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Biiai  Manik,  236 

Bikrampir,  DhSki  District,  232,  284,  349ii. 

Binya  Dhamma  Radza,  of  Pegu,  120,  159 

Binya-e-Uu,  king  of  Peg^,  159 

Binya  keng,  king  of  Pegu,  159 

Binya-nwe,  king  of  Pegu,  159 

Binya-Ran,  king  of  Pegu,  159 

Binya  Rankit,  king  of  Pegu,  120, 159 

Binya-u,  king  of  Pegu,  44,  159 

Binya  Warn,  king  of  Pegu,  121, 159 

Birbhum,  212,  222»^  223 

Bimagar,  218 

Bishnko^  212ii. 
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Blochmann,  Contributions  to  the  Geography 
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Bocarro,  Antonio,  199 
Bohit,  260». 
Borhun,  214n.,  232 
Borkela,  burial  slabs  at,  112 
Bosnah,  229 
Bourke,  W.  M.,  Bengal  inscriptions,  209, 

290 
Brahma  Dat,  king  of  P^u,  56 
Brahmaputra,  236 
Buddha  Ghosha,  28 
Buddha  king,  Thaha  jita  Mita,  111 
Buddha,  relics  of,  in  Rangoon,  26 
Bughdah  Shah,  Shihab-ud-d£n,  of  Bengal, 

250 
Bundu,  115 
Buranda,  116 
Butler,  J.,  comparative  vocabulary  of  tribes 

in  the  N&ga  Hills,  vide  Appendix 
Buzurgumedpur,  229 
Byat-ta-b^  46 
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ACCHEGATE,  (Bengal)  240 
^ahan,  a  stuff,  216 
Calcutta,  217 

Camoens,  the  Portuguese  poet,  197 
Caor,  or  Brahmaputra,  236 
Cassia  arabica,  18 

Castanhcda,  the  Portuguese  historian,  196 
Castro,  197 
cat,  261». 

cenotaphs  of  the  Easias,  117 
Cemove,  214». 

Cliai  Champa,  in  HazirCbagh,  800 
Chakshana,  20 

Chand  Bardftf,  gnunmar  of,  165,  829 
Chandabhandas,  a  trib^  226 
Chandpur,  227^ 
Chandij&n,  221 
Chandradf  p,  226 
Chandradeva,  ge1»  Eanauj,  316 
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Chandrakon^  21$,  223 

Char  Muknndia,  229,  282». 

ChAtg«>n  (Cbittagong)  217, 220, 228»^  229, 

233,234^298,299 
Chankliandi,  216 
Cfaanmnha,  in  Hugli,  214fk 
Chichakoti,  240 
ChihU  Gh^,  a  saint,  278 
Chilmiiii2d5 

Chokahitu  (Chntii  N^gplir),  115 
Choknria,232 

Chronicles  of  the  Mun  trihe,  40 
Chndangpha,  of  Asam,  235 
Chntia  Nagpur,  monuments  in,  112 
Chnttia-pattii,  a  marsh,  218 
Cochin,  Day's  History  o^  198 
Codavascam,  238 

coinage,  silver,  844 ;  of  Bengal,  848 
coins,  of  Kanwarnhhi,  109;  Mnhammadan, 

205,  269,  311,  346 
Comota,  vide  Eamat^. 
oonvernons  to  Islam,  220,  265 
Conea,  a  Portuguese  historian,  193 
oomiptions^  of  names,  in  Bengali,  216fK, 

231«. 
Co9  AM9am^  244i» 
Cotpetn-,  identified,  223,  224 
Coutinho  (Lopo  de  Sonsa),  siege  of  D£ii,  196 
cowrie  money,  844^  345 
Croton  polyandrom,  17 
CuipiUtvaZf  identified,  231 
Cunninghson,  A^  General,  inscriptions,  209, 

247,  248,  26^  270,  271,  285,  288,  292, 

298,307 
cyclones,  in  Bengal,  230 
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_  '  ACRUZ,  aflBiirs  of  Cliina,  196 

Dakiiin  ShahMzp&r,  217,  226 

Dalton  (Col.  £.  T.),  on  stone  monuments 

in  Chntii  Nagpur,  112 
Damdami,  211 

ddnffd,  in  Bengali  names,  233ii. 
Dapara,  or  Daspan,  231 
Darbhanga,  241 
Darla  Biver,  240 
Daroharu,  village  of,  115 
Daiyi  Eh^  Lohanf,  221 
De  Barros,  194 ;  ffide  Barros. 
De    Goes  (Damiao),    Chronicles    of   king 

Mannd,  196 
DeCoato,  Diego,  a  Portuguese  historian, 

194 
De  La£t,  225,  234ii.,  242,  244 
De  Laval,  201 

delirium  tremens,  Sanskrit  words  for,  21 
De  Resende  (Garcia),  Life  of  Joao  II,  196 
De  Sousa,  History  of  the  Dominicans,  199 
Deoko(  (Debkot),  211,  212,  239,  274,  348 
Devala  against  wine,  4 
Devapala  Sarma,  815 
Devayani,  daughter  of  Sukrachaiya,  8 


DhikI,  216(1.,  226,  228,  282 

Dhamma  bi-ya,  king  of  Pegu,  56 

Dham-m&  Dzedi,  kmg  of  Pegu,  159 

Dhamma  Dhadza,  55 

Dhamma  Pala,  55 

Dhamma  Badza,  56 

Dhaooma  Thanka,  55 

Ditmga,  238 

Dihlf,  362 

DiUwar  Kh&n,  of  Sondfp,  281 

Dinajpdr,  256,  263,  263a.,  266,  272,  278 

Dip-pa  Radza,  king  of  Pegu,  56 

IHpuna,  231 

distilling  of  liquor,  18 

Did,  in  Gujarit,  260fk 

Dodali,  a  village  name^  213ji. 

dog,  261». 

Don  Manik  Isknds,  228 

drfluha,  or  grape  liquor,  16 

drinking,  praise  of,  14 

Duars,  the,  241 

Dzliu-au,  43,  159 

Dzau-dzip,  king  of  P^fU,  44,  159 

Dzau-ta  Kumma,  55 

Dz&ya,  identified  with  Jaya  Sinha,  33 

Dzeya  Badza,  long  of  Pegu,  56 


E 


_jDILPORE,  vide  'Adilpdr. 
Ekdalah,  Fort,  212,  213».,  254 
Enga-Thamanda  Badza,  57 
Eng-gu-ra,  55 

English,  the,  their  character,  210». 
Eunuchs,  216 ;  their  names,  286a.,  804a. 


F 


_  AKHR  UD-DfN  Ligharf,  287 

Faria  y  Souza,  a  Portuguese  Historian,  195 

Farfdpur,  217,  226,  228,  229 

Farid'ud-din  Ganj  i  Shakar,  261». 

Fath  Shah,  Jalal-ud-din  Abul  Muzaffiur,  of 

Bengal,  218,  228a.,  281 
Fath  Singh,  218 
Fathibad  (Bengal),  214,  217,  226, 228,  28% 

292,  313 
Fergnsson's  opinion  on    A^alah    Mosque, 

160 
Fidai  Khan,  governor  of  Bengal,  219  j— of 

Tirhut,  241 
Firing!  Bazar,  228a. 
Firingis,  220,  228». ;  vide  Portuguese 
Firuzabad,  vide  Hazrat  Pan4uah. 
Firuzpur,  near  Gaur,  254 
FirdzpdraWid  (?),  254 
Firiiz  Shah  (III.),  'Ala-ud<l£n  Abul  Muzaf- 

far,  of  Bengal,  297 
Firiiz  Shah  (III.),  of  Dihli,  262, 264».,  256ii., 

301 
Firiiz  Shah  (II.),  Saif  ud-d£n  Abul  Muzaflar, 

of  Bengal,  287 
Firiiz  Shah  (I.),  Shams  ud-din  Abul  Muzaf- 
fiur, of  Bengal,  249,  250 


4 


Indea* 


Fitch,  Ralph,  214^  230,  284».,  240 
Fontuinhas,  Gabinetee  Littcraiio  das,  208 
foreign  wines,  notice  of,  19 
Frederick,  CiBsar,  the  traveller,  214,  229 
frontiers  of  Bengal,  220 ;  Western  frontier, 

221 ;     Soutliem— 225 ;     Eastern— 234 ; 

Northern— 239 

(jAHAPAVALA,  founder  of  a  dynaaty, 

315 
Ganda  Radza,  king  of  Pegu,  66 
Ganga,  arrack  vowed  to,  7 
Gangarampur,  212,  290 
Garhi,  or  TaHagarh,  215,  222,  223 
gandi,  or  nun,  5 
Gauhatti,  235 
Gaur,   or  Lak'hnautf,   211,  212,  213,  215, 

237,  250,  251, 260».,  267,  276,  277, 299»., 

312,  313  348 ;  vide  Jannatibad 
Gaur,  in  SiUiat,  236,  243 
Gaur  Gobind,  of  Silhat,  279 
Gau|-ian  Languages,  grammar  of,  59 
Geinda  Radza,  of  Pegu,  57 
G'hargaon  (Asam),  236 
Ghazipiir,  on  the  Bhagirathf,  220». 
Ghazi  Shah,  Ikhtiy&r  ud-din  Abul  Mozaffiu*, 

of  Bengal,  254 
Ghiyaspur,  213«. 

Ghiyas-uddin  'Iwaz,  of  Bengal,  348 
G'horag*hat,  215,  221,  239 
Ghulam  Husain  Salim,  author  of  the '  Biy^- 

iissalatin',  209 
Gits-tsa-wisya,  king  of  Pegu,  57 
Goalparah,  near  Panduah,  256 
gold,  its  proportional  value  to  silver,  347 
Gouvea's  history  of  the  Archbishopric  of 

Goa,  198 
Governors  of  Bengal,  246,  348 
Govindachandra  Deva,  Inscription  of,  314 
Gor,  in  Silhat,  vide  Gaur 
grog,  Tantric  purification  of,  18 
Growse,  F.  S.,  Metrical  version  of  Prithir^ 

Ba8au,829 


H 


APT  IqUm,  title  of  a  history,  214 
Haji  By 4s,  vide  Byas  Shah. 
Hajf  Muhammad  Qandahdfff,   a  historian, 

288 
H^jipur,  founded,  221 
Hajrahatti,  221 
Hamzah  Sh4h,   Saif-ud-dTn  Abul   Mujahid, 

of  Bengal,  259,  368,  270 
Hnns  Kum^,  Bajah  of  Boht&sgarh,  300 
Hanthawati,  29 
Harial,  221 

Haringhata  River,  226 
Harwa,  221 
Hatiagarh,  225,  227 
Hitim  Khan,  of  Bengal,  249,  250 
Hatsilah,  235 


Hazrat  Panduah,  or  Firuzib^d,  or  Purrooa, 

212,  213'».,  238,  253,  256,  262,  267,  271 
Heeley,  W.  L.,  Bengal  inscriptions,  209 
Henry  the  Navigator,  Life  of,  193 
Herculano,    Histoiy  of  the  Inquisition    in 

Portugal,  199 
Hijli,  224,  225 
Hoemle  ,A.  F.  R.,  on  Gaupan  Languages, 

59 
Home,  C,  on  Ban^ras  ruins,  160 
hospitals,  for  animals,  241 
Hough's  Christianity  in  India,  198 
Hugli,  its  name,  217,  228». 
human  sacrifices,  in  Koch  Bihar,  240 
Husain&bad,  a  Bengal  mint  town,  214^  298 
Husainl  Dynasty,  of  Bengal,  291 
Husain  Shah,  'Ala-ud-din  Abul  MuzafTar,  of 

Bengal,  222,  227,  234,  235,  240,  292,  311 
Husam-uddin  Khi^i,  of  Bengal,  348 


I 


_BN  Batu^h,  233,  236,  252,  281 
Ibrahim  Bayyu,  Malik,  of  Bihar,  300 
Ibrahim  Shah,  Shams-uddin  Abul  Muzaffar, 

of  Jauupur,  264,  265,  306 
Idrakpur,  226,  230». 
Ilah  Virdi  Khan,  241 
Byas  Shah,  Shams-uddm  Abul  Muzaffar,  of 

Bengal,  221,  253,  254,  257,  281 
Indumati,  wife  of  Aja,  9 
inscriptions,  at  Dilili,  362 
insignia  of  royalty,  362 
Iqllm  Mu'azzamabad,  vide  Mu'azzamabad. 
TsR  Khnn,  231 
Ishw^aripur,  227i»* 
Ismallpur,  217,  218 

J  ABUNA  or  Jamuna  River,  (Bengal)  2l4v 

Jadu,  son  of  Rajah  K&ns,  265,  266 
Ja'far,  Nawab,  Murshid  Quli  Khan,  218, 

219 
Jagdal,  213i>. 
Jahanabad,  218,  223 
Jajnagar,  237fi'.,  355». 
Jajpur,  237,  355 

Jalal-uddiu  Tabrfzi,  a  saint,  253,  260 
Jalal  of  Silha^  vide  Shah  Jalal 
Jannatabad,  (Bengal)  215,  313 ;  vide  Gaur 
Japla,  Parganah  oi\  119 
Jatakas,  stories  of  drunkenness  in,  8 
Jatmall,  son  of  Rajah  Kdus,  266 
Jatmallpur,  266 
Jaunpur,  160,  264n. 
Jaunpiir  Dynasty,  304 
Jaunpumamah,  160 
Jeffhri  (Eastern  Bengal),  232 
Jesar  (Jessore),  217 
Jesval,  241,  244 
Jhark'hand,  223 
jUal,  a  coin,  846 


Index. 


Jogdiah.232 

Jor,  a  Pargaiiah,^  273 


Linschoten's  Itinerariiun,  201 
Lukrakhonda^  222». 


K. 


^ACHA,  son  of  Vrihaspati,  8 
Kaclihlir.  235 
Kadamvari,  18 

Kai  Kaus,  Rukn-nd-dfn,  of  Ben^  247,  249 
Eamata,  236,  239 
Eamatapur,  240 
Kampfer's  Japan,  200 
Eamr^p,  or  Karnrud,  212«.,  216,  235,  236 
Kananj,  copper  grants  of,  314 
kdn^,  a  coin,  346 
££ns.  Rajah,  234^  235,  258,  259,  262,  263, 

264v268 
Ean^'halborf,  241 
Karataya  River,  215,  216,  235 
Ea-ra-wika  Radza,  king  of  Pegu,  57 
Earfbari  Hills,  235 
Earllay  the  last  prince  of  Eananj,  315 
Eatak,  or  Ea^  Banaras,  238ii 
£ata8an,237 

Eatha  Eumma,  king  of  Pegu,  57 
Ea-tha-wnn,  55 
Eaola,  sect  of  the,  11  ' 
Eansambhi,  coins  of  109, 191 
Ee-tha-rit  Radza,  56 
ikd^ah,  a  stuff,  8 
Elialgdon,  222,  222j». 
Ehalifatab^  214,  217,  227,  231 
Ehan  Jahan,  of  EhaUfatabad,  227 
Eharid,  in  A'zamgafh  District,  297 
khaijjura,  or  date  liqaor,  16 
Ehe-baung  taken,  54 
Ehizrpur,  near  Dhika,  282 
E'hontag'hat,  239 
Khun-lan,  king  of  Pegn,  159 
Ehurdah,  Rajas  of,  344». 
Eichaka,  brother  to  Sndeshni,  6 
Eoch  Asian,  2U», 
Eoch  Bihar,  239,  240,  245 
Eoch  Hajo,  235 
Eoina  (the),  113 
koli,  or  jttjabe  liquor,  16 
Enhn-lan,  brother  to  Warem,  143 
Enmara  Sambhava,  quotations  from  the,  9 


L 


|A  Croze,  Christianity  in  India,  198 
Laiitan,  Portuguese  discoveries,  195 
LakHimaniyah  kings  of  Bengal,  211 
Lak'hnauti ;  vide  Gaur 
Lak'hndr,  211,  223».,  237 
L£l  Darwazah,  Hindu  pillar  at,  163 
Land  Tenures  mentioned  in   copper  plate 

grants,  318 
LaopaUah,  214 

Larka  Eols,  monumental  stones  of  the,  112 
Laud,  or  Laur  (Silhat),  214,  235,  236 
Lee,  History  of  the  Syrian  Church,  198 
Ligusticum  sgwana,  19 


M. 


A'CITM  Ehin,  241 
Madaran,  218,  223 

madatanka,  or  delirium  tremens,  21 

Madatyaya,  21 

Madav^adlii,  21 

mddhuka,  or  honey  liquor,  16 

madhuka  or  mowa  spirit,  5 

MadhiimatI  River,  226 

Madyapasana,  20 

Maffei,  Historia  Indica,  198 

Magha,  quotations  from  the,  10 

Mags,  225,  228,  234»,  244 

Maha-Bad-dara,  king  of  Pegu,  55 

Mahabharat,   quotations  frY)m  the,  against 
the  use  of  spirits,  3     • 

Mahnnanda  River,  211,  213,  215,  263 

Maha  Radz&  weng,  27 

Maha-tha-la,  king  of  Pegu,  55 

Maha-thungada,  king  of  Pegu,  56 

Maha  Tsit-ta,  king  of  Pegn,  56 

Mahendrapdla,  land  g^rant  of,  316 

Mahichandra,  father  of  Chandra  Beva,  316 

Mahimu  Arindu  Radza,  57 

Mahimu  Thawala  Eumira,  57 

Ma-hing-tha  Radza,  56 

Mahmudabad,  217,  235 

Mahmudpdr,  229 

Mahmud  Shah,  of  Jaunpiir,  304,  806 

Mahmud  Shah  (I.),  Ns^ir-ud-din  Abul  Mu- 
zaffar,  of  Bengal,  269  ff. 

Mahmiid  Shah,  of  DihU,  304 

Mahmud  Shah,  N^^ir-ud-dln  Abul  Muzafiar, 
ofDihU,  247,  218n. 

Mahmud  Shah  (III-))  Ohiyas-ud-dm  Abul 
Muzaffar,  of  Bengal,  222».,  298 

Mahmud  Sliah,  (II)  Na9ir-ud-din  Abul  Mu- 
zaffar, of  Bengal,  289 

MahobfUchand,  165 

Maimansingh,  235 

maireya,  or  rum,  16 

maireya  wine,  6 

Makh<;u<;abHd,  218 

Makh9U9  Ehan,  218i>. 

Malabar,  History  of  the  Clmrch  of,  198 

Malaca  Conquistada,  a  Portuguese  epic,  198 

Maldah,  215,  294 

Maldives,  260». 

Malikpur  Eoyi,  near  Dlhli,  862». 

Maljhatta,  Hijli,  225 

Mandaka  Kadza,  56 

Mandalg'ha^,  218,  222,  223 

Man-da  Radza,  king  of  Pegu,  56 

Mangalkot,  near  Bardwan,  296 

Mani  Radza,  king  of  Pegu,  56 

Manouchi,  Aurangzebe's  physician,  198 

Man  Singh,  218 

Manu  against  the  use  of  spirits,  3 

Ma-nu-ha  Radza»  56 
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Index, 


Manya  "Riii^Imi,  56 

Maohain,  Dh4k&  Districti  292,  298 

Ma-ra-di  Radza,  66 

Marco  Polo,  216 

fnarh,  a  gold  weight,  84^  846 

Maria,  Yinoenzo,  200 

M&rkandeya  PuHma,  qaotatdons  from  the, 

10 
Marsden's  Sumatra,  200 
Masjidkur,  227 
Masnad  'iOf piir,  226fi. 
Mech  trihe,  239 
Medinf  piir,  224 
Meneitipm',  22391. 
Meng-Bala,  43 
Meng  Kyi-tBwi  Taau-ke,  49 
Mewiit,  244 

Mhan-dan,  king  of  Pegro,  169 
Hig-ga  dib-ba  Badza»  57 
Mihmanshihj,  216 
Mirath,  302 
Mir  Jmnlah,  241 
Mf rzi  Khan,  241 

Mithill,  a  part  of  Bengal,  211,  239ii^  849*. 
Monhyin  Meng^tari,  121 
Morang,  241,  244 
Monlavadangor,  223fi. 
Mozoomdar,  explained,  214fi. 
Mu'azzamab&d,  or    Iqlim    Mu'azzam&hlul, 

213».,  214,  235,  260 
Mu'azzamptjr,  236 
Mubarak  Sh^,  Fakhr-ad-d£n  Abul  Miiza£br, 

of  Bengal,  233,  26^  256fi. 
muctri,  or  wine  biscuits,  20 
Mughulmari,  224,  241 
Muhammad  Sh^  Abul  MtyOiid,  of  Bihli, 

251,  299 
Muhammad  ShlOi,  of  Bihir,  221,  222 
Muhammad  Shih,  of  Dihli,  303 
Muhammad  Sh&h,  JaUl-ud-d£n  Abul  Mu- 

zaffar,  of  Bengal,  266,  268 
Muhammad  Tughluq^  of  Dihli,  251,  299 
MuhammadanB,  in  Bengal,  220,  343 
Muhammadan  coins,  notes  on,  311,  860 
muhr  i  nubuwwat,  273,  274 
Mukund,  of  Bosnah,  229 
Mukund  Deb,  of  Ofisll,  224,  344«. 
Mun,  or  the  people  of  Pegu,  34^  35 
Murid  Ehin,  228,  229 
Murddkh&nah,  229 
Murshid^bad,  218 
Murshid  Quli,  vide  Ja'far. 
Muzaffiar  Shiih,   Shams-ud-dfn  Abul  Naar, 

of  Bengal,  289;  coin  of,  311 


NIgi  Hills,  Tocabularies  of  tribes  in,  nnde 

Appendix 
Naginanda,  drunkenness  in,*  8 
N£gor,    in  Birbhdm,    212,  221    260».;  in 

Jodhpdr,  260JI. 
nakuli,  or  wine  biscuits,  20 
names,  of  Eunuchs,  286». 
Nara  Badza,  king  of  Pegu,  66 
Nara-thura,  king  of  Pegu,  55 
Nara-thu  Badza,  king  of  Pog^,  56 
narikelaja,  or  oocoanut  liquor,  16 
naiodrd,  or  Heat,  220 
Nazirpur,  228 

Nioolo  Conti,  the  traveller,  214fi» 
Nikmba,  R^ah,  240 
jyb%,  231 
Norikol,  232 
Nu^rat  Shah,   Nli^ir-ud-dfn  Abul  Muzaffar, 

of  Bengal,  220,  222,  227,  234,  295 
Nddiya,  old  for  Nadiya,  212»^  343 
Nur  Jahlln,  214,  229i». 
Ndr  Qu(b  'Alam,  a  saints  260ii^  262,  264 


0 


JliK,  in  Bengal,  218 
Orisa,  224,  238;  revenue  of,  in  12th  cen- 
tury, 344;  355 
Osorio,  Bishop  of  Sylves,  196 


R 


N 


ACIR  Khfin.  268 
NiLfir-ud-dIn  Khusrau,  coins  of,  811 
N&^ir-ud-dfn  Mahmdd,name  of  two  sons  of 

Altamsh,  862 
N^ir-ud-dfn  Sipahsflar,  279,  280 
lladiya,  211,  212i».,  221ii.,  343 


ACHET,  222 
Pacaculi,  231 
Padmdwatf ,  238 
P&iks,  of  Bengal,  255 
paishti,  or  arrack,  5 
Pai(hinasi  against  wine,  4 
p&nasa,  or  jack  liquor,  16 
Panduah,  in  HugU,  232,  275 
Pan^uah,  vide  Hazrat  Panduah. 
Pa^rah,  215,  239,  263i». 
Pftt^n,  or  Patfiri^  239 
Peal,    S.   E^   Yocabulaiy  of  the  BanpaWi 

N^ig^  vide  Appendix. 
Pegii,  2d0». 

Pegu,  Founder  of,  30,  67 
Pegu,  Histoiy  of,  23,  120 
Pegu,  Invasion  of,  52 
Pegu  kings,  list  of,  57 
Pegu,  traditional  history  of,  25 
Pepp^  T.  F.,  on  Monumental  stones,  119 
Perselds  River,  244    ■ 
Phani  River,  226 

Phayre,  Sir  A.  P.,  Histoiy  of  Pegu,  23, 120 
Pipli,  225i». 

Pita-kat,  or  Buddhist  books,  28 
police,  military,  of  Bengal,  256 
Porto  Grando,  or  Chittagong,  228«« 
Porto  Piqueno,  or  Hugli,  228». 
Portuguese,  their  Indian  histories,  194 ;  225, 

228 ;  employed  as  soldiers  in  Bengal,  199 ; 

vide  Firingis. 
Portuguese  in  India,  Authorities  for  the  His- 

tory  of  the,  193 


Indea. 


Pntfpiiditya,  R&jah,  227«. 
Prithiraj  lUsaa,  165,  329 
Pun-na-rika  Badza,  king  of  Pegu,  67 
Pnrchas,  the  historian,  225,  233 
P^irniah,  215,  239 

QaDAB  Ehin,  258 
Qaraqalpak  tribe,  239 
Qazihatti,  221 
Qi^b-ud-din  Mubink  Shah,  311 


R 


^ADHA,  (Rarha)  a  part  of  Bengal,  211, 

223,  237,  349». 
lUdzadirit,  48 

Radza  Thuro,  king  of  Pegu,  56 
BaghuTansa,  quotations  from  the,  9 
Soffiawarrei,  241 
lUupdr,  244 

Raja  Bayabiinf,  a  saint,  260fi. 
BijendraUUa  Mitra,  on  Spirituous  Brinks  in 

India,  1,58 
„        ,  on  two  copper  pUte  inscriptions 

from  Kanauj,  314 
Baj  Mahall,  218 

MdJ  Mdld,  history  of  O^parah,  234,  2364>. 
Rajawari,  241 
BiSdiang,  vide  Arakan* 
Bamanya,  or  the  oounizy  of  Pegu,  24 
Bamfi«  233,  234f». 
Rangamatf,    215; — on    the    Brahmapatre, 

220  r— in  llparah,  237 
Bangpiir,  212»i,  239 
Baniganj,  224 
Basdlpdr,  or  Jesar,  217 
Basulpor  Biver,  225 
Batanpur,  239 
rati,  true  weight  of,  346 
Baoabanibid,  or  Tipaiah,  237 
Baziyah,  queen  of  Dihli,  248».,  843 
lerenue,  of  Bengal,  from  1582  to  1762,  219 ; 

of  Koch  Bthir,  241 ;  of  Oruli,  344 
Biva^^  Sr.  da  Cunha,  203 
BiydzuMold^in,  a  Bengal  History,  209 
roads,  in  Bengal,  220 
Bohfasgaf h  (Bihar),  300 
Bongao,  village  of,  114 
Boteiro  (The),  Yasoo  de  Qama's  account,  196 


s 


lAHWAK,  on  the  Indus,  222 
or  long  pepper  liquor,  16 
Sakuntala,  scenes  of  dzxmkenness  in,  8 
Salimabad,  218,  227 

San  Bomano,  a  Portaguese  Historian,  195 
Santals,300 

Sfljranda  Pir,  Hills  of,  118 
Sanswati  Biver,  243,  244m. 
Sanunratl  Biver,  in  H^lf,  214fk 
Saroostema  viminalis,  21 
Sa'id  Khioi*  govemor  of  Bihir,  218». 


Sarhat,  in  Bfrbhiim,  2H  222*. 

sarlashkar,  an  officer,  214 

Sitgion,  212,  213».,  214».,  217,  227,  239, 

251,  270 
Satgarh  (?),  238 
Satrapiir,  221ii. 
SatrjitofBoenah,229 
Satrjitpdr,  229 
Sautramani,  22 
seal  of  prophetship,  273,  274 
Sersily,  243 
Sh&dl  Khan,  268 
Shdhbandar,  225ii. 
Shahbazptir,  8 

Shfih  Jalal,  of  Silhat,  277,  278,  298 
Shah  Langar,  236 
Shahr  i  Nau,  213*.,  214». 
ShiUizMpdr,  221 
Shaikh  Akhf  SbftJ  'Usm^  260 
Sh^stahnagar,  229 
Shams-ud-din  (P),  son  of  Hamzah  Sh^  259, 

264,268 
Shan  kings  of  Pegu,  list  of,  159 
Shans,  rebellion  of  the^  51 
Sharffabfid,  218 

Sheng-tsau-bu,  king  of  Pegu,  159 
Shergarh,  224 
Sherpur  'At^,  218 
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S^irUuous  (Drinks  in  Ancient  India. — By  Babu  Ea'jendbala'la  Mitba. 

Sages  and  moralists  have,  in  all  ages  and  in  every  clime,  expatiated  in 
strong  terms  on  the  impropriety  of  indulgence  in  spirituous  drinks,  and  some 
physiologists  have  recently  discovered  that  such  drinks  do  not  possess  any 
of  the  virtues  which  tradition  has  all  along  ascrihed  to  them.  We  are  told 
that  they  do  not  add  to  our  strength,  or  power  of  digestion  ;  they  have  no 
influence  on  the  heart's  action  ;  they  are  powerless  to  increase  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  body ;  they  cannot  help  us  to  resist  the  chilling  eflect  of 
cold ;  and  are  inert  as  aliments,  failing  alike  in  affording  fuel  for  the  lungs 
and  material  for  the  formation  of  the  tissues.  But  neither  the  anathema  of 
sages  and  moralists,  nor  the  dicta  of  the  professors  of  science,  have  any- 
where sufl&ced  to  suppress  their  use.  They  prevail  in  some  form  or  other  in 
almost  every  part  of  the  world  ;  and  those  primitive  races  which  have  no 
knowledge  of  them,  seize  them  with  the  greatest  avidity  the  moment  they 
find  them  ;  for,  like  tobacco,  spirituous  drinks  have  a  peculiar  charm  which 
enables  them,  if  not  to  defy,  at  least  to  hold  their  own  alike  against  the 
deductions  of  science  and  the  mandates  of  religion.  In  the  eye  of  reason, 
voluntary  inebriation  may  appear  in  the  most  offensive  light ;  but  there  seems 
to  be  a  craving  in  human  nature  to  elevate  the  spirit  above  the  dull  routine  of 
every-day  existence,  and  to  produce  a  temporary  frenzy  during  which  the 
cares  and  troubles  of  life  are  forgotten,  and  trains  of  delightful  ideas  fill  the 
mind,  which  nothing  can  completely  eradicate. 

The  history  of  Muhammadan  civilization  affords  a  most  striking  illus- 
ti'ation    of  the  truth   of  this   assertion.     None  condemned  the  use  of  wine 
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more  emphatically  than  the  Prophet  of  Arahia,  and  yet  there  is  no  Muham- 
madan  coimtry  where  the  consumption  of  wine  is  other  than  considerable, 
or  as  the  great  historian,  Gibbon,  has  aptly  expressed  it,  "  the  wines  of  Shiraz 
have  always  prevailed  over  the  laws  of  Muhammad." 

The  annals  of  the  Indo- Aryans  yield  a  no  less  remarkable  illustration. 
The  earliest  Brahman  settlers  were  a  spirit-drinking  race,  and  indulged  largely 
both  in  Soma  beer  and  strong  spirits.  To  their  gods  the  most  acceptable  and 
grateful  offering  was  Soma  beer,  and  wine  or  spirit  (for  in  connexion  with  India 
the  two  words  may  be  used  synonymously,  there  never  having  been  any 
such  thing  as  pure  wine,)  was  publicly  sold  in  shops  for  the  use  of  the 
community.  In  the  Rig  Veda  Sanhita  a  hymn  occure  which  shows  that 
wine  was  kept  in  leather  bottles,*  and  freely  sold  to  all  comera.  The  said 
wine  was,  likewise,  offered  to  the  gods,  and  the  Sautrdmani  and  the  Vdjapaya 
rites,  of  which  libations  of  strong  arrack  formed  a  prominent  feature,  were 
held  in  the  highest  esteem.  Doubts  have  been  entertained  as  to  the  nature 
of  the  Soma  beverage,  and  people  are  not  wanting  who  repudiate  its  in- 
toxicating nature ;  but  none  will  venture  to  deny  that  the  surd  of  the 
Sautramani  and  the  Vdjapaya  was  other  than  arrack  manufactured  from 
rice-meal,  and  that  will  suffice  to  show  that  the  Vedic  Hindus  did  counten- 
ance the  use  of  spirit.  As  to  the  Soma,  if  any  reliance  is  to  be  placed  in 
the  directions  given  for  its  preparation,  and  on  the  Vedic  descriptions  of  its 
effect  on  the  gods,  it  is  impossible  to  take  it  to  have  been  other  than  a  fer- 
mented intoxicating  beverage.     Of  this,  however,  I  shall  treat  lower  down. 

In  the  hot  plains  of  India,  over-indulgence  in  spirituous  drinks,  however 
gradually  bore  its  evil  consequences,  and  among  the  thoughtful  a  revulsion 
of  feeling  was  the  result.  The  later  Vedas  accordingly  proposed  a  compro- 
mise, and,  leaving  the  rites  intact,  prohibited  the  use  of  spirit  for  the  grati- 
fication of  the  senses,  in  language  very  similar  to  Sydney  Smith's  "  Think 
not,  touch  not,  and  taste  not,"  saying  "  Wine  is  imfit  to  be  drunk,  unfit  to 
be  given,  and  unfit  to  be  accepted," t  and  denounced  drinking  to  be  heinous 
in  the  last  degree,  quite  as  bad  as  the  murder  of  a  Br6hman.  The  Smj-itis, 
following  in  their  wake,  included  the  sin  of  winebibing  among  the  five 
capital  crimes  or  mahapdtakasy  and  ordained  the  severest  punishment  against 
the  offender. 

It  is  said  that  the  prohibition  was  first  promulgated  by  S'ukracharya, 
the  high  priest  of  the  Asuras,  who  was  disgusted  by  the  remembrance  of 
certain  excesses  to  which  he  himself  had  been  led  by  over-indulgence  in 
strong  drink.     The  Mahabharata  has  euphuised  the  story  in  the  76th  chapter 

^  '*  I  deposit  the  poison  in  the  solar  orb,  like  a  leather  bottle  in  the  house  of  a 
vendor  of  spirits."     Wilson's  Big  Veda,  II,  p.  204. 
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of  its  first  book.  According  to  it,  Kacha,  son  of  Vrihaspati,  had  become 
a  pupil  of  S'ukracharya  with  a  view  to  obtain  from  him  the  charm  of  reviv- 
ing dead  men,  which  none  else  knew.  The  Asuras  came  to  know  of  this, 
and,  dreading  lest  the  pupil  should  obtain  and  afterwards  impart  the  great 
secret  to  the  Devas,  assassinated  him,  and  mixed  his  ashes  with  the  wine  of  his 
tutor,  and  thus  transferred  him  to  the  bowels  of  S'ukracharya.  It  happened, 
however,  that  during  his  pupilage  Kacha  had  won  the  affection  of  Devayani, 
the  youthful  and  charming  daughter  of  S'ukracharya,  and  that  lady  insisted 
upon  her  father  to  restore  the  youth  to  her,  threatening  to  commit  suicide  if 
the  request  was  not  complied  with.  S'ukra,  unable  to  decline  the  favour  to  his 
daughter,  repeated  the  charm,  and  anon,  to  his  surprise,  found  the  youth  speak- 
ing from  his  own  belly.  The  difficulty  now  was  to  bring  the  youth  out,  for  this 
could  not  be  accomplished  without  ripping  open  the  abdomen  of  the  tutor. 
S'ukracharya  thereupon  taught  the  youth  the  great  charm,  and  then  allowed 
himself  to  be  ripped  open,  and  Kacha,  in  grateful  acknowledgement  of  his  res- 
toration to  life,  revived  his  tutor.  Now  S'ukracharya,  seeing  that  it  was  the 
influence  of  drink  which  had  made  him  insensibly  swallow  the  ashes  of  a  Brah- 
man, and  that  Brahman  his  own  pupil,  prohibited  the  use  of  wine  by  BrAhmans, 
"  From  this  day  forward,"  said  he,  "  the  Brahman,  who  through  infatuation 
will  drink  arrack  {su/r^  shall  lose  all  his  religious  merit ;  that  wretch  will 
be  guilty  of  the  sin  of  killing  Brahmans,  and  be  condemned  in  this  as  well 
as  in  a  future  world.  Let  all  pious  Br&hmans,  mindful  of  their  duty  to 
their  tutors,  as  also  to  the  Devas  and  mankind  in  general,  attend  to  this 
role  of  conduct  for  Brahmans  ordained  by  me  for  all  the  regions  of  the 
universe."* 

S'ukracharya  was  followed  by  Krishna,  who  also  cursed  the  wine-bibber 
because  his  kith  and  kin,  the  YSdavas,  proved  the  most  intractable  and  unruly 
of  drunkards. 

The  legends  on  which  these  prohibitions  are  founded  may  be,  for  ought 
we  know,  affcer-thoughts,  designed  to  illustrate  the  heinousness  of  excessive 
indulgence,  and  to  give  weight  to  the  prohibitions,  by  invoking  the  authority 
of  great  men  against  over-indulgence.  But  the  fact  remains  unquestioned 
that,  from  an  early  period,  the  Hindus  have  denounced  in  their  sacred  writ- 
ings the  use   of  wine  as  sinful,  and  two  of  their  greatest  lawgivers,  Manuf 

t  Mann  XI,  91  to  96. 
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and  Yajnavalkya*  held  that  the  only  expiation  meet  for  a  Brahman  who 
has  polluted  himself  by  drinking  spirit,  is  suicide  by  a  draught  of  spirit  or 
water,  or  cow's  urine,  or  milk  in  a  boiling  state,  taken  in  a  burning  hot 
metal  pot.  Angira,  Vas'istha  and  Paithinasi  restricted  the  drink  to  boiling 
spirits  alone. t  Devala  went  a  step  further,  and  prescribed  a  draught  of  melt- 
ed silver,  copper  or  lead  as  the  most  appropriate.  J  Even  in  cases  of  acciden- 
tal drinking  of  spirits  through  ignorance  on  the  part  of  any  of  the  three 
twice-born  classes,  nothing  short  of  a  repetition  of  the  initial  sacramentary 
rites,  effecting  a  complete  regeneration,  is  held  sufficient  to  purge  the  sin.§ 
The  Brahman  woman  who  transgresses  this  law,  is  denied  access  to  the 
region  of  her  husband,  and  is  doomed  to  be  bom  a  slut,  or  a  cow,  or  a  vulture.  || 
Manu  likewise  provides  for  judicial  cognisance  of  such  offence  by  Brah- 
mans,  and  ordains  excommunication  and  branding  on  the  forehead  the  figure 
of  a  bottle  as  the  most  appropriate  punishment.  "  237.  For  violating  the 
paternal  bed,  let  the  mark  of  a  female  part  be  impressed  on  the  forehead 
with  hot  iron ;  for  drinking  spirits,  a  vintner's  flag  ;^  for  stealing  sacred 
gold,  a  dog's  foot ;  for  murdering  a  priest,  the  figure  of  a  headless  corpse. 

"  238.  With  none  to  eat  with  them,  with  none  to  sacrifice  with  them, 
with  none  to  read  with  them,  with  none  to  be  allied  by  marriage  to  them, 
abject  and  excluded  from  all  social  duties,  let  them  wander  over  the  earth. 

"  239.  Branded  with  indelible  marks,  they  shall  be  deserted  by  their 
paternal  and  maternal  relations,  treated  by  none  with  affection,  received  by 
none  with  respect :  such  is  the  ordinance  of  Manu."  (IX.) 

Even  drinking  of  water  kept  in  a  wine  bottle  is  held  sinful,  and  various 
expiations  are  recommended  for  removing  the  sin.** 

§  wuwm  ^^r  ^r  ^r  ft^w^^  ^r  i 
II  qftrenif  ^  m  ^ftr  wr^^  ^i  %k\  f^r^^  i 

^  The  words  are  ^TPTT^  ^1I*^W  ||  «  For  drinking,  a  liquor-flag,"  but  ns 
there  is  no  flag  known  as  peculiar  to  arraok,  or  arrack-sellers,  commentators  take  the 
term  gurddlwaja  to  mean  the  particular  kind  of  jar  or  flagon  which  was  formerly  used 
to  hold  liquor.    What  the  shape  of  this  jar  was,  I  cannot  ascertain 
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Otber  authorities  on  law  and  religion  are  in  no  respect  less  stringent. 
And  yet  it  would  seem  that  at  no  time  in  their  history  have  the  Hindus  as 
a  nation  altogether  abstained  from  the  use  of  spirituous  drinks  as  a  means 
of  sensual  gratification.  Elders,  anchorites,  sages  and  learned  men,  forming 
the  bulk  of  the  priestly  race,  doubtless  scrupulously  abstained  from  them,  as 
they  do  now  in  this  and  other  countries  ;  and  a  good  number  of  pious  and 
respectable  householders,  and  men  of  rank  and  position  of  the  other  classes 
followed  their  example,  even  as  they  do  now  ;  but  as  they  constituted  but  a 
fraction  of  the  sum  total  of  the  community,  their  abstinence  could  not  lead 
to  abfitinence  on  the  part  of  the  whole  nation,  or  the  bulk  of  it.  There  was 
probably  also  a  considerable  amoimt  of  hypocrisy,  or  outward  expression  of 
horror  agahist  wine  on  the  part  of  the  higher  orders  of  the  people,  such  as 
we  know  does  prevail  in  the  present  day  ;  but  Sanskrit  literature,  both  ancient 
and  modem,  leaves  no  room  for  doubt  as  to  wine  having  been  very  exten- 
sively used  in  this  country  at  all  times,  and  by  all  classes. 

Manu,  notwithstanding  his  stem  anathema,  found  the  public  feeling  or 
practice  So  strong  against  him  as  to  be  under  the  necessity  of  observing  in 
one  place  that  "  there  is  no  turpitude  in  drinking  wine,"  but  "  a  virtuous 
abstinence  from  it  produces  a  signal  compensation."*  Elsewhere  he  provides 
that  the  soldier  and  the  merchant  should  not  deal  in  spirituous  liquors, 
leaving  the  S'ddras  to  follow  the  trade  at  their  pleasure. f  The  prohibition 
in  the  case  of  the  soldier  and  the  merchant  refers  to  arrack  only,  so  they 
were  at  liberty  to  take  all  other  kinds  of  liquor,  and  accordingly  the  Mitak- 
shara  comes  to  the  conclusion  that  Brahmans  alone  have  to  abstain  &om 
all  kinds  of  spirituous  drinks,  the  KshatrSya  and  Yaishya  from  arrack  or 
paishfij  leaving  the  S'udras  to  indulge  in  whatever  they  liked.  J 

Coming  from  the  age  of  the  Vedas  to  that  of  the  Sutras,  I  find  that  not 
only  the  soma  and  the  sur&  of  the  Sanhitas  and  the  Brahmanas  retained 
their  firm  hold  on  the  people,  but  several  new  candidates  for  public  favour 
appeared  in  the  forms  of  Mddhviha  or  mowa,  Gaudi  or  rum,  tdla  of  toddy 
wine,  and  so  on.  They  could  not  have  been  manufactured  had  there  been 
no  demand  for  them,  and  the  conclusion  becomes  irresistible,  that  they  were 
used  to  a  considerable  extent  as  a  means  of  sensual  gratification,  though 
they  seem  never  to  have  found  a  footing  in  religious  ceremonies. 
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Turning  now  to  the  Mahabharata  we  have  abundant  evidence  to  show 
that  most  of  the  leading  characters  in  that  great  epic  were  addicted  to  strong 
drinks,  and  no  picnic  or  pleasure  party  was  complete  in  which  wine  did  not 
hold  a  prominent  part.  The  extract  from  the  Harivans'a  published  in  the  last 
volume  of  this  Journal  (p.  34jO  et  seq.)  affords  a  very  graphic  account  of  the 
manner  in  which  such  distinguished  personages  as  Baladeva  and  Kfish^a 
and  Arjuna  indulged  in  drink  in  the  company  of  their  wives,  sisters  and 
daughters,  and  other  extracts  equally  precise  and  full,  might  be  easily 
multiplied,  if  needed.  The  description  of  Arjuna's  picnic  on  the  Eaivata  moun- 
tain given  in  the  Adiparva,  offers  a  remarkable  instance  in  point.  Elsewhere 
Krishna  and  Arjuna  are  described  as  "  having  wine-inflamed  eyes."  "  Both 
Krishna  and  Arjuna  have  been  seen  by  me,  both  lying  on  a  cot,  or  in  their  cars, 
besprinkled  with  sandal  paste,  and  having  their  eyes  reddened  by  madhvi  and 
dsava."*  Sudeshna,  the  queen  of  Maharaja  Virata,  in  the  Virdfa  Parva,  feeling 
thirsty,  sends  her  maid,  Draupadi,  to  her  brother,  Kichaka,  to  obtain  from 
him  a  flagon  of  good  wine  for  her  use.f  In  the  Matusala  Parva,  the  Yadavas 
are  described  to  have  been  so  overcome  by  drink  at  the  sea-side  watering-place 
of  Prabhasa  as  to  have  destroyed  each  other  in  sheer  drunkenness. 

According  to  the  Bhagavata  Purfina,  when  questioned  by  his  brother 
Judhisthira  as  to  how  the  Yadavas  were  doing,  Arjuna  is  reported  to  have 
said — "  O  king,  our  friends,  of  whom  you  are  inquiring,  losing,  through  a 
Br^hman^s  curse  on  the  house  of  our  well-wishers,  their  senses  by  over- 
indulgence in  Varuni  liquor,  have,  without  recognising  each  other,  exchanged 
blows  and  destroyed  themselves.  Now  only  four  or  five  are  left  aUve  to  tell 
the  tale."t 

The  Kamayana  also  firequently  notices  wine  and  drinking.  In  one 
place  no  less  a  personage  than  the  great  sage,  Yisvamitra,  who  is  the  author 
of  a  considerable  number  of  the  hynms  of  the  ^ig  Veda,  is  said  to  have  been 
entertained  with  maireya  and  surd  by  his  host,  Vasishtha.§     Bharadvaja 

TjiTT  ^iprftRT  «^  IT  ^rtPTT«r'»T  n 
t  ^^  ^  ^^f^  ^mrt  ^'iTK^  I 
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another  great  sage,  offered  wine  to  Bharata  and  his  soldiers  when  they  spent 
a  night  under  his  hospitahle  roof.  "  O  ye  drinkers  of  spirits,"  said  the  sage, 
"  drink  spirituous  liquors  ;  O  ye  hungry,  eat ;  fill  yourselves  with  firumentj 
and  various  kinds  of  juicy  meats.*"  This  sage  welcomed  Eama  by  slaughter- 
ing "the  fatted  calf,"  but  he  is  not  reported  to  have  oflfered  the  exile 
any  liquor  for  his  regalement.  Two  passages,  however,  occur  in  the  second 
book  of  the  Bamayana  which  afford  the  most  conclusive  proof  of  wine  having 
been  extensively  used,  and  held  in  considerable  estimation  as  a  favourite 
drink  in  former  days.  The  practice  of  making  vows  at  times  of  danger 
and  misfortune  to  offer  something  choice  to  the  gods,  was  imiversal  in  former 
days,  and  is  conunon  enough  now  in  most  parts  of  the  world.  The  nature 
of  the  offering  doubtless  differs  under  different  circumstances  ;  but  the  offer- 
ing is  made  all  the  same.  The  candles  for  the  Madonna  of  Roman  Catholic 
oountries  is  in  Bengal  represented  by  milk,  or  frumenty,  or  richer  offerings, 
and  rarely  is  a  child  sick  in  the  house,  or  a  cow  suffering  from  the  pains  of 
parturition,  for  which  some  milk  is  not  vowed  to  the  lares  and  penates. 
Sita,  the  model  of  feminine  grace  and  virtue,  was  not  above  this  custom, 
and  when  crossing  the  Ganges  in  her  way  to  the  wilderness  of  the  south, 
u  said  to  have  made  a  similar  vow ;  but  instead  of  mentioning  milk  or  fru- 
menty, she  pledged  herself  to  offer  a  plentiful  supply  of  arrack.  Addressing 
the  river,  she  said ;  "  Be  merciful  to  us,  O  goddess,  and  I  shall,  on  my 
return  home,  worship  thee  with  a  thousand  jars  of  arrack  and  dishes  of 
cooked  liesh-meat.t"  When  crossing  the  Yamuna  she  said,  "  Be  thou 
auspicious,  O  goddess ;  I  am  crossing  thee.  When  my  husband  has 
accomplished  his  vow,  I  shall  worship  thee  with  a  thousand  head  of  cattle 
and  a  hxmdred  jars  of  arrack. "J  Again,  Bharata,  returning  from  his 
ineffectual  mission  to  bring  back  Rdma,  mourns  the  lost  glories  of  the 
capital :  "  No  longer  the  exhilarating  aroma  of  arrack,  nor  the  enchanting 
scent  of  garlands,  of  sandalwood,  and  of  agallochum  now  wafts  through 
the  city."§  After  these,  the  presence  of  wine  in  the  palaces  of  Havana 
andSugriva,  and  the  greatest  glory  of  the  streets  of  Kiskinda  having  been  the 
aroma  of  arrack  ||  are  not  matters  of  wonder,  seeing  that  those  persons  were 
*  Bluniyana,  Carey's  edition,  III,  p.  297. 
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not  included  in  the  pale  of  Hinduism  and  the  city  belonged  to  a  race  of 
monkeys. 

Buddhism  must  have  contributed  much  to  check  the  spread  of  drunken- 
ness in  India,  as  it  did  in  putting  down  the  consumption  of  flesh-meat,  but 
it  never  was  equal  to  the  task  of  suppressing  it.  The  Jatakas  and  Avadanaa 
abound  in  stories  of  drunkenness,  and  among  the  sculptures  of  Sanchi,  several 
ladies  of  high  rank,  standing  in  the  verandahs  of  the  upper  storeys  of  their 
mansions  to  behold  religious  processions  in  the  street,  are  represented  with 
attendants  holding  forth  tazzas  and  flagons,  which  evidently  were  intended 
to  contain  something  more  potent  than  water  or  sharbat.  In  three  love- 
scenes,  the  lovers  are  I'epresented  offering  overflowing  goblets  to  their  mis- 
tresses, certainly  not  with  a  view  to  smother  the  flames  of  Cupid  with  a  cool- 
ing draught.  In  a  Buddhist  drama,  entitled  N&gdnanda,  lately  translated  into 
English  by  Mr.  Kalph  Boyd,  a  scene  occurs,  the  plot  of  which  depends  upon 
the  vagaries  of  a  drunkard,  who  had  for  his  lady-love  a  maid  of  honor  of  the 
queen. 

In  the  time  of  Kdlidasa  drinking  seems  to  have  been  very  common.  For 
we  find  in  the  Sakuntala,  the  Superintendent  of  Police,  who  was  no  otlier 
than  the  king's  brother-in-law,  proposing,  like  an  English  policeman,  or 
cabby,  to  spend  the  present  offered  him  by  the  fisherman  who  recovered  the 
lost  ring,  at  the  nearest  grog  shop. 

"  Fisherman. — ^Here's  half  the  money  for  you,  my  masters.  It  will 
serve  to  purchase  the  flowers  you  spoke  of,  if  not  to  buy  me  your  goodwill. 

"  Ja'nuka. — Well,  now,  that's  just  as  it  should  be. 

"  SuPEEENTENDENT. — My  good  fisherman,  you  are  an  excellent  fellow,  and 
I  begin  to  feel  quite  a  regard  for  you.  Let  us  seal  our  first  friendship  over 
a  glass  of  good  liquor.  Come  along  to  the  next  wineshop,  and  we'll  drink 
your  health."* 

In  his  graphic  description  of  the  triumphal  march  of  Raghu,  K6lidasa 
specially  notices  drinking-booths  set  up  by  the  soldiery  at  Kajamimdid,  to 
drink  the  famous  cocoa-nut  liquor  of  the  place.f  The  proper  way  to  drink 
it  was  in  betel  leaf  cups.  So  profusely  was  this  liquor  partaken  of,  that, 
in  the  hyperbolical  language  of  the  poet,  the  water  of  the  Cauvery  was 
tainted  by  the  smell.;];  In  a  subsequent  part  of  the  description,  the  same 
soldiery  appear   to   have  in   Peraia   drunk   grape- wine,  seated   on    leather 

^  Williams's  Sakuntala,  p.  153. 
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ciuhions  spread  imder  umbngeouB  Tinejards.*  A  passage  Id  the  Kum6ra 
Sambhava,  of  the  same  author,  extols  a  crystal  palace  on  the  Himalaya 
as  so  exquisite  as  to  he  best  adapted  for  a  drinking  hall.t  Drinking 
must  have  been  common  in  high  circles  to  justify  this  comparison.  Elsewhere 
drinking  halls,  as  specially  reserved  apartments  in  a  palace,  are  frequently 
mentioned. 

Kalidasa  is  also  lavish  in  his  references  to  drinking  by  women  of  quality. 
In  the  RaghuyaDsa,  he  makes  Aja  bemoan  the  loss  of  his  wife,  Indumati, 
by  this  apostrophe :  "  How  will  you,  dear  one  of  wine-reddened  eye,  who 
have  quaffed  delightful  liquor  from  my  mouth,  drink  the  mist-befouled  water 
which  I  offer  with  my  tears. *'|  Adverting  to  a  practice  of  making  Yakula 
trees  (Memusops  elengi)  flower  by  gargling  wine  on  them,  the  same  author 
says :  *'  Sprinkled  over  with  arrack  from  charming  faces,  the  blossoms  partook  of 
the  character  of  the  liquor.  "§  Again :  "  Liquors,  which  excite  delightful  re- 
creation, overcome  by  their  bouquet  the  aroma  of  vakula  flowers,  never  break 
the  current  of  enjoyment,  and  are  friendly  to  Cupid,  the  ladies  drink  with 
their  husbands.  "|j  Again,  '^  The  ladies  in  private  drank  highly  exhilarating 
liquor  from  the  mouth  of  Agnivarna,  and  he  on  his  turn  blossomed  like  the 
valnila  by  drinkinig  of  arrack  from  their  mouths.''^ 

In  the  Kumdra  SauUfhava,  Eati,  mourning  the  loss  of  her  lord  Cupid, 
•ays  : — Bice  liquor,  which  causes  the  reddened  eyes  to  roll,  and  speech  to  get 

•^  v#  ©V       ^ 
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disjointed  at  eyery  step,  has,  in  thy  absence,  become  a  torture  to  loving 
women."* 

In  the  7th  book  of  that  work,  when  describing  Siva's  approach  to  the 
palace  of  Himal&ya,  the  poet  says  that  ^*  the  faces  of  the  ladies  who  rushed  to 
the  windows  in  great  haste  and  with  half  finished  toilettes,  to  behold  the  pro- 
cession, evolved  the  odour  of  the  arrack  they  had  drunk,  and  their  dark  eyes 
appeared  like  black  bees  on  charming  lotuses."f 

Magha,  in  the  Sisupdlabhadha  describing  Baladeva,  says  ^'  when  he 
spoke,  the  aroma  of  liquor  which  had  obtained  sweetness  by  lodging  in  the 
mouth  of  Bcvati,  issued  &om  his  mouth. ";( 

The  Puranas  abound  in  descriptions  of  wine  and  drinking,  and,  though 
the  object  of  many  of  them  is  to  condemn  the  use  of  wine,  the  inference  is 
clear,  that  there  was  a  widespresul  malady  which  they  proposed  to  overcome. 
In  some  instances,  moreover,  the  object  was  not  reprobation,  but  mere  de« 
scription,  and  no  less  an  authority  than  the  Bhagavata  Puraga  enjoins  the  use 
of  spirit  by  Brahmans  at  the  Sautrdmani  rite.  So  does  Yrihaspati,  the 
high  priest  of  the  gods,  whose  Sanhita  is  a  standard  authority  on  law.§  In 
the  Marhandeya  Fv/rana,  the  great  goddess  Durgd  is  represented  as  parti- 
cularly addicted  to  strong  drinks.  Kuvera  serves  her  with  overflowing 
goblets  of  strong  liquor,  and  she  drinks  and  drinks  till  her  eyes  become 
flaming  red,  and  she  bursts  out  in  wild  laughter.  When  girding  herself 
to  prepare  for  her  combat  with  the  fierce  demon  Mahisa,  she  says  :  **  Boar, 
roar,  you  fool,  for  a  moment  only,  till  I  finish  my  drinking." || 

Other  instances  may  be  quoted  ad  libitum,  but  they  are  not  wanted.  I 
shaUabstain  also  from  extracting  more  passages  from  the  poetical  literature 

g  ^nrat  Tin  T^  w  ^T^^^TVf  I 
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of  the  last  fifteen  or  sixteen  hundred  jeara  to  show  how  frequently  reference 
are  made  to  drinking  among  the  higher  classes  of  the  community.  But  I  can-> 
not  onoit  noticing  the  Tantras,  which  afford  the  most  indubitable  proofs  of  a 
strong  attachment  on  the  part  of  a  large  section  of  the  Hindus  to  over-indul- 
gence in  spirituous  drinks.  These  works  profess  to  be  revelations  msule  by 
Siva  to  his  consort  Pdrvati,  and  constitute  the  life  and  soul  of  the  modem  sys- 
tem of  Hinduism.  In  the  way  of  religious  rites,  nothing  is  done  in  the  present 
day,  and  nothing  has  been  for  the  last  fifteen  hundred  years  in  Bengal,  which 
does  not,  or  did  not,  borrow  its  main  characteristics  from  the  Tantras.  They 
govern  alike  the  conscience  of  the  followers  of  Siva,  the  worshippers  of  S'aktf, 
and  the  adorers  of  Yish^u.  In  the  present  day,  some  few  ceremonies  are 
called  Yedic,  and  Yedic  mantras  are  used  in  a  great  many  others;  but  in  most 
instances,  the  mantras  used  have  been  transmitted  through  a  Tantric  medium, 
and  it  may  be  said  with  very  little  exaggeration  that  the  life  of  a  Hindu  from 
birth  to  burning-ground  is  one  eternal  bondage  to  the  ordinances  of  the  Tantras. 
Doubtless  the  Tantras  are  of  various  kinds,  some  Yaishoavite,  others  Slvite, 
and  others  designed  for  the  glorification  of  S'akti,  or  the  female  energy,  and 
the  last  two  classes  of  works  are  described  by  the  Yaishnavas,  and  very  just- 
ly, as  sanmohini  or  "  delusive/'  designed  with  a  view  to  mislead  mankind  in 
this  sinful  iron  age ;  but  even  the  most  bigoted  Yaish^ava  dares  not  ques- 
tion their  character  as  revelations  by  Siva,  and  most  faithfully  owns  his 
all^iance  to  such  Tantras  as  are  of  a  Yaishnavite  tendency.  The  Slvite 
and  S'dkta  Tantras  are,  however,  much  more  numerous,  and  their  followers  in 
the  present  day  may  be  reckoned  by  hundreds  of  thousands.  Before  the 
advent  of  Chaitanya,  four  hundred  years  ago,  their  influence  was  much  greater  \ 
and  the  great  bulk  of  the  Hindus  professed  the  faith  inculcated  in  those 
works.  The  doctrine  of  equality  which  Chaitanya  and  his  successors  preach- 
ed, won  over  over  to  their  side  the  major  portion  of  the  lower  orders  of  the 
people,  and  the  Yaishnavas,  therefore,  now  prevail  in  Bengal ;  but  the  Brah- 
mans  could  never  brook  the  idea  of  owning  equality  with  low  caste  men,  so 
most  of  them  stuck  to,  and  still  follow,  the  doctrines  of  S'aiva  or  S'akta 
worship,  and  the  Tantras  which  inculcate  them  give  free  liberty  to  their 
votaries  to  indulge  in  drinking  spirits.  The  S  akta  Tantras  go  further,  and 
insist  upon  the  use  of  wine  as  an  element  of  devotion.  According  to  them 
no  worship  of  the  Devi  can  be  complete  which  is  not  celebrated  with  the  five 
great  essentials, ''  fish,  flesh,  wine,  Med  grain,  and  female  society,"  technically 
called  the  five  Ms,  from  the  circumstance  of  the  initial  letters  of  their  Sanskrit 
names  being  M.  To  describe  the  details  of  the  worship  would  be  so  shock- 
ing that  I  cannot  venture  upon  the  task.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  the  Kaulas, 
who  are  the  most  ardent  followers  of  the  S'akta  Tantras,  celebrate  their 
rites  at  midnight  in  a  closed  room,  where  they  sit  in  a  circle  round  a  jar  of 
country  arrack;  one  or  more  young  women  of  a  lewd  character  being  in  the 
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company ;  they  ^  drink,  drink,  and  drink  until  they  fall  down  in  uttev 
helplessness,  then  rising  again  they  drink,  in  the  hope  of  never  having 
a  second  birth."*  In  such  circles  (Bhairavi  ehakra)  Kaulas  of  idl  castes 
are  admissible,  for,  say  the  Tantras,  when  once  in  the  mystic  circle,  all  caster 
are  superior  to  Brdhmans,  though  on  coming  out  of  it,  they  revert  to  their 
respective  ranks  in  civil  society.f  It  is  true  that  this  "  left-handed"  or 
secret  worship  {vdmdchdrd)  is  observed  by  a  few  of  the  most  ardent  votaries 
of  the  sect,  at  long  intervals  ;  and  the  Tantras  inculcate  absolute  secrecy  in  its 
performance,  and  disclosure  is  condemned  as  calculated  to  frustrate  all  its 
merits,  and  prove  highly  disreputable  ;  but  the  use  of  wine  is  enjoined  at 
the  ordinary  daily  prayers  or  sandhyas,  and  on  particular  occasions  it  is  a 
sine  qua  non.  I  knew  a  highly  respectable  widow  lady,  connected  with  one 
of  the  most  distinguished  families  in  Calcutta,  who  belonged  to  the  Kaula 
sect,  and  hsul  survived  the  75th  anniversary  of  her  birthday,  who  never  said 
her  prayers,  (and  she  did  so  regularly  every  morning  and  evening)  without 
touching  the  point  of  her  tongue  with  a  tooth-pick  dipped  in  a  phial  oi 
arrack,  and  sprinkling  a  few  dro|)8  of  the  liquor  on  the  flowers  which  she 
offered  to  her  god.  I  doubt  very  much  if  she  had  ever  drunk  a  wine-glass^ 
of  arrack  at  once  in  all  h^  life,  and  certain  it  is  that  she  never  had  any 
idea  of  the  pleasures  of  drinking  ;  but,  as  a  faithful  Kaula,  she  felt  herself 
in  duty  bound  to  observe  the  mandates  of  her  religion  with  the  greatest 
scrupulousness.  That  thousands  of  others  do  so,  I  have  every  reason  to 
believe.  In  some  parts  of  Bengal,  where  arrack  is  not  easily  accessible, 
such  female  votaries  prepare  a  substitute  by  dropping  the  milk  of  a  cocoa- 
nut  in  a  bell-metal  pot,  or  milk  in  a  copper  vessel,  and  drink  a  few  drops 
of  the  same.  Men  are,  however,  not  so  abstemious,  and  the  Tantras  ordain  a 
daily  allowance  of  five  cupsful,  the  cup  being  so  made  as  to  contain  ^ye 
toUs,  or  two  ounces,:];  t.  e.  they  are  permitted  to  take  ten  ounces  or  about  a 
pint  of  arrack  daily. 

The  most  appropriate  way  of  drinking  liquor  is  in  the  mystic  circle 
above  noticed ;  but  as  this  cannot  be  got  up  every  day,  the  devotee  takes 
the  bulk  of  his  potation  alone  after  the  evening  prayer.  He  is  also  at 
liberty  to  drink  wherever  he  likes,  and  in  whatever  company  chance  may 
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throw  in  his  way,  provided  he  faithfully  ohserves  one  condition,  and  that  is^ 

never  to  drink  without  neutralising  the  curse  of  S'ukrachdrya  and  purifying 

the  drink.     This  is  done  hy  drawing  a  trismgular  figure  on  the  ground  with 

the  right  index  finger  dipped  in  liquor,  placing  the  flagon  thereon,  and  repeating 

over  it  three  mantras  which  say — (1)  "  Om  !  The  great  Brahma  is  one  alone ; 

verily,  he  is  hoth  material  and  immaterial.     Through  him  I  destroy  the 

sin  of  Br&hmanicide  which  has  originated  in  (the  murder  of)  Kacha  (son  of 

Yrihaspati.     (2)  Om !     O  goddess,  dweller  in  the  orh  of  the  sun,  bom  in  the 

abode  of  waters^  and  consisting  of  the  sacred  mantra  of  Ama,  remove  the 

eunBe  of  S'ukracharya.  (3)  Om !     If  the  Praoava  be  the  source  of  th^  Yedas, 

and  essentially  and  solely  the  felicity  of  Brahma,  by  it,  the  truth,  O  goddess, 

east  away  the  sin  of  killing  Brahmans.*''     After  repeating  the  mantras,  the 

word  vans' a  is  to  be  muttered  several  times,  and  then  repeating  his  own 

especially  vijamantra,  the  votary  should  meditate  on  the  form  of  his  favourite 

divinity,  which  is  generally  a  manifestation  of  K&li,  and  then  on  that  of  S'iva 

who  is  described  as  "  blood  red  in    complexion,  four-handed,  three-eyed, 

benign,  beneficent,  bearing  a  mass  of  matted  hair  on  his  head,  a  necklace  of 

makes  round  his  neck,  a  diminutive  tomtom,  a  skull,  a  club,  and  a  noose  in 

bis  hands,  and  arrayed  in  a  tiger  skin."f   Ten  repetitions  of  the  gayatri  after 

this  and  of  the  words  hum  and  phaf  effect  the  complete  purification  of  the 

grog,  and  the  neutralization  of  the  curse.     At  the  formal  mystic  circle, 

several  other  mantras  are  repeated,  and  some  formulas  gone  through  ;  but 

they  are  not  absolutely  necessary  for  the  ordinary  every  day  ritual,  or  for 

the  purification  of  the  drink.     In  practice  the  ritual  above  set  forth,  or  a 

modification  of  it,  including  of  course  the  three  important  mantras,  does  not 

take  much  time,  and  I  have  seen  it  completed  in  two  or  three  minutes.     But 

whether  an  epitome  is  adopted,  or  the  whole  ritual  be  gone  through,  some 

eeremony  is  imperatively  necessary,  for  the  Kaula  who  drinks  wine  without 

purifying  it,  becomes   a  criminal  of  the  worst  class.      According  to   the 
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TTipatti  Tantra,  *^  the  Brahman  who  drinks  unpurified  liquor  is  guilty  of 
killing  a  Brahman ;  drinking  purified  arrack  he  hecomes  as  pure  as  a  flaming 
fire.  At  the  Sautramaoi  rite  and  in  the  Kaula  circle,  a  Bdihman  should 
always  drink  arrack  ;  but  by  drinking  elsewhere  for  the  mere  gratification  of 
Hs  senses,  he  loses  his  Brihmanhood.* 

The  Mdtrikd'hheda  Tantra  is  most  eloquent  in  praise  of  drinking.  It 
makes  Siva  address  his  consort  thus  :  "  O  sweet-speaking  goddess,  the  salva- 
tion of  Brahmans  depends  on  drinking  wine.  I  impart  to  you  a  truth,  a  great 
truth,  O  mountain-bom,  (when  I  say)  that  the  Brahman  who  attends  to 
drinlung  and  its  accompaniments  forthwith  becomes  a  Siva.  Even  as  water 
mixes  with  water,  and  metal  amalgamates  with  metal ;  even  as  the  confined 
space  in  a  pot  merges  into  the  great  body  of  surrounding  space  on  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  confining  vessel,  and  air  commingles  with  air,  so  does,  dear  one,  a 
Brdhman  melt  in  Brahma,  the  great  soul.  There  is  not  the  least  doubt  about 
this,  O  mountain-bom.  Similitude  with  the  divinity,  and  other  forms  of 
liberation  are  designed  for  Kshatriyas  and  others  ;  but  true  knowledge  can 
never  be  acquired,  goddess  dear,  without  drinking  wine ;  therefore  should 
Brahmans  always  drink.  No  one  becomes  a  Brdhman  by  repeating  the  g&y- 
atri,  the  mother  of  the  Yedas  ;  he  is  called  a  Brahman  only  when  he  has  a 
knowledge  of  Brahma.  The  ambrosia  of  the  gods  is  their  Brahma,  and  on 
earth  it  is  arrack  ;  and  because  one  attains  the  character  of  a  god  (niratvd), 
therefore  is  arrack  called  surd,^^    The  work,  nevertheless,  will  admit  of  no 

t  m^iw^  ?i^T^T^  if^yqi^  fsnN^  I 

inp^^rnc  ftnr^PTTSTT  'rot  ^Hf  f^  vw^ ' 
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drinking  without  the  purification  aforesaid.  "  The  three  mantras  for  the 
neutralization  of  the  curse  of  the  Brdhman  (S'ukr&charya)  should  always  he 
repeated.  Then  only  does  arrack  hecome  full  of  Brahma.  Even  as  a  fire 
flames  up  when  clarified  hutter  is  poured  on  it,  so  does  arrack  hecome  the 
giver  of  salvation  on  the  neutralization  of  the  curse.  Therefore  should 
Brilunans  always  drink  (afber  purifying  his  grog).  Such  a  drinker,  is  a 
true  Brahman  ;  he  is  proficient  in  the  Yedas  ;  he  is  truly  an  Agnihotri ;  he  is 
thoroughly  initiated  ;  what  more  can  I  say,  O  nohlest  of  goddesses,  when  I 
add  that  he  rises  ahove  the  three  qualities  (inherent  in  matter).  This  is  the 
true  path  to  salvation  ;  hut  it  should  he  kept  a  secret  from  hestial  people 
(pdsu,  men  who  do  not  drink  wine),  for  disclosure  leads  to  want  of  success, 
and  is  highly  disreputable."* 

The  KdmSJehyd  Tantra  speaks  very  much  in  the  same  vein.  "  Whoever," 
it  says,  *'  after  being  initiated  in  the  salvation-giving  mantra  of  Kalika,  fails 
to  drink  wine,  is  a  fallen  man  in  this  iron  age.  He  has  no  right  to  the 
performance  of  Yedic  and  Tantric  ceremonies;  he  is  called  unbrahman, 
ignorant  as  an  elephant;  and  whatever  oblations  he  offers  his  manes, 
becomes  as  impure  as  the  urine  of  a  dog.  Having  obtained  the  mantra 
of  Kali  or  Tara,  he  who  conducts  not  himself  as  a  Vfra  (or  hero,  i.  e., 
drinker  of  wine),  unmistakeably  acquires  in  his  person  the  degradation  of  a 

S'iidra."t 

It  will  be  naturally  supposed  that  those  who  wrote  the  above  panegyric 

must  have  had  various  kinds  of  Hquor  for  their  use  ;  and  the  S  astras  afford 

the  most  convincing  proof  on  this  head.     Pulastya,  an  ancient  sage  and 

author  of  one  of  the  original  Smfitis,  enumerates  twelve  different  kinds  of 
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liquor  besides  the  soma  beer,  which  is  not  usually  reckoned  under  the  head 
of  madya^  and  his  successors  have  added  largely  to  the  list.  The  twelve 
principal  liquors  of  this  sage  are  1,  p6n€ua,  or  jack  liquor  ;  2,  drdksha,  or 
grape  liquor ;  3,  mddhdka^  or  honey  liquor ;  4,  khdrjjura^  or  date  liquor  ; 
5,  tdla^  or  palm  liquor ;  6,  aikhshava,  or  cane  liquor ;  7,  mddhvikay  or  mowa 
liquor  j  8,  tairoy  long  pepper  liquor ;  9,  arishta,  or  soap-berry  liquor ; 
10,  maireyOy  or  rum  ;  11,  ndrikelajay  or  cocoa-nut  liquor  ;  12,  surd,  or  arrack, 
otherwise  called  vdruni  or  paishfi.*  This  verse,  as  quoted  in  the  S^ahda- 
kalpadruma,  gives  fdnka,  or  wood  apple  liquor,  and  the  Vishnu  Sanhit6  koU 
or  jujube  liquor  in  lieu  of  Saira. 

The  mode  of  preparing  these  liquors  is  briefly  described  in  the  MiaUya- 
B*ukta  Tantra.  It  says,  "  Place  unripe  jack,  mango,  and  plums,  in  a  jar,  and 
pour  on  it  daily  a  quantity  of  imboiled  milk,  and  add  some  flesh  meat ;  put 
therein  hemp  leaves  and  sweet  lime  on  alternate  days,  and  when  duly  fermented, 
distil,  and  this  is  jack  wine."f 

For  the  2nd,  the  grape  juice  is  to  be  fermented  with  curds,  honey  and 
ghi,  distilled  in  the  usual  way, and  flavoured  with  manjit,  and  chiretta4  This 
is  of  course  brandy-bitter,  pure  and  simple,  dyed  with  manjit  instead  of  burnt 
sugar.  The  3rd  has  honey  for  its  principal  ingredient,  and  with  it  is  to  ba 
associated  Yi^anga  (a  bitter  drug),  salep  misri,  long  pepper,  and  salt.§ 
The  4th  has  ripe  dates  for  its  basis,  and  with  it  is  mixed  jack  fruit, 
ginger  and  the   juice  of  the  soma  vine.||     The  5th   is   made  with  the 

ftw^  wdt  ^ivr  irg^  4<<i4ftfi;?i  n 
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ripe  palm  fruit  spiced  with  danti  (firoton polyandnm)  and  the  leaves  of  the 
hahubha  plant.*  The  6th  has  sugar-cane  for  its  basis,  and  black  pepper, 
plums,  curds,  and  salt  for  adjuncts.f  The  7th  is  made  of  the  blossoms  of  the 
Bassia  latifolia,  mixed  with  sugar  and  ripe  bel  fruit.^  The  8th  is  made  of 
molasses  and  long  pepper.  The  Tantra  follows  the  reading  of  Baja  B&dha- 
kanta  Deva,  and  has  fanka  instead  of  saira^  and  it  should  be  made,  according 
to  it,  with  the  root  of  the  Asparcyas  raeemosuSf  the  root  of  the  wood-apple- 
tree,  a  drug  called  laksman,  lotus  flowers,  and  honey.  §  The  9th,  according 
to  the  reading  of  the  Mitdkshara,  is  a  liquor  made  from  soap-berry  plant 
with  molasses,  but  according  to  the  Tantra  of  the  root  of  the  segle  marmelos, 
plums,  and  sugar.  ||  The  10th  of  the  above  list  occurs  in  the  Tantra  under 
the  name  of  gattdi,  or  rum,  made  from  molasses,  the  adjuncts  during 
fermentation  being  curds,  hemp  leaves,  and  a  drug  called  karikand.^  The 
11th  is  made  of  the  nulk,  or  toddy,  of  the  cocoa-nut,  mixed  with  plantains, 
ripe  emblic  myrobolans,  and  the  drug  Indrajihvfi.**  The  12th  has  half-boiled 
rice,-barley,  black  pepper,  lemon  juice,  ginger,  and  hot  water  for  its  ingredients. 
The  rice  and  barley  are  to  be  digested  in  hot  watex  for  two  days,  then 
boiled,  then  spiced  with  the  other  ingredients,  and  allowed  to  ferment 
thoroughly,  and  lastly  distilled. ft 

*  Miprna  ^Pwiii^l  ^vfpvw  T^w  ^  I 
t  T^^^  Tft^^  ^^r^  Tin  ^ftr  r 
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The  ftrraok  dedotibed  in  the  Yedas  was  somewhat  differently  prepared 
from  the  way  abote  detailed,  as  will  be  seen  in  the  sequel.  All  the  othei^ 
Mquors  noticed  in  Sanskrit  works  were,  likewise,  first  fermented,  and  then  dis- 
tilled ;  none  mannfactuired,  as  European  wines  are,  by  mere  fermentation. 
In  fact,  they  are  all  spirits  differently  flavoured  with  various  kinds  of  spices, 
fruits,  and  herbs,  to  suit  different  tastes,  and  not  wines  ;  and  the  word  wine 
has  been  used  in  this  paper  in  its  secondary  sense  of  intoxicating  liquor. 

A  liquor  flavoured  with  aniseed  has  enjoyed  considerable  celebrity  in  In- 
dia for  a  long  time.  It  is  said  that  a  celebrated  Tdntric  pandit  of  Nadi^^ 
who  bore  the  title  of  Agamavagis'a,  or  "  the  Lord  of  the  Science  of  Agama," 
was  particularly  fond  of  it,  and  used  to  take  a  lofd  full  of  it  every  day. 
People,  suspecting  him  of  this  Weakness,  watched  him  one  evening  when  he 
was  returning  from  his  vesper  prayers  at  the  river  side.  He  was  seen  to  come 
out  On  the  sly  from  a  grog-shop  with  his  water-pot  filled  with  aniseed  arrack, 
and  taxed  by  a  large  crowd  for  conduct  so  disreputable  in  a  Br&hman  of  his 
learning  and  sanctity.  He  denied  the  charge,  and  placed  the  lota  before 
his  accusers,  when  lo  I  the  pot  appeared  to  contain  milk.  "  A  miracle, 
a  miracle,"  cried  the  crowd,  and  the  pap^^t,  instead  of  b^ng  degraded,  was 
canonised  as  the  most  favourite  son  of  the  Devi ;  the  fact  being,  that  the  wily 
toper  knew  well  that  aniseed  liquor  mixed  with  a  little  water  becomes  milky, 
and  hsul  taken  the  precaution  to  doctor  it  so  with  a  view  to  provide  against 
possible  contingencies. 

Among  the  many  omissions  in  Pulastya's  list)  the  Tanka,  the  Koli,  and 
the  Kddamvari  appear  the  most  prominent.  The  name  of  the  first  is  met  with 
largely  in  the  Tantras.  The  second  is  of  rare  occurrence.  The  last  was  a 
favourite  drink  of  Baladeva,  and  was  at  one  time  held  in  high  repute.  In 
medical  works,  various  other  kinds  of  liquor  are  also  mentioned,  mostly  as 
aphrodisiacs,  but  some  as  medicinal.  The  following  enjoys  a  high  repute  as 
an  invigorating  tonic.  I  quote  a  passage  describing  it  as  it  is  the  only 
one  in  which  an  account  is  given  (imperfect  as  it  is)  of  the  still  used  for 
distillation.  '*  Take  of  fresh  molasses  100  palas,*  water  80  palas,  and  mix 
them  in  an  earthen  vessel.  Take  of  Vdvari  bark  {Gassia  ardbica?)  and 
jujube  bark  five  prasthas  each,  (a  prastha  is  equal  to  128  tol&s,)  a  few  betel- 
nuts,  32  tolas  of  lodhra  (Symplocos  racemosa),  and  two  palas  of  ginger. 
Dilute  the  molasses  mixture  in  water,  add  to  it  successively  the  ginger,  the 
Vavari  bark,  and  the  jujube  bark,  mix  well,  then  cover  the  vessel,  and  lay  it  by 
for  three  days.  Then  add  the  betel-nuts  and  powdered  lodhra,  recover  the 
vessel,  tie  down  the  cover,  lute  it,  and  lay  it  by  for  twenty  days.  Take  the 
apparatus  called  maywra  yantra^  a  strong  earthen  vessel  of  the  shape  of  a 
peacock,  place  it  on  a  hearth  over  a  slow  fire,  pour  into  it  the  fermented 
mixture,  and  add  thereto  half  a  pala  ea<;h  of  powdered  betel-nut,  sailabolaka, 
*  A  pala,  according  to  some,  is  equal  to  4  tolas ;  according  to  others,  eight  tolas. 
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deodar  wood,  doves,  padmaka  (a  drug),  leaves  of  the  Andrapogon  muricatum 
(a  finagrant  grass),  sandal  wood,  Aniihum  sowa,  Ligwticwn  ajwana^  black 
pepper,  the  white  and  the  black  cummin  seed,  carraway,  jat&mansi,  nutmegs, 
C^prtu  rotundue  (f»tf/A4),grmthi  pami  (a  drug),  dried  ginger,  methi  (a 
apioe),  and  small  cardamums.  Now  cover  the  vessel  with  two  upturned 
chatties,  attach  thereto  two  pipes,  and  carefully  distil  the  liquor.  This  wine 
should  be  drunk  daily.  It  promotes  the  secretion  of  the  constituents  of  the 
body,  and  is  invigorating."* 

Although  all  tiie  various  Indian  liquors  are  essentially  the  same,  viz,y  rum, 
diflfering  only  in  being  differently  flavoured,  in  the  eye  of  the  Hindu  law, 
the  liquors  made  from  molasses,  mowa,  and  rice  are  held  to  be  more  offensive 
than  the  others,  and  the  punishment  for  drinking  them,  more  severe. 

The  flavouring  ingredients  used  in  the  pr^aration  of  these  liquors,  it  is 
said,  materially  altered  their  virtues,  and  medical  works  prescribe  different 
liquors  for  different  complaints.  For  ordinary  use  the  rum  from  molasses  la 
described  to  be  the  most  healthful  in  the  dewy  season  (October  and  November), 
tiie  arrack  from  paddy  in  the  cold  and  rainy  seasons ;  and  the  mowa  liquor 
in  spring,  summer,  and  autumn.  Connoisseurs  were  also  formerly  particular 
as  to  the  age  of  their  liquor,  and  the  older  the  liquor,  the  better  was  it 
appreciated. 

Nor  were  they,  it  would  seem,  content  with  their  home  manufactures,  for 
it  i^pears  from  Arrian's  Periplus  of  the  Erythrian  Sea  that  large  quantities 
of  foreign  wine  were  regularly  imported  two  thousand  years  ago,  and  these 
met  a  ready  sale  in  the  country.  The  varieties  mentioned  are  1,  Aao&io^os, 
or  wine  of  Laodiceain  Syria  ;  2,  IraAiKos  or  Italian  wine,  and  3,  Afxafiuco^ 
or  Arabian  wine.t    These,  from  the  circumstance  of  their  having  been  brought 

^msf^W  WITT  ^Wmi^f^?Tf*wflT:  V 
t  Yinoenfa  Perkins  II,  Appeiidlz,  p.  67. 
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from  distant  countries,  must  have  been  much  more  costly  than  the  spirituous 
liquors  of  India,  and  consequently  none  but  the  wealthy  could  afford  to 
drink  them. 

The  different  liquors  were  always  taken  neat,  and  it  was  necessary, 
therefore,  to  take  some  saline,  sub-acid,  or  sweet  stuff,  to  remove  the  pungency 
or  smarting  caused  in  the  mouth  by  the  raw  spirit.  For  this  purpose  fruits, 
roasted  mince  meat,  and  cakes  were  most  approved  by  the  higher  classes,  but 
the  lower  orders  had  to  content  themselves  with  parched  or  fried  grains  and 
pulses  seasoned  with  salt  and  chilly.  These  wine  biscuits  were  held  in  great 
requisition,  and  were  known  by  various  technical  or  slang  names,  such  as 
Upadars'a,  UpadansayAvadansa,  Chakahana^  Madyapdsanay  Mudrd,  Ac.  I  have 
noticed  the  word  nakula  also  so  used  in  the  Bengali  Chandi  and  some  of  the 
Tantras,  but  I  am  not  able  to  put  my  hand  on  the  text  of  the  latter  just  now.> 
The  word  probably  came  from  nakuli  flesh-meat ;  but  I  learn  from  my  friend 
Mr.  Blochmann,  that  in  Arabic  the  word  is  used  in  the  same  sense,  and  it  is 
possible  that  some  of  the  modem  Tantras  borrowed  it  from  the  Muham- 
madans.  Anyhow  the  word  has  become  generally  current,  and  one  of 
the  names  of  Siva  is  N'dkules'a  or  '^  lord  of  wine  biscuits,"  and  no  drinking 
party  was  formerly  complete  without  a  good  supply  of  these  tit-bits. 

Looking  to  the  nature  of  the  climate,  the  character  and  temper  of  the 
people,  and  the  anathemas  which  the  S'iistras  have,  from  time  to  time,  hurled 
against  the  drunkard,  it  might  be  taken  for  granted  that  men  of  the  higher 
castes,  and  good  people  generally,  did  set  their  faces  against  drinking,  or,  at 
least,  did  preserve  an  outward  appearance  of  horror  against  those  who  openly 
outraged  the  mandates  of  the  Smriti ;  but  it  would  seem  that  for  all  that 
cases  of  delirium  tremens  turned  up  pretty  frequently,  and  several  very 

'm^\  ''iRRJ  ^WT  fWT  ^  iraijww^  I 
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ezpresfiiye  sameB  were  current  in  the  country  at  one  time  to  indicate  the 
disease.  One  of  them  means  ''  wine  horror"  maddtanka^  another  "  wine 
disease"  madaiyaya^  a  third  '^  wine  complaint"  madavyddhi,  (&c.  The  de- 
scriptions of  the  disease,  as  given  in  Sanskrit  medical  works,  are  detailed  and 
precise,  discriminating  carefully  hetween  the  illness  caused  hy  excess,  and  that 
by  sudden  abstinence  afber  a  protracted  over-indulgence.  These  names  and 
descriptions  could  not  have  come  to  existence,  had  there  not  been  immoderate 
drinking  in  many  instances  to  give  rise  to  the  complaint. 

There  is  another  indication  in  medical  works  which  is  worthy  of  note  ; 
it  is  the  multiplicity  of  receipts  for  removing  the  odour  of  wine  from  the 
mouth.  None  but  the  rich  or  well-to-do  could  have  required  such  prescrip- 
tions to  guard  against  the  accusation  of  having  taken  wine,  and  the  existence 
of  the  recipes  implies  the  existence  of  a  class  of  men  who  were  addicted  to 
drinking,  and  yet  wished  to  pass  among  their  neighbours  for  teetotallers. 

Of  fermented -beverages,  which  were  drunk  without  previous  distillation, 
four  kinds  are  mentioned,  viz.    cocoa  toddy,  palm  toddy,  date  toddy,  and 
the  soma  nectar.     The  first  was  known  only  to  those  who  inhabited  the  sea 
coasts,  where  alone  the  tree  which  yielded  it,  is  met  with.     The  acetous 
fermentation  in  its  case  was  so  rapid,  that  transmission  of  the  liquor  from 
one  part  of  the  country  to  another  was  out  of  the  question,  and  none  but 
those  who  lived  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  tree  could  drink  the  juice  in  a 
vinous  state.     The  date  and  the  palm  toddies  suffered  in  the  same  way,  and 
were  unfit  for  transmission  to  distant  places  ;  but  the  trees  which  yielded 
them  were  conmion  almost  all  over  India,  and  so  they  were  more  easily 
accessible,  and  more  widely  known.     But  they  never  seem  to  have  attained 
any  great  popularity.   The  soma  nectar  was  likewise  open  to  this  objection  ; 
for  it,  too,  had  no  keeping  quality,  and,  for  aught  we  know,  was  never 
manufactured  for  sale ;  but  it  was  associated  with  the  earliest  history  of  the 
Aryans,  even  before  they  separated  from  the  ancient  Persians,  and  enjoyed 
the  proud  pre-eminence  of  a  god  as  long  as  Yedic  rites  governed  the  conscience 
of  the  people.     The  Big  Veda  Sanhita  is  most  lavish  in  its  praise,  and  all  the 
four  Yedas  furnish  innumerable  mantras  for  repetition  at  every  stage  of  its 
manufacture,  and  from  the  moment  a  resolution  was  made  to  commence  one 
of  the  rites  at  which  it  was  to  be  used  (and  all  the  principal  rites  such  as  the 
Dars'a,  Paurnamasa,  Jyoti&ht6ma,  Ukthya,  Sho<}as'im&n,  Yajapeya,  Atir^tra, 
Aptaryama,  <&c.,  could  not  be  celebrated  without  it),  nothing  could  be  done 
without  appropriate  mantras,  and  the  ritual  throughout  was  most  complicated 
and  tedious.  It  would  be  foreign  to  the  object  of  this  paper  to  describe  in  any 
detail  the  several  steps  in  the  manufacture  of  the  beverage  ;  suffice  it  to  say 
that  it  was  made  with  the  expressed  juice  of  a  creeper  (Asclepias  adda, 
or  Sareostema  viminalis),  diluted  with  water,  mixed  with   barley  meal, 
clarified  butter,  and  the  meal  of  wild  paddy  (nivdra),  and  fermented  in  a 
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jar  for  nine  days.*  The  juice  of  the  creeper  is  mid  to  be  of  an  acid  taste, 
but  I  have  not  heard  that  it  has  any  narcotic  property ;  I  am  disposed  to  think, 
therefore,  that  the  starch  of  the  two  kinds  of  meal  supplied  the  material  for 
the  vinous  fermentation,  or,  in  other  words,  played  the  part  of  malt,  and  the 
soma  juice  served  to  promote  vinous  fermentation,  flavour  the  beverage, 
and  check  acetous  decomposition,  in  the  same  way  that  hop  does  in 
beer.  Anyhow,  it  may  be  concluded  that  a  beverage  prepared  by  the 
vinous  fermentation  of  barley  meal,  should  have  strong  intoxicating  effects, 
and  it  is  not  remarkable,  therefore,  that  the  Yedas  should  frequently  refer  to 
the  exhilaration  produced  by  its  use  in  men  and  gods.  The  addresses  to 
Indra,  Agni,  Mitra,  and  other  gods  in  the  Kig  Veda  are  full  of  allusions  to  ex- 
hilaration caused  by  the  use  of  the  soma.  "  The  sacred  prayer,  desiring  your 
presence,  offers  to  you  both,  IsTDBiL  and  Aqki,  for  your  exhilaration,  the  Soma 
libation.  Beholders  of  all  things,  seated  at  this  sacrifice  upon  the  sacred  grass, 
be  exhilarated  by  drinking  of  the  effiised  libation.''  (I.  7.  xxvii.  4i,  5.)  Other 
quotations  on  this  subject  may  be  easily  multiplied,  hut  they  are  not  needed. 
Suffice  it  to  say  that  the  object  of  drinking  the  soma  is  expressly  stated  to  be  in- 
toxication: mctddya  arvenehi  somahdmam  ivdhe  ray  am  sutastaayapud  maddya  ; 
and  Indra  drinks  it  in  such  large  quantities,  that  his  belly  becomes  enormously 
distended.  JJrwoya  ehdja^hara  dvrishasva.  As  regards  men,  its  effects  are 
described  as  equaUy  exhilarating  and  inebriating.  A  story  occurs  in  the 
Black  Yajur  Veda  in  which  a  sage,  VisVarupa  by  name,  son  of  Tvashfu, 
while  engaged  at  a  soma  sacrifice,  is  said  to  have  indulged  so  inordinately  in 
the  exhilarating  beverage  as  to  have  vomited  on  the  animals  brought  before 
him  for  immolation.  For  this,  however,  no  proof  is  wanted,  for  the  effect  of 
-soma  on  the  gods  could  have  been  only  assumed  by  a  knowledge  of  what  it 
was  on  the  worsliippers. 

The  soma  beer  lasted  for  several  days  after  its  nine  days'  fermentation. 
la  some  of  the  rites  it  certainly  lasted  for  twelve  days,  but  how  much  longer 
I  cannot  ascertain.  It  is  certain,  however,  that  it  could  not  be  kept  sound  for 
any  great  length  of  time,  without  distillation,  and  in  a  distilled  spirit  the  soma 
would  be  of  no  use.  Accordingly,  we  find  that  no  soma  juice  was  used  when 
arrack  was  distilled  from  fermented  meal.  The  liquor,  thus  prepared,  was, 
as  already  stated  above,  called  sura,  and  it  was  used  as  an  article  of  offering 
to  the  gods  in  two  important  rites,  namely,  the  jS^au^ra«»am  and  the  Vajapeya, 
The  mode  of  preparing  it  is  described  in  the  canons  of  Baudliayana  and 
Kdtyayana.  They  recommend  three  articles,  viz.^  sprouting  paddy,  the 
sprout  brought  on  by  steeping  paddy  in  water  very  much  in  the  same 

*  Steyenson's  Sama  Yeda,  p.  6.  and  Haag's  Aitareya  Brahmana,  I.  p.  6.  Maa- 
niiig*8  Ancient  India,  I.,  p.  86.  For  the  mantras  used  in  the  conrse  of  preparing 
the  soma  beverage  vide,  Taittiriya  Sanhita,  E&nda  I.  Prapfithilkas  II.  III.  IV.,  and 
Kan^a  VI.  Ft.  I.  to  lY.  The  Kalpa  Stltras  and  the  Soma  prajogas  snpply  the  details. 
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way  as  malt  ifl  produced,  slightly  parched  barley  steeped  in  curds  and 
diluted  batter  milk,  and  coarse  powder  of  the  same  steeped  in  whey. 
After  proper  fermentatioQ,  this  was  distilled  in  the  usual  way,  and  the  liquor 
|>roduoed  was  poured  in  oblations  on  the  sacred  fire  in  lieu  of  the  soma  beer. 
The  TaUtirtya  Brdhmana  supplies  a  number  of  mantras  for  the  preparation 
of  the  liquor,  but  I  can  nowhere  find  any  description  of  the  still  in  which 
the  distillation  was  effected.  Kdtyayana  recommends  that  the  different 
articles  required  for  the  manufacture  of  the  liquor  should  be  obtained  by 
barter,  and  not  by  purchase  with  coins.  In  the  Sautrimani  rite,  the  offering 
of  the  liquor  should  be  preceded  by  the  immolation  of  three  animals,  a  bull 
being  one  of  them.  The  worshippers  were  required  to  partake  of  the  rem-' 
nant  of  the  offerings,  as  the  ceremony  would  be  incomplete  without  the 
repast. 


On  the  Hktory  of  Fegu. — By  Major- General  Sie  Aethue  P.  Phatee, 

1^.  C  S.  I.,  Of  JB* 

The  chief  authority  which  has  been  followed  in  this  sketch  of  the  his- 
tory of  Pegu,  is  a  narrative  written  in  the  Talaing,  or  Mun,  language  by 
Tsha-ya-d&n  A-thwa,  a  Budhist  monk.  It  was  derived  from  ancient  records 
and  traditions,  and  was  translated  into  Burmese  by  M&ung  Shw^  Kyfi,  a 
learned  TaUing.  The  chronology  of  the  narratijre  is  very  confused,  though 
the  most  important  date,  that  of  the  foundation  of  the  city  of  Pegu,  is  cor- 
rectly stated.  Neither  the  author  nor  the  translator,  however,  has  attempted 
to  correct  the  manifest  errors  which  exist.  In  this  paper,  the  dates  of  the 
more  prominent  events  in  early  times  have  been  rectified  by  me  from  con- 
temporary Burmese  histoi^y  ;  and  in  later  times,  from  the  accounts  of  Euro- 
pean travellers.  The  few  particulars  which  can  be  gathered  regarding  the 
history  of  Tha-htun,  the  most  ancient  city  on  the  coast  of  Pegu,  have  been 
placed  at  my  disposal  by  Mr.  St.  Andrew  St.  John,  Assistant-Commissioner 
in  British  Burma.  They  were  derived  from  MSS.  in  his  possession.  I 
have  also  had  the  advantage  of  consulting  an  essay  in  the  Burmese  language, 
on  the  same  subject  written  by  MAung  Byan,  a  Talaing  gentleman  of  ancient 
family.  This  was  procured  for  me  by  Colonel  D.  Brown,  Commissioner  in 
Tenasserim.  I  have  read  what  has  been  written  on  the  ancient  history  of 
Pegu  by  the  Reverend  Dr.  Mason,  in  his  excellent  work  on  Burma ;  and 
have  consulted  the  Gazetteer  of  Pegu,  edited  by  Major  M.  Lloyd,  Deputy 
Commissioner.  The  notices  of  events  in  Burma  and  Pegu  by  the  old  Portu- 
guese voyagers,  as  narrated  in  the  lucid  general  summary  by  Mr.  Talboys 
Wheeler,  and  the  valuable  edition  of  the  travels  of  Nicolo  Conti  in  the  early 
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part  of  the  fifteenth  century,  by  Mr.  R.  H.  Major,  together  with  other 
travels  by  Europeans,  in  that  and  the  following  century,  have  been  used  to 
correct,  or  to  confirm,  the  statements  in  the  native  annals. 

The  country  now  called  Pegu,  or  as  written  by  the  natives  Bago  and 
Pegu,  consisted  in  ancient  times  of  the  delta  of  the  E-rd-wa-ti,  and  the  land 
in  the  lower  courses  of  the  rivers  Sit-tfiung  and  Than-lwin  (Salwin).  At 
different  times  the  codst  as  far  south  as  the  Tenasserim  River  has  been  sub- 
ject to  the  monarchy  ;  while  to  the  north  the  limits  of  the  kingdom  varied 
according  to  the  power  of  the  kings  to  defend  their  territory  from  the  Bur- 
mese. The  northern  boundary  on  the  Erdwati  River,  may  as  a  general  rule 
be  fixed  at  A-kauk  Tdung,  about  thirty  miles  below  the  town  of  Prome.  In 
remote  times,  and  long  before  the  foundation  of  the  city  of  Pegu,  from  which 
the  name  of  the  whole  country  was  afterwards  derived,  the  sea  coast  from 
the  mouth  of  the  Pa-thin  (Bassein)  River,  near  Cape  Negrais,  to  the  mouth 
of  the  Than-lwin,  (Salwin)  was  known  as  R&-ma-nya,  or  the  coimtry  of 
Rama.  This  shows  an  Indian  influence.*  The  classic  name  for  the  town 
of  Maulamyaing  (Moulmein)  is  still  Ramapura,  though  this  may  have  been 
transferred  to  it  from  a  city  once  existing  near  the  present  Rangun.  The 
coimtry  of  Pegu  was  afterwards  called  Han-thfi-wa-ti,  which  is  still  the  classic 
name,  and  the  origin  and  meaning  of  which  will  presently  appear.  The 
etymology  of  the  word  Maulamyaing,  which  is  the  Burmese  form  of  the 
Talaing  name  Mut-mwa-lem,  signifies  "  one-eye-destroyed ;"  the  tradition 
being  that  it  was  foimded  by  a  king  having  a  third  eye  in  the  centre  of  his 
forehead,  which  was  destroyed  by  the  machination  of  a  woman.  This  story, 
as  Dr.  Mason  observes,  suggests  the  legend  of  Siva.  And  though  this  ap- 
pears at  first  sight  to  clash  with  the  classic  name  Ramapura,  yet  from  the 
history  of  Pegu,  it  is  evident  that  during  successive  periods,  the  coimtry 
participated  in  the  religious  revolutions  of  the  Budhists  and  various  Hindu 
sects,  through  which  the  neighbouring  coast  of  India  passed. 

The  earliest  notice  of  Rdmanya  which  can  be  accepted  as  historical  i» 
derived  from  a  Budhist  source,  the  Mahavanso  of  Ceylon.  Therein  is  record- 
ed the  deputation  of  the  great  missionaries,  Sono  and  Uttaro,  (Thauna  and 
Uttara),  by  the  third  Budhist  synod,  held  at  Pataliput,  B.  C.  241.  They 
were  sent  to  the  country  called  Suvarna  bhumi,  (Thumanna  bhumi),  or 
"  golden  land,"  to  preach  the  great  reform  determined  on  by  the  synod. 
The  name  given  to  the  country  was  the  Pali  designation  of  the  portion  of 
Ramanya  of  which  Tha-htun  was  the  capital.  The  ruins  of  Tha-htun  stiU 
exist  on  a  small  stream  about  ten  miles  from  the  seashore,  and  forty-four 
miles  travelling  distance  N.  N.  W.  from  Martaban  (Muttama).  The  city 
appears  to  have  been  laid  out  on  the  general  plan  of  ancient  Indian  cities, 

*  The  island  of  Bamri,  or  more  properly  Eam-byi  (country  of  Rama),  shows  the 
same  influence* 
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and  which  has  been  followed  in  the  modem' capital  of  Burma.     The  ground 
plan  of  the  outer  rampart  is  a  square  or  oblong,  within  which  is  an  open 
space  of  about  a  hundred  and  fifty  feet,  and  then  a  second  but  lower  wall  or 
rampart,  and  moat.     The  east  and  west  inner  walls  are  each  7700  feet  long ; 
while  those  on  the  north  and   south  are  about  4000  feet  each,  enclosing  a 
space  of  about  seven  hundred  acres.     The  angles,  however,  are  not  exact 
right  angles.     In  the  centre  of  the  city  is  the  fortified  royal  citadel,  measur- 
ing from  north  to  south  lOSO  feet,  and  from  east  to  west  1150  feet.     Tliis 
WM  for  the  defence  of  the  palace,  the  "  throne  room"  being,  as  is  now  the 
case  at  the  Burmese  capital,  nearly  the  central  point  of  the  city.     There  are 
two  gates,  or  spaces  for  entrance,  in  the  northern  and  southern  faces  of  the 
rampart,  but  it  is  impossible  to  say  how  many  on  the  eastern   and  western. 
Such  is  the   description  given  by  Mr.  St.  John  of  the  present  appearance  of 
Tha-htun.     The  position  of  the  city  with  reference  to  the  approach  from 
sea^  is  now  not  suitable  for  a  port.  But  there  is  strong  probability  that  a  gra- 
dual rise  of  the  land,  including  all  the  adjoining  gulf  of  Martaban,  has  been 
going  on  for  several   centuries,  which   has  destroyed  the  port.     With  tliis 
change  of  level  it  is  probable  that  the  influx  of  tide,  called  "  the  bore,"  is 
now  ^ore  violent  near  the  mouth  of  the  river  Thit-taung  (Sit tang),  than  it 
was  two  thousand  years  ago. 

The  traditions  as  well  as  the  scanty  historical  notices  which  remain  re- 
garding Tha-htun,  show  that  it  was  founded  by  Indian  colonists.  One  tra- 
dition is,  that  the  original  colonists  came  from  Thu-binga  in  the  country  of 
Ka-ra-naka,  or  Karanatta.  Bv  some  this  is  made  to  refer  to  the  foundiu^i- 
of  Maulamyaing.  It  may,  however,  be  accepted  as  certain  that  people  from 
what  is  now  called  the  Coromandel  Coast,  established  at  an  early  period 
possibly  a  thousand  years  before  the  Christian  era,  one  or  more  trading  sta- 
tions on  the  coast  of  Pegu.  That  Tha-htun  had  risen  to  some  importance 
as  a  city  in  the  third  century  before  Christ,  is  shown  from  its  having  had 
allotted  to  it  missionaries  at  a  synod  held  under  the  influence  of  the  Budhist 
Constantine  Asoka.  The  name  Suvamabhumi,  or  "  golden  land,"  by  which 
the  coimtry  was  then  known  in  India,  probably  refers  to  gold  being  exported 
in  great  quantity  from  the  emporium.  Gold,  no  doubt,  was  brought  from 
Yunan  down  the  Erdwati  River  at  a  very  early  period.  It  continued  to  be 
an  article  of  commerce  from  the  same  country  until  within  the  last  sixteen 
or  eighteen  years,  since  which  the  trade  has  been  interrupted.*  There  is 
also  an  old  gold  "  diggings"  about  a  hundred  and  twenty  miles  distant 
from  Tha-htun  on  the  Paung-laung  or  Sit-taung   River.     The  town  is  still 

*  In  a  note  on  the  metals  of  Burma  by  Dr.  T.  Oldham,  published  in  Yale's  Mission 
to  Ava,  it  is  stated  on  good  authority,  that  the  annual  amount  of  gold  brought  from 
China  (Yunan)  overland  to  Ava  for  some  years  before  1856  was  1100  lbs.  weight.  In 
one  year,  1800  lbs.  weight  was  imported, 

4  D 
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called  in  Burmese  Skvoigyin,  or  '^  gold  sifting  place.*'  Gold  is  indeed  still 
found  there,  but  not  in  sufficient  quantity  to  be  remunerative,  except  to 
very  poor  people.  These  facts  appear  to  explain  satisfactorily  the  classic 
name  of  the  country.  The  name  Tha-htun  is  derived  from  vernacular  words 
having  the  same  signification. 

One  of  the  early  Budhist  legends  referred  to  by  the  native  historians  is 
to  be  found  recorded  in  books  still  existing  in  the  monasteries  of  Ceylon.* 
Two  merchants  from  Thuwanna  bhumi,  named  Tapassu  and  Bhallaka,  had 
gone  on  a  trading  expedition  to  Northern  India.  On  returning  with  their 
waggons  of  merchandize  to  reach  the  sea  coast,  they  passed  through  Maga- 
dha,  where  Budha  was  absorbed  in  meditation  and  in  the  seventh  weeko  f  his 
fasting,  in  the  Kiripalu  forest.  The  merchants  made  an  offering  of  honey 
to  Budha,  who,  at  their  request,  bestowed  on  them  eight  hairs  of  his  head  as 
relics.  These  they  brought  to  their  own  country,  which  are  now  believed  to 
be  enshrined  in  the  Shwe  Dagun  pagoda  at  Bangun.  This  legend  may  be 
accepted  as  showing  that  at  an  early  period,  the  Indian  merchants  of  Suvarna- 
bhumi  traded  to  Upper  India,  and  were  considered  a  community  of  sufficient 
importance  to  have  attributed  to  two  of  their  body  the  honour  of  a  personal 
interview  with  Budha.  At  a  later  period,  the  commercial  importance  of 
Suvarnabhumi  is  shown  from  the  emporium  Subara  appearing  in  Ptolemy's 
list  of  places  on  this  coast,  as  has  been  pointed  out  by  Colonel  Yule. 

Concerning  the  first  building  of  Tha-htun,  it  is  related  that  before  Gau- 
tama appeared,  there  reigned  a  certain  king  Ti-tha,  in  the  city  of  Thu-bin-na 
(or  Thu-bin-ga),  in  the  country  of  Karanaka.  He  had  two  sons  Ti-tha 
Kumma  and  Dza-ya  Kumma.  The  young  princes  determined  to  abandon 
the  world  and  become  hermits.  They,  therefore,  lefb  their  home,  and  went  to 
^well  on  separate  mountains,  near  the  seaside,  described  as  being  not  far 
from  the  future  site  of  the  city  of  Tha-htun.  The  whole  country  was  then 
forest.  Once  when  walking  on  the  seashore,  the  brother  hermits  found  two 
eggs,  which  had  been  deposited  and  abandoned  by  a  female  dragon,  who 
came  up  out  of  the  sea.  The  hermits  carried  away  the  eggs,  from  which  in 
due  time  issued  forth  two  male  children.  The  hermits  brought  up  the  boys, 
one  of  whom  died  at  ten  years  of  age  ;  but  being  bom  again  in  Mit-ti-la, 
about  the  time  of  the  appearance  of  the  lord  Gau-ta-ma,  became,  while  yet  a 
child,  one  of  his  disciples.  The  boy,  produced  from  the  %g^  taken  by  the 
elder  hermit,  lived  in  the  forest  until  he  was  seventeen  years  of  age,  when  by 
the  help  of  Tha-kya,t  he  built  the  city  of  Thuwanna<bhumi,  called  also  Tha- 
htun,  and  reigned  with  the  title  of  Thiha  K.a-dz4.  By  the  intercession  of 
him  who,  in  a  former  birth,  had  been  his  younger  brother,  but  had  now  risen 

*  See  Spenoe  Hardy's  Manual  of  Budhism,  page  182. 

f  Sckra,  the  chief  of  the  second  dewaloka,  or  heavenly  region,  answering  to  In* 
dra  in  Hinju  mythologv. 
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to  a  Babanda,  the  lord  Gautama  himself  came  through  the  air  and  visited 
Tha-htun.  This  was  thirty-seven  years  before  he  entered  Nirvdna.  The 
country  is  spoken  of  reproachfully  as  a  land  where  fishermen  and  hunters 
abound,  these  being  callings  opposed  to  the  tenets*  of  Budhism.  But 
the  king  and  the  people  of  the  city  listen  to  the  preaching  of  Bud- 
ha,  and  the  future  greatness  of  the  country  is  predicted.  But  though  the 
people  immediately  around  the  city  were  well  disposed,  those  at  a  distance 
were  savage  and  resentful.  It  is  related  how  the  great  teacher,  attempting 
to  land  near  the  mouth  of  the  Than-lwin  river,  was  stoned  by  the  Bhi-lus  and 
evil  Nats  who  dwelt  there.  In  these  words  is  shadowed  forth  the  rejection 
of  Budhist  doctrine  by  the  native  inhabitants,  who  afterwards  became  dis- 
tinguished for  their  religious  zeal^ 

From  this  time  the  historians  of  Tha-htuo  profess  to  have  a  list  of  all 
the  kings  who  reigned  in  Thuwanna  bhumi,  distinct  from  the  kings  of  Pegu. 
Ifc  is  now  impossible  to  decide  how  much  of  this  list  is  historical  and  how 
much  fictitious,  until  near  the  time  of  the  destruction  of  the  monarchy  in  the 
eleventh  century  of  the  Christian  era.  Tha-htun  was  then  taken  and  de- 
stroyed by  Anauraht£,  king  of  Pu-gan ;  and  the  king  Mand-ha,  with  his 
whole  family,  the  nobles,  monks,  artificers,  mechanics,  and  skilled  workmen 
of  every  description,  were  carried  away  captive.  There  are  the  names  of 
fifby-nine  kings  in  the  list,  who  are  said  to  have  reigned  for  sixteen  hundred 
and  eighty-three  years.  The  events  of  their  reigns  are  discreetly  veiled 
under  the  obscure  phraseology  of  metrical  lines.  By  the  chronology  it  seems  to 
be  intended  that  the  reign  of  the  son  of  the  first  king  Thi-ha  Eadza,  commenced 
in  the  year  that  Gautama  attained  Nirvana.  Taking  this  as  a  starting  point 
and  accepting  the  Burmese  era  of  religion  as  commencing  543  B.  C,  then,  as 
Thi-ha  Radza  is  said  to  have  reigned  sixty  years,  we  find  the  year  603  B.  C.  as 
the  commencement  of  the  monarchy.  This  would  give  the  year  1080  A.D. 
as  the  year  of  its  destruction  by  Anaurahta.  The  time  thus  deduced  for  the 
latter  event  does  not  differ  very  much,  considering  all  things,  from  the  Bur- 
mese account.  Anaurahtd,  according  to  the  Maha  Badzaweng,  ascended  the 
throne  of  Pugan  in  the  year  1017,  A.  D.,  and  reigned  forty-two  years.  Within 
that  period  therefore  he  captured  Tha-htun.  The  list  of  the  kings  as  given  in 
the  native  chronicles  is  added.  But  it  is  not  considered  to  have  any  historical 
value,  except  as  a  generally  correct  representation  of  the  existence  of  the 
monarchy,  and  its  destruction  with  the  city,  about  the  period  stated,  by  the 
Burmese  king. 

Among  the  few  facts. recorded  in  the  native  annals  of  Tha-htun  which 
need  be  mentioned  here,  is  the  arrival  of  the  great  missionaries  Thauna  and 
Uttara,  which  is  put  down  as  having  occurred  in  the  year  223  of  religion, 
being  320  B.  C,  instead  of  the  true  date  241  B.  C.  On  their  arrival,  they 
and  their   disciples   were  denoimced  by  the  existing  teachers   as  bhil-us, 
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or  monsters,  the  name  here  bestowed  upon  heretics  and  scoffers.  They 
woixj  violently  opposed  and  beaten  with  sticks.  But  the  mild  demeanour  of 
the  Rahandas  gradually  made  their  authority  prevail.  The  people  were 
won  over  to  believe  them,  and  new-bom  children  were  named  after  them. 
The  pagodas  which  had  long  been  neglected  and  round  which  jungle  had 
grown  up,  were  repaired.  Pleasant  gardens  were  now  planted  for  the  resort 
of  the  religious,  and  the  reformed  doctrines  were  triumphant. 

The  only  other  event  of  importance  which  is  mentioned  in  the  history 
of  Tha-htun  is  the  introduction  of  the  Pi-ta-kat,  or  books  of  the  Budhist 
scriptures,  by  Budhaghosa.  This  event,  so  important  to  all  the  IndorChinese 
nations,  is  noticed  by  the  Kight  Reverend  Bishop  Bigandet  in  his  valuable 
"  Life  or  Legend  of  Gautama,'*  and  the  date  therein  ascribed  to  it,  from 
Talaing  or  Burmese  authority,  is  A.  D.  400.  Up  to  a  recent  period,  the  his- 
tories written  by  Talaings  or  Burmans  represented  Budhaghosa  as  a  great 
Rahan  of  Tha-htun,  who  went  to  Ceylon,  and  brought  from  thence  the 
sacred  books  to  his  native  land.  This  statement  has,  however,  been  corrected 
in  the  latest  edition  (^  the  Burmese  national  history  (Maha  Radzaweng), 
which  was  written,  or  revised,  in  the  palace  at  Amarapura  about  forty  years 
ago.  The  story  of  Budhaghosa  is  therein  correctly  told,  and  has  apparently 
been  derived  from  the  Mahavanso  of  Ceylon.  The  date  assigned  for  Budha- 
gliosa's  voyage  to  Tha-htun  is  A.  D.  403.*  Even  the  Talding  writers,  long 
jealous  for  the  honour  of  their  country,  seem  now  to  acknowledge  theii*  error 
as  to  the  birthplace  of  their  great  teacher.  In  a  late  paper  by  a  learned 
Talaing  which  I  have  perused,  it  is  acknowledged  that  there  are  two  accounts 
regarding  Budhaghosa ;  and  it  is  only  argued  that  in  returning  from  Ceylon 
to  the  continent  of  India,  he  may  have  come  by  ship  to  Tha-htun,  and  re- 
vived by  his  presence  the  drooping  flower,  religion.  That  Tha-htun  was  his 
native  place,  seems  to  be  silently  abandoned. 

All  that  can  be  gathered  of  the  early  history  of  Tha-htun  has  now  been 
noticed.  The  only  explanation  which  can  be  offered  for  the  entire  absence 
of  trustworthy  ancient  documents,  and  the  want  of  details  with  any  historic 
value,  is  the  ruthless  destruction  of  everything  by  Anaurahta,  king  of  Burma, 
in  the  eleventh  century  of  the  Christian  era.f  All  that  was  moveable  and 
worth  removing,  was  then  carried  away  to  Pug^n,  and  though  Tha-htun 
still  remained  as  a  part,  to  which  i>crhaps  a  few  foreign  ships  resorted,  the 
bulk  of  the  trade  passed  to  the  city  of  Pegu  ;  or  was  two  or  three  centuries 
later  established  at  Mut-ta-ma  (Martaban). 

*  In  Max  Miiller^B  introduction  to  Captain  Bc^ers^  parables  of  Bnddhagliosa,  the 
period  between  A.  D.  410  and  432  is  stated  as  being  that  of  the  literary  activity  of 
the  great  teacher  in  Ceylon. 

t  See  Journal  of  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal^  for  1868,  on  '  History  of  the  Burma 
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It  is  now  time  to  turn  to  the  history  of  Pegu.  This  country  became 
known  to  Europeans  in  the  fifteenth  century  when  it  was  a  powerful  kingdom. 
Aflerwards  it  long  existed  as  a  mere  "  geographical  expression,"  but  under 
other  influences  is  once  more  rising  to  commercial  gi'eatness. 

Concerning  the  foundation  of  the  city  of  Pegu  the  legends  relate  that 
at  the  time  when  the  lord  Gautama  came  through  the  air,  attended  by 
thousands  of  Kahandas  to  visit  the  king  of  Tha-htun,  the  sea  flowed  over 
the  whole  of  the  low  country,  now  occupied  by  Kangun  and  Pegu.  After 
preaching  to  the  king  and  people  of  Tha-htim,  Budha  returned  through  the 
air  to  go  to  the  middle  land.  When  passing  over  the  sea,  a  small  sand- 
bank appeared,  which  rose  above  the  surface  of  the  water,  shining  like  a 
silver  islet ;  and  there  the  lord  beheld  a  pair  of  golden  hdnsas,*  He  then 
predicted  that  hereafter  a  great  city  and  country  would  arise  in  that  spot ;  for 
wherever  golden  hdnsas  resort,  to  feed  and  enjoy  themselves,  happiness  and 
a  great  future  are  sure  to  follow  in  the  land.  The  country,  it  was  predicted, 
was  to  be  called  *  Hanthawati.'  These  birds  were  supposed  to  live  on  a  beauti- 
ful lake  in  the  midst  of  the  Him^aya,  which  region  was,  in  the  imaginations 
of  the  tropic-dwelling  Talaings,  invested  with  the  grandeur  of  immensity, 
not  immixed  with  gloom.  There  all  kinds  of  lotus  flowers  of  various  colours 
rested  on  the  water,  amidst  which,  never  disturbed  by  man,  the  birds  slept 
at  night,  and  came  to  their  far  off  feeding  place  in  the  morning. 

Now  it  so  happened,  according  to  the  divine  prediction,  more  than  nine 
hundred  years  after  the  lord  had  entered  Nirv&na,  that  the   silvery  sandbank 

*  The  hdnsa,  or  heniha,  is  still  the  sacred  bird  of  Pega.  Much  discnssion  has  aris- 
en as  to  its  identity.  It  is  not  a  native  bird  of  the  conntry.  The  Burmese  and  Ta- 
laings refer  to  the  Him&laya  region  as  its  home,  and  while  supposing  it  to  be  a  snpe- 
rior  order  of  wild  dnck  or  goose,  describe  it  in  such  glowing  but  nnscientifio  terms, 
that  an  ornithologist  would  be  puzzled  how  to  classify  it.  Bpence  Bardy  in  his 
"  Manual  of  Bbdhism,"  when  mentioning  hdnsas  as  inhabiting  the  Him&laya  according 
to  the  Budhist  geography,  observes  :  **  This  is  regarded  as  the  king  of  birds,  and  by 
Europeans  is  generally  supposed  to  be  the  golden  winged  swan,"  Colonel  Ynle,  in  his 
narrative  of  the  Mission  to  Ava  in  1855,  suggests  that  it  may  be  "  a  mythicised  swan." 
Mr.  T.  T.  Cooper  in  his  book  of  enterprising  travel  to  the  frontier  of  Eastern  Tibet  has 
the  following  passage,  which  may  be  accepted  as  indicating  the  bird  referred  to  in  the 
legend.  **  The  large  yellow  wild  duck  is  met  with  on  all  the  Thibetan  streams  and 
mountain  pools  at  a  great  elevation.  These  ducks  were  precisely  similar  to  the  brah- 
mini  ducks  of  the  upper  waters  of  the  Brahmaputra.  I  was  anxious  to  secure  a 
specimen  and  fired  at  the  first  I  saw,  but  luckily  missed,  for  a  Lama  who  was  with  us, 
rushed  up  in  great  consternation.  The  yellow  ducks  were  sacred  to  the  grand  Lama, 
and  to  kill  one  would  be  a  great  crime,  even  to  have  fired  at  the  sacred  bird  was  an 
offence."  These  birds  are  represented  in  the  "  boat  scene"  of  Sakya's  death,  carved 
in  bas-relief  at  Sanchi  (See  Cunningham's  Bhilsa  topes,  Plate  XI.)  One  of  them  re- 
presents a  former  existence  of  Gautama's,  and  probably  also  of  the  future  Budha 
Ariiuateya. 
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had  risen  up,  so  as  to  be  plainly  visible  above  the  surface  of  the  sea.  A 
foreign  ship  which  came  from  the  city  of  Bij-ja-n&-ga-ran,  had  been  on  a 
trading  voyage  to  Tha-htun,  and  in  returning  passed  near  the  sandbank. 
The  tide  was  falling  and  the  sailors  saw  a  number  of  golden  hdnthas  feeduig 
and  disporting  themselves  after  their  kind.  One  pair  was  conspicuous  above 
the  rest.  The  sailors  looked  and  wondered.  When  they  reached  their  own 
country,  they  related  what  they  had  seen.  Their  story  reached  the  king 
Ban-du-ra-reng.  The  king's  teacher  being  a  man  of  learning,  well  read  in 
the  scriptures,  knew  that  the  lord  Gautama  had  been  to  that  country,  and 
that  what  had  been  seen  by  the  sailors  was  an  omen  of  its  future  greatness. 
By  his  advice,  the  king  determined  to  secure  for  his  descendants  the  spot 
where  the  hanthas  had  been  seen.  He,  therefore,  had  a  stone  pillar  engraved 
with  his  name  and  title.  This  was  conveyed  in  a  ship  to  the  spot,  and  de- 
posited in  the  sea,  close  to  the  silvery  sandbank.  Afber  this,  when  one 
hundred  and  sixty  years  had  passed,  the  silvery  sandbank  had  risen  much 
higher  and  become  firm  land.  King  Bandurareng  had  passed  away,  and  his 
grandson  Ku-wa-tha  N&-reng  now  reigned.  He  knowing  all  that  had 
occurred,  sent  a  ship  under  a  wise  man  of  high  rank  to  make  search  for  the 
stone  pillar  deposited  by  his  grandfather,  and  so  to  prove  his  right  to  the 
land. 

Now  at  this  time  A-din-na  Radza  was  king  of  Tha-htun.  He  was  jea- 
lous for  religion,  and  had  succeeded  his  father  Thin-na-geng-ga  to  the  exclu- 
sion of  two  half-brothers,  whose  succession  had  been  favoured  by  his  father 
during  his  lifetime.  The  story  of  their  birth  is  thus  told.  On  the  sea-shore, 
far  from  the  habitations  of  men,  a  female  dragon  came  and  laid  an  egg.  A 
hermit  who  dwelt  in  a  cave  hard  by,  found  the  egg  and  took  it  to  his  home. 
In  seven  days  a  female  child  was  produced  from  the  egg,  who  was  brought 
up  by  the  hermit.  When  grown  up,  she  was  married  to  king  Thin-na-geng- 
ga,  and  raised  to  the  rank  of  chief  queen.  She  gave  birth  to  two  sons,  who 
were  named  Thamala  and  Wimala.  The  queen,  notwithstanding  her  beauty 
and  the  high  favour  of  the  king,  was  always  an  object  of  aversion  among 
the  nobles  of  the  court,  though  it  was  not  then  known  that  she  was  of  the 
Naga  or  dragon  race.  This  was  discovered  by  the  sagacity  of  the  king's 
teacher,  and  she  then  died  suddenly  in  a  very  mysterious  manner.  Her  two 
sons  were  sent  away  to  the  hermit,  who  was  called  their  grandfather,  and 
who  brought  them  up  in  the  forest.  On  the  death  of  their  father,  another 
son  of  his,  called  A-din-na  Radza,  succeeded  to  the  throne.  The  two  young 
princes,  by  the  advice  of  the  hermit,  determined  to  build  a  city  for  themselves 
to  the  west,  on  the  land  where  the  hermit  knew  the  golden  hdnsas  used  to 
feed,  and  where  the  lord  Gautama  had  predicted  that  a  great  city  would 
arise.  They,  therefore,  collected  one  hundred  and  seventy  fanulies  from  the 
country  of  Tha-htun,  and  embarked  them  on  bamboo  rafts,  ten  families  on 
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each.     They  floated  down  the  stream  on  the  hanks  of  which  the  rafbs  had 
been  made,  and  after  many  perils,  reached  the  spot  where  the  city  Han-tha- 
wa-ti  was  to  be  built.     Some  people  who  dwelt  on  the  west  side  of  the  river, 
numbering  in  all  three  hundred   and  thirty   families,  now  joined   the  two 
princes,  who  thus  had  with  them  in  all  ^^^  hundred  families.     When  they 
were  considering  how  to  lay  out  the  city,  they  were  suddenly  joined  by  two 
venerable  men,  who  were  Tha-kya  Meng  (Sekra,  or  Indra),  and  an  attendant 
deva.     They  appeared  in  the  guise  of  carpenters,  with  instruments,  measures, 
and  ropes,  and  offered  to  help  the  princes.     This  offer  was  accepted  with 
joy  ;  but  when  they  were  about  to  measure  the  ground,  the  nobleman  who 
had  been  sent  by  the  king  of  Bij-ja-na-ga-ran  appeared  with  his  followers, 
and  claimed  the  ground  for  his  master.     The  two  princes   replied  saying, 
"  You  are  foreigners,  you  have  no  right  to  our  native  land."     The  nobleman 
answered  that  when  thirteen  fathoms   of  water  existed  over  the  spot,  an 
ironstone  pillar,  with  the  name,  title,  and  seal  of  the  king  of  Bij-ja-n&-ga-ran 
had  been  placed  there.     The  disguised  Tha-gya  Meng  now  replied   for  the 
princes   that   a  golden  pillar  had  been  placed  in  that  spot  before  the  stone- 
pillar  had  been  deposited,  on  which  their  names  were  inscribed,  and  it  would 
be  found  deeper  down  than  the  other.     It  was  argued,  therefore,  to  dig  for 
the  pillars,  and  the  right  to  the  land  was  to  be  determined  by  the  ownership 
of  the  older  pillar.     Now  Tha-gya  Meng  foresaw  by  his  superior  sagacity 
that,  if  western  foreigners  were  to  be  supreme  in  this  land,  false  hereti- 
cal opinions  would  arise  ;  whereas  the  divine  prediction  was,  that  true  reli- 
gion was  to  be  built  up ;  the  hidagdt  (pitakattaga)  was  to  be  recited  and 
reverenced,  and  holy  relics  were  to  be  worshipped.     He,  therefore,  created  a 
golden  pillar,  on  which  were  inscribed  the  names  of  former  kings  of  Tha-htun, 
and  by  his  power  it  was  conveyed  under  ground  ten  fathoms  beneath  the  stone 
pillar  of  the  Kulas   (western  foreigners).     So  when  they  assembled  to  dig, 
and'  the  Kul^  had  found  their   stone   pillar,   Tha-gya   Meng   said,  "  Yoiu:« 
"  is  true,  but  it  was  placed  after  ours,  which  is  deeper  down,  and  by  which 
"  our  claim  will  be  proved."     The   KuUs  replied,   "  If  you  have  an  inscrib- 
"  ed  pillar  beneath  ours,  we  will  acknowledge  ourselves  defeated."     Then 
they  dug  down,  and  lo  !  at  ten  fathoms  depth   was  found   a  golden   pillar, 
with  a  date   more  ancient  than  that  on  the  stone  pillar.     The  KuUs  then 
acknowledged  themselves  defeated,  and  went  away  taking  their  stone  pillar 
with  them.     The  spot  where  the  golden  pillar  was  found,  being  the  place 
where  the  golden  hdnsas  fed,  was  made  the  centre  from  which  the  city  was 
marked  out.     Tha-gya  Meng  measured  the  ground  with  a  rope  on  which 
pearls  were  strung,  so  that  the  land  might  be  sacred,  and  set  apart  for  ever, 
firee  from  the  rule  and  ownership  of  foreigners,  or  any  but  its  own  princes. 
The  golden  pillar  was  moved  a  little  to  the   south,  and  a  pagoda  was  then 
built  witl\^  which  it  was  enshriDed,  and  in  memory  of  the  defeat  of  tho 
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foreigners  it  was  called,  in  the  Mun  language,  Kyaik-tsa-ne,  and  in  Burmese 
Ranaung-myin-phra.*  The  city  was  founded  in  the  year  of  the  lord's  Nirva- 
na 1116,  being  equivalent  to  A.  D.  573.  Thd-ma-la  Kunim&,  the  elder  of 
the  two  brothers,  was  now  consecrated  king. 

In  the  story  of  the  foundation  of  the  city  of  Pegu,  and  the  events  which 
led  to  it,  we  appear  to  have  the  legendary  version  of  the  struggle  for  ascend- 
ancy between  Brahman  and  Budhist.  This  struggle  was  still  going  on  in 
parts  of  Southern  India  in  the  sixth  century  of  the  Christian  era,  and  it 
would  no  doubt  be  extended  to  the  colonies  and  settlements  on  the  coast  of 
R6manya.  The  kings  of  Tha-htun  and  the  principal  citizens  were  of  Indian 
descent,  and  they  probably  participated  in  the  changes  which  were  going  on 
in  the  parent  country.  The  foundation  of  Pegu,  by  emigrants  of  Tha-htun, 
tells  both  of  a  dynastic  and  perhaps  a  religious  quarrel.  The  Budhist  party 
eventuallv  successful,  represent  the  founders  erf  Pegu  as  being  of  their  faith, 
and  their  opponents  as  heretics  and  foreigners,  though  the  latter  reproach 
was  probably  the  feeling  of  a  later  period.  One  cause  of  the  separation  for 
Tha-htun  appears  to  have  been  the  Naga,  dragon  or  snake,  worship,  which, 
as  has  been  shown  by  Mr.  Fergusson  in  his  learned  work,  extensively  pre- 
vailed about  this  time  in  India  ;  and  the  founders  of  Pegu  are  stated  to 
have  been  of  N6ga  descent  or,  in  other  words,  had  added  snake  worship  to 
the  reverence,  which,  by  the  precepts  of  Budhism,  should  be  shown  only  to 
the  memory  or  relics  of  Budha.  If  this  be  so,  the  reform  in  their  worship 
was  made,  as  was  the  case  in  Burma,  at  a  later  period.  From  tradition  and 
such  scanty  historical  notices  as  have  survived,  we  are  led  to  look  to  the 
east  coast  of  India,  and  especially  to  the  country  in  the  lower  courses 
of  the  rivers  Kistna  and  Qodavari,  with  the  adjoining  districts,  in  other 
words  ancient  Kalinga  and  Taling&na,  as  the  countries  which  at  a  very 
early  period  traded  with  and  colonized  the  coast  of  Pegu.  The  people  of 
Pegu  are  known  to  the  Burmese,  to  the  Indians,  and  thence  to  Europeans, 
by  the  name  TaUing.  This  word  is  derived  from  Taling^na,  and  the  name 
which  was  strictly  applicable  only  to  the  foreign  settlers,  has  in  the  course 
of  time  become  applied  to  the  whole  people.  As  has  already  been  stated, 
they  call  themselves  Mon,  Mun,  or  Mwun,  a  word  which  will  hereafter  be 
considered.  The  names  given  in  the  histories  of  Tha-htun  and  Pegu  to  the 
first  kings  of  those  cities  are  Indian  ;  but  they  cannot  be  accepted  as  being 
historically  true.  The  countries  from  which  the  kings  are  said  to  have  de- 
rived their  origin  are  Karannaka,  Kalinga,  Thubinga,  and  Bij.ja-n&-ga-ran. 
These  may  be  recognised  as  Karnata,  Kalinga,  Venga,  and  Vizianagaram, 
on   the  south-eastern  coast  of  India.     The  last  has,  in  after  times,  probably 

*  The  classic  name  of  the  city  Hen-thA-wa-ti,  or  Han-sa-wa-ti,  has  already  been 
explained.  The  common  name,  Pegu  or  Ba-go,  is  said  to  mean  in  the  Mnn  langaage 
*•  conquered  by  stratagem,"  alluding  to  the  incident  above  related. 
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been  mistaken  for  the  more  famous  Yijayanagar,  the  modem  city  on  the 
Tambudra  river.  The  word  Taling^na  never  occurs  in  the  Peguan  histories, 
but  only  the  more  ancient  name  Kalinga.  The  names  of  the  more  promi- 
nent kings  of  Tha-htun  and  Pegu,  all  occur  in  Indian  lists,  and  have  proba* 
bly  been  selected  as  pertaining  to  orthodox  Budhists,  or  as  being  famous  in 
early  l^end.  Thus  king  Tiktha,  Ti-tha,  or  Tissa,  of  Karannaka,  whose 
sons  are  represented  as  first  coming  to  Tha-htun,  is  probably  the  name  of 
Asoka's  brother  Tishya.  The  name  frequently  occurs  among  the  early  Bud* 
hist  kings  of  Ceylon.  The  elder  son  is  called  after  his  father  with  the  affix 
&umm6  ;  while  the  name  of  the  younger  Dza-ya,  is  apparently  Ja-ya  Sinha, 
the  founder  of  the  Chalukya  race  in  Talingana,  whom  Sir  Walter  Elliot* 
supposes  to  have  lived  in  the  early  part  of  the  fifth  century  of  the  Christian 
era,  and  Mr.  Fergusson  about  a  century  later.  The  eastern  branch  of  this 
line  reigned  in  Vengidesa,  which  comprised  the  districts  between  the  GodS- 
yari  and  the  Kistna,  below  the  Ghd^s,  and  eventually  fixed  their  capital  at 
Bajamahendri.  In  the  history  of  Tha-htun,  though  the  two  sons  of  king 
Tiktha  become  hermits,  they  adopt  two  sons,  one  of  whom  builds  the  city  of 
Tha-htun,  and  reigns  there  under  the  title  of  Thi-ha  Bndza.  This  name  is 
probably  derived  from  that  of  Raja  Sinha,  the  posthumous  son  of  Jaya  Sinha 
above  mentioned,  who  succeeded  afber  a  struggle  to  his  father's  power,  and 
whose  birth  and  alliance  by  marriage  with  his  enemies  the  Pallavas,  the 
possessors  of  the  country  south  of  the  Narbada,  are  reproduced  at  Tha-htun 
in  the  dubious  birth  of  Thi-h&  Badzd  from  a  dragon's  o^^^  though  he  is 
brought  up  by  the  hermit  Dza-ya.  The  kings  of  the  Chalukya  dynasty  who 
reigned  for  about  five  centuries,  were  of  lunar  race,  and  apparently  worship- 
pers of  Vislmu.t  The  establishment  of  this  family  caused  the  flight  and 
exile  of  numbers  of  Budhists,  or  quasi-Budhists,  from-  the  districts  on  the  sea* 
coast  of  Talingana.  On  this  point  Sir  Walter  Elliot  has  made  the  following 
remarks  in  a  communication  with  which  he  has  favoured  me.  "  There  is  no 
**  doubt,  the  intercourse  between  the  east  coast  of  India,  and  the  whole  of 
^  the  opposite  coast  of  the  Bay  of  Bengal  and  the  Straits  of  Malacca,  was  far 
''  greater  in  former  times  than  at  present.  It  had  attained  its  height  at  the 
^  time  that  the  Bucthists  were  in  the  ascendant,  that  is,  during  the  first  five 

*  Seo  Kumismatio  Gleanings,  Madras  Jonmal  of  Literature  and  Science,  Yol.  XX, 
Also,  Indian  Ghronologj,  by  J.  Fergnsaon,  Journal  B.  A.  Society,  1869. 

f  The  coins  of  these  kings  were  stampt  with  the  figure   of  a   boar,   and   thence 

0 

oame  to  be  called  '  varaha  mudra.'  A  largo  number  of  gold  coins  bearing  this  dovice, 
and  with  characters  pronounced  by  Sir  Walter  Elliot  to  be  an  ancient  form  of  Tolugu, 
were  found  some  years  ago  on  the  Island  of  Chednba,  on  the  coast  of  Arakan.  They 
were  probably  of  the  fifth  century.  They  were  found  not  far  from  the  sea  shore  dis* 
posed  as  if  hidden  by  persons  wrecked  on  the  coast,  or  otherwise  landing  suddenly. 
They  were  not  at  all  worn  by  usage.  One  of  these  coins  was  figured  and  described  by 
Captain  T.  Latter,  in  Jour.  As.  Soo.  of  Bengal,  Vol.  XY.,  p.  240. 
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**  or  six  centimes  of  our  era.  The  first  great  Budhist  persecution  both 
**  checked  it  and  also  drove  great  numbers  of  the  victims  to  the  opposite 
"  coast.  The  Tamil  and  Telugu  local  histories  and  traditions  are  full  of  such 
*^  narratives.  When  the  Chalukya  prince,  brother  of  the  king  of  Kalyan, 
'*  was  founding  a  new  kingdom  at  E&jamahendri,  which  involved  the  rooting 
"out  and  dispersion  of  the  pre-existing  rulers,  nothing  is  more  probable  than 
**  that  tsome  of  the  fugitives  should  have  found  their  way  to  Pegu.  One 
"  Tamil  MS.  refers  to  a  party  of  Budhist  exiles,  headed  by  a  king  of  Man- 
^  du,  flying  in  their  ships  from  the  coast." 

The  building  of  the  city  of  Pegu  in  A.D.  673,  by  emigrants  from  Tha- 
htun  under  the  princes  Tha-ma-la  and  Wi-ma-la,  together  with  the  attempt- 
ed occupation  of  the  site  by  the  representatives  of  the  king  of  Bij-ja-na-ga- 
ran,  have  ab*eady  been  related  and  commented  on.  There  appears  no  reason 
for  doubting  the  general  facts  of  the  narrative  ;  and  it  may  be  admitted  that 
the  princes  and  people  of  Indian  descent  in  Kamanya,  while  having  causes  for 
dissension  among  themselves,  may  have  resisted  the  attempted  establishment 
of  a  new  dynasty  from  Talingana.  But  as  has  already  been  observed  as 
regards  the  names  of  the  early  kings  of  Tha-htun,  so  the  names  of  the  actors 
in  the  scenes  at  Pegu,  have  probably  been  taken  in  after  times  from  the  chro- 
nicles of  Talingana,  or  even  of  the  modem  state  of  Yijayanagsu*.  The  name 
Vimala  occurs  in  the  list  of  kings  of  the  latter  state  so  late  as  A.  D.  1158. 
I  have  not  i^ound  the  name  Thamala,  but  the  term  Malla  as  a  surname  occurs 
constantly  among  the  Chalukya  kings  of  the  western  line,  commencing  with 
Yuddha  Malla  in  A.  D.  680. 

The  early  establishment  of  a  'colony,  or  city  for  trade,  on  the  coast  of 
Biimanya  by  settlers  from  Talingina,  satisfactorily  accounts  for  the  name 

■ 

Talaing,  by  which  the  people  of  Pegu  are  known  to  the  Burmese  and  to  all 
peoples  of  the  west.  But  the  Peguans  call  themselves  by  a  different  name. 
It  remains  then  to  be  inquired  whether  we  can  trace  from  what  race  they 
are  descended  ;  whether,  like  the  peoples  around  them — the  Burmese,  the 
Siamese,  and  the  Karens — ^they  belong  to  the  Indo-Oliinese  family,  a  branch 
of  the  Mongoloids  of  Huxley,  or  come  from  another  stock. 

The  people  of  Pegu,  as  has  already  been  stated,  call  themselves  Mun, 
Mwun,  or  Mon.  Their  original  language  has  almost  disappeared.  It  is 
probable  that  there  are  not  now  one  hundred  families  in  Pegu  proper,  in 
which  it  is  spoken  as  their  vernacular  tongue.  In  the  province  of  Martaban, 
however,  including  a  part  of  Ma\ilamyaing,  there  are  thousands  who  still 
speak  the  Mun  language  only.  These  are  chiefly  the  descendants  of  emi- 
grants who  left  Pegu  in  1826,  when  the  British  army  retired  and  occupied 
the  Tenasserim  territory.  The  Burmese,  since  the  conquest  of  Pegu  by 
Alompra  (Alaung  Phra)  in  1757-58,  had  strongly  discouraged  the  use  of  the 
Mun  language.     After  the  war  with  the  British,  the  language  of  the  people 
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who  had  welcomed  the  invader,  was  furiously  proscribed.  It  was  forbidden 
to  he  taught  in  the  Budhist  monasteries  or  elsewhere.  The  result  has  been 
that  in  little  more  than  a  century,  the  language  of  about  a  million  of  people 
has  become  extinct.* 

In  physical  appearance,  the  Mun  people  are  scarcely  distinguishable  from 
the  Burmese.  They  are,  however,  shorter  and  stouter,  and  notwithstanding 
their  more  southern  position,  are  generally  lighter  in  complexion  than  Bur- 
mese of  the  same  class.  Indeed  the  higher  classes  of  the  Muns,  and  those 
whose  callings  in  cities  and  towns  do  not  involve  much  exposure  to  the  sun, 
are  much  fairer  than  those  of  the  same  classes  in  upper  Burma.  This  may 
be  partly  attributable  to  the  lai^  admixture  of  Shan  blood  from  Zimm6 
and  the  adjoining  states,  which  occurred  at  a  comparatively  late  period  of 
their  history.  But  there  are  also  climatic  causes.  For  about  six  months  of 
the  year,  the  sky  of  Pegu  is  more  or  less  obscured  with  clouds ;  and  the  habit 
of  carrying  umbrellas  as  a  protection  against  sun  and  rain  is  much  more 
common  with  the  Taldings  than  among  the  Burmese.  But  the  question  of 
complexion  among  many  Indo-Chinese  tribes  is  certainly  perplexing.  Some 
of  the  Karen  tribes  in  the  mountains,  especially  the  younger  people,  are  not 
darker  than  southern  Europeans ;  while  those  settled  in  the  delta  of  the 
Erawati,  are  much  the  same  in  that  respect  as  the  Mun  people  among  whom 
they  dwell.  While  then' the  physical  characteristics  of  the  Mun  would  lead 
us  to  class  them  with  the  Indo-Chinese  around  them,  their  language  points 
to  a  different  conclusion.  I  believe  this  peculiarity  was  first  brought  to 
notice  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Mason,  Missionary  to  the  Karen  people.  That 
learned  man  has,  in  his  work  on  Burma,  pointed  out  the  remarkable  similari- 
ty between  the  language  of  the  Mun  of  Pegu,  and  that  of  the  Hofo  or 
Munda  people  of  Chutia  Nagpur,  called  the  Kols.  The  first  syllable  of 
the  word  Munda,  which  is  used,  as  I  understand,  to  designate  the  language 
of  several  tribes  in  the  western  highlands  of  Bengal,  rather  than  as  a  tribal 
name,  is  identical  in  sound  with  the  race  name  of  the  people  of  Pegu.  The 
connection  of  the  two  peoples  as  shown  by  the  similarity  of  their  languages 
in  a  series  of  test  words,  has  been  commented  on  by  the  Honourable  Mr. 
Campbell  in  a  paper  on  the  Kaces  of  India  in  the  Journal  of  the  Ethnologi- 
cal Society.  We  appear  then  to  be  forced  to  the  conclusion,  that  the  MuiL 
or  Talking  people  of  Pegu,  are  of  the  same  stock   as  the   Kols,   and  other 

*  There  are,  however,  some  thousands  of  the  Mnn  people  in  Siam,  who  emig^ted 
there  towards  the  end  of  the  18th  and  in  the  early  part  of  the  19th  centuries,  to  es- 
cape the  cmel  rale  of  the  Burmese.  Descendants  of  Man  colonists  from  Tha-htan 
were  heard  of  hj  Dr.  Richardson,  in  April  1837,  as  being  located  on  the  northern  fron- 
tier of  the  Karenni  ooantry.  They  were  said  to  have  been  originally  placed  there  by 
king  Naurahta,  being  a  part  of  his  captiyes.  It  would  be  interesting  to  know  if  their 
language  remains  unaltered. 
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aboriginal  tribes  of  India,  wbo  may  have  occupied  tbat  ootmtry  before  ereii 
the  Dravidians  entered  it.  Csoma  de  Koros,  in  his  Tibetan  Dictionary,  defines 
Mon  as  a  general  name  for  the  hill  people  between  the  plains  of  India  and 
Tibet.  Assmning  that  a  people  having  that  name,  once  inhabited  the  east- 
em  Himalaya  region,  and  migrated  to  the  south,  we  have  now  no  means  of 
tracing  whether  the  Mun  of  Pegu  came  direct  down  the  course  of  the  Era- 
wati,  or  parting  from  their  kinsmen  the  Kolarian  tribes  in  the  lower  course 
of  the  Ganges  or  Brahmaputra,  came  through  Arakan  to  their  present  seat. 
There  appear  now  to  be  no  indications  of  their  presence,  either  in  Arakan  or 
in  the  country  of  the  Upper  Er&wati ;  though  more  careftil  inquiry  into  the 
languages  of  some  of  the  wild  hill  tribes,  between  Arakan  and  Manipdr,  might 
possibly  show  their  track.  The  Dravidians  of  Talingina,  who  beyond  all 
doubt  came  by  sea  to  the  eastern  shores  of  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  probably  a 
thousand  years  before  the  Christian  era,  found  the  Mun  rude  savages,  who 
even  some  five  centiuies  later,  are  called  hhiluSy  or  ogres.  Yet  the  Dravidian 
colonists  have  been  merged  into  the  mass  of  that  wild  race.  Their  name 
indeed  remains  in  the  word  Talaing,  but  it  is  known  only  to  foreigners,  and 
is  not  acknowledged  in  the  language  of  the  people.  Though  the  alphabet 
used  by  the  Mun  is  derived  from  an  Indian  source,  through  the  Dravidians, 
there  is  probably  little  or  no  trace  of  the  language  of  that  race  in  the  Mun 
tongue. 

The  city  of  Pegu  having  been  founded,  the  historians  of  the  Mun  peo- 
ple thenceforth  make  it  the  centre  round  which  the  fortune  of  their  race 
revolves.  Thamala  was  consecrated  king  by  the  solemn  ceremony  of  hithe^' 
ka,  or  water  poured  on  the  body,  and  assumed  the  title  of  Mahimu  Thamala 
Kummara.  This  king  is  stated  to  have  built  the  city  of  Mutamau  (Muta- 
ma,  or  Martaban),  three  years  after  the  foundation  of  Pegu  ;  and  he  founded 
other  cities  in  the  temtory  he  reigned  over.  But  after  a  reign  of  twelve 
years,  his  younger  brother  Wimala  conspired  against  him  and  put  him  to 
death.  Thamala  left  a  son  who  then  was  seven  years  old.  He  was  concealed 
by  his  mother  and  sent  to  a  wild  district  in  the  hills,  e^ast  of  the  Tsit-tauug 
River,  where  he  was  brought  up  amidst  a  herd  of  wild  buffaloes. 

Wimala  was  consecrated  king.  In  the  third  year  of  his  reign,  he  built 
the  city  of  Tsit-taung  (Sittang).  After  he  had  reigned  ^ve  years,  in  the 
year  590,  A.  D.,  the  king  of  Bij-ja-na-ga-ran  sent  an  army  with  seven  ships, 
and  a  champion  seven  cubits  high,  to  conquer  Han-tha-wa-ti.  It  was  agreed 
that  the  quarrel  should  be  decided  by  a  fight  between  two  champions.  The 
whole  country  was  searched,  but  king  Wimala  and  his  nobles  could  find  no 
one  to  meet  the  Kula  giant.  At  length  appeared  the  lost  prince,  the  son  of 
Thamala,  who  now  was  sixteen  years  old.  He  fought  and  slew  the  giant. 
His  uncle  now  offered  to  abdicate  the  throne  ;  but  he  would  not  consent  to 
reign,  and  again  retired  to  the  forest,  east  of  the  Tsit-taung  River.     There 
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he  huilt  the  city  of  Ka-tha  in  the  mountains.  King  Wimala  died  not  long 
after,  and  the  young  prince  then  hecame  king  with  the  title  of  Katha  Kum- 
ma.  His  reign  was  prosperous,  hut  lasted  only  for  seven  years.  Thirteen 
kings  are  represented  as  succeeding  these  founders  of  the  kingdom,  hut  the 
hereditary  succession  was  broken  by  usurpers.  The  monarchy,  however,  gra- 
dually established  its  power  over  the  whole  country  of  Kdmanya,  from 
Puthin  (Bassein)  on  the  west,  to  Mutamau  on  the  east.  Tha-htun  appears 
to  have  gradually  declined,  and  remained  merely  as  a  city  and  sea  port  with 
little  territory.  The  sixteenth  king  of  Pegu,  an  usurper,  is  named  Punna- 
rika,  or  brahman-heart,  which  indicates  religious  strife  as  introduced  at  this 
time  (A.  D.  746).  He  is  said,  however,  to  have  been  eminently  religious, 
and  even  to  have  listened  daily  to  the  preaching  of  the  Budhist  Rah6ns. 
But  he  is  represented  as  inclined  towards  the  ancient  Hindu  traditions  ;  for 
he  built,  or  re-established,  the  city  of  Aramdna,  which  is  said  anciently  to 
have  occupied  the  site  of  the  present  city  of  Ran-gun.  He  called  this  city 
E&manago,  or  city  of  Kama.  At  this  time,  says  the  Talaing  historian,  as  if 
anxious  to  save  the  king's  character  as  a  Budhist,  the  land  of  the  Shw6  Ta« 
kun  (Dagon)  was  not  distinctly  marked  off,  so  that  no  impious  encroachment 
was  made.  To  the  north  of  this  city  was  built  another,  which  was  called 
Ramawati,  now  MengaUdun.  This  king  died  after  a  reign  of  fifteen  years. 
Both  his  name  and  the  occurrence  of  Rama  in  the  name  of  two  cities  he 
built,  indicate  an  actual  or  attempted  revival  of  Hinduism. 

Punnarika  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Tiktha  or  Tissa,  who  was  very 
different  in  his  religious  views,  but  who  was  at  length  converted  and  became 
a  sincere  believer.  In  the  early  part  of  his  life,  he  was  ensnared  in  the  here- 
tical doctrines  of  Dewadat,  rejected  the  Bidag^t,  and  would  neither  worship 
the  pagodas,  nor  listen  to  the  preaching  of  the  Rah^ns,  nor  follow  the  learn- 
ing of  the  Brahmans.  Not  content  with  this,  he  destroyed  the  pagodas, 
mutilated  the  holy  images  and  flung  them  into  the  river  ;  he  prohibited  by 
proclamation  the  worship  of  these  or  of  holy  relics,  and  threatened  with  the 
punishment  of  death  all  who  should  dare  to  disobey  his  decree.  The  people 
were  dismayed,  and  remained  helpless,  but  were  rescued  from  peril  by  a  mira- 
culous occurrence.  There  was  a  young  girl  in  the  city  of  Han-tha-wa-ti,  the 
daughter  of  a  wealthy  merchant,  who  had  been  religiously  brought  up  by 
her  mother,  and  from  the  age  of  ten  years  had  listened  to  the  preaching  of 
the  law.  Badra  Devi  was  sincerely  devoted  to  the  worship  of  the  three 
treasures.  She  was  sixteen  years  old  when  the  otder  went  forth  to  throw 
the  holy  images  into  the  water.  One  morning,  she  went,  as  was  her  custom, 
surrounded  by  her  attendants,  to  bathe  in  the  stream,  and  seeing  a  golden 
image  which  had  been  flung  into  the  water,  she  drew  it  out,  saying,  "  Who 
has  done  this  wicked  deed  ?''  The  chief  attendant  replied,  ^  Lady,  the  king 
*^  has  ordered  this,  and  will  put  to  death  any  one  who  worships  the  holy 
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''  images  and  relics."  The  maiden  said,  "  I  will  devote  my  life  to  the  three 
'^  treasures,  and.  will  endure  death  rather  than  forsake  them."  She  then  care- 
fully washed  the  image,  and  set  it  up  in  a  zay&t  which  was  close  hy.  News 
of  this  was  soon  carried  to  the  palace,  and  the  king  in  a  fierce  n^e  called  for 
Badra  Devi.  When  the  messengers  arrived,  the  maiden  was  still  employed 
in  cleaning  and  decorating  the  holy  image,  and  she  entreated  them  to  let  her 
complete  her  pious  work.  Having  finished,  she  then  with  her  attendants 
proceeded  to  the  palace.  When  the  king  heard  the  report  of  the  messengers, 
he  raged  like  a  hungry  lion  at  the  sight  of  liannless  animals.  He  ordered 
that  the  maiden  should  forthwith  be  trampled  to  death  by  a  mad  elephant. 
The  master  of  the  elephants  having  brought  a  mad  one,  the  animal  was  urged 
on  to  crush  the  maiden.  But  she  invoked  the  protection  of  the  three  trea- 
sures, and  the  seven  good  n6ts,  while  she  prayed  for  blessings  on  the  king, 
on  the  elephant,  and  on  its  driver.  The  elephant  could  not  be  made  to  hurt 
her.  Again  and  again  he  was  urged  on  with  violence,  but  he  would  not 
obey.  The  king  then  ordered  that  she  should  be  b\UTit  with  fire.  She  was 
thickly  enveloped  with  straw,  but  the  straw  could  not  be  kindled.  The  king 
then  ordered  that  she  should  be  brought  before  him.  She  appeared  with 
becoming  modesty  and  respect,  while  the  king  bawled  out  contemptuously, 
"  Thou  hast  taken  thy  teacher's  image  out  of  the  water,  and  placed  it  in  a 
"  zayat ;  if  the  image  will  fly  through  the  air  into  my  presence,  I  will  spare 
"  thy  life  ;  but  if  not,  thy  body  shall  be  cut  into  seven  pieces."  Badra  Devi 
begged  to  be  allowed  to  go  to  the  zayat,  and  respectfully  to  invite  the  holy 
image.  She  and  her  attendants  therefore  went,  and  certain  nobles  of  the 
court  were  sent  to  watch  them.  The  maiden  prayed  to  the  three  treasures 
and  the  seven  good  nats,  that  the  image  might  fly  through  the  air  to  the 
king's  palace.  Then  straightway  the  imagerthe  maiden,  her  attendants,  and 
the  nobles,  were  borne  through  the  air  to  the  royal  feet.  The  king  much 
astonished,  said :  '^  Let  the  Dewad&t  teachers  fly  through  the  air,  so  that  all 
the  people  may  see  them."  But  they  could  not  do  so.  The  king  then 
believed  the  truth,  and  banished  the  false  teachers  from  his  country.  Then 
asking  the  consent  of  her  parents,  he  married  Badra  Devi,  and  she  was  con- 
secrated chief  Queen.  The  pagodas  and  other  holy  buildings  were  now 
repaired,  and  the  people  rejoiced  greatly.  King  Tiktha  reigned  for  twenty 
years,  and  with  him  closes  the  line  of  seventeen  kings  who  represent  the 
three  native  dynasties  of  Pegu. 

A  gap  now  occurs  in  the  narrative  of  events  which  the  native  historians 
either  have  not  attempted  to  bridge  over,  or  have  noticed  with  only  a  few 
general  statements.  In  a  preliminary  sketch  to  the  copy  of  the  history 
which  I  possess,  it  is  stated  that  the  first  seventeen  kings,  extending  from 
the  foundation  of  the  city  of  Hanthdwati  to  king  Tiktha,  reigned  for  a  period 
of  five  hundred  years.     But  in  the  detailed  account  of  the  reigns  of  those 
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kings,  the  sum  of  the  years  they  are  stated  to  have  reigned,  amounts  to  only 
two  hundred  and  eight.  The  first  part  of  the  history  then  closes  as  if  a 
great  crisis  had  heen  endured.  A  new  chapter  is  opened  which  simply  states 
that  the  destinies  of  Hanthiwati  were  accomplished ;  the  line  of  kings 
broken  ;  and  the  writer  then  bursts  forth  in  lamentation  over  the  rule  of 
foreign  Burmese  kings  and  their  hateful  governors.  Three  of  these  are  men- 
tioned and  reviled,  and  the  narrative  then  passes  on  to  events  near  the  close 
of  the  thirteenth  century  of  the  Christian  era,  when  Mongols  and  Turks 
overthrew  the  Burmese  monarchy ;  Pugan  was  captured,  and  her  king  a 
fugitive.  Supposing  that  the  seventeen  kings  represent  in  some  fashion  the 
events  of  five  hundred  years,  then  the  close  of  king  Tiktha*s  reign  would  be 
about  A.  D.  1073.  From  that  time  until  the  capture  of  the  Burmese  capi- 
tal by  the  Mongols,  there  is  a  period  of  about  two  hundi-ed  and  eleven  years, 
of  which  the  Mim  chroniclers  say  nothing,  except  the  loss  of  their  native 
kings,  and  the  rule  of  three  hated  foreign  governors.  This  hiatus  is  not 
peculiar  to  the  manuscript  history  which  I  possess,  but  may  be  traced  in 
others.  Thus  Dr.  Mason  from  the  copy  which  he  followed,  dates  the  founda- 
tion of  Pegu  A.  D.  573  and  the  death  of  Tik-tha  A.  D.  841,  but  immediately 
after  this,  there  is  a  blank  of  more  than  three  hundred  years.  In  Major 
Lloyd's  Gazetteer  of  the  District  of  Bangun,  in  which  a  list  of  the  kings  of 
Pegu  is  given  from  native  records,  this  blank  does  not  appear.  But  that  is, 
because  the  foundation  of  Hanth&wati  has  been  post-dated  to  A.  D.  1152,  a 
year  quite  impossibly  to  be  reconciled  with  the  histories  of  Burma,  Tha-htim, 
and  the  subsequent  history  of  Pegu  itself.  The  cause  of  these  great  discre- 
pancies arises  from  the  Talaing  historians  having  sought  to  conceal  the  reli- 
gious revolutions  in  their  country,  during  the  ninth  and  tenth  centuries,  and 
to  avoid  narrating  the  conquest  of  theii'  country  by  Anauraht6,  king  of  Pug6n, 
about  A.  D.  1050,  with  its  continued  subjection  to  Burma  for  more  than  two 
hundred  years.  And  it  is  strange  that  in  the  Burmese  Maha  Badza  weng, 
though  the  conquest  of  Tha-htun  is  narrated  at  great  length,  nothing  is 
said  of  the  occupation  of  the  city  Hanthawati.  Yet  no  doubt,  the  city  was 
then  taken  by  the  Burmese  king.  Either  then  it  was  supposed  that  the 
capture  of  the  ancient  city  of  Tha-htun  rendered  special  mention  of  Pegu 
unnecessary,  or  the  chroniclers  hesitated  to  record  the  first  instance  of  the 
falsification  of  the  legend,  which  in  the  cause  of  religion  assigned  to  Pegu 
a  perpetual  succession  of  kings  in  the  line  of  Thamala  kumara.  The 
Talaing  historians  have  endeavoured  to  represent  their  country  as  having 
been  uniformly  orthodox  Budhist,  while  the  records  they  present  to  us,  show 
that  there  have  been  frequent  alternations  of  Budhism  and  Brahmanism. 
The  names  of  the  two  last  kings  of  the  native  dynasty,  Punnarika  and 
Tiktha,  with  the  few  notices  we  have  regarding  them,  show  that  their 
reigns  represent  periods  of  religious  strife  between  the  two  great  sects,  and 
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the  attempted  introduction  of  a  form  of  worshi|r~aiits^onistic  to  both. 

Punnarika,  or  "  brahman-hearfc/'  aufficiently  indicates  the  influence  during 

one  period  ;  while  the  name  Tiktha,  or  Tishza,  identical  with  that  of  the 

brother  of  Asoka,  points  to  a  corrupt  Budhism,  and  the  re-establishment 

of  that  worship.     This  is  typified  in  the  pleasing  legend  of  Badra  Devi, 

and  Budhism  has  been  the  cherished  religion  of  the  people  from  that  time 

until  now. 

From  the  time  of  Anaurahta  the  history  of  Pegu  becomes  clearer.     The 

measures  of  his  successors  in  that  country  are  constantly  referred  to  in 

Burmese   history.     His  son  and  successor  Tsau-lii    appointed   his   foster- 

brother  Ea-man   Kan  governor   of  Pegu.     But  he  ungratefully  rebelled, 

and  marched  with  a  large  army  of  Talaings  against  Pugnn.     At  first  he 

was  successful,  but  was  at  length  killed.     In  the  reign  of  A-laung-tsi-thu, 

which  extended  from  A.  D.  1085  to  1160,  Bassein  was  the  principal  port 

of  departure  for  Ceylon,  with  which  island  there  was  much  communication. 

This  king  sent  an  army  of  one  hundred  thousand  Tailings,  to  place  the 

exiled  son  of  the  king  of  Arakan  on  the  throne  of  his  ancestors.     From  this 

time  until  near  the  final  destruction  of  Pugan  about  A.  D.  1277,  or  by  one 

reckoning  1284,  there  is  ample  evidence  that  the  Burmese  were  supreme 

in  Pegu.     During  this  period,  the  Shans  had  come  down  from  Zimme,  and 

occupied  the  country  east  of  the  Than-lwin  (Salwin)  River.     The  time  was 

at  hand  when  they  were  to  become  supreme.     With  the  capture  of  Pugan 

by  the  hordes  of  Kublai  Khan,  Pegu  began  to  revive.     The  Burmese  king 

called  from  his  flight  Taruk-py6  Meng,  fled  from  his  capital  to  Bassein, 

ready  no  doubt  to  embark  for  Ceylon  if  necessary.     The  Taruk  did  not 

follow,  but  lefb  the  country,  and  the  king  returned  to  his  capital.     But  the 

Burmese  monarchy  was  now  tottering,  and  in  the  confusion  which  arose,  the 

Talaing  people  found  the  opportunity  to  recover  their  independence,  though 

under  a  foreign  dj'nasty  of  kings. 

The  Mun  chronicles  thus  relate  the  events  which  led  to  the  re-establish- 
ment of  the  kingdom. 

"  Now  at  this  time,  the  country  of  Hanthdwati  paid  tribute  to  the 
"  king  of  Pugan,  and  oflicers  were  appointed  to  rule  these,  and  were  relieved 
"  in  turn.  A  youth  of  Burman  race,  named  Akhamwun,  lived  with  his 
"  father  and  mother  near  the  city,  and  was  placed  for  instruction  in  a 
"  monastery,  where  he  became  a  probationer.  The  Abbot  soon  perceived 
"  that  he  was  a  youth  of  great  ability,  and  judged  that  from  the  accumulatioa 
"  of  former  merit,  he  would  become  a  great  man.  After  passing  the  grade 
"  of  a  Thamane,  he  lefb  the  monastery,  and  married  into  a  Talaing  family. 
"  Being  appointed  an  officer  in  one  of  the  royal  boats,  he  in  time  took  his 
"  turn  of  duty  at  Pugdn,  where  he  attracted  the  attention  of  the  king  by 
<<  his  zeal  and  energy,  and  was  promoted  to  the  command  of  the  boat.     Ono 
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"  night  he  dreamed  that  he  stood  with  ooe  foot  in  Hanthfiwati,  and  one  foot 
**  in  Pagan,  which  a  Brahman  interpreted  to  mean  that  he  wotdd  become  a 
"  king.  On  the  return  of  his  boat  to  Pegu,  he  was  careful  in  collecting 
"  what  was  due  from  the  people,  to  prevent  extortion,  and  having  become 
"  popular  through  the  help  of  his  father-in-law,  many  of  the  merchants  and 
"  wealthy  citizens  joined  him.  His  first  care  was  to  repair  the  city  walls, 
"  which  had  been  suffered  to  go  to  decay.  The  king  of  Pagan  hearing  of 
"  this  plot,  appointed  his  son-in-law  Commander-in-Chief  of  an  army  to 
"  reduce  the  city  to  obedience.  This  army  was  defeated,  as  well  as  a  second, 
"  and  at  last  Akhimwun  proclaimed  himself  king  with  the  title  of  Thu-nek- 
*'  khautsa  Bddzi."  These  events  occurred,  it  is  stated,  about  the  Burmese 
year  635,  or  A.  D.  1273,  but  the  dates  given  in  the  Mun  chronicle  are  not 
to  be  depended  on.  Probably  the  Burmese  usurper  had  at  this  time 
sufficient  power  to  be  practically  independent ;  but  it  is  not  likely  that  he 
proclaimed  himself  king  before  the  fall  of  Pugun,  which,  as  we  have  already 
stated,  was  some  years  later. 

Akh^mwun  no  sooner  was  king  than  he  belied  all  the  promise  of  his 
former  life,  and  by  his  tyranny  became  hated.  He  was  at  length  put  to 
death  by  his  brother-in-law  Leng-gya,  after  he  had  reigned  two  years. 
Leng-gya  had  possession  o^  the  palace  for  eight  days,  and  was  then  killed 
by  Akhyemwun,  who  was  also  a  brother-in-law  of  Akhamwun.  Akhyemwun 
was  now  consecrated  king  of  Pegu  with  the  title  of  Tarabya. 

At  this  time  Muttama  (Martaban)  had  become  independent  of  Pegu. 
It  was  ruled  by  Wa-re-ru,  who  had  deposed  the  Burmese  governor  A-lim-ma 
and  put  him  to  death.  The  kings  of  Muttama  and  Pegu,  feeling  that  they 
must  combine,  made  an  agreement  of  friendship,  and  each  married  the  other's 
daughter.  Taruk-py^meng,  who  was  still  king  of  Pugan,  sent  an  army  under 
Radza  Then-gyan,  to  reduce  Pegu  to  obedience.  The  king  of  Pegu  occupied 
the  stronghold  of  Than-lyeng  (S}Tiam),  and  had  a  stockade  at  Ta-kun. 
The  Burmese  force  was  at  Dala.  The  positions  were  all  so  strong,  that 
neither  party  would  make  an  attack.  War^ru  then  came  with  an  army  to 
the  assistance  of  his  ally,  and  the  two  kings  advanced  by  land  and  water 
against  Dala.  They  were  entirely  successful,  and  after  several  actions,  the 
Burmese  were  forced  to  retire.  The  allied  kings  followed  the  Burmese  up 
the  Er&wati  as  far  as  Pad4ung.  They  then  returned  and  encamped  at 
Makan,  south  of  the  city  of  Pegu.  Here  dissension  arose  between  the  two 
kings  which  ended  in  a  fight.  Tarabya  was  defeated  and  fled.  Wa-r6-ru 
at  once  marched,  and  took  possession  of  the  palace  and  capital.  Tarabya 
was  captured  by  some  villagers  and  delivered  up  as  to  his  rival,  who,  at  the 
intercession  of  the  Budhist  monks,  spared  his  life.  Wa-re-ru,  now  king  of  the 
whole  country,  did  not  choose  to  fix  the  seat  of  his  government  at  Pegu, 
but  after  having  settled  the  affairs  of  the  country,  returned  to  Muttama^ 
F  6 
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i»king  TarabjA  with  him.     The  deposed  king  was  soon  after  put  to  death 
for  entering  into,  a  conspiracy. 

Of  the  birth  and  parentage  of  Wa-re-ru  there  are  conflicting  accounts. 

The  history  which  I  follow,  relates  that  there  was  at  Muttama  a  merchant 

of  the  name  of  Magadu  who  traded  to  the  adjoining  countries.     To  the 

east  was  the  country  of  Thuk-ka-te,  the  name  of  the  ancient  capital  of  Siam, 

or  the  ancient  seat  of  the  royal  family,  situated  on  a  branch  of  the  river 

Menam.     Magadu  went  to  Thuk-kat^,  and  entered  the  service  of  the  king  of 

that  coimtry.     He  either  possessed  a  female  elephant  which  gave  birth  to 

a  white  one,  or  he  captured  a  white  one  in  the  forest,  which  he  presented  to 

the  king.     This  was  regarded  as  an  omen  of  his  future   high   destiny.     On 

returning  to  Muttama,  he  raised  a  rebellion  against  Alimma,  the  Burmese 

governor,  and  put  him  to  death.*     Afber  this,  there  is  some  obscurity  in  the 

narrative  as  to  the  fate  of  Magadu,  and  it  might  almost  be  supposed  that 

he  disappeared.     But  this  arises  from  the  respectful  reserve  of  the  chronicler^ 

who  refrains  from  stating  distinctly  that  the  qtwndam  merchant  Magadu 

became  king  of  Muttama  under  the  name  of  Wa-r6-ru.     It  is  intimated  that 

his  great  fortune  resulted  from  the  merit  of  his  good  deeds  in  former  births. 

In  fact,  he  was  descended  from  one  of  the  Nat-Bhilu  who  b'stened  to  the 

preaching  of  Budha,  when  he  came  to  the  wild  region  east  of  Thsrhtun, 

instead  of  joining  those  who  impiously  drove  him  away.     Thus  he  is  claimed 

as  a  Mun  by  race,  though  it  is  probable  that  he  was  descended  from  a  Shan 

family  from  the  eastward,  which    had  settled  in  the  country  of  the  lower 

Than-lwin  (Salwin). 

Wa-r^-ru  was  now  king  of  Mut-ta-ma.  He  was  anxious  to  possess  a 
white  elephant,  which  is  the  great  object  of  the  ambition  of  a  Budhist  king, 
and  especially  of  an  usurper,  as  it  is  supposed  to  indicate  his  true  royal  de- 
scent. After  much  negociation  with  the  king  of  Thuk-ka-t^,  or  Siam,  a  white 
elephant  was  forwarded  by  that  monarch.  This  occurred  in  the  Burmese 
year  655  (A.  D.  1293),  six  years  after  War^ru  had  become  king.  As  the 
strength  of  his  kingdom  lay  in  the  country  of  the  Salwin,  where  the  Shans 
had  been  settling  for  several  generations,  the  king  made  Muttama  his  capital, 
though,  as  we  have  already  seen,  he  had  dethroned  Tarabyd  and  occupied 
Pegu.  The  Talaing  historians,  however,  as  he  did  not  reign  in  their  ancient 
capital,  do  not  include  his  name  among  the  kings  of  Hanthawati. 

After  the  fall  of  the  ancient  Burmese  monarchy,  the  Shan  chief  A-theng- 
kha-ya,  with  his  two  brothers,  ruled  at  Myin-tsaing  what  still  remained  of 
the  empire.  Having  heard  of  the  fame  of  Wareru's  white  elephant,  he  de- 
termined to  possess  it.  He  marched  with  an  army  to  Muttama  and  demand- 
ed that  the  sacred  animal  shoxdd   be  delivered  to  him.     This  was  refused, 

*  In  the  Bnrmese  Mahd  Uadz&  weng,  the  year  of  Alim-ma's  death  is  said  to  have 
lieen  A.  D.,  1281. 
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and  in  a  battle  which  took  place,  the  Shan-Burman  army  suffered  a  complete 
defeat.  After  this,  the  kingdom  had  peace  for  some  years.  But  the  two 
sons  of  Tarabyi,  who  were  kept  in  the  palace,  conspired  against  Wa-r6-ru, 
and  put  him  to  death.  -They,  however,  had  no  supporters,  and  were  obliged 
to  fly.  They  took  refuge  in  a  monastery,  but  were  dragged  forth  and  killed. 
Their  bodies  were  brought  and  laid  at  the  feet  of  the  king's  body,  and  the 
three  were  burnt  together.  King  War6ru  died  thus  in  the  year  668,  afber  a 
leign  of  nineteen  years. 

He  was  succeeded  by  his  brother  Khun-lau,  whose  first  care  was  to  soli- 
cit reco^ition  of  his  title  from  the  king  of  Siam.  This  was  granted,  and  the 
regalia  were  forwarded  to  him  with  a  suitable  title.  Not  long  after  this, 
the  kin^  of  Zimm6  attacked  Dunwun,  a  city  on  the  east  side  of  the  Tsit- 
t&ung  river,  and  plundered  it.  The  king  took  no  measures  to  defend  his 
territory,  and  seeing  that  he  was  a  man  of  no  capacity  and  careless  of  the 
honour  of  his  country,  Meng  Bala,  who  was  married  to  his  sister,  conspired 
against  him.  He  was  persuaded  to  go  out  in  the  forest,  under  pretence  of 
entrapping  a  wild  elephant  said  to  have  three  tusks.  Having  inveigled  him 
into  the  thick  depths  of  the  forest,  he  was  put  to  death  after  a  reign  of  four 
years. 

Meng  Bala  at  first  intended  to  seize  the  throne  himself,  but  by  the 
prudent  advice  of  his  wife,  he  made  their  eldest  son,  Dz&u-&u,  king.  The 
young  king  was  married  to  a  daughter  of  the  king  of  Siam.  But  notwith- 
standing this  alliance,  he  before  long  was  involved  in  hostilities  with  La-bun, 
a  small  Shan  state  then  tributary  to  Siam.  He  sent  a  force  and  occupied 
it  in  the  year  682.  In  the  following  year,  he  marched  an  army  under  Khim- 
meng  as  Commander-in-Chief  to  take  Dhaw6  (Tavoy).  The  city  having 
surrendered,  the  general  marched  on  to  Tanengthari  (Tenasserim),  which  he 
took  without  difficulty.  He  lefb  garrisons  and  governors  in  both  those  cities, 
and  then  returned  to  Muttama  with  the  remainder  of  his  army.  During 
the  reign  of  Dzau-au,  the  country  was  prosperous.  But  the  king's  life  was 
short,  and  he  died  after  a  reign  of  thirteen  years.  The  kingdom  of  Mutta- 
ma which  included  Pegu,  had  now  become  independent  of  Siam,  and  firom 
the  still  disturbed  state  of  Burma,  it  had  nothing  to  fear  from  that  country. 
But  in  this  reign  first  commenced  the  quarrel  between  Pegu  and  Siam,  which 
in  long  after  years  led  to  wars,  terribly  destructive  to  life,  and  which  have 
been  the  main  cause  of  the  present  depopulation  of  the  country.  The  quar- 
rel was  continued,  when  Burma  succeeded  by  conquest  to  the  rights  of  Pegu^ 
and  lasted  down  to  the  early  part  of  the  present  century. 

The  successor  of  Dzau-au  was  his  brother,  Dzau-dzip,  who,  at  his  conse- 
eration,  assumed  the  title  of  Binyaranda.  This  king,  after  consulting  with 
his  nobles,  determined  to  change  the  seat  of  government  to  Hanthawati. 
Hie  went  there  in  great  state  leaving  a  governor  and  a  sufficient  garrison  at 
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Muttama.  Soon  aflber  reaching  Pegu,  he  went  to  Takun  (Rangun) ,  repaired 
the  great  pagoda  and  made  offerings.  The  governors  of  Puthin  (Bassein) 
and  Myoung-mya  rebelled,  but  were  soon  overcome.  Though  the  kingdom 
in  the  delta  of  Erawati  was  thus  consolidated,  the  southern  provinces  were 
lost,  the  king  of  Siam  having  retaken  Dhaw^  and  Tanengthari.  Binyaranda, 
though  unable  to  retain  those  distant  possessions,  thought  the  time  was 
favourable  for  making  an  attack  on  Prome.  That  city  has  always  been  an 
object  of  keen  contest  between  the  kings  of  Burma,  and  Pegu.  At  this 
time,  the  chiefs  of  Shan  descent  who  reigned  in  Burma,  had  not  consolidated 
their  power,  and  some  subordinate  chief,  whose  name  is  unknown,  was  supreme 
in  Prome.  Binyaranda  went  against  that  city  with  a  considerable  army, 
but  he  was  repulsed  and  killed  in  the  year  692  (A.  D.  1330).  In  the  con- 
fusion which  arose  on  the  king's  death,  an  ofEcer  of  the  palace  at  Muttama, 
called  Dib-ban  Meng,  seized  the  throne  and  made  one  of  Binyaranda's 
daughters,  named  Tsanda  Meng  Hla,  his  queen.  He  was,  however,  put  to 
death  by  the  Commander-in-Chief  on  the  seventh  day  of  his  reign.  For  a 
few  weeks  also,  a  son  of  Dzau-au  reigned  with  the  title  of  Egan-kan,  but  by 
the  influence  of  the  queen  who  hated  him,  he  was  poisoned. 

The  person  now  called  to  the  throne  was  a  son  of  Khun-ldu,  who  at  this 
time  was  governor  of  Hanthawati ;  for,  notwithstanding  the  change  made  by 
Binyaranda,  the  palace  and  seat  of  government  seems  to  have  been  again  at 
Muttama.  Queen  Tsanda  Meng  HU  invited  the  governor  to  come  and  set- 
tle all  disputes.  He  came  to  Muttama  with  a  large  retinue,  and  was  at  once 
consecrated  king  with  the  title  of  Binya-e-lau.  Tsanda  Meng  HLi  became 
chief  queen.  The  king  of  Siam  was  angered,  because  E-gSn-kan  was  the  son 
of  his  daughter,  and  he  sent  an  army  to  avenge  the  death  of  his  grandson. 
His  army  was  completely  defeated,  and  the  two  countries  were  now  at  dead- 
ly enmity.  Though  Muttama  was  now  free  from  a  foreign  enemy,  it  suffered 
from  a  struggle  between  the  king's  son  Tsau-e-lan  and  his  nephew  Binya-u,  a 
son  of  king  Dzau-dzip.  While  the  king  was  lying  sick,  these  young  princes 
disturbed  the  country  by  their  quarrel  for  the  succession.  The  king  recover- 
ed and  placed  Binya-u  in  jail,  but  on  the  intercession  of  the  queen,  released 
him.  Before  long,  his  own  son  died,  which  left  the  succession  undisputed. 
Binya  lau  reigned  eighteen  years,  and  died  in  the  year  710,  A.  D.  ISIS.  His 
reign  on  the  whole  was  prosperous,  but  it  is  noted  as  a  bad  omen  that  the 
white  elephant  broke  one  of  his  tusks  ;  that  a  severe  famine  desolated  the 
country  ;  and  that  there  were  constant  border  frays  with  the  Burmese  on 
the  northern  frontier. 

Binya-d  succeeded  without  any  opposition,  and  assumed  the  title  of 
Tsheng-phyd-sheng.  After  he  had  been  on  the  throne  for  three  years,  an 
attack  was  made  by  the  Yun  Shans  of  Zimm^  on  Dun-wun  and  several 
towns  in  Tsit-taung.     The  country  was  plundered,  but  the  enemy,  was  at 
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last  driven  out.  The  king,  anxious  to  possess  a  holy  relic,  sent  a  nobleman 
in  a  ship  with  five  hundred  followers,  and  a  letter  written  on  golden  tablets 
to  the  king  of  Ceylon,  to  ask  for  a  relic  of  Budha.  The  king  of  Ceylon,  full 
of  friendship  and  beneficence,  granted  the  request,  and  placing  the  holy  relic 
in  a  golden  vase,  which  was  enclosed  in  other  vases,  all  carefully  sealed  up, 
delivered  it  to  the  Peguan  envoy.  It  was  brought  to  Muttama,  where  it 
was  received  with  great  pomp  by  the  king.  A  pagoda  wbs  built  for  its  re- 
ception at  the  spot  where  the  Yun  Shans  had  been  defeated.*  Notwith- 
standing this  happy  event,  misfortunes  began  to  gather  round  the  king.  The 
governor  of  Pegu  rebelled.  He  was  subdued ;  but  the  white  elephant,  in 
Budhist  phrase, '  erred,'  that  is,  died ;  and  the  whole  population,  from  the  king 
to  the  peasant,  clei^y  and  laity,  were^n  an  agony  of  grief.  For  this  por- 
tended dire  misfortunes  to  the  country.  The  white  elephant  received  a 
grand  funeral,  the  body  being  drawn  by  the  people  on  a  car  beneath  a  royal 
canopy,  outside  the  city  where  it  was  buried  in  the  earth.  "  But  one  ac- 
count," adds  the  chronicler  doubtfully,  "  is,  that  the  elephant  rose  up  from 
"  the  funeral  car,  and  stalked  majestically  into  the  river,  where  the  water 
"  closed  over  it,  and  it  was  seen  no  more."  Some  Karen  people,  not  long 
after,  reported  that  a  white  elephant  had  been  seen  in  the  forest,  and  the  king, 
with  his  whole  court  and  a  large  army,  went  to  capture  it.  He  was  absent 
for  four  months,  and  during  that  time,  his  half  brother  or  cousin,  named 
Byat-ta-ba,  raised  a  rebellion.  The  first  intimation  the  king  had  of  this 
event  was  from  seeing  a  star  strike  at  the  moon.  This  was  interpreted  by 
his  Brahman  astrologer  to  mean  rebellion.  Beturning  hastily  towards  the 
city,  the  king  heard  that  Byat-ta-ba  had  shut  the  gates,  and  that  his  brothers 
were  levying  men  in  the  country  outside,  with  whom  they  entered.  The  city 
was  defended  with  cannon ,t  so  that  the  king  could  not  attack  it,  and  the 
wives  and  families  of  the  nobles  who  were  in  the  royal  camp,  were  inside  the 
city.  Many  therefore  deserted  the  king,  and  went  over  to  the  rebels.  The 
king  retired  to  Dunwun,  and  appointed  his  brother-in-law  Thamin  By &-ta- 
b4t,  general  against  the  rebels.  He  closely  invested  the  city,  so  as  to  prevent 
supplies  being  carried  into  it.  By  an  artifice  of  the  wife  of  By4t-ta-b&,  who 
sent  a  secret  letter  to  him,  pretending  that  she  was  on  the  side  of  the  king, 
he  accepted  some  dishes  which  she  sent,  and  died  from  the  effects  of  eating 
them.     The  whole  of  the  investing  army  then  fled.     Another  commander 


*  In  the  histories  of  Burma  and  Pega,  man j  instances  are  related  of  relics,  or 
mpposed  relics,  being  brought  to  the  coantrj  from  Ceylon.  The  facts  are  gravelj 
related,  bat  nothing  seems  to  be  known  of  the  relics  afterwards,  except  the  hairs  of 
Bndha  which  are  enshrined  beneath  the  Shw^  Dagnn,  and  are  as  freshly  remembered 
and  worshipped  now,  as  they  were  two  thousand  four  hundred  years  ago. 

t  This  is  the  first  mention  of  cannon  in  the  history,  about  the  year  A.  D.  1370, 
Nothing  is  said  as  to  where  they  were  procured  frouu 
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was  tben  appointed  ;  but  he  was  killed  by  a  bullet  almost  immediatelj,  and 
his  army  broke  up  and  dispersed.  The  king  now  in  despair  shut  himself  up 
in  Dunwun  city,  which  was  situated  between  Muttama  and  Tsit-taung. 

By&t-ta-ba,  though  so  far  successful,  knowing  that  many  of  the  people 
of  Muttam£  were  not  well  inclined  towards  him,  sent  a  letter  and  messengers 
to  the  king  of  Zimm6,  asking  for  assistance,  and  offering  to  hold  Muttami 
as  his  general  and  deputy.  Hearing  of  this,  Binya-u  seeing  that  his  posi- 
tion was  becoming  desperate,  himself  sent  messengers  and  presents  to  the 
king  of  Zimm^  and  offered  one  of  his  daughters  in  marriage.  This  was 
accepted ;  the  march  of  the  Zimme  troops  was  stopped,  and  Binya-d,  though 
unable  to  recover  what  he  had  lost,  was  not  disturbed  at  Dunwun.  There  he 
remained  for  six  years.  Byat-ta-ba  jn  the  meantime  strengthened  his  posi- 
tion, and  at  length  gained  possession  of  Dun-wun  by  a  stratagem.  The 
king  fled  on  an  elephant  almost  alone,  and  came  to  the  city  of  Pegu.  This 
was  in  the  year  732  (A.D.  1370),  being  the  twenty-second  of  his  reign. 
Bydt-ta-ba  had  now  firmly  established  himself  in  Muttam^,  and  to  show  his 
sympathy  with  the  southern  T'hii  people,  made  his  subjects  shave  their  heads 
in  the  Siamese  fashion.  The  only  opposition  to  this  order  was  shown  in 
Dunwun. 

Binya-d  now  turned  his  attention  to  the  districts  of  Pegu  which  were 
put  in  order,  and  walls  were  built  round  the  chief  cities.  Afber  a  time,  by 
tacit  understanding,  there  was  peace  between  him  and  By&t-ta-ba.  The  king 
caused  the  great  pagodas,  Shwe  Maudau  and  Shwe  Dagun  to  be  repaired. 
His  son  Binya-nw6  caused  him  much  anxiety  by  his  intrigues.  The  king 
wished  one  of  his  younger  sons  to  succeed  him,  but  did  not  formally  appoint 
him  heir-apparent.  Binya-nwe  finding  his  father  under  the  influence  of  the 
queen  against  him,  began  to  gather  friends  to  support  his  interests.  Hav- 
ing secretly  engaged  followers,  he  left  the  city  at  night  and  joined  them. 
He  took  possession  of  the  town  and  pagoda  at  Ta-kun,  where  he  engaged 
the  services  of  some  western  foreigners.*  This  was  in  the  month  Na-yun 
745  (A.  D.  1383),  when  there  was  an  eclipse  of  the  sun.  The  king  was 
now  too  ill  to  make  any  exertions  to  uphold  his  authority,  and  all  orders 
were  issued  by  the  queen.  An  army  was  sent  against  the  prince,  which 
he  went  out  and  defeated.  He  did  not  feel  strong  enough  to  attack  the 
capital  until  he  had  collected  a  larger  force.  He  then  marched,  and  while 
on  the  way  heard  of  the  death  of  his  father.  This  event  stopped  all 
resistance.  Thamin  Paru,  the  general  who  had  been  employed  against 
him,  attempted  to  escape,  but  was  made  prisoner  and  put  to  death.  Binya- 
nw^  ascended  the  palace  in  the  month  Tabodw6,  747,  A.  D.  1385.t 

*  MoBfc  probably  Mabammadan  adrentnrers  from  India  or  the  Persian  Golf.  They 
had  been  ooming  to  this  ooast  for  many  years  past. 

t  In  the  Bormese  history,  this  event  is  placed  in  the  year  745.  See  Joamal,  As. 
Soc.  of  Bengal,  Vol.  XXXVII,  for  1869. 
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The  jotmg  king  asffumed  the  title  of  B^dz&-di-rit.  He  rewarded  all 
those  who  had  supported  him,  and  put  very  few  of  his  enemies  to  death. 
The  queen  had  bitterly  opposed  him,  yet,  in  remembrance  of  her  care  of 
him  when  he  was  a  child,  afber  his  own  mother's  death,  he  now  treated 
her  with  respect  and  honour.  There  was  one  powerful  nobleman  who  had 
opposed  him,  and  who  was  still  unsubdued.  This  was  Lauk-by^,  the 
governor  of  Myaung-my^  who  was  of  the  royal  family.  He  hated  Eftd- 
za-dirit,  whom  he  denounced  as  no  son  of  Binya-u's,  and  was  determined 
not  to  submit  to  him.  He  now  caused  the  renewal  of  the  struggle  be- 
tween Burma  and  Pegu,  which  had  ceased  for  about  a  century,  or  since 
the  fall  of  the  Puglin  monarchy,  and  which  only  ended  in  the  entire 
subjection  of  Pegu  about  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century. 

At  this  time,  Ava  was  the  capital  of  Burma,  and  the  king  Tdrabyl, 
though  said  to  be  descended  from  the  ancient  kings  of  Pug&n,   and   ako 
through  his  mother  from  the  family  of  the  three  Sh&n  brothers  who  suc- 
ceeded them,  was  essentially  the  chief  of  a  Sh&n   dynasty.     The   king   of 
Pegu  belonged  to  a  southern  branch  of  the  same  race.     Lauk-bya  seeing 
that  the   king   of  Ava  had   subdued   all  his  enemies,  sent  messengers  to 
him,  offering,  if  he  were  placed  on  the  throne  of  Pegu,  to  hold  it   as  a 
tributary  king.     The  king  of  Ava  therefore  sent  an  army,  composed  of  two 
columns  under  the  command  of  his  sons,  to  carry  out  this  plan.     One  of 
these    marched    by   the    E-ra-wa-ti   to    JAmg^    and    one   by    the    Tsit- 
tatmg  or  Paung-laung  Kiver  to  Taungu.     Both  were  defeated  by   R&dzd- 
dirit   before   L^uk-bya    could  arrive  to  support  either,  and  they  retreated 
to  Ava.     The  history  of  Pegu  states  that  the  king  of  Ava   accompanied 
his   army   on   this   expedition,  but  this  does  not  agree  with  the  Burmese 
history.     The  king  of   Pegu  was  sensible  that  his    victory   resulted  more 
from   the   difiGiculties  in  the  country  which  the  Burmese  army  had  to  en- 
counter, than  from  the  superiority  of  the  force  he  was  able  to  bring  against 
them.     He,  therefore,  sent  envoys  to  Ava  with  a  letter  and  presents,  hop- 
ing to  establish  friendship  with  the  dreaded  monarch.     But  the   king  of 
Ava  remarked  that  the  letter  was  a  short   one,  and  sternly    replied  that 
the   Ta-l&ing    country  belonged  to  his  ancestors,  and  would  be  recovered. 
The  presents  were  scornfully  rejected,  and  the  envoys  returned  sorrowfully 
to  their  master.     Thus  the  present  king  of  Burma  showed  his  determina- 
tion to  recover,  if  possible,  all  that  had   once   belonged  to   the   kings   of 
Pugan;  and  K4dzadirit   had  iiothing  for  it  but  to  prepare  for  resistance. 
Lauk-bya  addressed  the  king  of  Ava,  excusing  himself  for  not  having  ap- 
peared with  a  force  to  support  the  Burmese   army,   and   again   tendering 
his  allegiance.     When  the  season  arrived,  T&raby&  marched  down  the  val* 
ley  of  the  Erdwati,  and  as  in  the  previous  campaign,   established   himself 
at  Laing.     The  king  of  Pegu  was  entrenched  in  a  strong  position  at  Mau- 
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bi,  a  few  miles  to  the  north  ofTa-kun.  This  stockade  the  Burmese  could 
not  take,  and  were  delayed  so  long  before  it,  that  the  dreaded  rainy  season 
approached.  They  made  a  sudden  retreat,  which  turned  into  a  disorderly 
flight.  The  Mun  army  pursued  them  as  far  as  Prome,  but  did  not  ven- 
ture to  attack  that  city.  Being  thus  rid  of  the  invader,  the  king  deter- 
mined to  reduce  to  obedience  those  near  him  who  were  dangerous.  He 
first  directed  his  attention  to  the  eastward.  He  attacked  and  took  Dun- 
wun,  the  chief  of  which  city  had  been  in  communication  with  L&uk-bya. 
He  next  took  Lagwunpyin,  and  from  thence  sent  one  of  his  officers  to 
attack  Muttamd.  Byat-ta-ba  does  not  appear  to  have  remained  in  the 
city,  which  was  defended  by  two  officers  having  the  foreign  names  of  E-bra- 
un  and  U-le.*  They  had  several  decked  boats  useful  for  service  on  the 
rivers  and  creeks,  and  did  not  wait  to  be  attacked  in  the  city,  but  fought 
a  battle  outside.  The  army  of  the  king  of  Pegu  suffered  severely,  but 
in  a  second  action  this  check  was  retained,  and  the  two  commanders  of 
the  Mataban  army,  fearing  to  enter  the  city,  fled  in  decked  boats  to  the 
Kula  country.  Byat-ta-bd  appears  to  have  accompanied  them.  The  citi- 
zens at  once  submitted,  and  Kudzadirit  coming  to  Muttama  appointed 
governors  to  it,  and  to  Maulamyfiing.  These  events  occurred  in  the  year 
750  (A.  D.  1388),  and  the  king  then  returned  to  Pegu. 

Radzadirit  now  determined  to  attack  Lauk-by&  in  Myaung-mya.  He 
went  against  that  place  with  a  large  force,  but  finding  it  too  strong,  he 
advanced  against  Pu-thin  (Bassein),  where  Lauk-bya's  three  sons  com- 
manded. He  attacked,  but  the  foreign  decked  boats  were  armed  with  fire- 
arms, and  the  Pegu  force  lost  many  killed  and  wounded.  The  general  was 
among  the  former.  His  body  was  brought  away  and  buried  by  the  king's 
command  at  the  foot  of  the  Ta-kun  pagoda.  The  Pegu  force  retreated 
towards  Myaung-mya.  The  Puthin  force  being  very  strong  in  boats,  fol- 
lowed imder  the  command  of  Lauk-shin,  one  of  the  sons  of  Lauk-bya,  but 
suffered  a  defeat.  The  king  remained  at  Dala  to  direct  operations  and  a 
portion  of  L6uk-bya*s  force  was  destroyed ;  he  himself  was  made  prisoner 
and  My4img-mya  surrendered.  The  king  then  pushed  on  to  Pu-thin,  and 
Lauk-shin  put  all  his  valuables  on  elephants,  intending  to  join  the  king 
of  Prome.  But  being  intercepted,  he  crossed  the  mountains  into  Arakan, 
and  went  to  Than-dw6.  An  army  followed  and  demanded  that  he  should 
be  given  up.  The  governor  surrendered  him,  and  he  was  made  a  pagoda- 
slave  at  the  Shwe-dagun.  His  wife  being  of  the  royal  family,  was  spared 
and  sent  to  Muttama.     This  was   in   the   year   752,  A.   D.    1390.     The 

*  From  tlie  decked  boats  and  the  names  of  the  commanders,  which  are  probablj 
IbrBhlm  and  'All  or  Wall,  there  evidently  were  foreigners  in  high  command  at  this 
time.  No  mention  is  made  of  fire-arms  in  these  operations,  bnt  immediately  after- 
wards  there  is,  in  the  account  of  the  attack  on  Bassein. 
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king  now  beautified  the  city  of  HantMwati.  In  the  following  year  he 
collected  a  force  at  Pu-thin,  with  which  he  advanced  against  the  city  or 
fort  of  Ku-dwut  on  the  frontier,  which  had  been  occupied  by  the  king 
of  Burma.  The  Burmese  retired  on  his  approach,  and  he  strengthened  the 
place.  During  his  absence  he  suspected  his  eldest  son  of  conspiring  against 
him  and  had  him  put  to  death.  The  prince  died  protesting  his  innocence, 
and  openly  wishing  that  he  might  be  bom  king  of  a  neighbouring  coun- 
try to  take  his  revenge  for  this  injustice. 

The  king  of  Siam  sent  a  white  elephant  and  a  letter,  acknowledging 
Bidzddirit  as  being  of  the  same  race  as  himself.  Soon  after,  the  king  of 
Ava  came  suddenly  to  attack  the  fort  of  Ku-dwut.  An  army  was  sent  to 
support  the  garrison,  and  the  king  of  Burma  retired.  Kadzadirlt  now  had 
leisure  to  attend  to  the  affairs  of  his  kingdom. 

The  king  of  Ava,  Meng  kyi-tswa  Tsau-ke,  died,  and  was  succeed- 
ed by  his  son  Tsheng-phyu  sheng.  But  he  was  soon  after  murdered,  and 
his  brother  Meng  Khaung  was  placed  on  the  throne  in  the  year  763. 
About  this  time,  we  learn  from  the  histories  of  Arakan  and  Burma,  that 
a  quarrel  arose  between  those  two  countries,  though  the  causes  are  not 
distinctly  stated.  In  the  former  it  is  related  that,  in  the  year  756  (A.  D. 
1394),  the  king  of  Arakan  marched  to  attack  the  Burmese  territory. 
But  in  the  latter  history,  this  event  is  placed  iu  the  year  765,  which 
agrees  better  with  the  chronicles  of  Pegu.*  From  whatever  cause  this 
difference  of  date  may  have  arisen,  it  is  certain  that,  about  the  latter 
period,  the  king  of  Burma  being  engaged  in  a  dispute  with  Arakan,  and 
also,  as  the  history  of  Pegu  states,  from  discontent  existing  in  the  sou- 
thern provinces,  Kadzadirlt  thought  he  saw  his  opportunity  to  take  revenge 
for  the  invasions  of  Meng  kyi-tswa  Tsauke.  He  assembled  a  large  army, 
and  a  flotilla  of  boats  to  proceed  by  the  Erawati.  There  were  four  thou- 
sand boats  of  every  description.  The  army  moved  partly  by  land  and 
partly  by  water.  The  king  himself  left  the  city  in  the  month  Natdau 
766,  A.  D.  1404.  He  proceeded  up  the  river,  the  army  reached  Prome, 
which  was  held  for  the  king  of  Ava  by  Byan-khyi,  one  of  the  sons  of 
L6uk  Byd.  The  town  was  too  strong  to  be  attacked,  and  the  king  push- 
ed on  for  the  capital.  By  means  of  his  large  flotilla  and  army  combined, 
he  was  able  to  invest  the  capital,  but  cotdd  make  no  impression  on  the 
walls.  Badzadirit  had  full  command  of  all  the  country  outside  the  city, 
and  even  sent  a  strong  detachment  up  to  Tag&ung,  the  ancient  capital. 
Probably  he  found  himself  in  a  difficulty  and  was  glad  to  retire,  but  the 
history  states  that  he  did  so  in  compliance  with  the  representations  of  an 
eloquent  Budhist  monk.     He  built  a  monastery  at  Shw6-kyet-yet,  near  Ava, 

*  8ee  History  of  Arakan,  Jonr.  As.  6oc.  of  Bengal,  for  lS4i ;  and  History  of  the 
Burma  Baco,  Vol.  XXXVIII.  for  186». 
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with  materials  obtained  by  breaking  up  some  of  his  boats ;  but  this  was 
afterwards  burnt  by  order  of  Meng  Khiung.  The  king  on  his  way  down 
the  river  was  much  annoyed  by  the  Burmese  troops ;  and  on  reaching 
Tsal6,  he  heard  that  his  daughter  who  had  accompanied  her  husband  on 
the  expedition,  had  been  taken  prisoner.  At  first  in  his  rage  he  deter- 
mined  to  attack  Prome,  but  his  general  Amat  Din  pointed  out  that  the 
army  was  disordered  and  required  rest.  He,  therefore,  proceeded  down  to 
Pegu.  Arrived  at  Dala,  he  put  to  death  Tsau-ma-shet,  his  son-in-hiw,  who 
had  fled  when  his  daughter  was  captured.  The  king  then  returned  to  the 
city.  But  his  anger  had  not  subsided.  No  sooner  was  the  rainy  season 
at  an  end,  than  he  gathered  his  forces,  and  advanced  up  the  river.  Determin- 
ing to  reduce  Prome,  he  established  his  headquarters  on  the  western  bank  of  the 
river.  Having  defeated  a  Burmese  force  near  the  city,  he  posted  three  regi- 
ments on  the  ground  to  the  north,  on  the  Naweng  River,  in  order  to  prevent 
any  relief  arriving.  But  the  king  of  Ava  was  now  marching  down  with  a 
large  army.  Badzadirit  was  urged  by  his  general  to  withdraw  the  three 
detached  regiments ;  but  he  was  persuaded  by  others  to  let  them  remain 
intrenched  where  they  were.  They  were  attacked  and  utterly  overwhelm- 
ed by  king  Meng  Khaimg,  who  then  relieved  Prome.  But  though  the 
king  of  Ava  was  thus  successftd,  the  king  of  Pegu  by  means  of  his  flotil- 
la cut  ofP  his  supplies  by  river,  and  destroyed  the  towns  and  villages  on 
the  banks  as  far  as  Magw6  and  Malun.  Meng  Khaung  then  proposed 
that  they  should  make  peace,  and  presents  and  friendly  messages  were 
exchanged.  They  swore  friendship  at  the  great  pagoda  of  Prome,  and  the 
boundary  of  their  kingdoms  was  fixed  a  little  to  the  south  of  the  city. 
Tet  notwithstanding  this  agreement,  the  king  of  Ava  took  offence  at  a 
Talaing  garrison  being  left  at  a  post  on  the  frontier,  and  before  long 
b^an  to  take  measures  for  disturbing  Pegu.  He  desired  to  attack  Ara- 
kan,  and  to  prevent  the  king  of  Pegu  from  interfering,  sent  a  letter  to 
the  king  of  Zimm^,  requesting  him  to  march  an  army  to  the  frontier  of 
Tsit-tdung.  This  letter  was  intercepted,  and  the  bearers  of  it  were  put  to 
death.  The  king  also  knowing  that  preparations  were  being  made  for  a 
march  into  Arakan,  sent  an  army  to  Pu-thin  (Bassein),  to  be  ready  for 
whatever  might  be  required.  The  Burmese  army  marched  into  Arakan, 
and  the  king  of  that  country  fled  to  Bengal.*  His  son  Na-ra-mit-hl& 
came  south  to  Thandwe,  and  communicating  with  Rads^adirit  crossed  to 
Pu-thin.  The  king  then  promised  to  support  him,  and  sent  on  his  army 
to  Thandw^.  EH-ma-rti,  the  son-in-law  of  Meng  Kh&ung,  had  been  appoint- 
ed governor  of  Arakan,  with  the  title  of  Anau-ra-hta.    He  was  at  the 

*  This  event  is  stated  in  the  history  of  Arakan  to  have  oocorred  in  the  reign  oi 
Meng-tstiMnwim  in  the  year  768|  A  D.  1406.  See  History  of  Arakan,  A.  S.  Bengal, 
fQr  184i. 
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ei^ital  in  the  northern  part  of  the  kingdom.  The  Tal&ing  army  march- 
ed there,  the  Arakanese  Prince  oocompanying  it.  Kamard  fled  from  the 
capita],  bat  he  was  taken  prisoner  with  his  wife  and  family,  and  sent  to 
Bassein,  where  Badzadirit  still  was.  As  his  father-in-law  had  broken  the 
treaty  without  cause,  he  was  put  to  death,  and  his  wife,  the  daughter  of 
the  king  of  Ava,  was  made  one  of  the  queens.  Prince  Na^ra-mit-hla  waa 
'{Jaced  on  the  throne  of  Arakan,  and  the  Talaing  am^  returned. 

Daring  these  transactions  Meng  Khaimg  had  been  employed  in  put* 
ting  down  a  rebellion   among   the   Shans   of  Bam&u   and   other    states. 
When  he  heard  that  his  son-in-law  and  daughter  were  prisoners,  he  assem- 
Ued  on  army,  chiefly  Shans  from  Elald  and  Monyin,  and  moved  on  Pegu, 
He  marched  by  the  Ra-m6-then  route,  aod  thence  down  the  valley  of  the 
Paung-laimg.    B&dz^idirft  collected  an  army  to  meet  the  enemy  at   the 
frontier  of  his  kingdom.     The  Talaings  met  with  a  defeat,  and  were  forced 
to  abandon  a  fortified  post  at  Tha-kyin,  where  they  had  much  rice  stored* 
Badzadirit  retreated  to  Pan-gyan.     The  Burmans  as  they  advanced  burnt 
lU  the  villages,  and  the  Talaings  harassed  the  enemy  by  cutting  off  his 
foraging  parties.     When  the  seat  of  war  reached  the  low    country   where 
the  tides  prevail,  the  Shans  imaccustomed  to  them  became  bewildered,  and 
a  large  body  of  them  being  inveigled  on  to  a  sand  bank  in  the  river,  was 
suddenly  overwhelmed  in  the  rising  water.     This   success,  and  reinforce- 
ments   which  reached  BidzSdirit  from  Bassein,  encouraged  the  Talaings, 
and  the  Shan  army  began  to  suffer  from  the  want  of  supplies.     King  Meng 
Ehaun^,  by  the  advice  of  his   officers,  thought  it  prudent   to   negociate. 
He,  therefore,  wrote  a  letter  adverting  to  his  daughter  being  with  Badzadirit, 
and  proposing  that  his  son  should  many  a  daughter  of  the   latter.     But 
the  king  of  Pegu  knew  that  the  Burmese  army  was  in  distress,  he  there- 
fere  returned  a  rough  answer.     Several  messages   passed,  and   a   personal 
meetixig  was   agreed   to.     The   king  of  Pegu  had  determined  to  seize  his 
enemy,  and  Meng  Kh&img  at  the  last  moment,  suspecting  treachery,  turn- 
ed back.     La-gwun-in,  a  Talaing  officer,  now  undertook  to  capture  the  king 
of  Burma.     By  a   sudden   night   attack   he  penetrated   to  the  tent   of 
the  king,  and  even  possessed  himself  of  the  royal   sword  and   p4n  box. 
Meng  Khaung  escaped  by  an  accident,  and  now  being  thoroughly  alarm- 
ed commenced  a  retreat.     He  was  followed  to  the  frontier  by  the  Talaing 
army,  after  which  Badzadirit   returned  to  his   capital  in   triumph.     But 
thoagh  thus  successful,  he  deemed  it  expedient  to  enter  into   an   alliance 
with  the  king  of  Ava.     He,  therefore,  sent  him  a  letter  full  of  friendly 
words  with  presents,  and  asked  for  his   sister   in  marriage.     Afber   some 
delay  this  was   agreed  to.     The  princess   Wimala  Devi  went  down  the 
river  in  a  royal  boat,  and  was  received  by  Bddzadirit  at  Ta-kun  (Bangun), 
where  the  marriage  was  solenmized.     But  this  alliance  was  of  no  avail  to 
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preserve  peace.  Not  long  after,  prince  Thid-dat,  brother  of  Meng  Khaung, 
conspired  against  the  king,  and  being  discovered,  fled  to  Pegu.  There  he 
was  received  with  distinction,  and  he  induced  K&dzadirit  to  withhold  an 
annual  gift  of  thirty  elephants,  which  he  had  promised  to  send  to  Ava. 
Meng  Khaung,  enraged  at  this  breach  of  faith,  determined  at  once  to 
attack  Pegu.  In  vain  his  ministers  represented  that  the  rainy  season 
was  at  hand,  and  a  campaign  in  Pegu  hazardous.  The  king  would  brook 
no  delay.  Pushing  on  heedlessly  at  the  head  of  a  body  of  cavalry,  he 
was  suddenly  attacked  by  the  Talaing  general,  with  whom  was  prince 
Thid-dat.  The  king  of  Ava  was  entirely  defeated,  and  escaping  from  the 
field  with  difficulty,  retreated  to  his  own  country.-  Rddz^dirit  enraged  that 
his  enemy  had  eluded  his  grasp,  for*  Thid-dat  had  promised  to  capture 
his  brother,  put  the  prince  to  death.  The  king  of  Ava  made  another 
attack  after  the  rainy  season  of  767  (A.  D.  1405),  but  it  was  unsuccess- 
ful. At  this  time  it  is  stated  that  R&dz&dirit  had  some  Euroi)eans  in  his 
service. 

A  more  formidable  invasion  was  now  preparing  than  any  yet  hurled 
against  Pegu.     The  army  was  placed  under  the  command    of  the   king's 
s(5n,  Meng-r6-kyau-tswa,  who  was  now  seventeen  years  of  i^.     The  story 
of  the  marvellous  birth  of  this  young  prince  is   told   without   any   doubt 
of  its  truth.     At  the  time  when  Radzidirit  was  employed  in  the  Myoung- 
myd  district  against  Lauk-byd,  he  suspected,  as  has  already  been  mention* 
ed,  that  his  son  Bdu-lau-kwon-ddu,  who   was  at  the  capital,   was  conspii*- 
ing  to  usurp  the  throne.     He  caused  him  to  be  put  to  death.     But  the 
young  prince  was  innocent,  and  in  dying  invoked    the  powers    of  nature, 
that  he  might  be  born  again  in  a  neighbouring  kingdom,  and  revenge  his 
unjust  death  on  his  father  and  his  country.     Transmigrating,  he  was  born 
of  one  of  the  wives  of  Meng  KhSung,  and  from    marks  indicating  future 
greatness  received  the  name   of  Meng-r6-kyau-tswd.*    Now   in  the  year 
768,t  he  was  appointed  to  command  the  invading  force,  which  by  land  and 
water  numbered  twenty  thousand  men.     The    prince  proceeded   down   the 
Erdwati  and  entered  the  Bassein   District,  where  he   captured  a  stockade 
which  had  lately  been  built  at  De-ba-thw^.     At  this  time  Rddzadirit  was 
detained  at  Muttama,  which  was  threatened  with  an  attack  by  the  Shans 
of  Zimme.     The   prince   next  attacked   Myoung-mya,  which   was  so  well 
defended,  that  he  was   obliged  to  retire.     He   also    failed   against  Bassein 
and  Khe-baung.     The  following    year  he   marched    across  the  hiUs  into 
Arakan.     The  king  of  that  country,  Naramit-hla  fled,  and  the  prince  ap- 

•  The  same  story  is  told  in  the  Burmese  history.     See  Jonr.  A.    Soo.   Bengal, 
Vol.  XXXVIII. 

t  Year  772,  by  the  Burmese  history. 
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pointed  governors  to  Arakan*  and  Thandwe,  and  then  returned  to  Ava. 
The  danger  from  the  Shans  of  Zimin^  having  passed,  RadzSdirit  returned 
to  his  capitaL  As  Naramit-hU  was  the  hereditary  king  of  Arakan,  the 
king  of  Pegu  determined  to  restore  him.  He  sent  a  force  which  occupied 
Thandwe.  They  then  heard  that  the  king  of  Arakan  had  fled  to  Dacca.  The 
Burmese  prince  now  returned  with  an  army  to  retake  Thandwe,  but  by 
a  false  report  of  a  large  army  approaching,  retired.  Soon  after,  a  reliev- 
ing force  did  arrive  from  Muttama,  and  the  commanders  who  had  held 
Thandwe,  pushed  on  to  the  capital  of  Arakan,  which  the  Burmese  gover- 
nor abandoned  and  fled. 

At  this  time  Prome  was  held  for  the  king  of  Ava  by  a  son-in-law  of 
L&uk-by&.     Radzddirit  thought  there  was  an  opportunity  to  take  the  place^ 
as  the  prince  of  Ava  was  engaged  against  the  chief  of  Thein-ni.     He  ad- 
vanced   up   the  river  in  the  month  Nat-dAu,  774  (A.  D.  1412),  but  was 
almost  immediately  recalled  by  news  of  Muttama  being  threatened   by   an 
attack  from  Siam.     He  at  once  returned  with  a  part  of  his  army,  leaving 
his    son    Binya   Pathin    as    Commander-in-Chief.     That   ofiicer  deemed  it 
prudent  to  retire  from  Prome.     He,  therefore,  stockaded  himself  at  Tha-le- 
tsi,  on  the  west  bank  of  the  river.     The  king  of  Ava  soon    arrived   with 
an  army    at  Prome,  and   a   month   later   Meng-r6-ky&u-tswa  joined  him. 
They  made  an  attack  by  land  and  water  on  the  fort  at   Tha-l6-tsi.     But 
the  Talking  garrison  had  firearms  in  abundance,  and  destroyed  numbers  of 
the  enemy,  and  the  rest  were    driven   back  in    confusion.     The    Burmese 
king  thea  blockaded  the  work.     King  B^dzddirit  approached  with  an  army, 
and  it  was  agreed  to  have  a  fair  iight  between   two   war   boats,   one  on 
either  side.     La-gwun-in  commanded  the  boat  on  the  Talaing  side,  but  he 
was  overcome  and  killed  by  a  treacherous  attack  from  four  Burmese  boats, 
under  Meng-r^-kyau-tswa.      After  this,  the  king   of  Pegu    commenced    a 
retreat.     The  Burmese  prince  followed  by  water  and  attacked  the  Talaing 
flotilla    near   Tarukmilu.     Both    sides    suffered   severely,    but    Budzadirit 
hastened  the  retreat  of  his  army  by  land  and   water,    and   himself  went 
on   ahead  with  his  body-g^uard.     The  Burmese  army  followed,  and,  enter- 
ing the  delta,  successively  occupied  Dala,  Ta-kun,  Than-lyeng,  and  Mhau- 
bL     K&dzlidirft  entrenched  himself  at  Kha-ma-byfn.     For  several  months 
the  two  armies  were  engaged  in  various  combats  until  the  Talaing  army 
gained  a  victory  over  Meng-r6-kyau-tswa.     The  Burmese   army    then   re- 
treated. 

In  Arakan  the  Talaing  commanders  having  heard  that  their  king  had 
suffered  a  defeat,  evacuated  that  country,  and  brought  their  army  to  Bas- 
sein.  lUdzadirit  suspected  that  one  or  both  of  these  officers  had  been 
bribed  by  the  king  of  Ava.     One  of  them  was  put  to  death,  but  the  other 

*  In  tho  histoiy  of  Arakan  this  event  is  recorded  in  the  year  768. 
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was  promoted.    The  king  of  Pegu  now  repaired  the  defences  of  his  prin- 
cipal towns  and  cities. 

When  the  rainj  season  had  passed,  a  Burmese  force  once  more  came 
down  hj  land  and  water.  It  consisted  of  not  less  than  100,000  men,  300 
elephants,  and  3000  horses.  The  king  of  Arakan  who  had  heen  placed 
on  the  throne  of  that  countiy  hj  Meng  Elhaung,  appeared  as  commander 
of  one  of  the  divisions.  The  Prince  Meng-r6-kydu-tswa,  who  was  Com- 
mander-in-Chief, proceeded  down  the  Bassein  Biver  and  took  Kh6-hdung 
by  storm,  in  the  month  Tabodw^,  775  (A.D.,  1413).  The  Talaings.  how- 
ever, determined  to  hold  out  in  every  place,  and  one  of  the  king's  sons 
had  his  head-quarters  at  Pan-go.  Their  superiority  in  boats  enabled  them 
to  intercept  the  commimications  of  the  Burmese,  and  to  cut  off  their 
supplies.  The  king  of  Taung-d  marched  down  with  a  force  to  create  a 
diversion,  but  was  met  and  checked  on  the  frontier.  The  prince  of  Ava, 
though  long  inactive  at  Kh^-baung,  at  length  lefb  it  and  proceeded  towards 
Pan-go.  The  Talaings  dared  not  attack  him.  He  fought  an  action  part- 
ly on  land  and  water,  and  defeated  the  Talaing  army,  taking  prisoner 
Tha-min  pa-ran.  The  prince  then  proceeded  to  attack  Bassein,  but  after 
losing  many  of  his  men,  was  obliged  to  retire.  He  proceeded  next  to 
Myoung-mya  hoping  to  take  it,  but  failed.  He  then  went  up  to  Ava 
taking  with  him  many  prisoners  of  importance,  whom  he  presented  to  his 
father.  He  then  married,  and  brought  his  wife  Sheng-meng-hla  down  to 
Pegu.  He  at  once  proceeded  to  attack  Dala.  He  did  not  succeed,  but 
the  stars  according  to  the  astrologers  were  so  adverse  to  Pegu,  that 
Radzadirlt  retired  with  all  his  family  to  Muttam^.  The  Burmese  prince 
hearing  that  the  Talaing  general  Am&t-din  had  left  Bassein,  suddenly 
appeared  before  that  city,  the  governor  of  which  surrendered.  Indians 
and  Europeans  are  mentioned  as  being  in  the  garrison.  The  prince  then 
went  to  Myoung-mya,  which  also  surrendered,  and  having  built  some 
decked  boats  proceeded  to  attack  Than-lyeng.  It  was  defended  by  Binya- 
r6n,  a  son  of  the  king's,  and  the  attack  failed.  The  prince  then  returned 
to  the  entrenched  position  he  had  established  not  far  from  Dala,  and  closely 
invested  the  Talking  force  there.  At  this  time,  the  king  of  Ava  was  at- 
tacked by  a  Chinese  army,  and  the  dispute  was  settled  by  a  duel  between 
a  Chinese  champion  and  the  Talaing  officer  Thaminparan  who  had  been 
taken  prisoner,  as  already  related.*  Dala  was  gallantly  defended  by  the 
Talaings,  though  they  were  starving.  The  king  of  Pegu  recovering  from 
his  alarm  returned  to  his  capital  and  determined  to  relieve  Dala.  As  he 
approached,  the  Burmese  prince  drew  off  his  force,  and  the  king  sending 
a  few  men  into  the  city,  followed  the  prince's  army.  Several  days  of 
skirmishing  occurred^  and  at  length  when  the  Burmese  head-quarters  were 

•  See  Histoiy  of  Banna,  Joor.  A  Boo.  Bengal,  YoL  XXXYin.  for  1869. 
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at  l^ha-b^-tsha-kan,  the  prince  prepared  for  battle.  He  gave  his  elephant 
three  cups  of  spirit  and  drank  some  himself,  then  remarking  to  his  wife 
that  the  cry  of  the  saru9  which  he  heard  was  a  good  omen,  he  went 
forth.  In  the  battle  which  ensued,  the  prince  received  a  mortal  wound, 
and  his  army  fled.  Kadzadirit  ordered  that  he  should  be  buried  with 
royal  honours.  The  Burmese  army  now  retired,  and,  on  the  retreat,  the 
Prince's  wife  Sheng-meng-hla  was  taken  prisoner*  It  is  said  that  king 
Meng  Khaung  himself  came  down  to  Dala  and  was  shown  the  spot  where 
his  son's  bones  had  been  buried.  He  then  had  them  put  into  a  golden 
Yase  and  sunk  them  at  the  mouth  of  the  river.  Again  in  the  following 
year  776,  (A.  D.  1414)  he  came  with  an  army,  but  though  he  defeated 
and  took  prisoner  Binya  Tsek,  one  of  the  king's  sons,  the  expedition  failed, 
and  he  returned  to  Ava.  This  was  the  last  invasion  of  Pegu  during  the 
reign  of  Rddzadirit.  Both  nations  were  exhausted  by  the  destructive  wars 
they  had  waged.  King  Meng  Khaung  died  Ave  years  later,  and  ESdzfi- 
dirit  devoted  himself  to  religion  and  good  works  for  the  rest  of  his  days. 
He  opened  communication  with  the  king  of  Ceyl(m,  whose  daughter  he 
married,  and  from  whom  he  received  a  tooth  reho  which  was  enshrined  in 
a  pagoda  186  cubits  high.  He  also  repaired  the  Shw6  m&u-d&u  pagoda, 
to  which  be  gave  a  new  hti.  Though  no  longer  active,  he  one  day  went 
out  into  the  jungle  to  capture  a  wild  elephant.  When  throwing  the 
noose,  he  received  a  blow  firom  the  animal  which  broke  his  leg,  and  he 
died  before  he  could  be  brought  home.  This  was  the  end  of  Ba-dza-di-rit, 
in  the  year  783  (A.  D.  14i21). 

No.  1. — lAst  of  the  hiftge  ofSu/oama  Bhumiy  or  Tha-htufifjrom  the  native 

chronicles. 

1  Thi-haEa-dzd The  first  king.  He  died  the 

2  Thiri  Dhamm&  Thauka.     y©ar  Gautama  entered  Nirvana, 

3  Titha.  B.  C.  643. 

4  Dhamma  Pd-la. 

5  Dham-ma  dhadza. 

6  Eng-gu-ra. 

7  Uba-de-wa  Meng. 

8  Thi-wa-rit. 

9  DzaU'ta-kumma. 

10  Dham-ma  Thau-ka. 

11  Uttara. 

12  Ka-tha-wun. 

13  Maha-tha-la. 

14  A-ra-ka. 

15  Na-ra-thu-ra. 

16  Ma-ha-Bad-da-ra. 
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17  A-darra. 

18  An-gu-la. 

19  U-run-na-ta. 

20  Mah&  Thuganda. 

21  Thuganda  Eadza. 

22  Brahmadat. 

23  Manya  Kadza. 

24  A-di-ka. 

25  Ma-ra-di  Radza. 

26  Tha-du-ka. 

27  Dham-ma  bi-ya. 

28  Thu-da-tha. 

29  Dip-pa  Kadza. 

30  A-thek-ka  Radzd. 

31  Bhum-ma  R^dza. 

32  Man-da  Rfidza. 

83  Ma-hing-tha  R^dza. 

34  Dham-ma  tsek-ka-ran. 

35  Thu-tsan  ba-di. 

36  Bad-da-ra  Radza. 

37  Na-ra-thd  Radza. 

38  Tsam-bii-di-pa. 
89  Ke-tha-rit  Radza. 

40  Wi-dza-ya  Kum-ma. 

41  Ma-ni  Radza. 

42  Tek-ka  meng 
48  Ku-thaRadzl 

44  Dip-pa  Radza. 

45  Na-ra  Radza. 

46  Ra-dza  Thura. 

47  Tsit-ta  Rddza. 

48  Di-ga  Radza. 

49  Ut-ta-ma  Radza. 

50  Thi-ri  Radzd. 

51  Dham-ma  Radza. 
62  Ma-ha  Tsit-ta. 
58  Gan-da  Radz£. 

54  Dz6-ya  Radza. 

55  Thu-ma-na  Radzd. 

56  Man-da-ka  Radza. 

57  A-min-na  Radza. 

58  U-din-na  Radza. 

59  Ma-nu-ha  Meng.* 


*  Haniiha  (No.  59)  was  king 
t>f  Thaf-hton  when  the  city  was 
taken  and  destroyed  by  Anaa- 
rahta,  king  of  Png^,  about 
the  year  A  D.  1060. 
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iPosUcrvpt   to    Bdhu    Ba'jendbala'la    Mitba's     Paper    an    Spirituous 

J}rink8  in  Ancient  India, 

9 

It  has  been  stated  on  page  7,  that  a  "  fatted  calf"  was  once  slaughtered 
for  the  entertainment  of  Bama,  but  no  notice  has  been  met  with  of  his 
having  been  offered  any  liquor.  I  find,  however,  that  he  was  not  averse 
to  drinking.  The  following  extract  from  the  last  book  of  the  Bimaya^a 
shows  that  he  and  his  exemplary  wife,  Sita,  were  as  much  given  to 
drinking  as  other  people  of  their  time.  The  passage  runs  thus :  *  Em- 
bracing Sit&  with  both  his  hands,  Kakutstha  (B&ma)  made  her  drink  pure 
Maireya  wine,  even  as  Indra  makes  Sachi  partake  of  nectar.  Servants 
quickly  served  flesh-meat  variously  cooked,  and  firuits  of  different  kinds  for 
the  use  of  Bama.  Hosts  of  Apsaras,  proficient  in  singing  and  dancing,  and 
accomplished  and  handsome  damsels,  exhilarated  with  wine,  danced  and  sang 
for  the  entertainment  of  Bama  and  Sita."  It  is  said  that  it  was  the  usual 
every-day  practice  of  B&ma,  to  devote  his  evenings  to  this  feasting  and 
musical  entertainment  as  a  fitting  sequel  to  his  onerous  regal  duties  of  the 
forenoon. 

Mi^^i4ji^  mf7^:  ir^fiT%  ^r^T^  II  ^\  « 
^Ntfa  ^  ^^iwfsr  fwftnfTfT  qi^iDi  ^  i 
TWfnwrrfKT^*  ftfl'^^iTT^T^  n  ^^  ii 

On  page  11  the  word  "  reference"  at  the  end  of  line  1  should  be  read 
^'  references,"  and "  won  over  over"  at  the  beginning  of  line  28,  should  be 
<*  won  over."  On  page  13,  "  especially"  at  the  beginning  of  line  14,  should  be 
f*  special." 
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Key.  a.  F.  Eudolp  Hoebnle,  J>.  Ph,  Tubingen,  Professor  of  San- 
scrity  Jay  Nardyan^s  College,  Benares, 

(Gontinned  from  Journal  for  1872,  Pt.  I,  p.  174.) 

Essay  IV. 

On  the  Inflexional  hose. 

In  the  third  essay  I  attempted  to  collect  all  the  facts  and  phenomena 
presented  by  the  various  Gaurian  languages  in  regard  to  their  inflexional 
base.  These  facts  were  analysed  and  some  general  principles  deduced  from 
them.  Two  of  these  general  principles  require  a  more  special  consideration  ; 
and  this  will  be  the  subject  of  the  present  essay.  It  has  been  shown  in  the 
drd  essay,  that  the  inflexional  base  may  (under  certain  circumstances) 
assume  a  two-fold  form  ;  viz.  a  direct  form  and  an  oblique  form.  One  of 
the  two  general  principles  is  closely  connected  with  the  direct  form,  the  other 
with  the  oblique  form. 

One  result  of  the  previous  enquiry  has  been  to  show  that  the  inflexional 
bases  of  the  Gaurian  languages  are  divided  into  two  great  classes  according 
as  they  admit  or  do  not  admit  an  oblique  form,  and  accordingly  they  were 
divided  into  1.,  the  Prakritic,  and  2.,  the  Gaufian  (including  Gaufian  proper 
and  Sanskritic)  nouns,  i.  e.,  into  those  which  have  retained  traces  of  the 
Prakrit  organic  declension,  and  those  which  have  emancipated  themselves  of  it 
altogether.  This  conclusion,  however,  was  mainly  dependent  upon  the  truth 
of  the  identity  of  the  oblique  form  with  the  organic  genitive  of  the  Prdkrit. 
This  principle  I  shall  try  to  establish  now. 

Another  result  of  the  previous  enquiry  has  been  to  show  that  while 
some  inflexional  bases  retain  in  their  direct  form  the  original  Prakrit 
termination  %,  others  reduce  it  to  ^  or  ^.  This  difference  was  explained 
by  the  theory  that  the  former  are  derived  from  b,  particular  Prakrit  base 
ending  in  ^W  (or  f;v),  while  the  latter  are  derived  from  the  general  base  in 
^.  The  truth  of  this  principle  will  be  the  second  point  I  shall  endeavour  to 
establish.  But  the  facts  upon  which  the  proof  of  both,  this  and  the  other 
principle,  depends,  are  so  closely  intertwined,  that  it  will  not  be  possible  to 
keep  both  enquiries  altogether  distinct. 

It  is  a  well  known  fact,  that  in  Sanskrit  the  genitive  is  not  uncommonly 
substituted  for  the  dative,  though  it  possesses  an  organic  dative  ;  (cf.  Panini 
2, 3. 6.,  M.  Williams's  Sanskrit  Grammar  §,  816,  A.  p.  363).  In  Prakrit  this 
rule  has  become  absolute  (see  Cowell's  Prakrit  Prakasa  VI.  64.) ;  and 
necessarily  so ;  for  it  has  lost  the  organic  dative  altogether ;  and  not 
possessing  one,  it  is  obliged  either  to  paraphrase  it  (by  postpositions,  e.  g.. 
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ivf^,  VW>  ^nly  etc.),  or  to  substitute  (according  to  the  precedent  of  Sanskrit) 
the  genitive.  The  latter  is  on  the  whole  the  more  common  course.*  The 
Gaufian  languages  which  have  received  their  grammatical  system  from  the 
Prakrit  (or,  at  all  events,  not  from  the  Sanskrit),  it  is  manifest,  cannot 
possess  an  organic  dative  ;  and,  it  is  more  than  probable,  a  priori,  that  what 
passes  in  them  for  the  dative  is  (according  to  the  precedent  of  Prakrit) 
either  a  paraphrase  of  the  dative  or  a  substituted  (organic)  genitive.  The 
former  course,  viz,  to  paraphrase  the  dative  by  postpositions,  as  is  well 
known,  has  become  the  almost  universal  rule  in  the  Gaurian.f  The  only 
exception  (barring  isolated  instances  in  other  languages)  is  in  the  Marathf. 
This  language  possesses  by  the  side  of  the  ordinary  paraphrastic  datives 
(formed  with  the  postpositions  fTT,  ^RT,  «R^,  *ft"dl,  etc.,  cf.  Manual,  pp.  17, 
18,)  a  form  of  the  dative  ending  in  H  which  has  all  the  appearance  of  being  an 
organic  case-form  ;  e.  g.,  dative  of  ^  God  is  ^^T^  (besides  ^^T^T,  etc.)  ; 
of  ^Jpf  poet  it  is  ^rft^  (besides  941m,  etc.)  ;  of  31^  it  is  ^^W  (besides 
^^^,  etc.).  This  dative  in  w  is  generally  admitted  (cf.  Manual,  pp.  132, 133), 
and  can  easily  be  shown  to  be  nothing  but  the  organic  genitive  of  the 
Prakrit.  For  the  genitive  of  ^^,  ^f^  and  31^  in  Prakrit  is  <4«^,  ^PV^,  1^^ 
(cf.  Prak.  Prak.  V.  8,  15).  Now  I  have  already  explained  in  the  2nd  Essay 
that  in  the  later  Prakrit  and  in  Gaufian,  one  of  two  similar  compounded 
consonants  is  elided  and  the  preceding  vowel  lengthened  (see  Prak.  Prak.  Ill, 
58.).  Accordingly  the  genitive  of  the  pronoun  in  (base  ^)  in  Prakrit  is 
masc.  «|^  or  «rw,  fern.  9|^  or  aiT%  (or  «rnc)  ;  of  the  fern,  base  fir  the  gen. 
is  f^r^  or  «ft%  (or  «ft^)  ;  see  Prak.  Prak.  VI.  6,  6.  J    According  to  the 

•  Bzamples  from  the  Saktintala : 

•m  gii  ni^r«««i^  ^fs^i^q^  ^T  n  i.  e. 
Skr.  m  w  f^i^rrii  <:r^4»i<i  ^t  ii 

Or.  t|^^l^lf%  ^T  ^w^iR?^^  11  i.  e. 

From  the  Uttara  BIbnacharita  : 

^T  1T^"nrfTW  ^T  0^^a<^^l^  II  i.  e. 

Skr.  -fmi  ^$Tirt w  ^tr  c^f^r^^iTTW  ii 

Or.    ^rf%^r^  '^'^  inKT^iT  fft^fS^  ll  i.  e. 

Skr.  ^ft^rrrt  ^  iniTrm:  irf^rofir  ii 

t  The  regalar  process  of  glottio  development  form  Sanskrit  to  Gaoiian  is  here, 
worth  noting;  the  dative  is  expressed  in  the 

Sanskrit  by  the  dative  or  genitive ; 

Frikrit  by  the  «<— >  genitive,  or  paraphrase ; 

Ganfian  by  the  ■  paraphrase. 

X  The  same  is  the  case  with  the  Magadhi  Prakrit  genitive  in  ^n^ ;  e,  g., 
8kr«  ^^1^  is  in  M.  Pr£k.  XT%inY«  Here  ^  is  the  modification  of  an  original  ^, 
BO  that  XT Hd  11.1^  stands  for  xrf^vCT?  ^^^  this  for  ufan^,  jnst  as  ^TT^  for  ^^ 
which  in  M.  Prak,  woxdd  be   ^in^  (df.  ft.  Prak.  XI,  12.) 
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analogy  of  the  pronominal  forms  wm  for  n^,  «ft%  for  f^i?^,  the  Prakrit 
genitives  ^4^,  Wif^^,  5^W>  ^^-y  become  in  the  Gaufian  ^^wi^,  wf\^,  ^^W. 
etc.,  f.  e,y  the  forms  which  we  see  in  the  Mar^t^L  The  original  genitive 
character  of  the  Mar^thi  dative  in  w  is  ^irther  proved  by  the  'dative  formed 
by  means  of  the  so-called  postposition  ^^nflT;  e.  g.,  ^  has  a  dative 
^•lUlJI*  besides  ^^fro  or  ^  irr;  or  ^Pr  has  ^rtt^nff  beside  ^rfl^  or 
^F$t9T;  ^^  has  "^mf^  beside  JTW  and  sr^i^T.  These  forms  (as  ^^Tvrft*> 
Wwnft  9  Jl%^lrf1 ,  etc.,)  have  always  been  derived  thus ;  i^tf  (base)  + 
^rft  (postposition),  ^rft+^mft ,  'l^+^T^*  under  the  mistaken  notion,  that 
as  ^^,  ^wt»  ^,  etc.  are  the  bases  in  all  the  other  cases  (e.  g.,  instr. 
%^+#,  dative  ^9T  +  fjT,  abl.  %^  +  8PT,  etc.),  the  same  base  must  be 
contained  also  in  the  forms  ^mifitff,  etc.  But  it  has  never  been  shown 
what  the  meaning  and  derivation  of  the  word  H\i^  might  be.  The  truth 
is,  that  Uidl*  is  no  word  at  all ;  and  that  the  forms  ^^T^TJf ,  etc.,  have  been 
wrongly  divided.  They  ought  to  be  separated  thus  ;  ^W  (base)  and 
^rtt  postposition,  ^rft^  +  'Hrft ,  l^'B'  +  'ilrft ,  etc.  The  postposition  ^^ 
is  the  Prakrit  and  Gaupan  equivalent  of  the  Sanskrit  ^1^  which,  however, 
in  the  Gkiurian  may  also  be  modified  to  ^TT^  and  hence  the  Mar4th(  has 
beside  ^n^  +  ^V7t  also  ^^  -f-  ^!fX  (compare  Skr.  ^^  which  becomes  in 
Mar.  and  Beng.  ^T^*,  in  Hindi  and  Panj.  WT^ ).  Hence  ^^T^rt^*,  i.  e.  ^^nW 
WilT)  stands  for  Skr.  ^^^  ^  or  Prak.  441 4^  ^f^f^W ;  again  ^pft^  %'i^ 
isassPrak.  ^rf^i^  ^|9f^  ss  Skr.  HJ^^I^j  again  JRFW  ^<ir=  Prak.  9l^[q| 
%7flg,  Skr.  31^  ^4. 

So  far  then  it  is  plain  that  the  Mardthi  dative  ending  in  W  is  in  reality 
the  organic  genUive  of  the  Prakrit.*  Now  in  old  Marathi  poetry  another 
dative  form  has  been  preserved  which  ends  in  ^,  e.  g.,  ^^  Ghd,  dative 
^^KT  (see  Manual,  p.  138) .  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  form  in  ^r  is  but 
a  further  modification  or  corruption  of  the  more  original  and  more  perfect 
form  in  ^ ;  that,  e.  g.,  X^^  is  a  curtailment  of  ^7^^T7.  It  may  have  arisen 
thus ;  in  the  Gkiupan  a  final  short  vowel  is  not  pronounced,  so  that  the 

*  In  the  oldest  Hindi  of  Chand  Bardif  instancoB  of  this  organic  genitive  in  ^^ 
which  in  the  modem  Hari^hi  only  oconrs  in  the  sense  of  the  dative,  are  still  found 
with  their  original  Gen.  sense  1  e.  g., 

iiTO  TT^  ^^W I  Or.  tfir  iTCT  Tjfl^rT^  ^T«r  ^n^  1 

t^ 'IIP  ftn^m  ^^rt  I        ^T^r^^TiT^^TrnrH 

L  e.  Skr.  m  THI-  W^  etc.       Skr.  «rf%  iHT  ^K  TfV  ^  ITO  «  etc. 

Sasimtti  ^thi  XXY.  16.  Ibid.  XXY.  86. 

Or.  %nnhT  m^  wfn  1       Or.  m  ^nr  ^  ^nr^  'imv  yr  1 
^^ftw:  «ifW  ^sflW  n  r^  ^  inrt  ftrftr  ^hr  ^^ « 

Skr.  ^irftftrr  ^  iW  etc.  Skr.  j(m  «%  ^9^  ^il^j^^ifl  etc. 

Ibid.  XXV.  15.  Ibid.  XXV.  16. 
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consonant  which  precedes  it,  is  virtually  the  final  of  the  word ;  now  most 
probably  the  consonant  '^  of  the  dative  first  changed  to  ^  (a  change,  which 
is  supported  by  the  Magadhi  Prakrit  genitive  in  ^VT^,  see  note  on  page  60 
and  Prak.  Prak.  XI.  12,),  and  then  the  ^  becoming  the  virtual  final  sound 
of  the  word  was  dropped ;  thus  l^^^ra  become  first  ^^^H^  (or  virtually 
^^T:r^)  and  finally  ^^^.  Any  one  by  pronouncing  both  l^^finf  and  ^Tl^, 
may  see  how  easily  one  passes  into  the  o6her.  It  follows  thus,  that  the  dative 
form  in  ^,  being  merely  a  modification  of  the  fuller  dative  form  in  ^n^, 
is  also  really  the  organic  genitive  of  the  Prakrit. 

Now  this  genitive  form  in  ^  which  has  been  preserved  in  the  dative 
of  the  old  Mara^hi,  has  been  lost  in  modem  Mara^hi,  but  it  is  preserved  in 
the  latter  as  well  aa  in  the  former  as  the  inflexional  base  of  all  cases  formed 
hy  post-positions y  e.  g.  ^^,  "  God,"  has  old  and  modem  dative  ^^TW,  old  dative 
^^^,  (old  and  modem)  instr.  ^^  ^*,  dative  ^^  ^,  abl.  "^TT  Hpi,  genitive 
^^  '^.  So  far  then  it  is  proved,  that  the  oblique  form  in  ITT  of  the 
inflexional  base  of  Marathi  nouns  in  ^  is  identical  with  the  organic  genitive 
of  the  Prakrit.  But  further  it  is  manifest  that  as  the  nature  of  the 
Marathi  dative  form  in  ^  and  ^s^  (e.  g.,  ^IWi  ^^^)  is  identical  with 
that  of  the  dative  form  in  "^^  (e.  g.,  <^|fi),  so  the  nature  of  the  oblique 
forms  in  ^  and  "^  (of  the  inflexional  base  of  Marathi  nouns  in  ^  and  ^,  as 
^rtt  ^\  gen.  of  ^rf^,  31^  ^T  gen.  of  31^)  must  be  identical  with  that  of  the 
oblique  form  in  ^T  of  the  inflexional  base  of  nouns  in  ^ ;  and  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  form  in  ^  arose  from  that  in  ^pg",  so  the  form  in  ^  and  ^ 
must  have  arisen  from  those  in  ^  and  ^s^.  It  follows,  therefore,  that 
the  oblique  forms  in  ^  and  ^  of  the  inflexional  base  of  Marathi  nouns  in 
^  and  ^  are  identical  with  the  organic  genitive  of  the  Prdkrit ;  that  is, 
that,  e.  g.,  the  oblique  form  VsSt  of  the  noun  ^^^  is  identical  with  the  Prak. 
genitive  ^Rf^^  and  w^  with  ^^C^,  efec. 

-  If,  as  has  been  now  shown,  the  oblique  form  of  the  inflexional  base 
of  all  nouns  in  ^,  1^,  and  ^  (i.  ^.,  by  far  the  greatest  part  of  the  whole 
number  of  nouns)  is  identical  with  the  Prakrit  genitives,  this  fact  raises  the 
presumption  that  the  oblique  form  of  all  remaining  inflexional  bases  will  be 
of  the  same  nature.  We  will  now  take  the  different  kinds  of  oblique  forms 
of  inflexional  bases  in  Mara^hf  and  afterwards  in  the  other  Gaurian 
languages   one  by  one  and  show  that  that  is  really  the  case. 

a.  The  inflexional  base  of  all  Marathi  nouns  (masc.  fem.  and  neut.) 
in  1^  and  ^,  and  of  all  Mar.  nouns  (masc.  and  neut.)  in  ^  has  an  oblique 
form^  respectively,  in  ^  and  ^  and  ^.  These,  as  has  been  already  proved, 
are  Prakrit  genitives. 

b.  The  inflexional  base  of  feminine  nouns  in  Hf,  has  an  oblique  form 
either  in  ^  or  in  if.  Those  nouns  which  have  an  oblique  form  in  x,  are,  as 
I  have  shown  in  Essay  III.,  really  feminine  nouns  in  ^.     They  belong, 
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therefore,  to  the  former  class,  and  their  oblique  form  in  ^  is  a  Frahrit 
genitive.  Those  nouns  which  have  an  oblique  form  in  ^  are,  as  has 
also  been  shown  in  Essay  III,  really  Prakrit  feminine  nouns  in  ^.  The 
Prikxit  genitive  of  these  nouns  ends  in  ^TT^,  which  in  Gaufian  might 
become  ^9^  (the  final  ^  being  reduced  to  ^  as  in  the  Nom.  and  Ace.  cases), 
and  this,  finaDy,  is  contracted  by  regular  Sandhi  (cf.  Prak.  Prak.  IV.  1.)  into 
X\e.  g.,  ai^  tongue  has  gen.  ?fftS  ;  in  Prdkrit  it  is*  ortiVT  (or  aftn  •=*  Skr. 
f^nprr,  cf.  Prak.  Prak.  I.  17,  III.  54) ;  Gen.  ^ftUT^,  in  Gaurian  «lti!!^, 
contracted  ^nW  (as  in  Bangali  ^TW  +  ^^  =  1T^^,  Gen.  of  ^T^  tiger). 

e.  AH  Marathi  nouns  ending  in  consonants  (masc.  fem.  or  neut.)  are 
treated  as  ending  in  ^,  and  hence  the  oblique  forms  of  their  inflexional 
Ikucs  end  either  in  ^  or  in  ^  or  in  i^,  and  are,  therefore,  Prakrit  genitives 
formed  according  to  the  analogy  of  the  real  nouns  in  ^.  All  these  nouns  in 
consonants  are  either  Sanskritic  or  foreign ;  but  never  derived  from  the 
Prfikrit,  as  no  Prfikrit  word  may  end  in  a  consonant,  see  Pr.  Prak.  IV.  6 — II. 
18.     Their  treatment  has  been  explained  in  Essay  III. 

d.  The  inflexional  bases  of  Mar&t^i  nouns  (masc.  or  fem.)  in  \^  9,  i^,  $, 
^,  ^T,  and  neuter  nouns  in  ^  have  no  oblique  form  at  all.  As  regards  the 
few  exceptional  masc.  nouns  in  "^  and  9  and  neuter  nouns  in  ^,  see  the 
next  paragraph. 

e.  There  remain  the  masc.  nouns  in  ^  to  which  correspond  fem. 
nouns  in  ^  and  the  neuter  nouns  in  { ;  the  masc.  noims  in  ^  to  which 
correspond  fem.  nouns  in  ^  and  the  neuter  nouns  in  ^  ;  and  the  masc. 
nouns  in  ^  to  which  correspond  the  fem.  noims  in  "^  and  the  neuter  nouns 
in  '^.  The  inflexional  base  of  the  first  two  kinds  of  nouns  has  an  oblique 
form  in  Jl\  (masc.  and  neuter)  and  in  ^   (fem.).     The  inflexional  base  of 

the  third  kind  has  an  oblique  form  in  "^IT  (masc.  and  neuter)  and  9  (fem.). 
The  explanation  of  these  oblique  forms  is  more  complicated.  They  are,  as 
I  shall  show,  the  organic  genitives  of  Prdkrit  nouns  formed  by  the  affix  ^ 
(masc.  and  neuter,)  and  ^r  (fem.).  It  will  be  necessary  to  dispose  first  of 
the. latter  question  ;  viz,  the  presence  in  the  Gaui*ian  languages  of  a  class 
of  nouns  which  are  descended  from  Prakrit  nouns  formed  by  the  peculiar 
Pr&krit  affix  ^  (cf.  Pr.  Prak.  IV,  26.)  Here  I  will  only  draw  attention 
to  an  important  coincidence.  Masculine  and  neuter  nouns  in  ^  have  (as 
has  been  shown)  an  oblique  form  in  ^  (being  the  corruption  of  the  Prikrit 
genitive  in  ^1^).  Their  corresponding  fem.  nouns  in  ^  have  an  oblique 
form  in  ^  (being  a  corruption  of  their  Prakrit  genitive  in  ^IR).  Similarly 
we  have  here  masc.  and  neuter  oblique  forms  in  irr  and  irr  and  their 
corresponding  feminines  in  ^  and  '9.  The  conclusion  may  be  drawn  that 
the  masc.  nouns  in  ^  and  ^  and  the  neuter  nouns  in  ^  and  ^"^  which  yield 
the  oblique  form  in  in,  were  originally  masc.  and  neuter  nouns  in  ^  or 
ije?!;^  or  !^4s^  or  i;^;  and  that  their  oblique  form  in  in"  is  a  cor- 
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ruption  of  a  Prakrit  genitive  in  ^^  (^i^^|^t_|,^^).  Again,  that  the 
feminine  nonns  in  ^  which  correspond  to  the  maso.  nonns  in  ^  and  ^  and 
to  the  neuter  nouns  in  ^  and  ^'*,  and  which  yield  the  ohlique  form  in  ^, 
were  originallj  feminine  nouns  in  irT=T^=T^ ;  &Q^  that  their  oblique 
form  in  ^  is  a  corruption  of  a  Prakrit  genitive  in  ^T^  =  i;^  =  l^^Hf^. 
Similarly  it  may  he  concluded  that  the  masc.  nouns  in  "V  and  neuter 
nouns  in  ^  which  yield  the  ohlique  form  in  m^  were  originally  masc.  and 
neuter  noims  in  w  or  ^,  »,  tf.,  in  ^^  or  ^  =  ^9W  or  ^W ;  and  that  their 
oblique  form  in  ^  is  a  corruption  of  a  Prakrit  Genitive  in  ^^  =  ^Ri^ 
_^%^  }  and  again  that  the  feminine  nouns  in  "V  which  correspond  to  the 
masc.  nouns  in  B(  and  neuter  nouns  in  ^^  and  which  yield  the  oblique  form 
in  "^j  were  originally  fern,  nouns  in  ^,  t.  «.,  in  ^^  ks  ^s^J  ;  and  that  their 
oblique  form  in  "i  is  a  corruption  of  a  Prakrit  genitive  in  ■^T^=s^i|T^=a^^rnc, 
As  regards  the  ohlique  form  ixL%  or  ^  of  the  inflexional  hase  of  certain 
nouns  in  the  ELindi-class  Gaufian  languages,  their  case  is  exactly  like  that 
of  the  last  mentioned  class  of  Mara^hi  words.  The  two  classes  of  nouns 
correspond  to  each  other  in  the  two  classes  of  Gaupan  languages,  e.  g., 
Hindi  ^PfT  horse,  ohl.  9t^,  is  in  Mardtht  9t^,  ohl.  ifT^TTT.  And  their 
ohhque  forms  must  therefore  have  the  same  nature,  and  must  admit  of  the 
same  explanation;  viz,  that  they  are  the  organic  genitive  of  particular 
Prakrit  hases  formed  hy  the  affix.  %  (i.  e,,  ending  in  ^|i|r). 

The  evidences  showing  that  there  is  in  Gaufian  a  class  of  nouns,  which 
are  derived  from  Prakrit  hases  formed  hy  means  of  the  peculiar,  pleonastic 
affix  V,  are  the  following.  In  the  first  place,  it  may  he  remarked,  that  aU 
Sanskrit  words  which  have  a  hase  in  ^^^  (i.  e„  formed  hy  the  affix  m)  and 
have  passed  into  the  Gaufian  through  the  Prakrit,  terminate  in  the  Gnufian 
in  4t(^)  or  ^,  and  not  in  ^  or  ^ ;  e.  g.,  horse  is  Skr.  9rsv»  nom.  sing. 
^IZV,  Prak.  §r¥*T  or  ir»%,  Gaujian  ^i^  or  inp  j-Skr.  ^E^:  stiff,  Pr. 
iVYT%Tor  W^,  Gaufian  m^  or  ^i^  ; — Skr.  "^"BW  the  champaka  tree,  Prak. 
^hnn  or  ^rT%9  Gaurian  ^T  or  ^m\ ;  -  Skr.  ^r^M}  keeper,  Prak.  TTIT^T, 
Gaufian  '^x%\  or  WWT  (an  affix) ;— Skr.  iTTTV  holder,  Pr.  i|K%  or  Tl^^r 
Gaupan  TT^  or  ^m  (an  affix). — There  are  only  a  small  numher  of 
nouns  of  this  kind.  But  on  the  other  hand  all  Sanskrit  nouns,  the 
base  of  which  ends  in  ^  only,  and  which  have  passed  into  the  Gaufian 
through  the  Prakrit,  terminate  in  the  Gaupan  either  in  %r  (^)  or 
in  ^  (^),  evidently  according  as  they  did  or  did  not  assume,  in  their 
passage  through  Prakrit,  the  affix  %\  e.  g.,  sweet  in  Gaupan  (Hindi) 
is  both  ilt9  and  H^S}  \  both  represent  the  Skr.  finS! ;  but  Skr.  fRVt  may  be 
repres^ited  in  the  Prak.  by  fii%T  (*.  e,,  fiiV)  and  by  fill^  (t.  «.,  flmr:) ; 
now  Prak.  ^7%T  becomes  the  Gaurian  "if^,  and  Prakrit  flTf  %T  becomes  the 
Gau|ian  iSt^  (^3T).  Again  heat  is  in  Skr.  n^:,  and  pot  W^^  both  having 
bases  in  ^.     In  Prak.  they  may  assume  the  forms  min  or  W^l^  and  i#f 
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or  inrar.  Bat  of  tlie  former  pair  tlie  form  H^  became  the  usual  one 
while  of  the  latter  pair  ^V%r  was  the  usual  one.  Accordingly  we  find 
in  the  €kiu|ian  hea$  to  be  wnrrbut  pot  to  be  W%T  or  ^f^.  These  examples 
might  be  multiplied  indefinitely. 

Next,  Sanskrit  maseuline  nouns  which  have  a  base  in  ^  exhibit  in  the 
Oaurian  a  two-fold  termination.  They  either  end  in  ^  (m,  ^)  or  in  ^ 
<^).  But  a  Tery  analogous  phenomenon  may  be  observed  in  Sanskrit 
neuter  nouns  in  ^,  with  nom.  sing,  in  ^n{;  They  exhibit  in  the  G^upan  a 
twofold  termination  ending  either  in  ^  or  in  Qfy  '^  '^f  X  \  ®-  g*»  Skr. 
12^  house  =  Gauf.  ^ ;  but  Skr.  «?ni  done  =  Gauf.  is^  (Mar.)  or 
^f[m  or  fiwf  (Br.  Bh.)  or  ifft^  (Alw.) ;  and  Skr.  ivrfk^^  pearl  Gaur. 
%iff  (Mar.).  Sometimes  both  forms  occur  in  the  same  word  as  Skr.  l(^Kit 
plantain  =  Gauf.  %W  or  il^*]!  and  Skr.  ^rfX^iQlf^  eoeoanmt  =  Gauf.  '^V^M 
or  4|K^  (Mar.).  But  observe  the  difference.  The  nom.  sing,  of  those 
masc,  nouns  ends  in  Skr.  in  ^ ;  this  turns  in  Prakrit  into  ^T ;  and  this 
4^ain,  in  Gku|ian,  is  either  retained  unchanged  %  or  reduced  to  ^(^). 
All  this  is  intelligible ;  from  Hf:  (  =  ^^)  to  ^  to  %  there  is  a  direct 
progress  of  phonetic  corruption,  consistent  with  the  glottic  laws  regulating 
the  development  of  younger  languages  from  an  older  one.  But  now  in  the 
other  ease ;  the  nom.  sing,  of  neuter  nouns  in  Skr.  is  ^(  =  ^v^l)  which 
remains  in  Prakrit  ^  or  becomes  simply  ^ ;  in  Gaufian  the  Prakrit  ^  or  ^ 
is  either  reduced  to  (resp.  remains)  ^  or  is  raised  to  i|f ,  '^^  ^jlf**  Now  this  is 
contrary  to  all  principles  of  glottic  development.  By  whatever  other  means 
languages  may  increase  and  reconstruct  themselves ;  pJioneHeaUg  they 
disintegrate  and  decrease  as  they  advance.  The  simple  Prakrit  termination 
ir  or  ^  can  never  by  itself  have  been  raised  or  increased  to  i|f  or  "ii  or  {  or 
^f .  This  is  utterly  inconceivable,  nor  will  any  reference  to  the  accent  help 
us  here  out  of  the  difficulty.  The  accent  might  explain  the  absence  of 
phonetic  disintegration,  where  its  presence  would  be  expected,  as,  e.  g., 
that  the  Prakrit  termination  ^T  remains  in  the  Gaufian,  in  some  cases, 
%r,  instead  of  being  reduced  to  ^ ;  (though  even  in  this  case,  as  I  have 
shown  in  Essay  III,  the  explanation  by  the  help  of  the  accent  is  quite 
inadequate)  ;  but  it  is  quite  unable  to  explain  the  presence  of  a  phonetic 
increase  which  is  contrary  to  glottic  laws,  according  to  which  either  phonetic 
disintegration  or  at  least  no  change  at  aU  ought  to  have  taken  place.     It 

•  H.  g.  Skr.  JCi,^=  Prfk.  ^  or  T^,  =  Gauf.  ipc.  B^t  Skr.  ^^  =  Pr.  ^rv 
or  URT,  =  Ganr.  (Mar.)  ^^^;  or  Skr.  wf ,  =  Pr-  fW  or  f%^,  =  Gany.  (Br.  B.) 
fti^;  or  Skr.  $TflRf=P'*k.  ^TfW=Ganr  (Mar.)  ^npf  •  ^  i"  ^^  «*™®  ^"^  S^- 
^r^,  =  Pr.  %t  or  *c:.  ==  Ganr.  t^  or  %%*  (Mar.)  or  #^  (H.  Hindf)  ;  and  Skr. 
inftt^,  =  Pr.  mfkX^  or  •rif^T^,  =  Ganr.  (Mar.)  lOK^  or  W(Xygf.  In  tWa 
last  case  it  is  especially  obvions  that  the  same  Skr.  or  Pr£k.  form  oonld  not  have 
been  the  immediate  sonroe  of  the  two  widely  different  Gaurian  forma. 

9  I 
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is  evident  the  Gaurian  neater  forms  in  ^f ,  ^>  $^  ^^  must  be  susceptible  of 
such  an  explanation  as  accounts  for  the  phoneiic  increase  without  shutting 
out  the  possibility  of  phonetic  disintegpration  in  these  same  forms. 

I  think  a  clue  to  the  right  interpretation  of  these  neuters  in  ^  (Hindi 
Br.  Bh.),  %f  (Hindi  Sura  Dasa),  4i  (Hindi,  Alw.,  and  Mara^hi),  ^  (Gujarati 
and  Naipali)  ;  X  (Mara^hi) ;  ^*  (Marathi)  is  given  us  by  the  GaufiaQ 
infinitives.  Let  us  take,  for  example,  the  infinitive  to  do  or  doing.  It  is 
in  the  Low  Hindi  dialect  of  the  Braj  ^PC^f ,  of  Alwar  HC-*?,  of  Sura  Dasa 
%K^\  ;  in  Marathi  ^F^^ ,  in  Naipali  HR^  (or  W^  ?).  The  common 
opinion,  I  believe,  is  that  all  these  forms  are  verbal  nouns  formed  by  th« 
Sanskrit  affix  ^VT,  and  that  their  original  is  the  Sanskrit  and  Prakrit  fonn 
i|iT^.*  This,  as  has  been  shown  in  the  preceding  paragn^h,  is  impossible, 
because  it  contradicts  the  glottic  laws.  Their  origin  must  be  a  different  one. 
In  Marathi  the  meaning  of  the  infinitive  is  only  one  ou;k  of  many,  and  that  a 
subordinate  one,  of  ^K%*  and  all  words  of  this  class.  To  express  the  infinitive 
it  has  a  proper  form  in  ^,  connected  with,  though  not  derived  from,  the 
Sanskrit  infinitive  in  |}^.  The  proximate  and  principal  meaning  of  ^PC^^in 
Marathi  is  that  of  the  Latin  gerund.  But  Marathi  possesses  two  form» 
of  the  gerund,  one  in  "^  and  another  m^  ;  besides  iv^^it  has  also  the  form 
Uncrt* ;  e.  g.,  incitement  to  act  is  ^iT^lfT  ^  5^?fT  and  ^nCFRT  ^  5kV.  Now 
if  we  turn  to  the  Prakrit  and  Sanskrit  we  find  the  origin  of  these  forms. 
We  meet  with  two  Sanskrit  affixes  forming  gerunds,  or  part.  fut.  pass.,  of 
which  latter  the  gerund  is  merely  a  particular  usage  ;  viz,  ^eitt^  and  H^. 
In  Prakrit  these  become  ^nfl^  or  '^fl^^f  and  ?TO(see  Pr.  Prak.  II,  17.  VII, 
33.).  Now  it  can  easily  be  shown  that  these  affixes  will  account  for  the 
two  alternative  forms  of  the  gerund  in  Marathf.  The  common  Prakrit 
prose  representative  of  the  Sanskrit  root  IJ  is  ^rr  (see  Pr.  Prak.  XII,  15.), 
Of  this  root  we  obtain  with  the  affix  infl^  the  gerund  ^inc^tW  (  =  Skr. 
^SX^if),  and  with  the  affix  cl^,  the  form  ^fi^«l  which  is  the  more  polished 
form  (enjoined  by  the  Pr.  Prfik.  VII,  33.),  or  W^nps^  (=  Skr.  ^^)  which 
was  probably  the  vulgar  form  of  it.  In  either  form  (^^Cif^  or  ^r^i^ff^) 
the  medial  T{^  would  become  elided  (according  to  the  ordinary  rules  of 
Pr6krit),  thus  miJcing  ^vf^^  or  ^x;^^  (the  forms  given  by  Pr.  Prak.  VII, 
83.).  Next  these  forms  become  contracted  by  sandhi  to  ^R:^,t  and  finally 
one  of  the  two  ^*s  is  elided  (according  to  the  Gaupan  law  explained  in 
Essay  II.),  and  the  preceding  short  ^  lengthened  ;  thus  we  obtain  the  fwm 


*  Bopp  (Comp.  Grammar  §  875)  adopts  this  opinion  but  with  mncli  hesitation. 

t  Cowell  in  his  Pr.  Grammar,  p.  68,  g^ves  from  one  HS.  the  form  ^^fC^  or 
If  these  are  at  all  trostworthy,  the  analogous  forma  qrf^;«t  ^^  ^IVH  exhibit 
a  form  very  nearly  identical  with  the  present  Mar^thf  form  ^^^J^  and  altog^thop 
identical  with  the  Br^j  Bhdsha  gerand  q^XK^T  >  ^^  which  more  will  be  said  further  on. 
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mCT^  which  is  manifestlj  the  base  from  which  the  Mard^hi  ^r^T?*  ib  derived. 
Next  take  the  alternative  form  iVT^^t^.  The  nom.  sing,  neuter  of  it  is  ^f?ft^. 
Vararuchrs  sutra  Pr.  Prdk.  I,  18  shows  that  Prakrit  has  a  tendency  to 
shorten  the  vowel  ^  in  such  final  syllables  as  i^w  (  =  ^  or  X^)i  6^*  ^^ 
following  examples  are  there  given  ;  Skr.  ifnfW  =  Pr.  inf^ ;  Skr.  fipft^  = 
Pr-  "5^ ;  Skr.  «ifW  =  Pr.  J(%^ ;  Skr.  ^n#W  =  Pr.  'iftf^,  etc.  We 
may  well  assume  that  in  the  vernacular  Prakrit  these  vulgar  forms,  of  which 
only  a  very  few  were  admitted  into  the  literary  Prakrit,  were  much  more 
general  and  regular ;  especially  in  the  gerunds  formed  by  the  affix  ^n>r^. 
Accordingly  we  may  conclude  that  the  nom.  sing,  neuter  ilTTf)^  became 
iiXf%^  or  (with  insertion  of  euphonic  ^)  ^TTpf ^*.*  Finally  ^JTf^  (or 
nrf^^  )  becomes  in  Gaufian  contracted  to  ^jT^^  .  For  ^  is  an  extremely 
common  substitute  for  any  of  the  combinations  1^,  ^,  X%  IJT,  ^W,  both 
in  Prakrit  and  Gaurian.f  E.  g.  the  syllable  ^1^  contained  in  all  causal 
verbs  becomes  in  Prakrit  %^  as  ^T^f^  or  UTT^T  for  Skr.  ▼K'rfir,  etc. 
Again  the  Skr,  ftr«n[  and  1^^  become  in  Prakrit  ^INl  +  i;^  (properly  ftrij^ 
+  ^)  and  ^+  1^  (  ==  T'l^  +  T^)'  Again  in  Gauf-ian  (old  Hindi) 
the  Skr.  Part.  Past  Act.  affix  f^«m^,  which  in  Prakrit  becomes  ^^PWTT 
or  T'P^,!  becomes  T^;  as  Skr.  ^rfiPFm^,  Pr.  ^rf^W^T  or  ^trf^^H^, 
Hindi  ^ir%^  (in  old  Hindi  of  Chand  Bardai  ir%7).  Again  in  low  Hindi  the  Braj 
Bhashaimrr  of  him,  ^^wf  to  him,  J(i^  in  him,  corresponds  to  the  Ganwari 
f^FTt  ^cirTf  T^7  etc.  Again  in  Bangali,  in  common  conversation,  a  final  or 
medial  1^  is  contracted  into  1[  (see  Forbes'  Bengali  Gram.  App.  A.  4.  p.  160. 
Shamachum  Sircar's  Bengali  Gram.  p.  149,  note  45.)  ;  e.  g.,  ^ffyn  becomes 
tr?.,  HKftniT  becomes  i^nc^.  We  shall  meet  with  some  more  examples  of 
this  favorite  contraction  in  the  course  of  this  Essay.  §     Now  the  genitive  of 

•  An  example  of  thia  form  we  have  perhaps  in  the  following  verse  of  Ohand ; 

'TO^Pf  ft\  ^  Trf'rt  II  Pr.  Eaj. 

i.  0.  The  cutting  of  the  finger  of  my  hand  will  be  the  destmction  of  thy  honse,  oh 
Chahnv&n.  The  same  form  we  have  probably  in  the  Bangdlf  nonns  of  agency  in  ulif^l 
(cf.  Shamacham'a  Grammar,  p.  149.)  j  o.  g.,  l|ncf^^T  <»  ^^  =  Naipili  ^nc^  == 
Hindi  ^r^  iff  or  *<*i«<l<*l. 

f  By  analogy,  ij^x  is  a  aabstitntion  for  the  combinations  ^^^  ^^,  "^J,  ^fpf 
aa  BraJ  Bhaaha  m^  =  Ganwiri  $t^  ;  Bangali  ^zm  vi  common  conTer8ation= 
^jgj  ;  cf.  Skr.  ^;ni  =  Pr.  ^{^T,  Ganr.  ^\m.  But  ^  ia,  aa  a  rule,  aubatituted  by  ^^ 
aa  ^B^i^for  ^^^ ;  and  1|  by  ^  ;  e.  g.  in  old  and  low  Hindi  he  ia  both  j(^  and  ^^. 

}  Of  the  change  of  the  termination  ?|fi^  into  ^  in  Prakrit,  I  have  found  one 
example,  inMpchohhakati  Act  IV.  p.  119,  y^|<  ^f^  fn^  =  Sta".  5nT%^[WT'm^ 

fkmt 

§  Another  example  we  have  in  F6U  and  Prakrit.  In  Pi^li  the  aflGbc  of  the  Inatr. 
Abl.,  Dat.    and  Gen.  of  feminine  nouna  ia  ^  (or  ^^,    The  correaponding  affix  ia 
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the  Pr6krit  base  ^R?^  would  be  ^TC^t^Rff.   This  fonn  ^1<^^^,  accordii^ 
to  the  process  already  explained,  would  successively  change  to  ^^^^^VTW — 
*<<^^r  or  ^5?flWT — 'iTWr  whidi  last  fonn  is  identical  with  the  ohlique 
form  of  the  Mar^hi  ^r^*. 

Then  as  regards  the  low  Hindi  forms  for  the  Marafhi  V^*;  v&?.,  y<$f 
H^C^ ,  1f^^ ;  the  way  how  they  are  derived  £rom  the  original  Skr.  >^^^4 
or  Pr6k.   V?:^^  is,  probably,  this.     It  does  nob  seem  probable  that  the 
sounds  ^,  %,  ^,  are  merely  modifications  oiX\  at  least  I  am  not  aware  of 
any  example  of  such  a  change  of  a  terminal  ^  to  ITT  or  %  or  «.     But  we 
have  seen  on  the  previous  page  how  the  Prakrit  form  ^RK^^W  would  collo- 
quially change  into  ^ncfW.     Now  there  are  many  instances  which  prove 
that  for  the  vowel  |^  of  the  polished  Prakrit  th«  vulgar  Prakrit  dialects 
substituted  the  hroader  ^^  e.   g.,  in  Marfi^hi  we  have  as  the  termination 
of  the  past  part.  pass,  the  aflGix  ^T^  (as  ^Tl^T  got  loose)  which  stands  for 
the   Prakrit   f:^  or    i:?r  (see    Pr.    Pritk.   VII,   32);  above  we    had  the 
vulgar  form  'll^N  for  the  more    polished  form    ^^^i|i#..      Thus  it   is 
probable  that  instead  of  %^Pto  the  vulgar  dialect  pronounced  V^^  or 
with  the  euphonic  ^,  ^itW^-     And  finally  IR^I^  would  become  naturally 
contracted  to  VTTT ,  of  which  IST^f  or  ^V^  are  merely  dialectic  variations. 
The  first  personal  pronoun  in  the  low  Hindi  of  Braj  ^f  ego  (Alwari  and  High 
Hindi  i )  affords  a  very  good  illustration  of  this  change  of  the  terminal 
^^W  to  '^jf .     Its  equivalent  in  Sanskrit  is  H^  which  in  Prakrit  becomes 
^  or  ^  (cf.  Pr.  Prak.  VII,  40.).     Now  the  form  ^  could  not  have  yielded 
the  Gaufian  form  ^f ;  it  could  only  have  given  ^,  just  as  «|r  house  gives  ir: 
but  not  ^TT .  Hence  the  original  of  ^  must  be  the  other  form  TW,  and  this 
violates  no  glottic  law.*    It  may,  therefore,  be  accepted  as  a  law  that  the 

Prfkrit  is  ^;  e.  g.,  Pdli  IRrnqr  ^»  >^«>»»»  *>»  of  a  virgin,  but  in  Prilkrit  ^(i^T^  ;  P41i 
»rfir^,  Prdk.  "^j^  ;  P^  -^jfi  =  Prdk.  ^3^.  The  VkM  is  here  nearer  to  the  Skr., 
where  these  forma  wonld  be  respectively  (genitive)  ^f^ifn,  ^nSIT:,  ^B^.  Similarly 
in  the  cansal  where  the  syllable  ^f^  is  always  contracted  to  ^  in  PriUcrit,  bnt  only 
opticmally  in  P6lij  e.  g.,  Skr.  JfR:^  =  PaH  ^KilPcT  or  ^f^  =  PiAk.  ^^ 
or  UTTTi:.  These  and  many  other  examples,  especially  the  treatment  of  the  medial 
consonants,  prove  that  iphoneticaUy  Pali  occupies  an  intermediate  position  between 
Sanskrit  and  Prdkrit. 

See  Dr.  Mason's  P61i  Grammar,  p.  105  and  p.  61.  87. 

•  It  should  be  observed  also,  that  the  Prakrit  form  ^^  stands  for  an  original 
fonn  ^  (i.  e.,  base  ^  +  affix  m) .  This  is  proved  by  the  Mdgadhf  Priikrit  form  of  ego 
^  or  ^  (cf.  Pr.  Prak.  ix,  9.)  In  Magadhi,  namely,  the  diphthong  i^  often  stands  in 
the  place  of  the  final  syllable  ^  ;  e.  g.,  in  Mjichchhakati : 

"T^  3^  ^^  H  i.  e. 
Skr.     ^^y'  wia  ^«f  II 
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floimd  ^ij  maj  change  to  <^f  ;  and  this  conclusion  is  confirmed  by  the  fact 
that  the  phonetic  equivalent  of  ^VW},  viz.  wr>  also  changes  into  ^T  ;  e.  g.,  the 
first  pers.  sing.  pres.  of  the  verb  tohe\&\ss.  the  Braj  y\ ,  in  Alw&ri  3^  (also  high 
Hindi),  in  Jaipdri  v ,  in  Naipali  ^  (in  Bangali  ^iTTftr)*  The  original  of  these 
forms  is  the  Pr&krit  ll-c^ifii  (see  Prfik.  Prak.  XII,  19.),  the  substitute  for 
the  Sanskrit  ^f%l  (&om  the  root  ^n[  for  ira',  just  as  91^  for  STi^^ ,  l^^  for 
1^).  The  initial  ^  of  ^^^^if^  is  dropped,  (just  as  in  ^  or  ^  for  ^^^or 
^np^ra  ),  and  the  final  ^  becomes  quiescent  (according  to  the  Gau^ian  rule, 
see  Essay  III.)  Thus  we  have  WHT  or  w\  (compare  the  Prakrit  future ; 
e.  g.,  3lf^?C^  for  ^r^itlir^J).  This  is  modified  to  irf  or  ^  ;  next  the  aspirated 
palatal  ^is  reduced  to  the  simple  aspirate  ^ ;  and  thus  we  obtain  ^  or  8f. 
The  mode  of  this  change  seems  to  be  this,  that  the  anusw&ra,  being  the 
substitute  of  an  original  labial  nasal  i^,  is  vocalised  into  the  labial  vowel  ^ ; 
at  least  this  seems  to  be  indicated  by  such  Prakrit  nouns  as  iTTV  ( «=>  Skr. 
vn^j  iTTW,  ^WR,  (=  Skr.  irrar)  which  in  the  Gaurian  becomes  qf^,  irf^, 
arfv,  (Hindi),  or  TT^,  ^rri*  ^rri,  (Naipali)  ;  both,  in  both  Gaurian  languages 
equally,  are  pronounced  ^J ,  "in ,  9T . 

The  Naip&Ii  equivalent  of  the  Hindi  forms  ^ST^T*  and  ^ncf  is  ^nw.  It 
ap{m>aches  most  nearly  to  the  Alwari  form  W^^  and  must  be  considered  as 
merely  a  modification  of  it  (a  reduction  of  the  terminal  long  ^  to  short 
V,  so  common  in  Gaurian).  It  has  its  exact  counterpart  in  Gujarati  in 
the  neuter  nouns  ending  in  ^inw  (see  Edaljis  Guj.  Grammar  p.  26,  note  5.)  ; 
as  ^«|<|«  collection.  I  think  these  neuter  noims  in  ^,  both  in  NaipaK 
and  Ghiju^ti,  ought  correctly  to  be  written  with  an  anunasika,  as  we  have 
it  in  the  Gujardti  infinitives  in  ^  as  ^!^to  do.  There  are  many  examples  of 
this  change  of  a  Hindi  ^l,  ^,  or  9  to  ^  both  in  Naipali  and  Gujarati.  There 
iSy  e.  g.,  the  Gujarati  infinitive,  as  ^11X3,  (the  exact  equivalent  of  the  Naipdli 
f)  which  corresponds  to  the  Braj  Bhash&  infinitive  WX^J  and  the  Alwari, 
and  Mapvari  ^SK^f;  again  9wn  in  the  Braj  Bh&shd  is  ^f ,  high  Hindi 
and  M&fwarl  if,  Alwari  W,  but  in  Naipali  and  Gujarati  M;  quis  is  in 
Hindi  ^rr«f,  but  in  Naipali  fi«r,  etc. 

In  order  to  remove  all  doubts  as  to  the  correctness  of  the  identification 
of  the  ordinary  Gaurian  infinitives  with  the  Sanskrit  and  Prakrit  participles 
future  passive  formed  by  the  affix  ^41lf,  I  will  add  the  following,  as  I  think, 
conclusive  arguments. 

1.     On  the  theory  that  the  Ghtupan  infinitives  are  verbal  nouns  formed 

Or.     W  ^r^Jf  ^^M^^M^N^^IW  5iT  H  i.  e. 
Skr.     ^lff(^  ^^Tf^  ^f^TCTTmirC*  5i^^  || 

Or.    iTT^  IT  ^Ti:  ^rer^  ^^  ll  i.  e. 
Skr.    HR»  iT  «Rf7r  ^np^  ^nni  II 

Act  II,  p.  64,  72^  78. 
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by  the  affix  ^^,  the  Gujarati  infinitive,  which  ends  in  ^  (as  'IRTJ  to  do^ 
vn^  to  go)  cannot  be  explsuned.  Even  if  we  should  set  aside  the  difficulty 
of  deriving  the  termination  if)  W\,  ^*  etc.,  from  the  Prakrit  ^,  and  should 
admit  that,  e.  g.,  Mara^hi  ^T^*  Hindi  mT^Kly  etc.,  are  derivable  from  the 
Prakrit  ^n:w,  still  there  remains  the  Gujarati  ^r^9  which,  it  is  manifest, 
can  in  no  wise  be  connected  with  the  Prakrit  ^ncw.  On  the  other  hand,  on 
the  theory  that  the  Gaufian  infinitives  are  identical  with  the  (Skr.  or) 
Prakrit  part.  fut.  pass,  the  Gujarati  infinitives  find  a  very  easy  explanation. 
The  Gujarati  iRTg  ^<?  do  or  9[T^to  go,  etc.,  are  evidently  identical  with  the 
Mar&thi  ^TO^*or  ^TtS*  t.  e,  the  Gujarati  infinitives  are  identical  with  the 
Marathi  gerund  in  ^TT^t  But  the  Mara  (hi  gerunds  in  irrJ*are,  as  regards 
the  sense,  identical  with  the  Mar&tbi  forms  in  ^^(e.  g.  ^nrr^^is  identical 
with  ^rr%  ).  It  follows  that  the  Mar^tbl  forms  in  '^'*'  and  their  equivalents 
in  all  the  Gaurian  languages  must  also  be  gerunds,  i.  e.,  derived  from  the 
Sanskrit,  and  Prakrit  part.  fut.  pass,  (or  gerund,  which  is  only  a  particular 
use  of  the  former),  formed  by  the  affix  ^nft^.  On  this  theory  everything 
faUs  easily  and  naturally  into  its  place.  Both  Sanskrit  participles  fut.  pass., 
— ^those  formed  by  the  affix  Mi^M  as  well  as  those  formed  by  the  aflix 
?r^ — ^passed  through  the  Prakrit  into  Gaujian.*  In  the  latter  they  were 
among  other  uses  put  to  the  use  of  expressing  the  idea  of  the  infinitive  or 
gerund.  But  gradually  one  or  the  other  of  those  alternative  forms 
gained  the  ascendancy,  and  it  so  happened,  that  in  all  Gaurian  languages, 
with  the  exception  of  Gujarati,  that  participle  future  passive  which  was 
formed  by  the  affix  ^^^,  dispossessed  the  other  formed  by  the  affix  m. 
On  the  contrary  in  Gujar&ti  the  part.  fut.  pass,  in  ?f^  dispossessed  the 
other  in  ^irft^.  Still  the  principle  of  forming  the  infinitive  is  in  all 
Gaurian  languages  identical.  If  this  be  the  case,  one  may  naturally  expect  that 
all  or  some  Gaurian  languages  will  retain  traces  of  an  original  twofold  form 
of  the  infinitive,  derived  from  the  twofold  form  of  the  Sanskrit  and  Prakrit 
part.  fut.  pass.  Such  traces  actually  exist,  as  I  shall  show,  in  the  principal 
Ghiupian  languages.  That  both  forms  still  exist  and  are  commonly  used  in 
Marathi  has  been  already  mentioned ;  e.  g.,  it  is  necessary  for  tM  to  go 
abroad  is  in  Marfithi  both  ^^^W  ^HT^i^*  ^fPniT  ^*and  9iihiii  %^M%^  ;  again 
incitement  to  act  is  either  V<H«||  ^  or  V<^T  ^  §^:i!T  (see  Mdntial  §.  III. 
note.).  As  regards  Hindi,  while  the  modem  High  Hindi  possesses  only  the 
forms  in  ^  (  =  wF),  the  old  and  low  Hindi  dialects  possess  both  forms. 
In  the  Braj  Bhasha  the  infinitive  may  end  both  in  iTT  and  ifT ,  e.  g.,  Eajanlti 
p.  69,  ^^^m  ^m\  Mli:  ^*  ^r^  m^  %  ».  e.,  high   Hindi  ^^i|4   WT 

*  I  may  take  this  opportunity  of  stating  that,  whenever  this  phrase  of  Sansk, 
forms  passirig  through  Prdkrit  vrUo  Oauficm,  is  employed,  it  is  not  meant  to  express  a 
historic  fact — for  Prakrit  is  not  a  derivation  of  (what  is  commonly  called)  Sanskrit- 
bat  a  phonetic  fact 
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•irCCT  ^*^HT  «rnnrT  ^;  or  p.  24,  in#*ftr^T  ^ar^rni  vPc  «ft«rf  w'l  "m^  iwr 
n  irtSraf  ^  i?f^  ^firw  ^  (=bigh  Hindi  iftiH  ^n^  Tff  % irNm  w 

HT^  ^^iTPr  ^  ).  It  may  be  remarked  in  coniirmation  of  tMs  view,  that  the 
declension  of  the  infinitive  in  ^  is  apparently  defective ;  it  occurs  only  in 
the  nominative  (in  $f )  and  locative  (in  flf) ;  e.  g.,  p.  4,  ^f^  ^CTiTT  V^fT 

*T  wm %  ( =  H.  Hindi^»  x:%9({) ;  p.  6.    TRrfinr9  vPc  w^  ^tott  (&. 

H.  4^9  ^^)*  But  in  the  other  cases  the  oblique  form  in  "$  of  the  infinitive 
in  "^f  is  substituted  for  the  oblique  form  in  ^  of  the  infinitive  in  irf ;  e.  g. 

5flpr^^^^*T^T^f(  =  H.H.jirt#T);  or  ir^^t^W 

^  ^[^  ^  sp^  (  =  H.  H.  ^VT^lft  tPT  ).  In  the  Marwafi  (form  of  the 
low  Hindi),  I  believe,  the  infinitive  in  irf  *  is  even  the  only  one  in  use ;  see 
the  vocabulary  appended  to  the  "  Selection  of  Khydls  or  Marwafi  plays" 
(Beawr  Mission  Press,  1866)  ;  e.  g.,  ^rrtf  to  open  (%^jRT) ;  dl^^f  to  leave 
(HTPrTT) ;  JXi^MI*  to  cause  to  give  ({<^l^l)  ;  pipf^^*  to  quit  {f^W^m),  etc., 
etc. ;  examples  are : 


^^TTT  iTRT  ^i«ii^i^i  w^*  ^cnnft  ainrr  ii  e.  g. 

^        Play  Dungarasinha  p.  4. 

H.  H.  ^*^r^  «nn^  #t  ^uhit  j?  gir  ^  ^if^  #t  w^tS  ii 

Play,  Angrez  our  Pathan  p.  73,  75. 
As  regards  Panjabi,  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  what  the  Ltididna 
Grammar  calls  the  indefinite  participle  and  which  is  not  declinable,  is, 
in  reality,  that  other  form  of  the  infinitive.  It  terminates  in  ■$  which  is 
identical  with  the  oblique  firm  of  the  Braj  Bhashd  infinitive  in  "gf . — As 
regards  Bangali,  it  possesses  both  forms  of  the  infinitive,  mz.  in  ^  and 
in  l^iT ;  as  V^W  and  vPc^  to  do.  The  latter  form  in  i^  is  to  be  com- 
pared with  the  Braj  Bhasha  oblique  firm  in  X^  of  the  infinitives   in  X^f ; 

•  I  write  the  MarwM  Infinitive  (in  ^f)  as  well  as  the  Br^  Bh&sha  infinitive 
(in  '^)  with  a  final  Annn&sika.  The  printed  books  that  I  have  seen,  never  have  it. 
The  reason  is  that  by  the  vulgar  a  final  nasal  is  often  very  indistinctly  pronounced, 
sometimes  even  altogether  dropped;  e.  g.,  the  local  psu:ticle '^'^ is  in  Ganwarf  and 
other  low  Hindi  dialects  commonly  pronounced  only  -^  or  if|'.  Nevertheless  there  is 
no  doubt  whatever,  that  the  correct  form  is  '^'^or  ^j-  ^<>^  ^^^  same  reason  the  form 

I  with  the  final  Anunislka  is  the  correct  form  of  those  infinitives ;  for  only  the  Nom. 

I  sing,  neuter  of  the  part.  fut.  pass,  is  capable  of  expressing  the  infinitive  idea,  that  is, 

the  mere  act  of  the  verbi  seethe  s^tra  ofP&nini  quoted  below;  e.  g.,  ^ff^f  can 

only  be  a  corruption  of  ^nr^t  ^^^  ^o''  ^^  ^ITTY^;  ^  ^  Latin  agendum  may  stand  for 
agere  but  not  agendus. 
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as  Bang.  ^rftWT  =  Braj  irf^  or  mc^.  They  are  identical ;  for,  as  I 
shall  show  afbefwards,  the  Bangili  infinitive  in  xws\  is  merely  the  oblifoe 
form  ( =  Prakrit  genitive  sing.)  of  an  infinitive  in  i^f ;  it  never 
occurs  in  the  nominative  (t.  e,  direct  form)  ;  see  Shama  Chum  Sircar's 
Grammar  p.  149,  note  40.  The  Bangalf  infinitive  in  f;iT  is  also  almost 
identical  with  the  Prfikrit  form  of  the  part.  fut.  pass,  in  1T^,  as  given 
in  some  MSS.  which  have,  e.  g.,  ^ftfi^  for  ^f^^«v  the  usual  form.  The 
form  ^f%«l  is,  no  douht,  the  form  of  the   later   Prakrit,    arisen  from  the 

older  form  '^ftwi  by  sandhi  (or  phonetic  decay).  The  real  origin  of  the 
infinitive  (or  gerund)  in  if  has  become  very  much  obscured  in  modem 
Bangui ;  though  there  are  a  few  indications  of  it  still  remaining ;  e.  g., 
while  the  final  short  W  of  the  infinitive  of  the  Ist  and  Illrd  classes  of 
verbs  is  quiescent^  that  of  the  infinitive  of  the  second  class  and  the  causal 
verbs  is  pronounced  (as  5).  Again  while  the  infinitives  of  the  former 
classes  are  declined  according  to  the  first  declension,  i.  «.,  like  such  nouns 
as  ^T^  tiger,  ^^1T^  child  (with  quiescent  ^) ;  the  infinitives  of  the  Ilnd 
class  are  declined  according  to  the  Ilird  declension,  i,  e.,  like  such  adjectives 
as  ^  great,  in?  small  (with  audible  ^),  see  Shama  Chum  Sircar's  Gram- 
mar, pp.  129,  149,  note  40.  For  example  ^TCW  to  do  (1st  class)  is  pronounced 
karan,  but  "i^T^  to  walk  (Ilnd  class)  is  pronounced  bcfand.  Again,  the 
genitive  of  ^TC^  is  W^^,  but  that  of  i^m  is  ^^TSTC*  I  have  shown 
already  (in  Essay  III)  that  the  Bangali  nouns  ending  in  an  audible  ^,  belong 
to  the  Prdhritie  element^  that  is,  that  their  fijial  audible  W  is  a  contraction 
of  the  original  Prdkrit  ending  1i^  (XV  or  ^^,1^11).  Accordingly,  the 
final  audible  ^  of  the  infinitive  also  indicates  that  it  must  be  the  remnant 
of  an  original  Prakrit  ending  i;^  or  ^  (that  is,  that  ^HT  an5  stands  for 
^T^t^  or  ^if^^.  Another  indication  of  that  real  origin  of  the  infinitive 
or  gerund  in  ^  is  this,  that  they  may  optionally  end  in  fir,  instead  of  ^r ; 
e.  g.,  threading  may  be  both  iT^'^  and  Jirivf^  (1st  class) ;  burning  ^{^\^ 
and  ^TTrfir  (Ilnd  class),  thatching  W[^^  and  WT^fn  (Ilird  class),  see 
Shama  Clium  Sircar's  Grammar,  p.  186.  Now  this  form  in  f^  is  also  found 
in  the  Braj  Bhfishd,  where  it  is  a  substitute  for  the  form  in  ^  or  ^  (i.  e.,  the 
oblique  form  of  the  infinitives  in  iff  and  "^f ) ;  e.  g.,  he  began  to  speak  is  in 
the  Br.  Bh.  ^r^rftr  ^TTOT  for  the  high  Hindi  ^TT^  ^aTTT.  The  termination 
^rfiT  is,  evidently,  in  both  languages  alike,  a  corruption  of  the  Prakrit 
termination  W^^ ;  and  as  it  is  found  in  the  infinitives  of  all  three  classes 
of  Bangdli  verbs,  it  indicates  that  the  infinitives  of  all  three  classes  are  really 
the  Prakrit  Part.  Fut.  Pass,  in  iT^tlT  (Skr.  ^pft^).  Moreover  these  forms  of 
the  infinitive  in  1^  (as  ^BiRrfir),  and  the  Naipali  infinitive  form  in  ^  (as  «nnf) 
clearly  show,  how  gradually  the  original  ending  ^nftW  has  become  worn 
down  to  a  simple  ^ ;  for  the  final  short  ^  and  Tf  become  according  to  the 
Gaupan  law  quiescent  and  thus  hke  ^  (see  the  explanation  of  this  process 
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in  Essay  III)  ;  e.  g.,  instead  of  the  Braj  Bhasha  i|r^f«r  ^TTOT  we  have  in 
Naipali  inrw  ^TWT,  in  Sindhi  ^^^  ^r.  In  this  respect  Sindhi  agrees  with 
Bangili ;  in  both  languages  the  termination  of  the  original  affix  li^t^  has 
become  worn  off  altogether.  Sindhi  infinitives,  e.  g.,  are  ifiTir  to  read,  ^rnnr 
to  wake^  URCT  to  do  (see  W.  H.  Wathen's  Sindhf  Orammar,  pp.  37,  38).  But  it 
is  clear  that  in  modem  Bang&lS,in  consequence  of  the  aflSx  ^nft^  havingbecome 
decayed  to  ^R  and  the  real  origin  of  the  latter  being  forgotten,  a  great  confu- 
sion has  arisen.  For  in  many  cases,  Sanskrit  verbal  noims,  really  formed  by 
the  affix  ^^  (not  ^^ifhl),  have  been  introduced  into  Bangali  to  serve  as 
infinitives,  under  the  mistaken  idea  that  the  Bangdli  infinitives  in  ^HT,  are 
really  such  verbal  nouns.  A  notable  instance  of  this  kind  is  the  so-called 
infinitive  W^  to  do.  This  word  UST^  is  really  the  Skr.  verbal  noun 
^R:^i(^.  This  is  shown  by  the  presence  of  the  lingual  ^.  It  is  not  a 
cormption  of  the  Skr.  ^ST'fl^H  5  ^^r  in  that  case  it  would  be  written  ^ror 
(as  it  is  in  Sindhi),  as  Bangali,  like  Hindi,  turns  all  lingual  ^  which  it  has 
received  through  the  Pmkrit,  into  dental  ^.  This  is  proved  by  the  causal 
^RGfT  (for  Prakrit  ^KHtf^<|,  for  Skr.  ilfT^T^t'l),  which  ends  in  the  audible  ^ 
{karano),  and  therefore  has  retained  more  of  its  original  character.  I 
believe,  therefore,  that  the  real  infinitive  of  the  (primary)  verb  to  do  is 
WKjS(y  and  not  ^l?:w>  which  latter  form  is  probably  merely  an  emendation  of 
Bangali  purists,  prompted  by  a  mistaken  etymology,  (as  if  it  were  a 
SansJcritic  word,  and  identical  with  the  Skr.  ^T^^ii^).  Perhaps  old  Bangali 
MSS.  (of  which  I  have  no  specimen)  might  bear  out  my  view.  As  regards 
Gujarati,  there  also  both  forms  of  the  Skr.  and  Prak.  Part.  Fut.  Pass,  occur. 
That  in  K^  we  have  represented  by  the  ordinary  Gujar&ti  infinitives  in  5. 
The  other  in  ^P^t^)  I  think,  we  can  trace  in  the  Gujarati  verbal  nouns  in 
^in|,  as  ^'^TTV  collection  (see  Edaljrs  Grammar,  p.  26,  note  5). 

2.  Another  argument  for  the  identity  of  the  Gau^pian  infinitive  and 
the  Sanskrit  and  Prakrit  Part.  Fut.  Pass,  in  ^^t^  is  this,  that  in  Hindi 
and  Panjabi  the  infinitives  are  often  used  as  adjectives  and  admit  of  a 
differentiation  of  gender  and  number;  e.  g.,  in  High  Hindi  and  Panjabi 
4<jfl  is  masculine  and  neuter,  and  wx:<ft is  feminine :  in  the  Braj  Bhasha 
it  is  ^^«ir  masculine,  ?RTft  feminine,  and  *^*<f  neuter.  Thus,  "  to  make 
many  excuses  is  not  good,"  is  in  Hindi  ^V«r  IHI  ^•rrff  (feminine  plural) 
^^n"  TflT;  "  there  will  be  gnashing  of  teeth"  is  in  Panjabi  V#t^WT  ^r^% 
%n|3il4T  (lit.  to  take  gnashings  of  teeth  will  be)  ;  see  Etherington's  Hindi 
Grammar,  §.  541,  and  Loodiana  Gram,  of  Panjabi  §.  156.  Now  the  Sanskrit 
and  Prakrit  noims  in  ^HT  do  not  admit  a  change  of  gender  and  number  in 
relation  to  another  noun,  because  they  have  no  adjectival  force,  but  are 
merely  substantives ;  whereas  the  Part.  Fut.  Pass,  in  ^pft^  are  adjectival 
and  change  in  gender  and  number.  It  does  not  seem  probable,  nor  even 
lU  K 
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possible,  that  the  verbal    nouns  in  ^^  can   have  changed  their  character  sa 
radically  in  Gaufian. 

8.  It  is  a  very  peculiar  usage  of  all  Gaufian  languages  to  employ  the 
infinitive  to  express  -command  or  necessity .  ^.  g.,  "never  go  to  their 
house"  is  in  Hindi  ^if  #  ^^A\  ^nSt  *r  WTT  (Braj  Bhash4  nmt  or  Hl^), 
which  would  be  in  Sanskrit  ^TBwf  ^THT  *<lPl^  ^  ^fftim.  Again  "  we 
must  all  die"  is  ^H  ^f  ^  IHCTT  ^  ■»  Skr.  Min^  wi^  (wJ)  ^TT^tiRrf^. 
In  Panjdbi  g^*  '^I^iTT  "  you  must  come"  =  Skr.  ^^ITfM\ 'ilTinnfl^.  In 
Mar&thi  M^f^^ll  W^*"  continue  to  write  to  us."  (See  Etherington  H. 
Gr.  §.  544,  645.  Loodiana  P.  Gr.  §.  95.  Manual  of  Mar.  Gr.  §.  110,  note). 
The  only  rational  explanation  of  this  usage  is  afforded  by  the  theory  of  the 
identity  of  the  Gaurian  infinitive  with  the  Sanskrit  and  Prakrit  Part.  Fut. 
Pass.  It  may  be  also  noted  that  in  modem  Sanskrit,  the  proper  imperative 
is  almost  as  a  rule  substituted  by  the  Part.  Fut  Pass,  (in  ^ift^  or  11^). 

4.  All  the  uses  to  which  the  Sanskrit  Part.  Fut.  Pass,  in  ^ift^  is 
put  according  to  this  theory  in  Gaufian,  (e.  g.,  to  express  the  mere  act,  as 
infinitive),  is  provided  for  by  P^nini.  He  has  a  sutra  VHreoit  ^Wiril(III, 
8,  113),  which  is  explained  in  the  Laghu  Kaumudi  to  mean,  that  the 
Kritya  affixes,  to  which  ^^^  and  m  belong,  are  occasionally  employed 
In  many  ways  different  from  that  enjoined  by  the  ordinary  rules  (see 
8iddh&nta  Kaum.  p.  800,  2nd  Vol.  and  Laghu  Kaum.  No.  823,  p.  284). 
The  examples  given  are  irnft^  ^'  powder  for  bathing  (to  both)  =  Hindi 
«r^T^^w$;  and  ^^rfWrf^:  a  brahman  who  is  to  be  presented  (with 
something)  ;  with  which  compare  in  Panjabi  %C^sii  ftfVv  IJW  ^  ==  Hindi 
S*^%^rtwj|;  orlJW  ^T^'Nh^lT'ni^f^nB^ 'It  =  Hindi  ^*(or^) 
^V^  wriif  ^  PnW  figflW  Wl  #  (see  Loodiana  Grammar,  §.  95).  These 
irregular,  hahulam  uses,  of  the  Part.  Fut.  Pass,  were,  no  doubt,  more 
peculiar  to  the  vulgar  Sanskrit ;  and,  hence,  it  is  intelligible,  how  they  became 
the  regular  uses  in  the  Gaupan.  Note  also  the  commentary  to  the  sdtra 
frg>^^i*ft^^«  (Panini  III,  196),  where  the  example  is  given  ^f^^?N  W^iW 
1WT  and  this  is  explained  in^  ^TTl^^^ni,  ^^R^RT  lift^  ^  (Siddh.  Kaum. 
p.  298,  2nd  Vol.),  ».  «.,  when  the  Part.  Fut.  Pass,  expresses  the  action  iiself 
(  =  ^^irn),  the  singular  and  neuter  is  naturally  employed.  Accordingly 
the  Part.  Fut.  Pass,  (in  ^rtti?  and  ?|H)  in  the  sing,  neuter  may  express  the 
mere  act  of  the  verb.  Both  characteristics  are  found  in  the  Gaurian  (so 
called)  infinitives.  They,  qu&  infinitives^  both  express  the  mere  act  of  the 
verb,  and  also  stand  in  the  sing,  neuter  ;  as  Hindi  —  irf  or  (^),  Marafhi 
— -  i$*  Gujarati  J,  etc. 

5.  Perhaps  the  most  serious  objection  which  is  felt  at  first  sight 
against  the  identity  of  the  Gtaufian  infinitive  with  the  Sanskrit  and  Prakrit 
Part.  Fut.  Pass,  is  this,  that  it  involves  a  change  from  the  Pass,  and  Future 
to  the  Active  and  Present.     But  we  have  an  exactly  analogous  phenomenon 
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in  Latm.  The  Latin  Part.  Fut.  Pass,  in  andna  or  endos  maj  also  have  a 
passiYe  or  an  active  sense.  When  it  is  used  passively,  it  may  either 
imply  futurity,  in  which  case  it  is  the  proper  Part.  Fut.  Pass.,  expressing 
chiefly  necessity  or  fitness;  or  it  may  imply  present  time,  in  which  case 
it  is  a  verbal  adjective  (commonly  called  gerundive),  expressing  an  enduring 
contemporaneous  action.  When  it  is  used  actively,  it  serves  Xo  express  the 
oblique  case  of  the  Infinitive  Present  Active,  and  is  called  the  Gerund. 
Now  exactly  in  these  three  ways  the  Sanskrit  and  Pr&krit  Fart.  Fut.  Pass, 
is  used  in  Gaufian ;  e.  g.,  in  gerundial  construction,  there  is  time  to  write  a 
letter,  is  in  Latin  epistolam  scribendi  tempus  est,  in  Gaufian  f^rft  ^  f^f^ 
Vr  ^nv  ^;  or  in  gerundival  construction,  Latin,  tempus  est  epistolae 
ficribendae,  Ghrayian  f^fft  f?W^  'iT  ^TRff  ^;  or  in  Part.  Fut.  Pass,  construc- 
tion, you  must  write  a  letter,  Latin,  a  vobis  epistola  scribendaest,  w^  ^  ^ft 
f^iv4t9  (or  f%ia4t  ^i%9)*  The  Gaufian  goes  a  step  beyond  the  classic 
Latin  in  using  the  Part.  Fut.  Pass,  also  to  express  the  nominative  case  of 
the  infinitive  ;  but  the  same  usage  is  not  unknown  to  the  Latin  of  the 
middle  ages,  where  the  Nom.  Sing.  Neut.  is  sometimes  used  to  express  the 
mere  act  of  the  verb  as  scribendum  to  write  =a  Hindi  f^^r^f  (H.  H. 
fff^vn).*  The  Latin  has  another  parallel  case  in  the  verbal  adjectives  in 
tivus,  which  have  generally  active  sense,  but  as  regards  origin  are  identical 
with  the  Sanskrit  Part.  Fut.  Pass,  in  lf«r  (e.  *g.,  activus,  dativus  =  ?^nT^:, 
etc.),  see  Bopp's  Comp.  Gram.  §.  902,  p.  852,  Ilird  Vol.  Also  the  Pali  has 
an  analogous  usage.  It  employs  sometimes  the  Sansk.  Part.  Fut.  Pass., 
formed  by  means  of  the  affix  %  to  express  the  mere  action  of  the  verb, 
e.  g.,  ^  giving  =.  Skr.  ^  (of  root  ^),  ^la  drinking  =  Skr.  $i|  (of  root 
^),  ^  rejecting  (of  Xt)  \  W5  loving  (of  iTT),  iN  knowing  (of  HT)  ;  see  Ma- 
son's Pali  Grammar,  §.  263a,  p.  146,  also  §.  235b,  p.  134. 

But  we  must  return  to  our  original  enquiry.  We  have  now  seen  that 
ttie  Gkwirian  neuter  terminations  <,  ^f ,  ^,  ^,  etc.,  cannot  be  derived  from 
the  Sanskrit  neuter  termination  ^m  or  the  PrAk.  neuter  termination  ^ 
^Y  n.  We  have  further,  by  an  examination  of  the  Gaufian  infinitive  and 
gerund,  seen,  that  their  neuter  terminations  ^,  %  #,  etc.,  are  derived  or 
contracted  from  the  Sanskrit  termination  ^i^and  the  Prdkrit  termination 
T'lr  (or  f^  or  ^^4).  This  not  only  confirms  the  law  of  derivation  stated 
previously  (pp.  65,  66.),  but  also  discovers  the  modus  of  the  derivation  of  the 
Gaurian  neuter  terminations  f ,  ^T,  #,  etc.,  viz,,  that  they  represent  a 
Sanskrit  or  Prakrit  terminal  dissyllable  (in  the  present  case  ^  or  x^). 

•  If  Bopp*8  opinion  (Comp.  Gram.  §.  809,  p.  183,  Illrd  Vol.)  be  correct,  as  it  doubt- 
less is,  that  the  Latin  Part.  Fat.  Pass,  in  andos  is  originally  identical  n^ith  the  Pr&k. 
Part.  Pres.  Act-  in  ^|if|;  or  wg^.  (Skr.  in  ^|^),  the  prooeaa  of  change  in  meaning  is 
in  Latin  exactly  the  reverse  from  that  in  Gaufian.  8at  this  does  not  affect  the 
argument  in  the  text,  as  the  principle  of  change  is  identical  in  both  oases. 
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I  will   now    proceed  to  illustrate  this  theory  by  the  examination  of 
a  few  other  neuter  forms  in  Gau|dan  which  will  lead  us  to  the  same  result. 
In   Mard^hi   there   are  three   irregular  past  participles   of    an    identical 
formation,  quite  peculiar  to  these  three  only.  They  are  8%*  (of  root  in?  to  go) , 
%^*(of  root  V  or  ^i:  to  do),  and  ^*(of  root  "^  ot  "^(K,  to  die),     I   have 
given  them  in  the  form  of  the  Nom.  Sing.   Neuter.      Their    corresponding 
masculine  would  be  ir^  or  S^,  ^f^  or  "^^^  i^  or  ^^.*     These  three 
past  participles  are  also  irregular  in  Magadhi  Prakrit ;  and  their  irregula- 
rity is  also    quite  peculiar  to  themselves.     The  corresponding  (Magadhi) 
Prakrit  forms  are,  namely,  3rr,  HW,  i?^,  (see  Pr.  Prak.  XI,  15).     These 
forms  are  in  the  nominative  singular  masculine  ;  the  final  ^  being  the 
Magadhi  substitute  for  the  common  Prdkrit  termination  ^T   (Pr.  Prak. 
XI,   10.).     Their  corresponding  neuter  would  be  iW,  W9>,   ilV.      These 
represent  the  Sanskrit  forms  ^,  ^,  ^7f .     Here  the  Sanskrit  dental  i(  of 
the  past  participle  affix  iT  has  become  in  (Magadhi)  Prakrit  lingual  ^;  and 
this  in  Marathi-Gaurian  has  changed  to  ^.     This  change  of  Skr.  Tf  and 
Prfikrit  Y  to  iir,  however,  is  in  MarathS  not  confined  to  the  three  past 
participles  ii%^,  $%^  ^%1l  but  has  become  universal,  as  got  hose  is.^S^^* 
etc. ;  and  therefore   it  is   not    the    irregularity   peculiar  to    those  three 
participles.     The  peculiar  irregularity  of  those  three  participles  is  in  Prakrit^ 
indeed,  their  change  of  the  Skr.  if  to  V;  but  in  Mar^thi   the  peculiar 
irregularity  is  not  the  change  of  ▼  to  ??(,  but  of  the  first  ^  to  ^ ;  compare 
Magadhi  Prakrit  IT^,  'ir^,  li^,  with  Mard^hi-Gaufian  i%*,  %%*  ^*.    But 
this  peculiar  Mar^thi  change  of  W  to  ^  is  also  explained  by  the  Prakrit ;  for, 
fortunately,  in  regard  to  one  of  the  three  (viz,,  #^*)  the  change  shows  itself 
already  in  Prakrit.     Here,  namely,  we  meet  with  the  past  participle  form 
^^^  or  4^^*  for  Sanskrit  QcT^.     For  ^f%#  we  find  also  ^Pcnf  or  %C^. 
They  are  derived  from  the  original  past  participial  form  ^ir  or  ^r^  or  VC. 
To  this  the  peculiar  Prakrit  affix  7  is  added  (hence  '4<lf  or  IT^^) ;  then 
the  first  W  is  changed  to  ^  by  the  rule  of  Pr.  Prak.  I,  5.  (hence  ^i?:v  or 
$^air) ;  then  the  termination  ^PfT  is  weakened  to  l^   (hence  ^f<:7  and 
^fftiv).     We  have  now  traced  tlie  origin  of  the  Marathi  form  ^r%^in  its 
various  steps.     They  are  ;  1.,  Skr.  iBcT,  2.,  Mag.  Prak.  ?ir#  or  ^pj,   3.,  Prak. 
ir^ ;  4.,  Pr.  #^ ;  6.,  Pr.  #f«li#  or  #%^,  6.,^  Mar.  Gauy.  (old)  %l%«l,  7.^ 
Mar.   Ti%t    That  is,  the  terminal  f  of  the  Mara^hi  form  ^f^*  is  not  derived 
from  the  terminal  ^  of  the  Prdkrit  form  wi,  but  from  the  terminal  dissyllable 
f^  or  I^EJ  of  the  Prakrit  form  ^f%#  or  ^f%«i.     In  other  words,  we  have 
arrived  at  exactly  the  same  result  as  that  of  the  previous  examination  of  the 
infinitives.     But  to  this  another  result  must  now  be  added  \  viz.,  that  the 

*  The  masc.  forms  in  ^  here  and  wherever  else  mentioned  in  these  essays,  ar« 
old  Marathi. 
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termmal  dissyllable  I7J,  to  which  nothing  corresponding  exists  in  Sanskrit, 
is  owing  to  the  addition  of  the  Prakrit  affix  7. 

Now  by  an  exactly  analogous  process  we  may  derive  from  the  Magadhi 
Prakrit  forms  ^  and  iTir,  first  the  intermediate  Prakjit  forms  irf%^  and 
^f%^;  and  next,  the  Marathi  forms  ii^'^and  %%t  The  identity  of  the 
process  of  their  origin  is  guaranteed  by  the  identity  of  their  peculiar 
irregularities. 

But  further,  the  neuter  termination  %*  is  not  only  found  in  those  three 
past  participles  (ii^^,  #$'^,  ^^)9  but  in  all  MarafhS  past  participles.  It  follows 
therefore,  that  their  formation  must  be  analogous  to  that  of  the  other  three 
participles ;  that  is,  that  their  termination  ^^  cannot  be  derived  from  the 
Sanskrit  or  Prakrit  termination  %  but  from  a  Prakrit  termination  J(4i  or 
fini;  in  other  words,  from  the  base  of  the  ordinary  Prakrit  past  participles, 
increased  by  the  peculiar  Prakrit  affix  7 ;*  e.  g.,  Mar.  4Jlfld*'  killed  is  not 
derived  from  Prakrit  irrf^or  ^llfw,  but .  from  the  amplified  Prakrit  form 

inftft*  =  ^nWv^  =  «rrfx(%^  «=  wrft^*  or  i?fV?rtf  =  inftw^  = 

But  that  is  not  all.  The  result  of  the  present  enquiry  must  plainly 
be  put  into  the  form  of  a  much  more  general  law  ;  viz.,  whenever  a  Prakrit 
(or  Sanskrit)  neuter  noun,  be  it  a  participle  or  a  substantive  or  an  adjec- 
tive, has  a  terminable  monosyllable  ^,  but  shows  the  termination  ^  in  its 
stead  in  Mara^hi ;  this  Marathl  termination  it  cannot  be  derived  from  the 
Prakrit  terminal  monosyllable  ^,  but  must  be  derived  from  a  Prakrit 
terminal  dissyllable  ^V^  or  t^  ^for  ^RT  or  J^),  obtained  by  adding  the 
Prakrit  affix  7  to  the  Prakrit  base  in  '^.  No  other  Prakrit  affix  can  here 
come  in  consideration  (for  effecting  that  increase  of  the  base)  ;  1.,  because 
no  other  affix  beside  if  is  added  without  affecting  the  meaning;  and  2., 
because,  though  in  a  few  cases  one  or  two  other  affixes  are  added  without 
any  meaning,  (e.  g.,  Skr.  ft^^  lightning  is  in  Prak .  ftw  or  f^^^  ;  Skr. 
^tW  yellow  is  in  Prak.  ^Wor  ^H^QT,  see  Pr.  Prak.  IV,  26),  such  addition 
of  these  affixes  is  confined  to  these  isolated  cases,  while  the  addition  of  V  is 
most  common  and  may  be  made  to  am/  noun  (Pr.  Prak.  IV,  25)  ;  and  3., 
moreover  in  order  to  account  for  the  Gaurian  terminal  forms  ^,  ^f ,  etc.,  the 
elision  of  the  consonant  of  the  affix  is  necessary  ;  now  M  can  be  elided,  but 
^  is  not  elided. 

The  results  which  have  been  set  forth  so  far,  might  have  been  equally 
well  arrived  at  by  taking  the  <2ase  of  a  Hindi  past  participle.     E.  gi,  it  is 

*  It  is  noteworthy  that  in  the  GAthi  dialect  (or  vulgar  Sanskrit)   "  nonns  and 
participles  are  frequently  lengthened  bj  the  addition  of  the  syllable  ^,  as  ^|^if|^|, 

JW^fUffWr,  ^imKlffP^I*,  f<r^l*|S,  TTf^?I«Wn,  ^mfif^i:,  <ir*jfil*|J."  (Muir, 
Sanskrit  Texts,  vol.  II,  p.  122).  Mark,  how  often  the  terminal  syllable  ^f^  changes  to 
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Moid  \A  in  the  Braj  Bhasha  ^K^lf .  This  is  the  nom.  sing,  neuter ;  the  masc. 
would  be  ^vinr,  the  fern.  ^s^.  The  corresponding  form  to  ipnf  is  in  Sanskrit 
wfM  and  in  Priikrit  itf%^  or  ^rf%^.  Now  the  form  ^rf^iq  could  not  yield 
the  Hindi  form  W^ ,  because  the  vowel  T  of  the  Prakrit  form  is  present 
in  the  semivowel  if  of  the  Hindi  form  and  the  remaining  terminal  ^  cannot 
give  ^f ,  according  to  general  glottic  law.  But  if  we  add  the  favourite 
Prakrit  affix  %  to  ^rftl#,  everything  is  natural  and  easy.  For  4fi|^4  would 
be  in  Prakrit  ilfx^^  and  this  in  Hindi-Ghtupan  ^[^^  or  wnnf  (just  as 
%%  ego  becomes  uf). 

According  to  this  theory,  then,  the  original  of  the  Gaufian  neuter 
terminations  ^,^*^f  ,^f  ,^,^,  is  the  Prakrit  terminal  dissyllable  X^  or 
which,  according  to  Gaurian  law,*  becomes  in  old  Gaufian  1^  or  "^  or 
If  this  be  really  the  case,  it  might  not  unreasonably  by  expected,  that  traces 
of  those  original  terminal  forms  xSy  ^,^  maybe  found  in  Gaurian. 
Such  examples  I  am,  indeed,  able  to  produce ;  and  they  will  be  a  further 
confirmation  of  the  truth  of  my  theory.  Only  this  is  to  be  observed.  The 
Gaurian  terminal  forms  xA^  ^,  ^,  are  very  slightly,  if  at  all  really, 
different  from  the  Prakrit  terminal  form  i^^  (for  Skr.  ^q),  i^  (for  Skr. 
1^)  and  ^^  (for  Skr.  ^Pi).  If,  therefore,  the  Gau^pian  forms  at  ail 
existed,  they  can  only  have  existed  in  the  earliest  period  of  the  Gaurian, 
when  it  was  yet  only  a  modified  and  decayed  form  of  Prakrit.  In  Hindi 
we  have  no  literature  dating  so  far  back.  The  earliest  Hindi  work  known 
at  present  is  the  epic  of  Ohand,  which  is  already  subsequent  to  that  period  ; 
how  much  subsequent,  it  is  not  easy  to  say  ;  but  it  is  in  Chand,  that  we 
find  traces  of  those  original  Gaurian  neuter  terminations ;  only,  for  the 
reason  now  explained,  they  must  not  be  expected  to  be  very  common,  f 
Such  examples  are  the  following : 

*  This  Ganiian  law  lias  been  repeatedly  referred  to  in  these  essays,  thongb  I 
have  never  distinctly  stated  it.  It  is  this ;  Gkrafian  cannot  tolerate  the  hiatns  of 
vowels  created  by  the  Prakrit,  through  ejecting  the  medial  single  mate  consonanta 
of  the  Sanskrit ;  and  in  order  to  prevent  snch  hiatus,  Gaurian  either  makes  Sandhi 
of  the  vowels  or  separates  them  by  inserting  the  (euphonious)  semivowels  j\  or  w  . 
It  should  be  noted,  in  order  to  prevent  misunderstanding,  that  Gaufian  sometimes 
creates  hiatus  of  its  own ;  these,  of  course,  it  retains.  The  law  has  only  reference  to 
hiatus,  created  by  Prikrit,  e.  g.,  Skr.  ^qflyg;  becomes  in  Prdk.  ^^rf;^ r ;  in  Gaur. 

\9\  (Hindi) ;  Skr.  ^^n?::,  in  Prik.  ^r^j^TTT,  ia  Cta^-  ^RHT ;  Skr.  ^rrWKV, 
'^  Pr£k-  ▼'C^ITTr^  or  rnnjlHT^T,  in  Gaur.  (Mar.)  UTT^rKT  or  (Hindi)  j|i.^^Kt  ; 
Bkr.  %i^,  Pr.  ^T^,   G»nr.  ^T^W j  Skr.  ^flTJ,  Pr.  W,  Gaur.  JPSTTi  Skr  ^?f:, 

Pr.  fi|r%,  Gaur.  ftrm,  ©to- 

t  On  account  of  Mar&^  being  so  much  more  conservative  of  its  Prdkritie  character, 
I  should  expect  old  Kar&thi  to  afford  many  more  examples  of  those  Gaurian  neuter 
terminations  ;  but  unfortunately  I  have  had  no  opportunity  of  examining  any  old 
MahLfhl  work. 
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"WT^  ^rew  ^^  ifnrt  I 
^wt "^ftj^Pirrrt  n  1, 26. 

^^  ^  WT^I  frl^  ^fW  f^  «IVB  IV,  220.  230. 

or  ffeftrt^j^nNi 

^  ^  ^^  '^TTirt  n  IV,  204.  207. 
^rfi^^w  ^r^i  ^^f^rtrf^^  ^ftinirt  n  IV,  278. 

An  instance  of  the  neuter  in  \^   occurs,  e.  g.,  in  the  following  verse : 

^IRTT  m  ^TtfW  n  I,  26. 
In  the  last  verse  iftftr^  and  Ttfirt  are  probably  contractions  of  ^H^rf^Ri  and 
^irf^^  for  Skr.  if^^ft^  and  ^^rtW  in  the  sense  of  the  infinitive.  In  the 
former  verses  ^irnrd  stands  for  ^HTPf;  ^^  for  w<i',  i|r<K4}  for  4^r<' 
fqvnr:^  for  fqjfnt;  Wm^  for  J9X^\  ^ir4  for  ^TR.  And  the  only,  and 
natural^  way  of  explaining  the  origin  of  these  amplified  forms  is  by  the 
theory  that  the  shorter  forms  were  increased  by  the  addition  of  the  Prdkrit 
aflfix  V;  thus  we  should  have  (with  the  usual  elision  of  ^)  the  Prakrit 
forms  ^I|l«l4,  ^^y  ^w<^  W^II^^,  ^THW,  fTR^  and  finally  these  forms 
would  change  in  Gaufian  by  the  usual  insertion  of  the  euphonic  ii^  into 
^VPT^,  ^«i,  etc.* 

Such  neuters  as  ^Wlir4,  7^^'  ^^''  P^^^^  clearly  that  general  principle 
which  has  been  stated  already,  that  the  Prakrit  affix  ^  was  not  only  added 
to  participles  past  passive,  but  also  to  substantives  and  adjectives  ;  though 
this  is  a  fact,  which  perhaps  hardly  needed  to  be  particularly  stated.  But 
these  neuters  account  very  well  for  the  Mara^hi  neuter  adjectives  and 
substantives  in  it  as  ^i^higJi,  Ji"^  tank,  etc.  For  the  termination  "^r^  as 
previously  shown  naturally  contracts  into  ^.f  Hence,  e.  g.,  ^^^presupposes 
an  older  form  ^i|^,  which  stands  for  ^^  just  as  inTTf 'i  for  ^Uff , 

yfQ  have  now  seen  that  the  Prakrit  neuter  nouns  (Part.,  A^j.,  Subst.) 
may  pass  into  the  Gaufian  either  in  the  general  form  of  their  base  ending 

*  I  may  add  here,  once  more,  in  explanation,  that  it  is  not  to  be  snppoeed  that 
every  Ganfian  neater  actually  passed  through  these  different  steps  of  phonetic 
modification.  The  process  of  neuter  formation,  detailed  here,  only  took  place  really 
when  Graafian  first  separated  form  FHlkrit.  After  it  had  become  the  rule  in  Gaupan, 
that  neuters  must  end  in  ^^  or  {  or  iff ,  many  neuters,  of  course,  were  formed 
which  never  passed  through  any  of  the  steps   of  the  process ;  e.  g.  the  neuter  vv^ 

is  farmed  direct  form  the  Sanskrit  jtbi.  If  it  had  passed  reailly  (as  ideaUy  it  must  be 

■apposed  to  have  passed)  through  that  process,  it  wonld  have  been  either  m^;   or 

««f^ ;    for  the  Pr£krit  of  v^*  is  ws^, 

t  In  Col.  Vans  Kennedys  Harijfhl  Dictionary  the  form  ^*  is  given  for  if^  fear. 
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in  ^,  in  which  case  these  neuters  terminate  in  Gaufian  in  ^ ;  or  in  the 
particular  forms  of  their  haso  ending  in  ^Vi6  (amplified  hj  the  addition  of 
the  affix  7).  This  termination  W^  becomes  in  old  G-aufian  ^^.  Instances 
of  old  Gaurian  neuters  in  ^  have  been  adduced.  In  modem  Gaurian  the 
termination  ^lA  is  contracted  to  ^;  and  this  neuter  terminal  form  we  have 
in  Mara^hi. 

But  the  old  Ghtufian  termination  ^4  is  not  the  only  form  which  the 
Prakrit  termination  ^W  (  =  "^Wf)  assumes  in  Gaufian.  The  Prakrit 
termination  ^W  (or  ^Wj  suffers  in  Prakrit  already  a  twofold  deteriorating 
process.  It  changes  sometimes  into  ^  (or  X^y  sometimes  into  ^^  (or 
^^).  This  deterioration  is  foimd  in  Prakrit  only  in  a  few  and  isolated 
cases ;  but  in  Gaurian  it  has  assumed  much  greater  dimensions,  and  has 
affected,  as  we  shall  presently  see,  whole  classes  of  nouns.  It  is  therefore 
doubtlessly  more  appropriate  to  consider  these  phonetic  modifications  of  the 
original  Prakrit  termination  ^^  as  a  Gkurian  one,  than  as  a  Pr&krit  one. 
This  should  be  noted,  as  it  has  some  bearing  on  the  question  of  the  presence 
or  absence  of  an  oblique  form  of  the  Gaupan  nouns  which  have  this  modified 
terminal  form.  For  proofs  of  the  deterioration  of  the  Prakrit  base- 
termination  ^TV  into  17V  and  ^r^,  I  must  refer  more  especially  to  the 
examination  of  the  Gaurian  masculine  and  feminine  nouns  in  ^  and  ^.  In 
the  Mrichchhakati  the  form  %<^  (the  Prak.  modification  of  the  Sanskrit 
CSTT)  often  alternates  with  3|iR4.  Again,  the  Sanskrit  vf^q^  scorpion^ 
itself  already  modified  from  an  original  form  ?197,  becomes  in  Prdkrit 
f^V^  or  Ww^  or  ft'^yV  (cf.  Pr.  Prak.  I,  15).*  Again,  the  Sanskrit  ^RTW 
becomes  in  Prakrit  in^^  (for  irrg^  cf.  Prak.  Prak.  I,  29)  ;  that  is  HTSV 
first  changes  to  ITHW,  (.by  Pr.  Prak.  I,  27  ;  next  to  ^rgv).  If  the  Prakrit 
base  termination  in  ^^  may  change  to  ^  or  ^^  in  the  case  of  masc.  and 
fern.,  it  is  plain  that  it  may  do  so  also  in  the  case  of  neuters.  In  Gaupan 
the  Prakrit  neuter  terminations  "^  (  =  Xji)  and  ^3^  (  =  ^^)  are  slightly 
modified  ;  rw?.,  in  old  Gauyian  to  l^«j  and  ^^,  and  in  modern  Gaupan  to  ^* 
and  ^,  e.  g.,  pearl  is  in  Skr.  ^^  in  Prak.  ^niT  or  ^rf'TlcirT.  The  latter 
has  a  bye-form  ^(if^  or  filftc^i  (Skr.  ^Tfff^),  and  this  changes  in  old 
Gaupan  to  ^if^^,  in  modem  Gaurian  (Marathi)  to  ^Tiif .  That  this 
is  the  true  derivation  of  the  final  of  wHf  is  proved  by  such  neuter 
nouns  as  m'iiT  water ^  ^tff  pepper, -^i^  butter,  ^<f  cu7'ds.  For  iTnft  repre- 
sents an  old  form  MtPiN,  a  Prakrit  form  infinw,  and  Skr.  MI^^H)  f''^  repre- 
sents an  old  Gaupan  ftfc^,  a  Prakrit  firf^,  and  Skr.  firlT^il;  ijrwf  an  old 
Gaufian  %f^^,  Prak.  ^ifW  or  ^^iftnir,  and  a  Sanskrit  TTiftini;  ^ff  an  old 

•  But  the  unmodified  form  f^f)^  or  fi|(^^  must  have  existed  also  in 
Prakrit.  This  is  proved  by  the  Naipili  which  has  fk^^  for  scorpion,  (see  St.  Luke  xi. 
12,  X.  19.},  while  the  Hindi  has  f^'iq[  and  the  Mara^hi  f^^. 
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Gaiirian  i^;^nf,  a  Pr4k.  ^fW  or  ^ftw.  and  Sanskrit  ^ftr.  Again  touch  is 
in  Sanskrit  ^m,  in  Prakrit  "^  or  -qs^^ ;  the  latter  has  a  bye-form  W^^ 
or  '^V^li,  (with  the  meaning  branch  of  a  river)  which  changes  in  old 
Graurian  to  "MJ^cr'  and  in  modem  Gaurian  (Marathi)  to  t|i^.  This  derivation 
is  proved  by  such  neuter  nouns  as  <net  ^^^^  which  stands  for  a  Prdkrit  ^'j 
or  ^VQ^  and  a  Sanskrit  ^^  ;  and  vf  yoke  which  stands  for  Prakrit  ^W  and 

Sanskrit  ^pn^.* 

We  have  how  discovered  the  derivation  of  all  the  Gaurian  neuter 

terminal  forms  ;  viz. 
Mar.     ^  is  derived  from  old  Gaur.  ^^  and  Prak.  ^  (  =  ^*) 

f*        „         „  „     „        T^  «       „  T^  ( •=  T*)  or  ^^(=)iii 

„         ^         either  „  „     „         ^  „       „  ^  ( =  ^) 

or    „  „     „        '^or^,,      „^(  =  ^) 
Hindi  %*-\ 

^  >  is  derived  „     „       ^  or  ^  „       „  ^^  (  =  ^) 
^) 

.f"J^:]«     >.     "     «       »'     "        ^or^;,       „^^(  =  ^) 
Naip-ali  ; 

The  neuter  terminal  forms,  of  which  the  derivations  are  here  given,  are 

the  terminations  of  the  direct  farms  of  the  Gaufian  neuter  nouns.  We  will 
now  proceed  to  examine  the  oblique  forms  of  the  same  nouns.  And  it  will 
be  seen  that  this  examination  will  confirm  the  result  already  attained. 

We  will  first  take  the  Mara{hi  neuter  nouns  in  ^.  These  are  divided 
into  three  classes  ;  (1)  those  which  have  no  oblique  form  at  aU,  as  m«ii^  a 
kind  of  vegetable ;  (2)  those  which  have  an  oblique  farm  in  ^,  {i.  e., 
substitute  ^  for  4),  as  JT^pony,  oblique  form  fTTT  ;  (3)  those  which  have 
an  oblique  form  in  ^,  (J.  e.,  substitute  "^  for  **),  as  cTT^  ship,  oblique  form 
HtSt  (or  ?nT^).  Now  if  we  turn  back  to  the  list  of  derivations  of  the  direct 
forms  given  above,  we  find  a  twofold  derivation  of  the  direct  form  in  "#, 
and  it  will  be  easily  seen,  that  there  is  a  close  agreement  between  the  two- 
fold derivation  of  the  direct  form,  and  the  three-fold  formation  of  the 
•  Some  other  neuters  of  this  kind  are  the  following;  ^y^  shi'P  for  Prakrit  l^V^ 
by&-formof7nT^«^^  Sanskrit  7fK;^il^  a  ra/t,  yioa* ;  -^^hile  for  Prakrit  jjiOT.  bye- 
form  of  ar^  (=3r^)>  amplified  from  Sanskrit  3TO:j  i^^biT^  for  Prak.  ^^,  bye- 
form  of  ^^^  and  Sanskrit  fl^Tiirii:  Again  ip^  oircumvaiidivm  for  Prak.  ^  ^  and 
Skr.  ni^il ;  ##  2)0iwi^  for  Prak.  "q^^  and  Sankrit  ^JTIfilj^^  }M.tidXe  for  Prdk. 
^1*^  (__  w^^),  amplified  from  Sanskrit  iq^.  The  change  of  the  Skr.  comp.  cons. 
ja  into  ff  iB  noticeable  and  exceptional;  the  regular  change  is  into  if  (see  Pr.  Pr.  Ill, 
40.)  II  being  the  regular  representative  of  ^  (see  Pr.  Pr.  Ill,  12).  Note  also  tha^ 
the  Hindi  equivalent  of  the  Mar.  af  t/ofte  is  ^j^  or  ^ ,  the  former  of  which  would 
represent  a  Prflc.  form  ^pN  ^^  ('^'W).  The  form  ^^^  occurs  in  the  old  Hindf 
of  Chand ;  e.  g.  in  the  verse. 

^^  irrt  i;«^  \  T^  »        ^^^^"  ^^^^  ^'  ^^ 

11  ^ 
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oblique  form.     Namely  (1),  neuter  nouns  in  "A  which  have  an  oblique  form 
in  ^rr,  are  derived  from  a  Prakrit  base  in  ^^  (  ==  ^pfT  )  ;     and  (2)   neuter 
nouns  in  ^  which  have  an  oblique  form  in  ^,  are  derived  from  a  Prakrit 
base  in  ^n^  (  =  ^n)  ;  and  (3)  neuter  nouns  in  ^  which  have  no  oblique 
form  at  all,  are  derived  or  rather  modified  from  Prakrit  neuter  nouns  in 
^ij  (  =a  ^^).     Examples  will  explain  this  further.     A  neuter  of  the  first 
class  is  fW  cub ;    in  Sanskrit  the  word  is  fv^x  masculine,  hut  the  neuter 
(in  diminutive  or  endearing  sense)  would  be  fro.  The  latter,  in  Prakrit,  isfqw 
or  Pnil^  or  fiTSr^.    Again,  the  last  of  these  fq^T^,  changes  in  Gaufian  to  fq#l 
and  this  to  ftrf.  The  latter  is   the  present   Marathi  direct  form  of  the 
word.    Now  the  genitive   of  the  Prakrit   f^W^  is   ImV^^  or  fw^^  or 
fq^l^lM-     The  last  of  these  becomes  in  Gaurian  ftRI^  or  (contracted  by 
Gaurian  law)  Pnrr,  which  is  the  present  Marathi  oblique  form  of  the  word. 
Again,  ^^   boil  is  a  neuter  of  the  second  class.    The  Sanskrit  is  f^Zt  masc. 
or  fq7^  neuter.     In   Prdkrit  the   latter  becomes  ^7^,  which  must   have 
had   a  (probably  vulgar)  bye-form  $T^;  and   this   form  ^^W  changes  in 
Gaurian  to  ^W^   (or  perhaps  ^^q),  and  this  to  ^^f,*  and  this  to  ^^, 
which  last  is  the  present  Marathi  form  of  the  word.     Now  the  genitive  of 
the  Prdkrit  Trt  is  ^^^TO  or  ^^^TW  or  ^T^T?.     The  last  of  these  forms 
becomes  in  Gaurian  Tf^l^T  or   (contracted  by  Gaurian  law)  ii^TT,  which  is 
the  present  Marathi  oblique  form  of  the  word.     Dadoba  in   his  Marathi 
Grammar  -admits  only  this  form  ;  but  the  Manual  apparently  admits  also  a 
form  ^^3^.     If  this  be  correct,  the  oblique  form  in  ^TTT,   doubtlessly,  is 
merely  a  euphonic  modification  of  the  original  oblique  form  in  ^T,  in  order 
to  obviate  the  difficulty  of  pronouncing  a  double  consonant.f     Again  ^T^ 
is  a  neuter  of  the  third  class.     1  know  no  Sanskrit  or  Prakrit  etymology 
for  this  or  most  of  the  neuters  of  this  class,  though,  no  doubt,* some  of  them 
may  have  such  an  etymology.     But  they  all  have  been  evidently  so  much 
phonetically  modified  by  the  Gaurian,  that  their  origin  is  almost  unrecogniz- 
able.    And  having  thus  a  purely  Gaurian    form,    it   is    no   wonder,    that 
they  are  subject  to  Gaup^an  law,  and  admit  no  oblique  form  at  all ;  that  is, 
they  belong  to  the  proper  Gaurian  element.     I  ought  to  mention,  however, 
that  Dadoba  (in  his  Grammar,  §.  198.,  p.  72)  does  not  admit  these  neuters 
at   all ;  neither  is  any   of  them   found   in   Col.  Vans   Kennedy's  Marathi 
dictionary  ;  and,  lastly,  Marathi  Pandits  of  Benares,  of  whom  1  have  enquired, 
do  not  know  them.  J     Even  according  to  the  Manual  which  enumerates  them 
on  p.  29.,  §.  67,  7.,  they  are  only  a  very  few  (about  18  altogether)  ;  and 
even  of  these    some   are    optionally    Prdkritic    and   admit    the  oblique 
form  in  'W[  or  ^.  They  are  the  following  ^RT^,  ^^W,  va*l!frf,  ^5^,  ^T^, 

*  In  BangdU  ^ij   or   ^if  commonly  change  to  ^,  see  Forbes*  Gr  pp.  160-4. 
t  The  separation  of  a  compound   consonant  by   means  of  an  inserted  euphonio 
^  or  ^  is  rather  common  in  Gaurian. 

X  I  havo  seen,  however,  sinco  that  Molesworth  gives  them  all  in  his  dictionary. 
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wnr ,  wr5*,  ^n^,  ^^,  -qfn^,  'to,  w\y  *  *  ^'ni,  *  *  ?nwr^,  *  ^li^ 

•  ^Rf,  •  ^5,  *  ijf^.  Those  marked  with  two  asterisks  have  optionally 
an  obi.  form  in  ^,  and  those  marked  with  one  asterisk  an  ohl.  form  in  ^. 
This  latter  fact  is  ex])lained  by  the  circumstance,  that,  as  has  been  already 
noticed,  the  deterioration  of  the  termination  '^^  (or  ^^)  to  ^^  (or  ^^) 
took  place,  as  it  were,  on  the  confines  of  the  Prakrit  and  Gaupan,  and  that, 
therefore,  the  neuter  nouns  which  exhibit  this  deterioration,  are  sometimes 
treated  as  Prdkritic,  sometimes  as  Proper  Gaurian,  As  regards  the  two 
other  classes ;  that  which  has  the  oblique  form  in  ^  (/.  ^.,  1st  class), 
contains  all  the  neuter  nouns  in  ^,*  the  only  exceptions  being  those  already 
mentioned  as  proper  Gaurian,  and  the  following  nine  nouns  Ji^  hoil,  W* 

yoke,  Trn?  ship,  Tfi  haflf  %  scar,  "W^  iron  ring,  ^^^  sauce,  ifr^  branch  of  a 

river,  ^^  boil,  which  form  together  with  those  marked  with  two  asterisks  in 
the  list  of  proper  Gaurian  neuters  (hence  altogether  13)  the  2nd  class,  L  e., 
that  which  has  an  oblique  form  in  "Wl,  The  paucity  of  the  nouns  of  this 
class  cannot  surprise,  if  we  consider,  that  the  deterioration  of  the  termination 
^^  into  ^^  can  only  have  taken  place  quite  exceptionally. 

Next,  we  come  to  the  Gujarati  and  Nafp&li  neuter  nouns  in  ^,  and  the 
Marwrari  neuter  nouns  in  ^.  They  all  have  an  oblique  form  in  ^,  and 
are  evidently,  as  regards  the  formation  both  of  the  direct  and  oblique  form, 
identical  with  the  first  class  of  the  Marathi  neuter  nouns  in  ^t  E.  g.,  gold 
in  Naipili  is  ^pT;  in  Sanskrit  it  is  ^^^*,  in  Prakrit  %^  or  9^?nr  or  ^^r^. 
The  last  form  ^^^^  becomes  in  Gaufian  %T$f ,  and  this  changes  to  ^iW, 
and  this  to^TT*,  which  last  is  the  present  Gujarati  direct  form  of  the  word. 
Now  the  genitive  of  the  Prakrit  ^^^  is  ^^r^l^l^  or  ^^^^IH^  or  ^?^^^. 
The  last  of  these  forms  changes  in  Gaufian  to  ^TTWT  and  this  to  ^|«f[, 
which  last  form,  with  the  addition,  apparently,  of  a  final  nasal  %t^t  (the 
meaning  of  which  will  be  explained  afterwards),  is  the  present  Gujarati 
oblique  form  of  the  word.  As  another  representative  example,  we  may  take 
the  Gujarati  infinitive  i|f^*  to  do,  to  which  the  Marwari  infinitive  m^f 
corresponds.  The  derivation  of  these  infinitives  has  already  been  explain- 
ed. They  are  formed  from  the  Sanskrit  participle  future  passive  in  «ra. 
The  Sanskrit  is  ^i^^,  in  early  Prakrit  this  is  (^rftcW  or)  vRt^,  in  later 
Prakrit  iifl«r  or  i|fT»^  or  amplified  ^n:iW,t  the  last  of  these  ^nc^  changes 
in  Gaufian  to  MX^J,  which  is  the  present  Marw.iri  direct  form  of  the  word, 

*  To  this  class  of  neuter  poans  belong  all  Mardthf  diminntivos,  which  are  neuter 

*         * 

nouns  iw^  or  ^  . 

t  This  amplified  form  ?|[<i4i|j  admits  a  two-fold  explanation.     Either  it  may  be 
formed  from  the  form  ^[^^  by  the  usual  addition  of  the  affix  i|r  (being  originally 
f) ;  or,  whioh  is  perhaps  more  probable,  the  affix  ^^    may  have  become  in 
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and  next  to  itnc^  or  IFT^,  which  last  is  the  present  Gujarati  direct  form 
of  the  word.  Now  the  genitive  of  the  Prdkrit  ^iT'W  is  ^IRCT^TO  ^ 
^IH^l^  or  iK<«|^l^.  The  last  of  these  changes  in  Gauf ian  to  <i<<i^l  and 
finally  (contracted by  Gaufian  law)  to  4<4|  which  is  the  present  Gujar&ti 
and  Marwari  oblique  form  of  the  word.  The  Naipali  neuter  nouns  in  ^ 
are  the  infinitives.  While,  e.  g.,  the  Gujardti  has  ^<V  to  do,  and  the 
Map^afi  ^^f ,  the  Naipali  has  i^T^T.*  The  derivation  of  these  infinitives 
has  also  been  already  explained.  They  are  derived  from  the  Sanskrit 
participle  future  passive  in  ^Rt«F.  The  Sanskrit  therefore  is  ^nc'lt^ ;  in 
Prakrit  it  is  HK'^^  or  urTfunj  and  (broadened)  "^f^^^.  This  last  form  ^TX?^ 
changes  in  Gaufian  to  ^^K^J  (or  ^xyxj  )  which  is  the  present  direct  form  of 
the  word  in  the  Braj  Bhasha,  next  to  ^f,*l  which  is  the  present  Alwari 
direct  form  of  the  word,  and,  finally,  to  ^<«r,  which  is  the  present  Naip&ll 

<firtfc^ybr»i  of  the  word.  Now  the  genitive  of  the  Prakrit  form  VT^^  is 
^JT'^W  or  V^:^^rw  or  V^^^r^.  The  last  of  these  becomes  in  Gaurian 
^iT^nrr  or,  contracted  by  Gaurian  law,  4kOrr,  which  is  the  present  Naipali 
olliqueform  of  the  word.t 

The  final  nasal  which  appears  in  the  oblique  form  of  Gujarati  neuter 
nouns  in  ^  is  puzzling. :(     At  first  sight,  one  might  take  it  as  an  inorganic 

Frdkrit,  not  only  i^«^,  bnt  also  iq^  and  (with  elision  of  ^)^  ^T^^  or  ^qf^lQ  (^if^^) 
and  (broadened)  ^^^i9(comp.  vedio  ^^  Tiaving  gone,  Pr&k.  ^f^^).  In  the  latter 
case  the   process  of  development  of  qp'^B'is  this  ;  Skr.   q;^^,   Prik.  ifT^^lf?^ or 

^rft^w^  =  ^t:^^^  =  ^rrij^^j  Gauy  ^rr^f  =  ^rr^  =  ''^-    ^  **^  ^^^^ 

the  single  ^  of  the  Ganfian  form  is  explained  hj  the  Prikrit  itself.  In  the  other  case 
it  must  be  explained  hj  the  Gaufian  law  according  to  which  a  Prakrit  similar  donble 
consonant  is  reduced  to  the  single  consonant.   The  Marathi  form  i|^,'9^is  contracted 

either  from  the  Prakrit  form  ^T.C^  (which  becomes  in  old  Gaufian  c|i<|<|^)  or  from 
the  Prdk.  form  ^<^^4].     (Compare  the  note  at  the  end  of  the  essay). 

*  In  St.  Luke's  gospel  the  Naipali  infinitive  is  spelled  without  the  final  nasal ; 
thus  ^i?^.  This  may  be  mere  inaccuracy ;  or,  if  it  is  correct,  we  must  assume  that  the 
original  final  nasal  is  dropped,  as  so  often  in  modem  Gaupan.  This  view  is  confirmed 
by  the  fact  that  traces  of  that  Gau^an  tendency  of  dropping  the  final  neuter  nasal, 
appear  also  in  Gujadlti,  where,  according  to  Edalji's  Grammar,  the  neuter  may  end  in 
^  as  well  as  in  55  e.  g.,  gold  is  both  ^yw  and  %\^, 

t  This  Pr&k.  from^^^i^i)  becomes  in  Gaufian  contracted  into  ^{^^*  which  is 
the  present  Mara^hf  direct  form  of  the  word. 

{  This  final  nasal,  I  think,  should  be  written  as  an  anunasika.  In  Hindf,  at  all 
eyents,  all  final  and  medial  Oaujrian  nasals  are  anunasikas,  but  all  medial  (there  are  no 
final  nasals  of  this  kind)  Sanskritic  or  Prdkritic  nasals  are  anusw&ras.  I  am  inclined  to 
think  that  this  rule  obtains  not  only  in  Hindi,  but  in  all  Gau^an  languages ;  it 
certainly  does,  as  far  as  my  limited  acquaintance  with  the  pronunciation  of  the  other 
Gau|ian  languages  enables  me  to  judge.    In  Hindis,  karenge  they  will  do  **  is  V^$  not 

HiJJ  J  evening  is  ^im  (Skr.  ^^«n,  Prak.  ^*1fT)  ;  true  is  ^  (Skr.  ^Hl,  P*".  ^  j 
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addition  for  a  mere  euphonic  purpose,  or  to  distinguisli  the  neuter  oblique 
form  from  the  (otherwise  identical  and  indistinguishahle)  masculine  oblique 
formy  or  to  assimilate  the  neuter  oblique  Jbrm  to  the  neuter  direct  form.  The 
addition  of  an  inorganic  final  nasal  occurs  here  and  there  in  Gaurian,  as  e.  g. 
in  the  negative  particle  ^TTTt*  or  W9i\ ,  and  in  the  noun  iT^  (Skr.  IV^R^; 
Prak.  wt)'  The  Gujarati  Grammar  of  the  Rev.  Joseph  Van  S.  Taylor 
does  not  admit  a  neuter  oblique  form  with  a  final  nasal  at  all  (see  §.  140. 
44.,  pp.  26-29).  Even  in  Mr.  Sh.  Edalji's  Grammar  the  forms  with  the  final 
nasal  seem  to  he  allowed  only  as  optional  (see  §.  94.,  p.  40).  Under  these 
circumstances  the  conclusion  appears  to  be  justified  that  the  final  nasal  is 
inorganic,  and,  in  fact,  an  incorrect  addition  made  perhaps  for  some  reason 
like  those  suggested  above.  If,  however,  the  final  nasal  should  be  organio, 
the  only  solution — by  no  means  satisfactory  to  my  own  mind — that  I  can 
suggest  for  the  present  is  this ;  the  Sanskrit  neuter  nouns  in  ^  and  ^ 
insert  a  nasal  (^  or  ^)  before  the  affix  of  the  genitive ;  e.  g.,  ^rft  u^ater 
has  Gen.  'Wlf^T^  ;  ^f^  curds  has  Gen.  ^f«nr* ;  V^  heavy  has  Gen.  ^^^$ ;  KH 
tweet  has  Gen.  ifcnn  In  Prakrit  this  use,  as  an  optional  one,  is  extended 
even  to  the  masculines  in  l^  and  ^  j  e.  g-,  'V'ft  Jlre  has  Gen.  ^ftr^r  (or 
^ifrif^),  TI^  unnd  has  Gen.  TI^^T  or  iTTSW-  This  renders  it  not  improbable 
that  perhaps  in  later  or  vulgar  Prakrit  that  use  was  even  more  extended, 
viz.y  also  to  neuter  nouns  in  ^,  so  that,  e.  g.,  9^  ^old  would  have  not  only 

«»»*  »8  %mV (Skr.  Pr.  and'Sri^lfft)  ;  '^^^^  »  W%J  Skr.  fti^-nr,  Pr.  ^rUT^) ; »»* is  ^ * 
or  ifT^  (Skr.  -^f^   Pr.  llVHrf^),  ^^^-t  ^tc.     In  all  these  and  like  words,  the  nasal  is 
prononnoed  by  Natives  as  an  anusasika,  not  as  an  annswira.     They  are  all  proper 
Oaufian  words.     Bnt  in  Prdkritic  words,  as  ijfjfj  healthy,  j^^\  long,  ^sj  clock,  etc.,  and 

in  Sanskritic  words,  as  ^Alll  evening,  ^^%  joined,  etc.,  etc.,  the  nasal  is  pronoonced  by 

Natives  as  an  anuswara.  The  difference  may,  perhaps,  be  best  illnstrated  by  the 
French  and  English ;  langage,  exemple,  environs  are  pronounced  with  what  Pandits 
would  call  the  anunasika.  but  language,  example,  environs,  are  pronounced  with  what 
they  would  call  the  anusw&ra.  There  is  an  essential  difference  between  the  two  nasals. 
The  annnisika  is  a  mere  nasalization,  which  may  be  given  to  any  sound  (commonly  to 
a  vowel,  but  also  to  consonants),  and  therefore  a  mere  modification  of  a  sound 
(^^^44)  ^^^  not  a  distinct  sound  hp^)  itself;  while  the  anusw&ra  is  a  distinct  and 
separate  nasal  sound  (71^).     See  Max  Muller's  Lectures  on  the  Science  of  Languages, 

2nd  vol.,  p.  164.  Panini  1,  1.  8.  8,  8.  23.  24.  In  poetry  the  distinction  of  the  two  nasals 
IB  clear  and  important ;  the  anuswara  makes  the  preceding  vowel  always  long,  while  the 
anunasika  has  no  influence  on  it  whatever.  In  modem  printed  books,  unfortunately,  the 
distinction  between  the  annnisika  and  anuswara  is  very  rarely  and  incorrectly  observed* 
Those  printed  by  natives  are  in  this  respect  generally  more  exact,  than  those  edited  by 
foreigners.  In  future,  in  these  essays  all  modem  Gaufian  nasals  will  be  represented 
by  the  annnfaika.  In  quotations,  however,  from  the  oldest  Hindi,  of  Chand,  I  shall, 
for  the  present,  retain  the  anuswara ;  as  there  may  be  some  uncertainty  as  to  the  date, 
when  the  old  anuswara  of  the  Prakrit  was  changed  by  the  Gaufian  into  the  mero 
anunisika. 
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a  Gen.  Q^r^lW*  but  also  ^^>nr^ ;  and  similarlj  ^^  a  Gen.  ^irn^^  or 
^<<^^iiT.  The  latter  form  ^f^fW$T  might  easily  originate  the  Gaurian 
forms  ^TTVr,  next  ^TiTTir,  finally  ^T^.  This  theory  appears  to  receive 
some  confirmation  from  the  Mafwari  where  the  oblique  form  of  the  pronouns 
generally  ends  in  ^  or  the  anuswara,  e.  g.,  his  is  T^f^ ;  it  corresponds  to 
the  Hindi  X^^j  and  as  l^  is  a  Prakrit  genitive  ^[7^  (see  Essay  2nd)y 
so  perhaps  l^^  is  a  corruption  of  a  Prakrit  genitive  ^^  (  =  Sanskrit  i^^rO-* 

Next  we  proceed  to  the  Mara^hi  neuter  nouns  in  l^t  Their  oblique 
form  ends  in  ^.  E.  g.,  fi?ft*  pepper  is  derived  from  the  Sanskrit  ftift^,- 
in  Prakrit  it  is  flTpc^j  in  Gaurian  ftrPrt  or,  contracted,  ftrtf.  The 
genitive  of  the  Prakrit  ftrft^  is  fivf^^  or  fiilT^^  or  filR^i^.  The 
last  of  these  forms  becomes  in  Gaurian  ftrf^WT  or  (contracted  by  Gaurian 
law)  ftniT  which  is  the  present  Mara^hi  oblique  form  of  the  word.  Again 
^T^*  water  is  derived  from  the  Sanskrit  m  ^f} ;  this  becomes  in  Prakrit 
^nff!^  (Pr.  Pr.  i,  18)  ;  and  the  latter  changes  in  Gaurian  to  ^nwt*.  The  genitive 
of  the  Prakrit  xnfll^  is  ^rf^'fl^  or  Tnf'l»^P8'  or  ^fpffin^,  of  which  the  last 
form  changes  in  Gaupan  to  ^ipQ^i  or  ^r^T,  the  present  Marathi  oblique 
ybr/n  of  the  word.  Again  ^^  milk  is  derived  from  the  Sanskrit  ^fv  ;  in 
Prakrit  it  is  ^W  or  ^;f^  or  ^^f%^  or  ^fW.  The  last  of  these  forms  becomes 
in  Gaurian  ?[f%^,  and  this  contracts  into  ^t .  The  genitive  of  the  Prakrit 
^f^i^  is  ?^f%^W  or  <^r^^IV  or  ^f%^T^.  The  last  of  these  forms  changes 
in  Gaurian  to  ^f%V,  and  is  contracted  into  ^IffT,  the  present  Marathi  oblique 
form  of  the  word.  Again  ^T^HT,  pearl  is  in  Sanskrit  J{%}  (or  nrfw^);  in  Pr.ikrit 
it  is  ^T^  or  ^ri^Wr  or  (diminutive)  wftrti  or  ^ifrw.  The  last  of  these  forms 
becomes  in  Gaujian  "SlfiT^,  and  this  contracts  into  ^TKt .  The  genitive  of 
the  Prakrit  Slf^  is  BlpH^m  or  ^ifri^i^  or  ^lOflJl^.  The  last  of  these 
changes  in  Gaurian  to  Hlfffin',  and  is  contracted  to  "^TclIT,  the  present 
Mard^hi  oblique  form  of  the  word. 

There  remain  for  consideration  the  Mard^hi  neuter  nouns  in  ^*and  the 
Hindi  neuter  notins  in  ^,  ^f ,  ^  To  these  is  to  be  added  a  Naipali  class 
of  neuter  nouns  which  I  have  only  met  with  in  the  oblique  form  ending  in 
ITT,  and  the  direct  form  of  which,  I  think,  would  probably  end  in  %*  or 
perhaps  in  rf.  A  comparison  of  the  passages,  in  which  the  Naipali  oblique 
form  in  T^  occurs,  shows  us  the  following  points  concerning  them  ;  1.,  they 
are  (adjective)  nouns  of  agency ;  e.  g.,  St.  Luke  viii.  6.  TV  ^t^  \9<«l|r  f%^^, 
i.  e.,  High  Hindi  TV  fl«r  i|TH«ll*dT  ftRRjTT ;  again  ^  ^f^f^  m^j  ^TTT  ^ ; 
i.  e.,  H.  H.  ^  ^^rfV^re  ^T  ^;  again  St.  Luke  xxii.  21.  "^mX  TVTS'^T  VT 
^jnr,  *•  ^.»  H.  H.  WH  ^  MV^^<4I^  VT Tnr  ;  again  St.  Luke  xxii.  20,  ^TT 
'Mi{^\  Tim  ^  1«TT  WT  TT ;  ».  e.  H.  H.  ^^  ^^H^l^  tW  %  «mr* ^;  again 
f^^l^«^l  1<T,  *.  e.y  H.  H.  Pnrnr  VT  f^.  In  the  two  last  examples  the 
oblique  form  is  clearly  an  adjective  (qualifying  KW  and  f^^)  ;  but  in  the 
others  also  it  is  an  adjective,  though  put  by  itself  and  thus  used  substantively. 

*  Bee,  however,  a  note  at  the  end  of  this  essay. 
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Further  in  the  first  example  we  have  it  as  a  nominative  ;  in  the  second  as  a 
dative  ;  and  in  the  fifth  as  a  genitive.  2.,  These  oblique  Jbrms  belong  to  words 
which  are  equivalent  to  Hindi  and  Mara^hi  infinitives  or  gerunds  ;  this  can 
be  seen  clearly  by  comparing  the  Hindi  and  Naipali  in  the  above  examples  ; 
compare  also  Naipali  9|^|V9*^T  f^^  with  Hindi  9Pr$  WJ  f^^ ;  and  Naipali 
if^w^  ^  ^K^  with  Mar^thl  "^g^MJ  ^  ^Tlfr,  etc.  3,  These  oblique  forms 
are  genitives.  This  may  be  seen  from  the  fact  that  in  the  above  examples 
r<<^l^«i|l  fiCT  and  «| •111^9 •C|l  f^  the  oblique  forms  f^m^^  and  9|^1^«(|T 
are  equivalent  to  the  Hindi  genitive  fw^sr^T  VT,  QPT^  WT'  Again  ^i|«l|l  in 
Naip^i  is  =  U^^^lfTI  a  hearer  ;  the  plural  of  it  is  ^pRfr%^9  lit.  hearer's 
multitude  s=  ^S*nr^T^  V  ^.  Here  ^ip^  in  the  plural  word  is  clearly 
in  the  genitive  case.  A  little  consideration  will  show,  that,  in  fact,  these 
oblique  forms  cannot  be  anything  else  but  genitives.  The  words  to  which 
they  belong  are,  as  we  have  seen,  infinitives,  that  is,  verbal  nouns  expressing 
an  act.  On  the  other  hand,  the  oblique  forms  themselves  are,  as  we  have 
also  seen,  adjective  nouns  of  agency.  Now  the  only  way  of  turning  a  noun 
expressing  an  act,  into  a  noun  expressing  an  agent  doing  that  act,  is  by 
putting  it  in  the  genitive  case  and  supplying  a  common  noun  (as  man) 
either  expressed  or  understood.  By  doing  this,  the  noun  of  act  in  the 
genitive  case  becomes  equivalent  to  an  adjective  expressing  the  possession 
of  the  act  by  the  supplied  noun  wliich  is  qualified  by  the  adjective,  e.  g., 
^iRT  is  hearing  ;  and  the  genitive  ^HM  V,  if  TTO  nian  be  supplied,  (t.  c., 
l^inr  VT  7r«r«|  or  Naipali  ^^«l|l  infirm),  is  a  jnan  of  hearing,  that  is,  a 
man  who  hears.  Here  ^TT  ^  or  ^aimi  is  equivalent  to  an  adjective.  The 
word  JW^  need  not  be  expressed,  and  the  adjective  may  be  used  by  itself 
as  a  substantive  noun  of  agency. 

Now  if  these  Naipali  oblique  forms  in  ^  must  be  genitives,  they  can 
only  be  Prakrit  (organic)  genitives,  modified,  of  course,  by  Gau|ian  phonetic 
laws.  It  has  been  already  shown  that  the  Gaufian  infinitives  or  gerunds 
are  identical  with  the  Sanskrit  or  Prakrit  future  participles  passive.  And 
it  can  be  easily  shown  that,  according  to  the  phonetic  process  explained  in 
the  beginning  of  this  essay,  the  Glen.  Sing,  of  the  Prakrit  will  assume  the 
Naipali  oblique  form  in  Gaufian.  E.  g.,  to  hear  (the  dhatu)  is  ^  ;  the  Skr, 
Fart.  Fut.  Pass,  of  it  is  ^IT^ft^,  in  Prak.  ^5^J^^  or  ^^^^  ;  the  Prak.  Gen. 
is  t&^r^^^  or  ^i^r^^i^  or  fpiflfflt^.  The  last  form  changes  probably  in 
late  Prakrit  to  ^^f^lTT  or  ^ff^^,  and  finally  is  contracted  in  Gaurian 
(by  Sandhi  according  to  Gaurian  law)  to  ^ip^,  which  is  the  present 
Naipdli  form  of  the  word. 

This  view  of  the  Naipali  nouns  of  agency  in  ITT,  is  confirmed  by  the 
Bangali,  which  possesses  nouns  of  agency  in  ^T^^  and  X^^  as  ^RfiT^T  or 
^rfC^r  doer  (see  Sama  Chum  Sircar's  Grammar  pp.  149.,  and  153.)*     To  the 

*  The  forms  in  ^  and  ^9  as  ;|f^  and  ^f^  dtxir  are  probably,  merely  contrao- 
tioDB  of  those  in  ^^  and  ^if^fin'* 
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Naipali  ^pn^  hearer  and  the  Hindi  ^^  would  correspond  the  Bangali 
U^ifW^;  and  to  the  Hindi  form  (in  Braj  Bh&sha)  ^if?  or  ^fif?  or  (in 
Maywari)  ^ipfT  (the  alternative  Low  Hindi  forms  of  ^^M)  would  correspond 
the  Bangali  ^ftrTT.  It  is  evident  that  the  Bangali  nouns  of  agency  in  ^rfinrt 
and  X^  are  derived  from  the  two  Skr.  and  Prak.  Part,  Fut.  Pass,  in  Wft^  and 
IW  in  the  sense  of  the  infinitive  or  of  a  noun  expressing  act ;  and  that  (as 
regards  form)  they  are  equivalent  to  the  organic  genitive  of  those  participles, 
and  thus  came  to  signify  the  agent.  Thus  the  Part.  Fut.  Pass,  of  the  root 
^  (Prak.  ^^)  to  hear  is  either  ^^^^  (Skr.  ^"^nft^)  or  ^fi|^«|  or  ^f^ 
(Skr.  ^r?Pi).  The  genitive  of  the  former  (^^»^  or  by  Sandhi  U^ffl^)  is 
ik^r^'^nJ  or  tl^r^^i^  or  9^|fl[^r^,  of  which  forms  the  last  changes  in 
Gaufian  to  ^ifff^r,  the  present  Bangali  form  of  the  word.  Again  the 
genitive  of  the  other  Prakrit  form  ^f^fW^  or  frf'l^  is  ^^^^^  or  ^f^Ts?]^ 
or  ^5f^|«^r^,  of  which  the  last  form  changes  in  Gaurian  to  ^ftr^,  the  present 
Bangali  form  of  the  word. 

The  Bangali  nouns  of  agency  in  ^rf^T  and  ^^  (or  ^5  and  WT)  and  the 
Naipili  nouns  of  agency  in  in  are,  then,  Prakrit  genitives,  or,  looked  at 
from  the  Gaufian  standpoint,  oblique  forms ;  they  all  require,  to  complete 
their  sense  of  agency,  the  supplement  of  some  common  noun  (as  i^iT'QI  man). 
This  noun  is,  however,  suppressed  and  in  course  of  time  the  real  genitive- 
nature  of  those  nouns   of  agency  was  forgotten,  and  they  came  to   be 
considered    as  regular    original  adjective   or    substantive    nouns  ;*    and, 
accordingly,  to  be  declined  as  if  their   form  were  a  nominative  singular. 
Hence  we  meet  in  Naipali  with  a  genitive  ^iTSlTT  %(,  Bat.  \^«|«(/i  t^riTj  ^  if 
^iRTT  were  the  Nom.  Sing.  e.  g.,  St.  Luke  xxii.  21.;  KK,  ^^  'i^TT  M4il^«^l  %T 
^rm ^ ^ <T^ "^n  W,  (*.  <9.,  H.  H.  ^^q*>?4^i^  ^ ^nr,  etc.) ;  or  St.  Luke 
xix.  24.  X^  ^wPt  «5^  W«;  ^^  (»"•  <?.,  H.  H.  ^^^^^f'l^ri  ^  ^).    Similarly 
in  Bangali  the  nouns  of  agency  may  be  declined.     In  illustration  of  this 
phenomenon,  I  may  refer  to  a  parallel  one  in  German.     Some  of  the  modem 
German  surnames  are  the  Latin  genitive  of  original  Christian  names  ;  but 
now  they  are  considered  and  are  declined  as  regular  original  nouns  in  the 
nominative  case.     E.  g.,  such  names  as  Jacohi,  Georgil  are  really  genitives 
to  which  filius  "  son"  is  to  be  added ;  Jacobi  meant  originally,  the  son  of 
Jacob  ;  Georgii,  the  son  of  George ;  and  they  are  declined  as  Jacohis philosophic^ 
the  philosophy  of  Jacobi,  as  if  Jacobi  were  a  nominative.     Similarly  such 
names  as  Stevens  are  really  genitives  ;  for  Stevens  is  properly   SteverCs  son. 

*  A  very  similaj*  phenomenon  happened  in  the  formation  of  the  direct  form  of  the 
plnral  in  some  Ganpan  languages  j  e.  g.,  Naip&li  ^Jif •ilTi;^  hearers  (lit.  hearer's 
multitude)  corresponds  to  Hindi  ^^^<j|^,,  where  some  noun  like  ^^  niust  be 
supplied.  Thus  Naipali  iiltri^^pl-  o£  ^T#T  hungry  =  Hindi  vr%  (or  complete  ^<j^ 
^^).  This  will  be  fully  discussed  in  a  future  essay  on  the  inflexional  base  of  the 
FlnraL 
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We  must  return  now  to  the  examination  of  the  Marathl  neuter  nouns 
in  ^  and  Hindi  neuter  nouns  in  ^f ,  ^f ,  ^.  The  ohlique  form  of  the 
Mara^hi  neuter  nouns  in  ^  ends  in  "m  ;  that  of  Hindi  neuters  in  ^f ,  m^, 
4i  ends  in  ^.  E,  g.,  donem  Marafhi  is  %%*,  oblique  form  $W ;  in  old  Hindi  it 
is  ftwf  or  ^>rf  oblique  form  ^$  or  ^ift^j — high  is  in  Mara^hi  ^i*  oblique 
form  ^^;  in  (High)  Hindi  ^f  (Braj  Bhishi  ^f  f ,  old  Hindi  «^*),  obi. 
form  #^ ;  --doing  is  in  Mara^hi  IPCwl  obi.  form  ^S^^r,  in  Hindi  (Braj  Bh.) 
^lOrf ,  obi.  form  mK^,  etc.,  etc.  Here  we  see  that  the  Hindi  terminal  ^ 
always  stands  in  the  place  of  a  Mar^thi  terminal  ^r.  Now  if  we  put 
together  this  fact  with  the  other  fact,  already  stated,  that  in  Gauf  ian  the 
syllable  m  (or  ^if,  i^,  etc.)  is  often  contracted  into  the  diphthong  ^  ;  and 
also  with  the  fact  noticed  before,  that  the  Naipali  ohlique  form  in  ^ 
corresponds  to  the  Hindi  oblique  form  in  ^,  (as  Naip:ili  m'^'s^\  to  Hindi 
3i"<5f)  ;  the  conclusion  must  necessarily  be  drawn,  that  the  terminal  ^  of 
the  Hindi  oblique  form  of  nouns  is  a  contraction  of  an  original  termination 
m ;  and  this  will  apply  not  only  to  the  termination  of  the  oblique  form  of 
Hindi  neuter  nouns,  but  also  to  that  of  Hindi  masculine  nouns  in  ^r  or  Mf( ; 
for,  e.  g.,  the  Hindi  mascuUne  noun  (ilYT  or)  ^^^J  horse  is  identical  with 
the  Mara^hi  (^X9J  or)  %i^T ;  and  the  oblique  form  of  the  latter  irv^T  must 
also  be  identical  with  the  oblique  form  of  the  former  ^T^ ;  and  so  forth.   . 

The  next  question  is,  what  is  the  origin  of  this  original  termination  Ji\ 
of  the  Gaufian  oblique  form  of  neuter  nouns  in  ^f ,  ^f ,  ^,  ^,  and  their 
corresponding  masculine  nouns.  Here  the  infinitives  afford  us  again  a  clue 
to  its  right  interpretation.  A  Hindi  infinitive  is,  e.  g.,  m\:^f  to  do  ;  we 
have  seen,  it  is  derived  from  the  Prakrit  ^[T'tl^.  Now  ^SX^^W  changes  in 
the  Nom.  case  successively  into  HJ^f^,  VX^^,  ^.^f  or  *^rf.  In  the 
genitive  case  it  changes  successively  from  4i.^^Hili  Vlfll^^lj  to  ir^ftwiw 
4<r^^lV,  4iTftrWT,  *<.«m,  ^iT^.  And  thus  by  phonetic  changes,  perfectly 
regular,  natural  and  easy,  we  arrive  at  the  direct  form  in  ^f  and  ^,  and 
the  oblique  form  in  ^  of  the  Hindi  neuter  nouns.  And  the  conclusion  we 
draw,  is  that  the  termination  Jl\  of  the  Gaufian  oblique  form  is  a  contraction 
of  the  termination  ^^^i^  of  the  Frdkrit  genitive ;  and  this  is  the  case  also 
with  all  Hindi  neuter  nous  which  are  not  infinitives.  E.  g.,  the  oblique 
form  f%^  of  the  neuter  noun  f%^f  done  must  represent  a  Prakrit 
genitive  f4^^1|f  (for  f%f^^^  =  Skr.  ^RT^T^),  which  must  have  changed 
successively  into  (^^re,  f*l^lH5,  ftsT^,  f^T,  ftre  or  f^  (with 
euphonic  ^).  Perhaps  at  first  sight  there  will  seem  to  be  a  difficulty  in  this 
theory.  In  the  case  of  the  infinitive  iVOff  both  the  direct  form  in  WfC 
and  the  oblique  form  in  ^  were  traceable  to  an  original  Prakrit  base  in  T^ ; 
on  the  other  hand,  as  regards  all  other  Hindi  neuter  nouns  in  ^f  or  ^ 
(as,  e.  g.,  f%^f ,  etc.)  their  direct  form  in  ^f  is  derived  from  a  Prakrit  biisc 
in  ^i^  ;  while,  if  the  theory  be  correct,  the  oblique  form  in  ^  must  be  derived 
&om  a  Prakrit  base  in  i;^.  In  other  words  the  theory  necessitates 
12  M 
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the  assumption  that  Prakrit  bases  which  in  the  nominative  case  ended 
in  ^i^  changed  or  deteriorated  in  the  genitive  case  into  X^-^  To  iUus- 
trate  this,  let  us  take  again  the  case  of  fw^T  done.  Its  direct  form 
represents  a  Prakrit  nominative  fNn[^,  whidi  changed  successively  into* 
fw^.  f%^  or  ftwrf ,  ftwf .  The  oblique  form,  as  we  have  just  seen, 
postulates  a  Prakrit  genitive  f%1^?i^,  that  is,  the  Prakrit  nominative 
ftr^  or  f^^^iv  with  a  base  in  ^i^,  has  a  genitive  f%f^?i^  or  f^l^^  with 
a  base  in  i^.  Now  though  this  change  may  surprise  at  first  sight,  there  is 
really  nothing  irregular  or  extraordinary  in  it.  It  is  a  phenomenon  which 
under  certain  phonetic  circumstances  regularly  occurs.  I  have  had  occasion 
already  to  notice  that  the  base  termination  ^i^  (^V)  has  a  tendency  ta 
dej^enerate  into  f;w  {Vf^)  or  ^9^  (^f^)-  Thus  we  have  in  the  Mirchchhakati 
iffr^  besides  #^)  and  f^^  for  vf^:,  etc.f  But  the  change  has- 
become  an  absolute  rule  in  the  feminine.  Bases  which  in  the  masculine 
end  in  ^^  (^^)  change  always  in  the  feminine  into  a  base  ending  in  i;^ 
(^^),  and  this  rule  obtains  already  in  Sanskrit ;  e.  g.,  Skr.  masc.  '^VT^f^ 
hoff,  but  fern.  W(f9^  girl ;  Prakrit  masc.  1T19V,  fem.  mf^^l,  etc.  The 
reason  of  this  change,  probably,  is  that,  as  the  ultimate  in  the  feminine  is 
heavily  weighted  (by  changing  ^  to  ^),  the  penultimate  is  lightened  (by 
changing  ^  to  1^.  Now  under  exactly  the  same  circumstances  the  same 
change  evidently  takes  place  in  the  later  or  vulgar  Prakrit  declension  of 
bases  in  ^^.  Take  again  the  example  of  ^r^V.  The  Nom.  »ng.  is  f^^k^^if- 
The  Gren.  f%?[^r^  or  fif^^TW  or  Pk%I^  or  ftr^^.  At  this  stage,  I  think, 
the  change  must  have  taken  place  ;  the  form  Pn^^l  would  correspond  exactly 
to  an  original  feminine  form  ^l^^i ;  and  as  the  latter  changed  to  llf^^ly 
80  the  former  changed  to  f^P^^r,  and  for  the  same  reason ;  because  the 
ultimate  had  become  ^  for  ^,  the  penultimate  was  shortened  to  l^  for  ^. 
Next  f%^^  or  f^Vi;;^?  changed  to  fm^{ ;  and  this  to  ftr^  or  %$.  Thiy 
theory  applies  equally  to  Hindi  masc.  nouns  in  ^  or  ^.  Take,  e.  g.,  %rST 
horse.  It  is  derived  from  the  Prakrit  base  %rw  or  ^T9^,  which  in  the 
feminine  becomes  iilf^^l  cr  ^jfif^.  The  Nom.  Sing,  of  the  Masc.  is  BTvinF 
or  ^PB^t,  which  in  Gaurian  is  contracted  into  ^I%T  and  changed  to  %^. 
The  Gten.  Sing,  of  the  masc.  is  irT^4?ij  or  %nmir,  which  changes  successively 
to  ^TS^TT^,  ^ra^nr,  ^TW,  ^if^T,  ^T^JT,  which  is  the  present  Marathi 
ohliqtte  form,  and  finally  to  ^f^,  which  is  the  present  Hindi  oblique  form  of 
the  word. 

There  is  another  explanation  possible  of  the  Hindi  oblique  form  in  T 
which  is  not  open  to  the  difficulty  just  now  discussed.     But  it  is  open  Uy 

*  It  should  be  noted,  however,  that,  as  explained  previously,  the  Hindi  infini- 
tive termination  mf  or  ^  requires  a  change  of  the  original  Prakrit  termination  r^  to 
^1^  J  so  that,  practicallj,  there  is  no  difference  in  this  respect  between  Hindi  infini- 
tives and  other  Hindi  neuter  nouns. 

f  See  also  some  more  examples  in  the  note  5  on  page  105. 
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other  difficulties  ;  not  only  to  one,  but  several,  which  moreover  are  more 
serious  and  much  less  capable  of  being  surmbunted.  The  explanation  is 
this.  The  Ghiurian  diphthong  ^  can  be  not  only  a  contraction  of  iP",  but 
also  of  ^^m.  If  we  suppose  the  latter  to  be  the  case  in  the  Hindi  oblique 
form  in  ^  there  is  no  necessity  of  assuming  a  change  of  the  Prakrit  base 
termination  ^(^  into  f;^.  In  this  case  the  oblique  form  in  ^  (e.  g.,  f%^) 
is  to  be  explained  thus ;  the  I^rdkrit  genitives  f%^^s^  or  fii^^^J  change 
to  f^^l^n^  to  f^^Hfl^  or  f^^rai-  At  this  stage,  as  I  have  shown  on 
former  occasions,  the  word  passed  into  Gaurian,  and,  according  to  Gaurian 
rule,  either  Sandhi  mi3ist  take  place,  or  a  euphonic  letter  must  be  inserted, 
to  prevent  hiatus.  The  question  is,  which  of  these  two  alternatives  happens. 
According  to  the  present  theory  we  must  assume  that  the  euphonic  letter 
H^  was  inserted.  Hence  we  get  f%W^  which  finally  changes  to  f%^  or  f^^. 
So  far  there  is  no  difficulty ;  on  the  contrary  it  obviates  the  difficulty 
involved  in  the  other  theory  of  changing  the  base  in  ^R^  into  one  in  ^;^. 
But  there  is  positive  evidence  to  show  that  of  the  two  alternative  cases  just 
now  mentioned,  not  the  one  here  assumed  {rm,,  insertion  of  t^))  but  the  other 
(of  Sandhi)  took  place  in  reality.  In  Ma|wa|i,  namely,  the  oblique  form 
is  not  f^i  but  f%^,  and  what  this  fitct  indicates  is  this,  that  in  the  form 
f%^q^  when  it  passed  into  Gaurian,  not  the  insertion  of  a  euphonic 
consonant  ^,  but  Sandhi  of  the  hiatus- vowels  (^  and  ^)  took  place  ;  viz., 
f^ir^nr  was  contracted  into  ftniTT  or  (with  euphonic  ^ )  flUIT.  Evidence  of 
the  same  fact  is  the  Naipali  and  Gujaratl  with  their  oblique  form  in  ^, 
which,  as  I  have  already  shown,  is  the  contraction  of  a  terminal  form  ^rWT> 
e.  g.,  Gujardti  %T^  gold,  obi.  form  ^PTT ;  equivalent  to  Prakrit  Nom.  sing. 
91^  and  Gen.  sing.  ^<l|^l^,  or  ^^^^n^,  or  ^fl^TTT,  or  ^fl^r,  and 
contracted  ^PTT.  It  follows  from  all  this  that  if  the  Prakrit  base  in  ^(^ 
remained  unchanged  in  the  process  of  transition  of  the  PrAkrit  into  Gaupan, 
the  termination  of  the  Prakrit  genitive  was  contracted  by  Sandhi  into  ^, 
and  not  changed,  by  the  insertion  of  a  euphonic^,  into  Mf^TT ;  and  hence  the 
origin  of  the  termination  ^  must  be  differently  explained.  And  the 
explanation  is,  that  there  was  an  alternative  case ;  in  some  places  the  Prakrit 
base  in  ^(^  remained  unchanged,  and  gave  rise  to  the  oblique  form  in  ^ ; 
in  other  places  the  Prakrit  base  in  ^i^  was  weakened  to  f;^,  and  thus 
gave  rise  to  the  oblique  form  in  ifT  or  ic.  E.  g.,  the  base  ^^^  gold  re- 
mained unchanged  in  Gujarat!  and  its  genitive  ^q^VT  (for  ^9^?i^)  was 
contracted  to  ^TTT ;  while  in  Hindustan,  it  was  weakened  to  tl^fVl^,  and  its 
genitive  ^^f^^l  was  contracted  to  Qisqi  or  %#. 

The  objection  explained  in  the  preceding  remarks  is  only  one  of  the 
reasons  against  the  derivation  of  the  termination  ^  of  the  Hindi  oblique  form 
from  an  original  termination  ^^T.  I  shall  now  proceed  to  state  a  few  more 
reasons  against  it,  in  order  to  remove  as  much  as  possible,  all  doubts  as  to 
the  truth  of  the  theory,  that  the  termination  ^  stands  for  ifT,  and  this  for 
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2.  A  second  reason  is  this.  To  the  Hindi  oblique  form  in  ^  the 
Marathi  oblique  form  in  ^  corresponds  and  hoth  must  have  an  identical 
derivation.  Now  though  ^  may  be  explained  as  a  contraction  of  ^V^  in 
Hindi,  tliis  cannot  be  done  with  Marathi  ^.  In  Mard^hi  the  initial 
consonant  il^.of  the  syllable  in'  is  always  compounded  with  the  final 
consonant  of  the  base.  There  does  not  seem  to  be  any  trace  tliat  it  may 
be  separated  from  the  final  consonant  of  the  base,  and  pronounced  as  ^firr ; 
e.  g.,  the  oblique  form  of  illfT  horse  is  ^H^y  but  not  ^l^flT.  In  the  case  of 
the  oblique  form  in  ^,  the  Manual  admits  an  alternative  form  in  ^^ ;  e.  g. 
Ifpr  ship,  obi.  form  ifrir  or  ifPC'n' ;  but  in  the  case  of  the  oblique  form  in 
JW  neither  the  Manital,  nor  Dadobas's  Grammar,  nor  any  other  grammar  that 
I  have  consulted,  admits  an  alternative  form  in  <^^.  If  it  had  existed  at 
all,  it  would  surely  have  been  mentioned  by  one  or  other  of  the  gram- 
mars. Even  the  alternative  form  ^^  is  doubtful,  seeing  that  it  is  only 
m^itioned  by  the  Mantial ;  but  the  alternative  ^^,  it  f^pears,  does  not 
exist  at  all.  Now  this  fact  would  be  very  improbable  on  the  supposition 
that  the  form  in  ^«n"  is  the  original  one,  out  of  which  the  other  (the  present) 
form  in  in  arose  by  the  suppression  of  the  medial  ^  Such  a  suppression 
of  a  medial  ^,  indeed,  is  not  uncommon  in  Gaufian  ;  but  whenever  it  occurs, 
both  forms  remain  equally  current,  the  original  one  without  the  suppression 
and  the  derived  one  with  the  suppression  ;  and  at  aU  events,  whatever  the 
pronunciation  may  be,  the  spelling  wherever  accuracy  is  observed,  follows  the 
origin  of  the  word.  Thus  in  Hindi,  though  he  knows  is  pronounced  jdn^i  it  is 
always  by  correct  Nagari  writers  spelled  ^"rfwa^d  (i.  «.,  wnpff,  not  ?ir^T).  Now 
neither  of  these  is  the  case  with  the  Marathi  oblique  form  in  in  (  it  is  always 
spelled  with  the  ^  compounded  with  the  preceding  consonant,  and  always  sa 
pronounced.  Even  if  we  should  rely  on  the  analogy  of  the  oblique  form  in 
^,  it  would  not  help  us  out  of  the  difficulty.  For,  as  I  have  shown  formerly 
when  treating  of  the  Marathi  neuter  nouns  in  ^,  the  case  is  just  the  reverse 
with  the  obi.  form  in  ^.  There  the  original  form  is  that  in  ^  and  tbe 
derived  form  is  that  in  ^pn,  i.  e.,  with  the  insertion  of  a  euphonic  ^  ta 
prevent  the  necessity  of  pronouncing  a  compound  consonant ;  such  insertion 
being  also  not  uncommon  in  Gaurian.  If,  therefore,  the  analogy  of  the 
oblique  form  in  ^  proves  anything,  it  proves  the  very  thing  demanded  by 
my  theory ;  viz,  that  the  form  in  in  is  the  ori^nal  form  ;  and  if  a  form  in 
^<n  should  exist,  it  couM  only  be  a  vulgar  corruption  of  the  form  in  ^ 
with  inserted  ^.  Further,  it  should  also  be  noted,  that  even  if  twa 
alternative  forms  in  in  and  ^in  should  exist,  this  fact,  though  it  might 
allow  the  opposite  theory,  would  in  no  way  contradict  my  theory ;  (for  the 
form  in  in,  as  just  shown,  might  be  the  original  one)  ;  while  if  only  one 
form  in  in  exists,  this  fact  is  altogether  fatal  to  the  opposite  theoiy,  but 
accords  entirely  with  my  theory.  It  seems  certain,  then,  that,  at  all  events  in 
Manithi,  the  termination  'm  of  the  obi.  form  is  original,  and  not  reduciUe 
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to  a  fonn  in  ^9^.  But  if  this  is  the  case,  the  Hindi  corresponding 
termination  ^  must  also  be  a  cantraotion  of  an  original  termination  iTT;  and 
not  ^WT.  And  further  it  follows,  that  both  in  Mar&thi  and  Hindi,  the 
Prakrit  base  irom  which  this  oblique  fonn  in  ^  and  ^  is  derived,  must  have 
ended  in  «^. 

3.  In  Mar6thi  there  is  one  exception  to  the  nde  that  the  initial 
consonant  ^  of  the  obi.  form  termination  ifT  is  compounded  with  the  final 
consonant  of  the  base.  It  is  the  gerund  in  ^r9t  According  to  both  the 
Manual  (see  §  iii,  III.)  and  Dadoba*8  Grammar  (see  §.  463.)  the  oblique  form 
of  these  gerunds  does  not  end  (as  we  should  expect  according  to  the  analogy 
of  other  neuter  nouns  in  t,  as  t^  [obi.  form  V^tiitt],  ^*[obl.  ^3r^urJ)  in 
^Vrar,  but  in  ^rr4^$  e.  g.,  *<.!?*  to  do^  obi.  form  UTTTTin  (not  ^PCT«IT),  HPT 
to  go^  obi.  form  9rpir«n'  (not  ^HT^).  Here  the  alternative  form  in  iVT  does 
not  exist  at  all.  Now  this  exception  proves  the  n4e  extremely  well.  It 
has  been  observed  several  times  already  that  these  Gaufian  gerunds  or 
infinitives  in  ^[Vi  are  derived  from  the  Skr.  and  Frak.  Part.  Fut.  Pass,  in 
m,  and  it  has  been  shown  in  a  previous  place,  that  the  Sanskrit  termination 
HW  may  become  in  Prak.  ^rN ;  thus  Skr.  ^i^RV  becomes  Prak.  (i|i^^^  or) 
4(1^4  <i  or  iVTl^n^i.  The  genitive  of  the  latter  form  is  iVT^i7iR|f,  which 
changes  to  4k<'^<||^  or  l^^^T^niF  or  %<^44||.  Here  the  form  passes  into 
Gbiuiian  which,  according  to  its  law,  contracts  the  form,  by  Sandhi  of  the 
hiatus-vowel,  into  ^ncTVilT ;  and  thus  we  obtain  the  present  Marathi 
oblique  form.  Now  let  it  be  noted  that  here  the  semivowel  1^  is  not  a 
euphonic  insertion  of  the  Ghiu^ian,  but  an  original,  int^ral  part  of  the  word, 
taken  over  from  the  Prakrit.  The  case  would  be  very  different  with  any 
other  neuter  nouns,  as  e.  g.,  ^%*high.  In  Prakrit  this  neuter  would  be 
which  in  Gaupan  would  become  ^^^ ;  the  genitive  of  the  Prakrit 

A  would  be  ^^^IB  o^  ^^^1^  or  ^^m^  or  ^H^,  in  which  last  form  it 
passes  into  Gaufian,  and  now  if  we  are  to  obtain  the  form  ^f«^,  we  must^ 
assume  that  the  Gaupan  inserts  a  euphonic  11.  This,  as  we  have  seen,  is 
not  the  case;  the  Gaufian,  on  the  contrary,  makes  Sandhi  under  these 
circumstances ;  we  should  obtain  the  form  ^r«T.  We  see,  therefore,  that  the 
reason  why  the  oblique  form  of  the  Glerund  in  t  differs  irom  the  oblique  form 
of  other  neuters  in  i|,  is  this,  that  the  consonant  ^  of  the  former  is  organic, 
while  the  il  of  the  other  neuters  would  be  an  inorganic  euphonic  insertion. 
But,  as  I  have  proved  by  examples  from  the  Gujar4ti,  Naip&li  and  Mapvafi, 
it  is  contrary  to  the  habit  of  Gaupan  to  insert  i{^  in  this  particular  case  ;  it 
prefers  to  make  Sandhi.  Hence  the  difference  imder  discussion  proves,  that 
the  oblique  form  in  '^\  must  be  explained  in  an  altogether  different  way,  and 
the  theory  advanced  by  me,  that  it  is  the  modified  genitive  form  of  a 
Prakrit  base  in  1^  fulfils  all  the  requirements  of  the  case. 

4.     The  oblique  form  in  m  is  not  altogether  peculiar  to  Mar^fhi  neuter 
nouns  in  ^,  but  it  belongs  also  to  the  Marafhi  neuter  nouns  in  ^'.     Now 
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the  oblique  form  of  the  latter  originated,  as  I  have  shown,  formerly,  from  the 
genitive  of  Prakrit  bases  in  ^ ;  and,  as  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that 
the  obliqtie  form  in  ijfT  of  the  neuter  noons  in  ^  differs  in  nature  from  it) 
the  lormer  must  also  be  derived  from  the  genitive  of  Prakrit  bases  in  V^- 
E.  g.,  ^^*  curds  has  the  oblique  form  ^^,  ».  e,  <^^^  =  ^Pc^l^  = 
<n(^l^  =  <^W^  (<fV4^),  which  is  the  Gen.  sing,  of  a  base  in  l^. 
Similarly  H\*^\,  the  obi.  form  of  ^j^Cgold,  must  be  %Tftl^  =  ^^iftWT^  =* 
^iff^g^T^  =:  ^^qf^ilf  =  (^P^^),  i.  <?.,  the  Gen.  sing,  of  a  base  in  ^^. 

There  can  be  little  doubt,  then,  I  think  that  the  Mard^l^i  oblique  form 
in  ^T  postulates  a  Prakrit  base  in  X^,  and  so  also  the  Hindi  oblique  form 
in  ^,  which  is  evidently  identical  in  nature  which  the  former.  And  I  may 
here  add,  that  this  is  true  also  of  the  Panjabi  oblique  form  in  ^  which  is 
identical  in  nature  and  form  with  the  Hindi  obi.  form  in  ^.  In  consequence, 
it  must  be  assumed  that  while  the  direct  form  in  if,  ^,  ^f,  ^,  of  neuter 
nouns  is  derived  from  the  nominative  Sing,  of  a  Prakrit  base  in  ^R^,  the 
oblique  form  in  ^T  of  the  same  nouns  is  derived  from  the  genitive  Sing,  of  a 
Prakrit  base  in  i^,  into  which  the  Prakrit  base  in  ^I^  degenerated  in  the 
course  of  transition  into  Gaurian,  in  consequence  of  the  final  of  the  word 
haying  become  heavily  weighted  in  the  genitive. 

6.  Moreover  in  Hindi,  there  is  one  instance  which  affords  us  positive 
evidence  of  the  fact,  that  the  obi.  form  termination  ^  is  equivalent  to  IJT, 
and  not  to  Mf^.  The  oblique  form  of  the  proicimate  demonstrative  pronoun 
in  the  Braj  Bhasha,  is  ^ ;  on  the  other  hand  in  Gapwari  it  is  ^.  E.  g., 
in  this  is  in  the  Braj  Bhasha  ^T^*  in  the  Ganwari  tS  ;  of  this  resp.  is  iiTliT 
and  ^^T?:;  to  this  ^ETRrf  and  ^^,  etc.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
Ganwari  ^  is  merely  a  contraction  of  the  Braj  Bhasha  HT*  This  is  easily 
confirmed  by  a  further  comparison  of  the  Ganwari  and  the  Braj  Bhash4. 
It  has  been  already  remarked  that  in  Gaurian  ^T  is  often  contracted  to  i^> 
^«rr  to  ^,  ^  to  ^,  and  if  to  "^y.  Now  the  Braj  Bhasha  oblique  form  of  the 
distant  demonstrative  pronoun  is  m  and  this,  in  the  Ganwari,  is  represented 
by^T;  e.  g.,  Braj  Bhasha  hasin^x.  ^l^,  ^T^li ;  but  the  Ganwari  ^I'lT, 
^T#r,  ^^.  Again  while  the  Braj  Bhasha  has  ^^  here,  '^s%i  there ;  the 
Ganwari  has  X^f  and  ^^. 

There  is  still  a  point  remaining  for  settlement  concerning  these  neuters ; 
inz.  the  Prakrit  original  of  the  final  if  of  the  direct  form.  The  Mara^hi  final 
^  corresponds  to  the  Hindi  fijial  ^,  ^f ,  or  ^  (High  Hindi  ^) ;  e.  g., 
Marathi  ^j^* gold  is  e^ual  to  Low  Hindi  ^Tiff  or  ^T^  (H.  H.  %^1)} 
Mar.  jStS*  done  is  =  Hindi  f^Jxf  (H.  H.  f^'^j) ;  May.  ^KW*  doing  =  Hindi 
%K*ii  or  ^^C^  (H.  H.  ^STTT),  etc.  The  terminations  ^,  '^^  there  can  be 
no  doubt,  are  the  modifications  of  the  Prakrit  terminal  form  ^I^.  It  is, 
therefore,  primd  facie  probable,  that  the  Marathi  ^  is  also  a  modification 
of  the  Prakrit  termination  ^ir«j  into  ^ti  by  inserting  n,  which  ^  afterwards 
contracted  into  if.     But  this  is  merely  Gaufian  law ;  and  the  existence  of 
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neuters  in  ^pf  in  early  Gaurian  has  been  already  amply  proved.  But  there 
are  two  circumstances,  which  would  seem  to  indicate  a  different  derivation 
of  the  Marathi  final  ^  ;  viz,  from  a  Prakrit  final  \^y  which  in  early  Gaurian 
would  become  ^  (with  insertion  of  euphonic  ii^ ).  Those  two  circumstances 
are ;  1.  that  the  original  of  the  termination  ^  of  the  Marafhi  gerunds  in 
%*  (or  ^*)  is  the  Prakrit  termination  I^,  (e.  g.,  ^nc^  doing  is  contracted 
from  Prakrit  V^Prtj),  and  that  by  parity,  all  Marathi  neuters  in  if  are 
derived  from  Prakrit  neuters  in  ^.  2,  that  as  the  oblique  form  in  ir  of  these 
neuters  in  ^  is  derived  from  the  genitive  of  a  Prakrit  base  in  ^^ ;  if  we 
derive  the  direct  form  in  ^  from  the  nominative  Sing,  of  a  Prakrit  base  in 
X^^  all  difiiculty  attending  the  derivation  of  the  oblique  form  is  removed. 
Though  it  must  be  admitted,  that  these  reasons  are  of  considerable  force, 
yet  I  think,  the  reasons  which  decide  for  the  other  view  outweigh  them.. 
These  are,  1.,  that  it  equalizes  the  derivation  of  the  neuter  notms  which 
are  common  to  both  Marathi  and  Hindi ;  while  the  Prakrit  termination 
^I^  (old  Gaurian  ^)  would  explain  easily  the  Gaurian  neuters  ending  in 
i|f  ,^,  as  well  as  ^,  the  Prakrit  termination  ^  would  only  explain  the 
Marathi  ending  ^,  but  not  the  Hindi  ending  ^f  or  ^,  for  which  we 
would  have  to  keep  the  Prakrit  termination  ^|^.  2.,  There  is  the  Marathi 
neuter  termination  ^*  which,  to  a  certainty,  is  contracted  from  the  Prakrit 
neuter  termination  \^\  if  the  Marathi  neuter  termination  if  be  also  taken 
as  a  contraction  of  the  Prakrit  termination  ^,  there  is  no  intelligible  reason, 
why  in  some  words  the  ending  ^  should  have  been  contracted  into  !?*and 
in  others  again  into  ^  .  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  a  very  good  reason  for 
this  difference,  if  we  suppose  that  originally  neuter  nouns  ended  partlv  in 
^,  partly  in  ^ ;  and  those  ending  in  ^q  contracted  their  final  into  ^, 
while  those  ending  in  x^  contracted  it  into  ^T  E.  g.  §1^*  gold  is 
contracted  form  the  Prakrit  ^^^0^  old  Gaurian  ^pr«i ;  but  ^^  curds  is 
contracted  from  the  Prdkrit  ^1^^  old  Gaurian  i^f^. — 3.,  Again  to 
anticipate  a  point  which  will  be  fully  gone  into  in  the  next  essay; 
to  the  Marathi  neuters  in  ^  correspond  Marathi  masculines  in  ^r; 
now  according  as  the  Marathi  neuter  in  ^'  is  derived  from  an  original  form 
in  ^ij  or  ^,  the  masculine  in  ^  must  also  be  derived  from  an  original 
from  in  ^ih  (^WT)  or  f;%  (i;5t)  ;  but  the  form  ^|%  yields  much  more 
readily  the  contraction  ^T  'old  Marathi  V),  than  the  form  t;^,  the  latter 
could  in  the  first  instance  give  us  only  the  contracted  from  r\\  \  and  though 
there  is  perhaps  no  absolute  difficulty  in  assuming  a  contraction  of  %  to  % 
(as  in  ^jr  to  ^il  higJi)^  still  it  is  not  so   easy  and    natural  as  the 

*  In  illustration  might  be  adduced  the  High  Hindf  participle  past  passive  in  ^ 
for  the  Braj  Bhasha  ones  in  i^f  ;  as  H.  Hindi  ^^^  for  Braj  Bhashil  ^V^r.      Here  nn^ 
may  have  arisen  by  the  elision  of  ^  in  1|;^]T.      Bat   its  origin  may  also  have  taken 
place  in  a  different  manner.     The  corresponding  participles  in  Marathi  end  in  V^n* 
which  stands  for  the  Skr.  ending  ^  j   e.  g.  read  is  1|9?9T,  the  Skr.   is  ^f79f:    the 
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contraction  of  ^^^  to  ^  (as  in  ^^^  to  ^^).— 4.,  while  on  the  theory 
of  the  Prakrit  terminal  form  ^t^  being  the  original  of  the  Mara^hi  terminal 
form  ^,  the  two  objections  to  this  theory  (noticed  above)  can  be  reconciled ; 
on  the  other  hand,  on  the  theory  of  the  Prdkrit  termination  i^  being  the 
original,  the  three  objections  to  this  theory  are  incapable  of  being 
surmounted.  As  regards,  namely,  those  two  objections,  it  may  be  said :  1, 
that  the  ending  ^  of  the  Marathi  gerunds  in  %*(or  "^  ),  though,  no  doubt, 
ultimately  derived  from  a  Prakrit  termination  ^^  or  f;^  may  well  be 
proximately  derived  from  a  Prakrit  termination  ^^.  For  it  has  been 
shown  already  that  the  Prakrit  Part.  Fut.  Pass,  affix  ^^t^  may 
change  to  ^fiw  (or  ^Prt )  or  ^Pf^  (  or  ^W4).*    And  this  derivation 

Fr&k.  (with  the  amplificative  affix  1|;)  uH^^^^I  or  qp^^jiy  ^  in  the  more  vulgar  and 
broad  Pr&k.  dialect  it  must  have  become  q  ^^^T,  this  changed  to  qij^jJT  ^^^  finally 
to  Mtfi^^l  I  in  Ghiorian  it  was  contracted  to  q'ffi^t  ^^  ^TT^r.  ^^  ^°^^7  ^^^ 
sappoBe  that  the  affix  ^^  was  also  in  Hindi  sometimes  broadened  in  ^^.  Henoo 
Skr.  "^ifirff  would  become  in  Prak.  e^fnif^^i  or  ^nj^^iff.  The  latter  form  would 
change  to  1|i^^|%r  ^^  W^!^  ^^  ^T^F  or  ^^  which  last  is  the  High  Hindi  form  of 
the  word.  The  former  form  woald  change  to  ^fif^H^I  or  ^if^^f  or  m^jj  or  ^T^T 
which  last  is  the  Braj  Bhash^  form  of  the  word.  The  extreme  improbability  of  thePi'a- 
krit  termination  ^^r  being  contracted  in  Gauf  ian  first  to  ^,  next  to  ^f  or   ^    is 

illustrated  by  the  word  flf<ll|K'  mousey  which  becomes  in  Gan^ian  Tj^or  i^.  Here  the 
Gaufian  termination  ^  or  ^j  might  be  thought  to  be  a  contraction  of  the  Sanskrit  ter. 
mination  |^:  or  Prakrit  X^m*  ^^^  ^^  ^^  turn  to  Prakrit,  we  find  the  following 
sfitra  in  Subha  Chandra's  grammar,  ^irf^^^s|f?f^r^4iHd4^r<i^l*<l*i  Q^>  ^'^^ 
corresponding  to  Hema  Chandra  I,  88.)  ;  that  is,  the  first  ^  of  the   words   mentioned 

in  the  sdtra  changes  to   ^ ;  hence  the   Skr.     'nfrni^:   becomes  in  Prakrit    7T^|^ 
and  this,  now,  changes  in  Gaufian  to  n^  or  '^^,  ^ 

*  The  insertion  of  a  euphonic  v  which,  as  has  been  remarked  in  another  place, 
has  become  one  of  the  phonetic  laws  of  Gau^ ian,  is  not  altogether  unknown  to  the  later 
Prakrit.  Thus  Hema  Chandra  in  his  Prak.  grammar  gives  the  following  sutra  ^^f^ 
IT^fW*  ^f  ^^>  ^  Subhachandra  the  corresp.  sutra  is  q^fa  ^;  III,  5,  and  theoommdntary 

thereon  ilWrf^^T^S^^T^^^T^TS^^S^ftC^^  TR  Igr^sruHJnni^fir^^fir,  ^kich 
means,  that  if  a  consonant  which  is  preceded  by  ^  or  ^  and  is  followed  by  ^ 
or  ^  is  elided,  a  euphonic  ^  is  inserted ;  some  examples  given  are  ^ff^  (for  K^^T^), 

f^TTir^^T  (^or  ?f^<j^^;),  XVQ  (^or  KSPT})  ^tc.  This  stitra  limits  the  practice  to  a 
particular  case.  But  in  Gaupian  there  is  no  limitation ;  and  there  are  not  wanting 
evidences  that  even  in  later  Prakrit  the  limitation  was  not  strictly  observed.  Thus 
Hemachandra  himself  in  his  commentary  to  sutra  I,  14,  of  his  own  grammar  makes 
the  following  remark  *|g^|F^<yKl^^^ijJftH<W^ftlXPr)^kat  is,  by  the  rule  of  variety 
the  semivowel  ^  may  be  slightly  pronounced,  and  he  gives  among  others  as  an 
example  ^f^C^  ^^^  ^kr.  ^f^CT^*  ^^^^  ^  ^^^  previously  mentioned  sdtra  he  mentions 
as  on  exception  fcf^  for  Skr.  f<r9f?f.  ^n  all  MSS.,  in  my  possession,  both  of  his 
grammar  and  that  of  Hema  Chandra  the  euphonic  ^  is  generally  inserted  in  the 
Prakrit  examples ;  while  in  the  MSS.  of  Yararuchi'a  Prakrit  Prakaaha  it  is  never 
met  with. 
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is  rendered  almost  certain  by  the  fact,  that  the  Hindi  equivalent  of 
the  Marathi  gerundial  ending  ^n^*  is  ^iff  or  'IT?  which  can  only 
have  arisen  from  a  Prakrit  ending  Mf^.  ■  Thus  the  Marathi  ^l»^*  cor- 
responds to  the  Hindi  #<3rf  or  "^f^^-  Now  the  proximate  original  of 
the  Hindi  form  WK^\  or  liT'T  must  have  been  a  Prakrit  form  ^<^l!^  \ 
hence  it  is  probable  that  it  was  also,  in  the  form  Hf  ^C^?},  the  original  of  the 
Marathi  form  ^EX%%  though  the  ultimate  original  of  both  forms  (Hindi  as 
well  as  Marathi)  was  the  Prakrit  form  V^iJtw  or  ^r:Pii^.  Moreover  the  word 
^TWf  watery  which  is  a  contraction  of  the  Prakrit  form  xfTprt  or  ^iwWj*  shows 
plainly,  that  if  the  Prakrit  termination  ^^1^  was  modified  to  Mff^^  or  ^f^<}, 
it  changed  its  final  in  Graurism  according  to  rule  into  ^ ,  and  not  to  ^ ;  and 
that,  therefore,  in  order  to  explain  the  change  of  the  idtimate  Prakrit  form 
^^^t^  to  ^r^*  in  Mar&thi,  we  must  assume,  that  first  it  was  modified  to  ^^^ 
^T||«i  and  afterwards  ^Plf4  to  ^n^* — 2.,  It  has  been  proved  already  that 
there  is  nothing  extraordinary  or  irregular  in  a  change  of  a  Prakrit  base  in 
IW  in  the  Nom.  Sing,  to  a  base  in  ^  in  the  Gen.  Sing. 

The  conclusion,  then,  which  we  must  draw,  appears  to  be  tliis,  that  the 
termination  "f  of  Marathi  neuters  is  in  all  cases  of  substantives  (as  %^*), 
adjectives  (as  ^*),  and  participles  (as  ^^*),  and  probably  in  the  case  of 
gerunds  (as  <V<W  )  a  contraction  of  the  old  Gaurian  termination  ^€7  and  the 
Prakrit  termination  ITV. 

In  order  to  complete  the  subject  of  the  neuter  inflexional  base,  I  may 
add,  that  in  the  modem  literary  form  of  the  Hindi-class  Gaufian  languages 
(excepting  Gujarati)  the  final  anunasika  of  the  neuter  direct  form  of  the 
inflexional  base  is  always  dropped.  Thus  in  High  Hindi  we  have  ^XTTi  for 
the  Braj  Bhasha  ^<«<f  and  Alwari  ^TTff.f  Again  compare  irrwt  water  with 
Marathi  VJ^,  and  High  Hindi  tra  potatoe  with  Marathi  ^ifw  j  this  is  but 
the  legitimate  conclusion  of  a  regular  phonetic  process  affecting  the  final 
nasal.  In  Sanskrit  we  have  final  ^;  in  Prakrit  final  n  is  toned  down  to 
the  anuswara  ;  in  Gaurian  the  anuswdra  is  attenuated  to  the  anunasika  ;  and 
in  modern  literary  Gtiurian  finally  the  anunasika  is  dropped.  The  result  of 
this  process  is  the  disappearance  of  the  neuter  gender  in  the  modern 
literary  Hindi-class  Gaufian  languages  (excepting  Gujarati) ;  for  by  the 
dropping  of  the  final  anunasika  the  neuter  and  the  masculine  become 
identical  and  indistinguishable  in  form ;  and  hence  were  also  not  distin- 
guished in  gender. 

It  was  remarked  above  when  treating  of  the  Marathi  neuters  in  gf 
that  the  formation  of  the  final  ^  took  place,  as  it  were,  on  the  confines  or 
the  debatable  ground  between  Prakrit  and  Gaurian ;   and  that,  tlierefore, 

•  See  Hema  Chandra  1, 101.     Subha  Chandra  II,  59. 

t  Similarly  the  Dative  post-position  in  High  Hindi  is  ^r  for  Braj  Bhashd  ^f . 

13  N 
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neuter  nouns  in  "^  may  be  considered  and  treated  as  well  as  Prdkritie  as 
Gaurian  proper.  This  remark  applies  with  equal  force  to  neuter  nouns 
in  ^t  In  Marathi  these  neuter  nouns  in  ^  and  l^^are  generally  considered 
as  Prdkritie f  and  treated  accordingly  ;  t.  0.,  have  an  oblique  form  (as  ^^ 
watery  obL  form  ^T^on'  \  W^  potato,  obi.  form  ^V^T).  But  in  the  Hindi-class 
Gaufian  languages,  they  are  always  considered  as  proper  Gaurian  and  treated 
accordingly,  i.  e.,  have  no  oblique  form  (as  Hindi,  Gujaratf,  etc.  ^X^  water ^ 
^mpotatoe  remain  unchanged  throughout  the  declension). 

The  next  essay  (No.  Y)  will  be  devoted  to  the  examination  of  the 
inflexional  base  of  the  masculine  and  feminine  nouns  with  reference  to  the 
proof  of  these  two  points ;  that  the  oblique  form  is  identical  with  the  Prakrit 
genitive,  and  that  the  termination  ^  or  ^  of  the  direct  form  (of  masculine 
noims)  is  owing  to  its  original  being  the  termination  of  a  Prakrit  base, 
formed  by  means  of  the  pleonastic  affix  m.  This  will  also  afford  an  occasion 
to  examine  an  old  Hindi  oblique  firm  in  f%  or  ^  and  the  inflexional  base 
of  the  pronouns. 
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NOTES  TO  APPENDIX. 

Note  1. — M.  =  Marfthi  ;  B.  ==  Braj  Bh&slid  ;  A.  =  Alwar  dialect  j 
N.  =  Naipdli ;  G.  ^  Gujarati ;  Mb.  =  Marwarf ;  H.  =  High  Hindi. 

Note  2. — The  Prakrit  grammars  allow  only  those  forms  of  this  gerund, 
which  change  the  compound  consonant  ^  into  «T  (see  Pr.  Prak.  VII,  33)  ;  as 
^fl^^  or  ^fT^THT,  to  wliich  Hemachandra  adds  also  ^T^s^  and  ^T.'^.  But 
the  Gaufian  dialects  seem  to  postulate  two  more  Prakrit  forms  of  that  gerund ; 
viz.  such  as  change  the  comp.  cons.  ^  into  f^^  or^«7 ;  and  such  as  change  the 
connecting  vowel  ^  into  ^  (see  my  note  on  p.  83,  84)  ;  e.  g.,  besides  ^r<^«f 
also  ^fft^lPrt  or  ^f^^^^q'  or  ^T^lp^^.  Now  since  writing  the  present  essay, 
I  have  found  that  my  conjectures  are  supported  by  the  Pdli  of  the  rock 
inscriptions  ;  e.  g.,  in  the  Dhauli  inscription  occurs  the  form  ^ref^  and  in 
the  ordinary  Pali  ^?r«r  or  ^^^  besides  «irf?:?n>i  (see  Dr.  Muir's  Skr.  Texts, 
Vol.  II.,  p.  113,  and  Dr.  Mason's  Pali  Grammar,  p.  90).  This  is  all  the 
more  important,  as,  no  doubt,  the  Pali  of  the  inscriptions  represents  much 
mpre  closely  the  spoken  language  than  the  Prakrit  of  the  grammars,  which 
may  have  sacrificed  sometimes  the  established  but  irregular  forms  of  popular 
usage  to  the  uniformity  and  regularity  of  a  fancied  rule. 

Note  3. — The  forms  ^^  and  ^^^  I  have  given  on  the  analogy  of  two 
Butras  in  Subha  Chandra's  Prakrit  Grammar  (Adhy.  I,  Pdda  I,  sutra  14. 
15.)  :  ^Ff^  Hil*['*f|fij*il^  II  L  e.,  whenever  the  technical  letter  ^  is  added, 
an  anunasika  must  be  pronounced;  and  ^T^  ^^^n^^^lld^W^^I^^  H  I 
«.  e.  in  the  (four)  words  yamimd,  chamuncja,  atimuktaka,  klmuka  ^  must 
be  pronounced  as  an  anunasika ;  e.  g.,  «f#vr,  "^fS^,  etc.  Perhaps  we  may 
assume,that  in  later  and  vulgar  Prakrit  the  elision  of  consonants  generally  was 
compensated  by  the  pronunciation  of  anunasika  ;  and  this  conjecture  might 
afford  us  another  explanation  of  the  puzzling  final  anunasika  of  the  neuter 
oblique  form  in  Gujarati  and  Panjabi.  E.  g.  if  the  elision  of  i|r  should  be 
compensated  by  animdsika,  we  should  have  the  Gen.  ^<3^l^  for  ^^^^ ; 
and  ^^^Tff  would  change  to  %T#irT,  and  finally  to  %T#T.  This  explanation, 
perhaps,  appears  less  forced  than  that  given  above  in  the  text  p.  85,  86. 

Note  4. — In  the  text  (see  above  p.  60)  I  have  explained  that  the  Prakrit 
Genitives  in  ^T^,  as  ^T^'lfT^,  drop  the  final  ^,  and  change  to  %T^^T.  In 
support  of  this  theory  compare  the  remarks  of  Beames  in  his  Comp.  Gram, 
of  the  Modem  Aryan  languages  of  India  p.  259.,  which  I  have  received  in 
the  meanwhile.  The  only  example  given  there  is  Skr.  ^qi^  which  in 
Panjabi  is  ^W^,  but  in  Oriya  ^TT.  A  still  more  apposite  evidence  of  my 
theory  has  since  occurred  to  me  in  the  Ganwari  (Hindi)  oblique  form  of  the 
near  demonstrative  pronoim  which  is  ^  or  ic^  and  corresponds  to  the  Braj 
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Bhisha  form  'm  or  ^rrf^*  The  original,  namely,  is  the  pronominal  base  x^ 
which,  is  defecidve  in  Sanskrit,  but  in  Frdkrit  has  a  complete  declension. 
The  Gen.  Sing,  of  XJ^  is  in  Prakrit  \¥^  or  \Ki^  or  I^T^,  in  which,  in 
later  Prakrit,  the  '^  becomes  changed  to  anmiasika,  thus  X^n^  (see  note 
8).  Finally  the  form  X^^  becomes  in  Gaunan  contracted  (by  sandhi) 
to  ^Tf  which  is  Ganwari^  or  to  inf%  which  is  Braj  Bhisha/  At  the  same 
time  it  is  manifest,  that  the  alternative  forms  ic  and  ^  mnst  be  contractions 
of  an  original  Prakrit  form  ^^  (with  apokope  of  n).  Similarly  the  obliqua 
form  of  the  second  personal  pronomi  in  the  Ganwarl  is  WT  or  $1^,  in  Braj 
Bhasha  JC[  or  ^Tf%.  The  original  of  these  forms  is  the  Prakrit  genitive 
Jj^^  (nom.  gii),  or  ^M\H  or  g^irr^  or  (in  late  Prdkrit)  g^TTf  or  3^.  Of 
the  two  last  forms  the  former  Q^n^  is  contracted  to  JC^ ;  the  later  ^^ 
to  7)r.     And  so  forth ;  the  pronoims  offer  many  more  illustrations. 

Note  5. — The  Marathi  im  baily  might  be  also  derived  from  the  Sanskrit 
im  which  might  be  preferable,  as  the  Skr.  ?ra  means  boil,  while  irv  does 
not  exactly.  In  illustration  of  the  change  of  the  Skr.  ^  to  9,  I  may 
quote  the  word  fS^lfndt  which  according  to  Subha  Chandra  sdtra  II,  80. 
changes  in  Prakrit  to  %TT^  or  4tnr^.  If  this  derivation  be  correct,  then 
j[^f  is  another  example  of  the  change  of  the  termination  ^nr  to  ^i|r ;  for 
its  proximate  original  will,  then,  be  ^rapi.  I  may  here  add  a  few  more 
examples  of  the  change  of  the  termination  ^^7  to  1;^  or  ^97  in  Prakrit 
which  have  occurred  to  me  since  writing  the  foregoing  essay.  They  have 
not  always  been  recognized  as  such  by  Prakrit  grammarians.  E.  g.,  in 
Subha  Chandra  sutra  ^^mi<T  "^  (II,  8.  corresp.  to  Hema  Chandra  I,  44), 
it  is  said  among  the  examples  that  in^l19,  is  a  modification  of  the  Sanskrit 
5RT^;  and  again  in  his  sutra  ^f^f^  3V^^t^  (II9  58.  corresponding  to 
Hema  Chandra  1, 94, 95)  it  is  said  that  by  the  change  of  ^  to  ^  the  Sanskrit 
5prr4t  becomes  in  Pr&krit  M4IU^I.  It  is  manifest,  that  the  Prakrit  M4|^^| 
or  contracted  XWV9,  (or  MT^T^)  is  not  a  modification  of  the  Sanskrit  ^npft 
(of  the  base  ^r>n%ir  )  but  of  a  Sanskrit  form  ^f^por^:  Again  Subha  Chandra 
has  a  sttra  4ll4<lfir  (II,  20,  corresponding  to  Hema  Chandra  I,  50), 
according  to  which  the  vowel  ^  of  the  afifix  K^  optionally  changes  to  ^ ;  the 
example  given  is  14411^1^%  for  Sanskrit  cr^THQ: ;  that  is,  according  to  the  Pra- 
krit grammarian's  theory  the  Skr.  tf H9T^:  changes  to  ^«l|44l,f)|  or,  with  elision 
of  the  medial  if,  W^ill^.  This  is  evidently  a  fanciful  theory.  The  truth, 
no  doubt,  is  that  the  Sanskrit  base  ^inr  is,  by  adding  the  affix  m,  amplified 
to  vmiJtHI  and  then  weakened  to  i^iffii^;  the  latter  form  naturally  yields 
the  Prikrit  form  ^<M4<l,^T  (by  eliding  i^and  ^).  Again  Subha  Chandra 
has  a  sdtra  ^Jl|l<ll}lti^  (II,  18,  corresp.  to  Hema  Chandra  I,  67), 
according  to  which,  if  the  comp.  cons.  Jf  is  changed  to  ^,  the  inherent  vowel 
becomes  ^ ;  thus  Skr.  "^Jft  becomes  in  Prakrit  ^iWf-  Now  the  form 
presupposes  an  original  base  ^M^  but  there  is  no  such  base  in  Skr. ; 
14  o 
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but  ^rvn  would  be  naturally  amplified  to  ^^irv*  aud  this  might  very  weD 
be  modified  to  ^rwvv,  which  would  yield  a  Prakrit  form  H^TC^I  or  contracted 
wsm  It  should  be  noted,  that  all  the  words  referred  to  here,  are  such  in 
which  the  forms  in  Y^  and  ^v  are  confined  to  the  Prakrit,  while  in 
Sanskrit  they  occur  only  in  the  form  in  ^|V.  But  there  is  a  not  inconsider- 
able number  of  Sanskrit  nouns  in  ^vi|r  (».  0.  ^  -|-  affix  v)  which  have,  tn 
SanthrU  itself^  alternative  and  equivalent  forms  in  ^  and  ^v.  Now 
considering  that  most  of  these  forms  in  ^  and  ^9V  occur  only  rarehf  and 
in  late  Sanskrit  works,  I  think  we  are  justified  in  concluding  that,  a.,  they 
are  merely  phonetic  modifications  of  the  original  form  in  ^1^  (f.  0.,  not  formed 
by  a  separate  and  original  Skr.  affix  X!^  or  ^9V,  which  is  the  common  opinion)  ; 
b.,  that  originally  they  were  peculiar  to  Pr&krit,  having  originated  by  Prakrit 
phonetic  law ;  and  c,  that  they  have  been  retransferred  from  Piikrit  into 
Sanskrit  (a  theory  regarding  the  relation  of  Prakrit  and  Sanskrit  which  admits 
perhaps  of  wider  application,  than  is  generally  thought).  If  this  view  be 
correct,  the  number  of  those  cases  where  a  Skr.  base  in  ^|V  bas  undergone  in 
PdUorit  a  modification  into  fiv  or  ^nr,  will  be  very  much  enlarged.  As  to 
the  prevalence  of  the  addition  of  the  affix  ^  (resp.  XJ^)  in  Prakrit^  see  the 
testimony  of  Dr.  J.  Muir  in  Sanskrit  Texts  Vol.  II,  p.  122,  and  Dr.  Weber 
in  Fragment  der  Bhagavati,  I.  ster  Theil,  pp.  437,  488* 

Note  6. — ^The  Gkiurian  verb,  4twr  to  drink,  must  be  derived  from  the 
reduplicated  root  f^n  (for  ^),  which,  probably,  was  much  mcnre  extensively 
employed  in  colloquial  Prikrit  than  either  in  Skr.  or  literary  Prak.  The 
Prik.  Gerund  of  ftfW  would  be  Rr^"€N  or  fqprf^,  or  (with  elision  of  \} 
Hl^r^^orwiUi  insertion  of  euphonic  ^  (espeo.  mentioned  by  Hema  CSiandra 
I,  180,  Subha  Chandra  III,  6),  f^r^l^,  or  (broadened)  fkn^-  This 
latter  form  would  be  contracted  in  Gaufian  regularly  to  ^9tTi  (old  G.),  4t^ 
M.,  ^Wt  B.,  ^l^  H. 


I^ote, — I  withdraw,  for  the  present,  the  remarks  on  the  Skr.  Past 
Part.  Act.  affix  iTiTHton  page  67. 


« 

The  following  errata,  cliieflj  broken  vowel  pointd,  occur  in  the  first 
three  essays  published  in  the  Journal  for  1872. 

Page  121,    line    6,  far  ^  read  ^ 


n 
n 

i 

I  >9 


19 


19 
99 
99 
99 
99 
99 
99 
99 
99 
99 
99 
99 
99 
99 
99 
99 
99 
99 


Page  121,  line  6,  for  ^  read  ^ 

125,  „  11,  „  ^  „    $ 

126,  „  12,  „  ^  „    ^ 

127,  „  85,  „  i|  „    ^ 

127,  „  88,  „  ^c  „    *^ 

128,  „  2,  „  *a  „    5^ 
181,  „  85,  „  VW  99    ^ 
183,  „  14,  „  wn  „    W#T 
183,  „  15,  „  r<i^t|  „     finiV 

„    136,  „  20,  „  WK  99    ^ 

99    135,  „  21,  „  ^v^  » 

99    136,  „  13,  „  ^1^::^  „ 

„    188,  „  14,  „  frc  M    ^T 

„    188,  „  15,  „  TTTT  „    IfTUT 

99    138,  „  27,  „  H  „    fni 

141,  „  6,  „  Kabir  „    Kabir  and 

141,  „  16,  „  mr  „    ^ 

„    142,  „  85,  „  if?ar  „   <^:^ 

„     145,  „  13,  „  WTfT  „    ^Tfr 

145,  „  34,  „  ^]^  „    ii^ 

145,  „  34,  „  ^  9>    ^ 

146,  „  1,  „  if^  „  f^ 
146,  „  7,  „  ihw  „  ^ 
146,  „  7,  |,  ^TT  „  'TT 
146,  „  9,  „  ITT  „  ^ 
146,  „  10,  „  HT  „  ih; 
146,  „  11,  „  ITT  „  ^ 
146,  „  19,  „  in  „    ^ 

146,  „  20,  „  ITT  „    ^ 

147,  „  1,  „  Wl^  „    ^fT¥ 

147,  „  41,  „  ^ncijW  „   n^iftw 

142,  „  14,  „  «1T  99  '^ 
149,  „  14,  „  HT  „  Jrr 
149,  „  16,  „  *T^  „    ir^ 

151,  n  7,  „  ^m  „    wi9 

151,  „  8,  „  ^^  „    ^JT% 

161,  „  8,  „  W^  „    irpi: 


108  JErraia. 


Pag« 

>162, 
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for  V^\^l  i 
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n 
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99 
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99 
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^^T^ 
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n 
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99 
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WT^^ 

99 

n 
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99 
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99 

^m 

n 

164, 
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^nrc 

99 

mix 
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99 
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n 
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99 
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^ 
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n 
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^ 
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*T 
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165, 
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» 
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99 

1, 

99 

m^ 

99 

ITT? 

99 
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99 

1. 

99 

f^ 

9P 
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2, 
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Note  on  two  Coirufrom  £ausamhhu — B^  The  Honobable  E.  0.  Bayley, 

C/«  S.  1.)  C*  b« 

The  two  coins  whicli  I  lay  before  the  Society,  come  from  the  site  of 
the  ancient  city  of  Kausambhi,  situate  on  the  river  Jamimd,  near  All&hdbad) 
a  fnll  description  of  which  will  be  found  in  Genl.  Cunningham's  work  on 
the  Geography  of  Ancient  India,  Vol.  I,  pp.  891-98,  as  also  in  his  Archssolo- 
gical  Keports  from  1862  to  1865,  Vol.  I,  p.  30L 

B&bu  SivaprasaS,  C.  S.  I.,  the  Inspector  of  Schools  for  the  Ban&ras  Divi* 
non,  to  whom  General  Cunningham  acknowledges  his  obligations  for  infor- 
mation regarding  this  site,  some  time  ago  sent  me  several  coins  found  upon 
it.  I  told  him,  that  though  evidently  containing  types  of  much  interest,  they 
were  unfortunately  too .  imperfect  for  identification,  but  that  I  had  no 
doubt,  more  perfect  coins  would  yield  a  valuable  result. 

£abu  Sivaprasdd  has  now  sent  me  the  two  present  coins  with  a  few 
others  of  less  interest,  one  of  the  latter  is  of  the  type  which  Col.  Stacy 
termed  the  **  Cock  and  Bull"  type,  and  bears  the  legend  *  Deva  mita  (sa  ?).* 
This  coin,  however,  is  not  from  Kausambhi,  but  from  Eastern  Audh. 

The  first  of  the  two  coins  which  I  am  about  to  describe  (Fig.  i),  is 
rather  thin,  weighing  37*035  grains,  and  is  of  a  white  metal  which  does  not 
appear  to  be  silver,  but  which  I  have  not  ventured  to  clean.  The  reverse  bears 
a  rude  and  faint  representation  of  some  animal,  apparently  the  Indian  bull. 
The  obverse  bears,  in  the  field  of  the  coin,  the  symbols  of  the  sacred  tree  on 
the  left ;  in  the  middle  a  curious  semicircular  disk,  with  a  sort  of  handle  and 
some  marks  within  the  semicircle,  more  like  a  spade  or  similar  agricultiural 
instrument  than  anything  else  to  which  I  can  compare  it. 

lb  p 
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The  symbol  on  the  right  appears  to  be  identical  with  one  often  found 
on  the  early  punched  silver  coins  so  common  in  India,  and  resembles  the 
rod  of  iEsculapins,  or  rather  perhaps  two  serpents  entwined  across  a  staff. 

N^l  Nail. 


The  legend,  however,  is  the  most  remarkable  part  of  the  coin.  It  is 
quite  legible,  and  I  read  it  as  n^^^^if,  or  "  Maha  Varuncja,"  the  last  letter 
being  a  compound  (as  I  take  it)  of  the  cerebral  n  =  "^  =  9  and  the  cerebral 
^  =  ^  =  4-  The  last  letter  may,  however,  be  possibly  ^,  in  which  case 
the  word  would  read  "  variin^ti."  Jn  either  case,  the  word  would  be  "  va- 
runda,"  Prakrit  for  V^runda,  for  which  no  other  meaning  is  given  in  the 
dictionaries,  but  that  of  **  king  of  the  serpents,"  of  whom  it  was  either  the 
name  or  title.  I  am  indebted  to  Baji  Kilikrishna  for  the  etymology  of  the 
word,  which  he  derives  from  the  root  ¥  (l^ftfir),  "  to  nourish  or  support," 
or  as  in  some  lexicons,  "  to  protect,  to  surround," — a  root  from  which  is  said 
abo  to  be  derived  the  word  '  varanda'  or  '  veranda'  in  such  common  use 
among  us. 

The  conclusions  I  would  draw  from  the  use  of  this  term  are  as  follows, — 
whether  it  was  used  as  the  name  of  the  striker  of  the* coin,  as  such  names 
Balar6m,  Mah^am,  Mah&deo,  Srikishn,  are  used  in  our  own  day,  or  as  an 
invocation  to  the  deity  worshipped  ;  in  any  case  the  use  of  the  acknowledged 
name  or  title  of  the  serpent  king  indicates  the  prevalence  of  snake  worship  at 
Kausambhi  at  a  period  which,  from  the  character  of  the  letters,  I  should  be 
inclined  to  place  at  least  one  century  before  the  Christian  era,  possibly  much 
earlier. 

The  next  coin  (Fig.  ii)  is  even  yet  more  curious.  It  is  of  copper  and 
thicker  than  one  above.  The  weight  is  Q0'4A/^  grs.  The  reverse  also 
apparently  bears  the  figure  of  an  animal,  now  undistinguishable ;  the 
obverse,  however,  is  unusually  clear  and  distinct,  and  from  the  form  of  the 
letters,  I  would  give  it  a  more  recent  date  than  the  previous  coin,  but  still 
place  it  not  later  than  the  first  century  of  the  Christian  era. 

The  symbol  to  the  left  B&bu  Prat&pachandra  Ghosh  assures  me  is  the 
true  "  svastika,"  that  which  is  ordinarily  so  called,  and  which  is  identical  witli 
the  "  fylfot"  or  Odin's  seal  being  properly  termed  Vajrankus'a. 

The  centre  symbol  is  the  sacred  tree,  vnd  the  third  to  the  right  a 
serpent.  The  legend  runs  plainly  thus — 
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thaha  jata  mita 

I  have  consulted  Bdbus  R&jendral^a  Mitra,  Prat&pachandra  Ghosh,  and 
Sivaprasad  as  to  the  reading  of  this  somewhat  obscure  compound.  Admitting 
that ''  tha"  might  be  taken  as  the  equivalent  of  *'  tha/*  and  that  again  as 
the  Prakrit  representation  of  "  stha,'*  B&bu  Eljendralala  nevertheless  pre- 
fers to  read  the  legend  as  written,  and  I  am  disposed  to  agree  with  him  so 
far.  He  would  take  the  syllable  ^'  tha"  as  representing  the  little  used 
word  "  tha,"  B",  an  idol ;  "  ha,"  ^,  to  break  ;  and,  jata,  «nT  for  ftlTT,  conquering 
or  conqueror,  with  of  course  "  mita"  finf,  for  ftrw,  and  would  read  the  whole 
as  **  the  friend  of  the  conqueror  of  the  idol  breaker,  or  the  ^  idol  breaker 
conquering  firiend,"  the  latter  construction  being  one  used  not  uncommonly  at 
the  period  which  I  have  above  assigned  to  this  coin.  B&bu  Pratdpachandra 
Ghosh  would  prefer  to  read  "  stha"  for  "  tha,"  and  the  second  letter  as  "  pa," 
thus  making  the  two  first  syllables  *'  stha  pa,"  for  sth6  pa,  which,  taking 
"  stha"  in  the  secondary  of  "  the  world,"  would  of  course  enable  them  to  be 
rendered  as  "  protector  of  the  world  ;"  but  the  second  letter  is,  I  think,  too 
plainly  ''  ha,"  so  that  the  reading  of ''  pa"  is  not  admissible. 

Babu  Sivaprasad  prefers  reading  "jata"  as  "jata,"  bom,  quoting  the 
parallel  name  of  "  Ajatasatru,"  a  suggestion  which  may  be  well  worth 
considering,  the  entire  thus  read  might  be  translated  as  ''  friend  of  him  who 
was  bom  an  iconoclast."  Without  expressing  any  preference  for  these  read- 
ings, which  I  give  only  as  suggestions,  I  leave  the  further  discussion  of  this 
very  interesting  coin  to  Sanskrit  scholars. 

Accepting,  however,  as  is,  I  think,  almost  unavoidable,  Rajendralala's 
version  of  the  two  first  syllables,  the  question  naturally  arises  as  to  who  "  the 
iconoclast"  is,  to  whom  they  point.  Genl.  Cunningham  considers  that  the 
earlier  Buddhists  admitted  the  use  of  at  most  only  symbols  of  the  deity,  and 
rejected  all  representations  or  worship  of  Buddha  personally.  If  that  be  so, 
the  "  idol  breaker"  might  well  be  one  of  the  earlier  Buddhist  rulers  or 
missionaries :  in  any  case  the  term  is  curious  as  pointing  thus  early  to  a 
struggle  against  idolatrous  worship. 

In  the  next  place  it  seems  to  me  that  this  curious  and  somewhat  pon« 
derous  combination  of  terms  can  hardly  have  been  the  actual  name  of  any 
individual,  but  that  it  was  more  probably  an  assumed  title,  or  synonym, 
perhaps  that  of  some  municipal  functionary  of  Kausambhi.  Babu  Rdjendra* 
lala  has  su^ested  as  accounting  for  the  use  of  the  curious  word  7,  that  it 
might  have  been  employed  under  a  custom  by  which  the  first  letter  of 
a  Hindu  name  is  often  that  of  the  asterism  under  which  he  is  bom,  and  as 
V  is  the  letter  for  Leo,  the  name  might  indicate  the  birth  of  its  bearer 
under  that  asterism.     If,  however,  it  was  an  oJicUd  title,  this  suggestion 
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would  not  apply,  unless,  indeed,  it  might  perhaps  similarly  indicate  the  com- 
mencement of  office  under  that  asterism. 

Any  way,  the  coins  are  both  very  suggestive  contributions  to  the  little- 
known  early  history  of  India,  and  Bdbu  Sivaprasftd  deserves  the  thanks  of 
the  Society  for  bringing  them  to  light. 


Itude  Stone  Monuments  in  Chutid  N6gpur  and  other  places. — 
By  Col.  E.  T.  Dalton,  C.  S.  I.,  Commissioner  of  Chutid  Ndgpur. 

(With  three  plates.) 

A  passage  in  the  address  of  our  President  published  in  the  Proceedings 
for  February  last,  reminds  me  that  I  should  no  longer  delay  in  laying  before 
the  Society  some  extracts  from  my  journal  describing  rude  stone  mo- 
numents in  Chutii  Nagpur.  We  have  here  the  advantage  of  possessing 
both  ancient  and  modem  monuments  of  this  type,  we  may  find  them 
crusted  with  lichens  of  time  and  belonging  to  a  generation  of  whom  no 
tradition  even  remains,  or  we  may  find  them  still  moist  with  the  tears  of  the 
mourner  I 

In  my  work  on  Descriptive  Ethnology,  I  have  given  all  the  inform- 
ation which  I  possessed  regarding  the  ceremonies  and  solemnities  adopted 
by  the  Kolarian  tribes  in  the  disposal  of  their  dead,  but  in  regard  to  their 
monuments,  their  dolmens  and  monoliths,  there  is  much  more  to  say,  es- 
pecially since,  after  reading  Fergusson*s  deeply  interesting  work  on  the  sub- 
ject, I  find  that  so  little  is  apparently  on  record  regarding  the  rude  stone 
monuments  of  Bengal. 

In  the  cold  weather  of  1871,  my  work  took  me  through  some  of  the 
wildest  parts  of  the  Singbhum  District,  and  I  saw  many  good  specimens  of 
the  sepulchral  and  monumental  stones  of  the  Larka  Kols  or  Hos.  '  The  for- 
mer are  in  the  village  sometimes  in  one  place  or  burial  ground  under  the 
finest  and  oldest  of  the  village  trees,  but  sometimes  the  principal  families  have 
each  their  own  collection  near  their  houses. 

The  sepulchral  stones  consist  of  huge  slabs  covering  the  spot  or  spots 
where  the  ashes  repose  in  earthen  urns,  raised  a  few  inches  from  the 
ground  by  smaller  stones  used  as  pillars.  In  the  village  of  Borkela,  eight  miles 
south  of  Chaibas^,  I  noticed  a  burial  slab  placed  over  the  ashes  of  the  grand- 
father of  Siknr,  the  present  deputy  Manki  of  the  Pir.  Its  dimensions  were 
as  follows :  length,  16  feet ;  breadth  7  feet ;  and  1  foot  3  inches  thick. 
Another  over  Turam,  the  grandfather  of  the  Manki,  iength,  16  feet ;  breadth 
*7^  feet ;  thickness,  1  foot.  This  stone,  an  enormous  slate,  was  carried  from  its 
site  three  quarters  of  a  mile  from  the  village,  and  the  people  devoted  two 
months  to  the  work,  moving  it  inch  by  inch  on  rollers,  when  men  could  be 
collected  for  the  purpose. 
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It  is  not  surprising  that  they  should  take  all  this  trouble  for  a  man 
in  the  position  of  the  Borkela  Manki  who  is  a  chief  of  considerable  influence 
and  old  family ;  but  at  the  next  halting  place,  Sai^am  Hato  Q  the  village 
of  the  Sil  Tree'),  I  saw  a  huge  stone  which  had  been  brought  to  the  village 
in  anticipation  of  the  death  of  an  old  woman  who  was  in  the  last  stage  of 
decrepitude.  This  old  crone  was  not  a  pleasing  object  to  gaze  upon,  and 
she  had  been  for  many  years  a  burden  to  her  family,  but  she  had  been  kind-* 
ly  cared  for,  and  had  the  gratification  of  knowing  that  a  public  funeral  had 
been  decreed  to  her,  and  the  satisfaction  of  gazing  on  the  monumental  stone 
which  had  already  been  prepared  to  commemorate  her  virtues. 

The  Saranda  Pir  is  a  mass  of  hills  forming  the  southern  geographical 
division  of  the  District  of  Singbhum,  and  has  a  population,  chiefly  Kols,  of 
about  700  souls.  I  entered  the  northern  portion  of  this  wild,  unfrequented 
tract  on  the  1st  January,  1872,  and  passing  through  it  from  end  to  end, 
emerged  in  Bonai  on  the  7th. 

The  villages  of  Saranda  are  few  and  far  between,  and  the  scanty  popula- 
tion of  the  Munda  type  of  Kols  are  in  a  very  primitive  state  having  no 
intercourse  with  the  world  beyond  their  0^11  valley.  In  marching  through 
the  Pir  to  Bonai,  the  road  continued  up  the  valley  watered  by  the  Koina, 
which  we  traced  almost  to  its  source,  and  the  small  villages  were  for  the 
most  part  on  or  near  its  banks.  The  sites  were  picturesque  enough,  and  we 
generally  found  for  our  bath,  pools  shaded  and  rock -bound,  in  which  Diana 
and  her  nymphs  might  have  disported  themselves.  The  people  were  at 
first  rather  shy.  Many  of  them  had  never  before  seen  a  white  face,  but 
they  gained  confidence  as  we  quietly  advanced,  and  no  evU  fell  on  them  in 
consequence  of  our  intrusion.  On  one  occasion,  the  women  of  a  village  which 
we  passed  were  induced  to  follow  us  to  camp,  and  there  they  sang  and  danced 
for  us.  Most  of  the  men  were  away  clearing  the  road  ;  but  those  we  saw, 
and  the  girls,  in  number  twenty-five,  who  danced  for  us,  were  of  strikingly 
fine  physique,  and  there  was  very  little  drapery  to  hide  their  grand  propor- 
tions. The  predominance  of  eyes,  nose,  and  mouth  of  the  Mongolian  type  was 
very  remarkable ;  some  of  them  were  of  very  light  and  bright  colour,  one  of 
the  group  from  her  features  and  complexion  might  have  been  taken  for  a 
Chinese  girl.  Such  traits  stereotyped  in  Saranda,  seem  to  indicate  that 
these  Mundas  have  been  there  from  a  very  remote  antiquity  without  op- 
portunities of  miscegenation.  Some  of  the  young  women  told  me  they  had 
never  ventured  to  cross  the  borders  of  their  Pur. 

After  the  dance  we  remained  on  very  good  terms  with  the  fair  sex  in 
Saranda.  The  young  women  joined  the  men  in  clearing  our  path  through 
the  forest,  and  the  vigour  with  which  they  used  their  felling  axes,  the  hearty, 
good  humour  with  which  they  toiled  at  the  work,  greatly  astonished  and 
edified  our  comparatively  indolent  and  apathetic  camp  followers. 
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There  are  no  ruins  in  Saranda,  no  indications  of  its  having  ever  been 
even  partially  inhabited  by  people  of  civilization  superior  to  those  who 
are  now  there.  The  Saranda  Q^rh  (i.  e.  fort)  shewn  in  the  map  is  a 
mere  earthen  wall  and  moat  constructed  round  the  site  of  a  house,  formerly 
occupied  by  a  family  who  are  said  to  have  held  the  position  of  chiefs  of 
Saranda.  Within  this  enclosure,  there  is  a  wonderful  iron  kettle-drum  of 
gigantic  size.  It  lies  bottom  upwards  half  buried  in  the  earth.  The  people 
of  the  place  could  not  be  induced  to  go  near  it,  except  as  postulants  in  an 
attitude  of  prayer  !  The  tradition  is  that  when  the  chief  wished  to  summon 
his  people,  the  drum  was  conveyed  to  the  summit  of  the  highest  hill,  and  it 
could  thence  be  heard  in  every  village  in  the  Pir. 

I  give  these  extracts  from  my  journal  to  shew  that  in  the  Saranda 
Kols  we  find  a  very  primitive  type  of  the  race.  They  are,  by  their  own  ac- 
count, the  true  autochtones  of  the  country,  and  till  recently,  no  one  has  ever 
attempted  to  intrude  on  their  exclusive  occupation  of  this  mass  of  hills. 
They  repudiate  all  traditions  of  migrations  which  neighbouring  cognates 
accept.  The  country  they  occupy  was  made  for  them  and  they  for  the  coun- 
try, and  how  long  have  they  been,  here  ? 

The  oldest  looking  village  that  I  saw,  was  called  Bongso,  where  my 
tents  were  pitched  under  some  grand  old  tamarind  trees  of  immense  age. 
Close  adjoining,  two  noble  Banyan  trees  stretch  out  their  long  arms  and 
g^at  hands  over  a  vast  area  of  massive  slabs,  which  cover  the  ashes  of 
past  generations  of  the  villagers.  The  small  huts  in  which  the  living  dwell, 
are  miserable  structures,  but  the  dead  lie  in  the  most  solemn  and  impressive 
burial  ground  that  I  have  ever  beheld.  I  have  seen  no  finer  Banyan 
trees  than  those  which  here  form  not  only  the  canopy  of  the  mausoleum,  but 
ff^row  columns  and  arches  separating  the  whole  into  compartments,  which 
fill  the  mind  with  a  vision  or  dream  of  aisles,  transepts,  and  crypts, — an 
old  abbey  of  the  Elves  or  Dryads.  The  site,  it  is  said,  was  originally  taken 
up  by  one  family.  There  are  now  fifteen  houses  and  about  75  inhabitants. 
The  deaths  are  at  the  rate  of  about  two  per  cent,  per  annum.  All  who  die 
do  not  attain  to  the  dignity  of  a  slab,  and  the  ashes  of  several  members  of 
a  family  may  be  deposited  under  one  stone ;  for  this  is  the  custom  of  the 
Mundas,  and  I  found  the  Saranda  people  more  Munda  than  Ho,  that  ia,  in 
customs  resembling  more  the  Kols  of  Ohutia  Nagptir  proper,  than  the  Sing- 
bhdm  members  of  the  family.  The  slabs  above  ground  considerably  exceeded 
300  in  number,  but  there  were  more  buried  or  nearly  buried.  We  may 
assume  400  slabs,  and  if  we  give  only  two  to  a  slab  and  make  allowance  for 
the  increase  which  starting  with  one  family  there  must  have  been  in  num- 
bers, we  have  proof  of  great  age  in  what  we  see. 

But  this  is  a  pigmy  burial-grouud  in  comparison  to  some  which  I  subse- 
quently visited. 
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I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  T.  F.  Pepp6  for  having  directed  my  attention  to 
the  great  Munda  burial  ground  of  Ohokahatu  ('  the  place  of  mourning'), 
and  for  the  photograph  of  this  very  interesting  scene,  which  I  am  sending 
with  this  paper. 

This  village  is  situated  between  Bundd  and  Buranda  with  Tam6r  to 
the  south.  These  are  all  estates  in  the  Lohardagga  District,  or  it  would  be 
better  to  say  in  Chutia  N&gpur  proper,  called  now,  with  two  others,  P^nch 
(five)  Parganah.  The  majority  of  the  population  and  oldest  people  are 
Mundas,  and  the  chiefs,  who  are  usually  called  Bajfis,  are  imquestionably 
Mundas  too,  though  they  are  now  thoroughly  Hinduised,  and  call  themselves 
Bajpdte  and  Kshatriyas.  There  is  a  burial  ground  at  Bundu,  which  merits 
attention,  as  a  section  of  an  understratum  of  graves,  buried  by  time,  is  shewn 
where  the  soil  has  been  cut  away  by  water,  and  the  cinerary  urns  are  ex- 
posed, but  the  account  of  one  will  suffice. 

The  road  from  Bundu  to  Ohokahatu  goes  east  through  a  highly  culti- 
vated country.  It  crosses  the  Kanchi  River,  and  on  the  right  bank  of  that 
stream,  I  came  unexpectedly  on  some  very  old  looking  ruins  of  stone  temples, 
eight  in  number,  apparently  dedicated  to  Biva,  as  I  noticed  several  lingas 
about,  the  only  visible  objects  of  worship. 

The  temples  were  mere  shrines  built  of  cut  stones,  squared  and  put  to* 
gether  without  any  cement  or  clamps.  No  one  in  the  neighbourhood  has 
the  faintest  notion  by  whom,  or  at  what  period,  these  shrines  were  construct- 
ed. A  quarter  of  a  mile  east  of  the  ruins,  I  found  a  deserted  Kol  burial- 
ground,  close  to  the  village  of  DIuruharu,  but  the  people  of  D6ruh&ru  dare 
not  use  the  old  burial-ground ;  the  descendants  of  those  whose  ashes  lie 
there  are  gone  out  of  sight  and  memory.  And  the  Daruharu  people's  re- 
mains must  be  taken  to  a  spot  two  miles  distant  from  their  houses !  Now 
I  noticed  that  in  this  deserted  burial-ground  a  very  free  use  had  been  made 
of  the  stones  cut  for  the  temples,  the  slabs  rested  on  such  cut  stones,  so 
the  deserted  burial-ground  was  in  use  when  the  temple  was  in  ruins,  but 
all  around  have  now  passed  away  from  the  recollection  of  man,  both  those 
who  worshipped  the  Sivas  of  the  shrines,  and  those  of  another  dispensation 
who  helped  to  destroy  thran. 

It  was  past  noon  when  we  came  in  sight  of  the  great  Ohokahatu*  burial- 
ground..  It  was  then  between  us  and  the  village  of  the  name,  the  centre  of  a 
great  plain,  an  anomalous  interruption  to  a  huge  expanse  of  terraced  cul- 
tivation. There  are  no  great  trees  here  to  shade  the  graves,  the  field  of 
mourning  has  no  such  solace. 

The  march  had  been  a  long  one,  and  there  was  no  time  to  lose,  as  I  could 
not  afford  a  halt,  so  I  set  all  my  clerks  at  once  to  work  to  count  the  slabs, 
and  to  measure  the  area  of  the  space  which  they  covered.     The  result  gave 

•  Lat.  28«  10',  North  j  Long.  86*  56',  Bast. 
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seven  thousand  three  hundred  and  sixty  tombs,  mostly  of  the  dolmen  or 
cromlech  form,  almost  covering  an  area  of  22  bighas  and  16  kattas,  more 
than  seven  statute  acres,  and  so  close  together^  that  you  might  traverse  the 
ground  in  different  directions  stepping  from  grave  to  grave. 

Many  of  the  slabs  appeared  level  with,  some  even  below,  the  surface. 
Tlieir  sunken  condition  proclaimed  their  age,  as  we  may  presume  that  origi- 
nally they  were  like  the  others  above  ground,  supported  on  vertical  stones. 
The  horizontal  slabs  are  many  of  them,  huge  masses  of  gneiss  of  various 
irregular  forms.  One,  15  feet  3  inches  in  length,  by  4  feet  6  inches  in  breadth, 
was  supported  on  Hve  square  pillars,  18  inches  above  ground ;  one  half-buried 
filab,  nearly  elliptical  in  form,  measured  12  feet  9  inches  by  9  feet  10  inches ; 
one  nearly  circular,  like  a  table,  33  feet  in  circumference  ;  another  18  feet  in. 
length  had  seven  legs.  A  triangular  slab  properly  appeared  as  a  tripod,  and 
one  13  feet  4  inches  by  6  feet  8  inches  had  six  legs. 

I  do  not  know  that  1  have  given  the  dimensions  of  the  largest ;  there 
were  many  that  appeared  at  least  as  large  as  those  I  measured. 

There  is  no  question  as  to  the  object  of  these  raised  slabs.  Chokahatu, 
the  *  place  of  mourning,'  is  still  used  by  the  Mundas  of  the  village  so-called, 
and  nine  of  the  surroimding  villages,  for  the  interment  of  their  cinerary 
urns,  and  I  believe  one  need  not  be  long  there  to  witness  the  ceremony. 
Many  of  the  cromlechs  appeared  to  have  been  freshly  set  up,  many  had 
about  them  a  look  of  hoary  age. 

I  obtained  a  list  of  villages  which  have  places  allotted  to  them  in  the 
burial-ground,  and  from  the  census  returns,  these  villages  contain  nearly  two 
thousand  Mundas  who  by  their  faith,  if  they  preserve  it,  mitst  there  deposit 
their  cinerary  urns.  The  mortuary  statistics  of  the  selected  areas  of  the 
Lohardagga  District  give  an  annual  average  death-rate  of  under  20  per 
mille.  If  the  population  and  the  death-rate  were  always  the  same,  and  every 
cromlech  covered  the  ashes  of  only  one  person,  the  number  of  slabs  (which  we 
may  assume  to  be  8000,  including  buried  and  broken  up  graves  not  counted) 
would  represent  a  period  of  only  200  years  ;  but  if,  as  with  the  Kasias,  each 
cromlech  is  a  family  vault,  and  we  allow  for  increase  of  population  as  years 
advanced,  and  make  corresponding  deduction  in  the  number  of  deaths  annu- 
ally, as  we  count  back  we  might  give  1000  to  2000  years  as  the  age  of  the 
oldest  now  existing,  and  probably  excavation  would  disclose  an  imderstratum 
of  similar  graves. 

I  was  told  on  the  spot  that  some  of  the  slabs  were  known  to  cover  the 
ashes  of  several  members  of  a  family,  but  the  ashes  of  one  or  two  great  men 
reposed  in  solitude.  In  Singbhum,  the  latter  custom  is  prevalent ;  but 
amongst  the  Mundas  of  Lohardagga,  the  family  grouping  of  ashes  is  prac- 
tised. 

It  is,  of  course,  hard  to  say  what  changes  may  have  taken  place,  likely 
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to  affect  the  numbers  of  the  Munda  people  in  this  part  of  the  country,  but 
there  is  no  reason  for  supposing  that  there  has  been  any  considerable  reduc- 
tion by  emigration.  All  Mundas  who  make  use  of  the  Chokahatu  cemetery, 
must,  in  accordance  with  the  creed  of  the  race,  be  the  descendants  of  colonists 
who  established  themselves  at  Chokahatu  or  somewhere  near  it.  The  foun- 
ders of  the  other  villages  must  be  offshoots  from  the  first  settlement ;  the 
probability,  consequently,  is,  that  the  Munda  population  of  this  neighbourhood 
has  greatly  increased. 

The  monumental  stones  in  this  part  of  the  Munda  country  are  few  in 
comparison  with  the  sepulchral ;  but  many  are  noticeable,  some  in  the  vil- 
lages, even  within  the  garden  enclosures  (as  they  are  always  placed  by 
people  of  the  Kharriah  tribe),  some  scattered  in  the  fields  as  if  placed  there 
for  the  benefit  of  the  cattle,  like  those  whose  founder  Scotchmen  are  said  to 
bless,  and  some  in  groups.  The  arrangement  of  the  group  is  in  line,  perhaps 
indicating  a  line  of  ancestors  or  a  family.  They  frequently  served  for  a 
father,  mother,  and  their  offspring ;  but  I  do  not  find  that  more  than  one 
monumental  pillar  is  ever  set  up  in  honor  of  one  person.  The  turban  seen 
occasionally  on  the  central  and  tallest  of  a  line  of  such  monuments  in  the 
Kasia  Hills,  I  have  never  perceived  amongst  the  Kols  ;  but  though  I  have 
not  myself  seen  carved  pillars  erected  by  Mundas  to  the  memory  of  the  dead,* 
I  have  heard  of  them. 

It  appears  from  Yule's  accountf  of  the  Kasia  cenotaphs,  that  cromlechs 
are  sometimes  found  in  front  of  them,  a  flat  stone  resting  on  short  rough 
pillars  which  form  the  ordinary  road  side  resting  place  of  the  weary  traveller. 
These  are  not  cineraries.  I  have  stated  in  my  *  Ethnology*  that  the  Singh- 
bhdm  Kols,  when  they  first  set  up  a  monument,  make  round  it  a  plinth  of 
earthy  on  which  the  ghost  of  the  departed  or  other  person  who  is  bold 
oiough  to  take  the  seat  may  rest,  but  I  have  recently  seen  both  in  the 
Lohardagga  and  Singbhum  districts. 

Monumental  monoliths  with  little  cromlechs  in  front,  ghost  seats,  re- 
sembling exactly  the  Kasia  seats,  depicted  and  described  by  Colonel 
Tule,  I  first  saw  in  Sonapet,  a  beautiful  valley,  the  lulls  forming  which 
give  birth  to  the  Sona  Biver,  an  auriferous  stream,  hence  the  name.  This 
valley  has  been  held  for  ages  exclusively  by  Mundas.  Each  village  is  a 
parish  with  its  separate  burial-ground  and  head  man,  and  at  the  entrai\ge  of 
one  of  these,  the  village  of  Sursi,  I  saw  a  finemomunent  of  this  description, 
raised  to  the  memory  of  a  respectable  inhabitant  recently  demised.  The 
Hargari,  or  cemetery,  was  at  the  other  side  of  the  village,  and  his  grave  was 
thoiB  shewn  to  me.     So  there  could  be  no  doubt  that  the  seat  was  not,  as  I 

*  Mr.  T.  F.  Fepp^  has  kindly  favoured  me  with  a  sketch  of  each  carved   pillars 
which  I  forward. 

t  Joamal,  As.  Society,  Bengal,  No.  CLII,  1864. 
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had  at  first  supposed,  the  cinerary.  The  pen  and  ink  sketches  herewith  sent 
are  of  similar  monuments  in  and  near  the  village  of  Kegadih  in  Kursaon. 

As  the  monolithic  monuments  throughout  the  Kol  country,  nominally, 
bear  no  proportion  to  the  crondechs,  we  must  infer  that  the  erection  of  the 
former  in  the  name  of  the  deceased  is  a  much  greater  and  rarer  honor  than 
the  construction  of  the  latter.  In  Singbhum,  the  Mundas  and  Mankis  are 
even  now  ruminating  on  the  expediency  of  cutting  on  the  pillar  at  least 
a  name  and  date  to  shew  to  posterity  in  whose  honor  it  was  set  up  and 
when ;  for  they  admit  that  the  object  is  not  attained  imder  the  present  sys- 
tem, as  the  name  does  not  survive  to  a  third  or  fourth  generation. 

The  same  remark  applies  to  many  pillars  which  have  been  set  up  to 
commemorate  some  solemn  compact  or  action  of  importance,  of  which  the 
stone  itself  now  tells  nothing.  The  art  of  making  the  stone  tell  its  own 
story  must  be  taught  at  the  Chaibasa  Industrial  School. 

In  some  parts  of  the  country,  suitable  stones  are  not  readily  procurable. 
The  first  alternative  is  a  cairn,  a  heap  of  stones  usually  constructed  round 
a  post,  the  second  the  post  alone  ;  but  the  top  of  the  post,  if  set  up  in  honor 
of  some  deceased  friend  or  hero,  is  credibly  carved  into  the  representation  of 
some  animal.  It  looks  like  a  cross  between  a  camel-leopard  and  a  horse. 
It  is,  I  believe,  the  Bir  Sadom  of  the  Kols,  the  jungle  horse,  the  Nilgai, 
Antelope  picta. 

It  is  obvious  that  a  people  thus  addicted  to  the  use  of  these  milestones 
of  ages,  (without  figures  unfortimately)  must  have  left  traces  of  themselves 
in  all  places  which  they  have  successively  occupied  ;  and  from  all  I  have 
heard  and  read  and  also  from  what  I  have  seen,  I  am  of  opinion  that  such 
traces  of  Kolarian  occupation  may  be  found  wherever  the  cognates  of  the 
Mundas  of  Chutid  Nagpur  have  been  located. 

There  are  traditions  of  the  pre- Aryan  Kol  occupation  of  the  Bihdr  and 
Gaya  districts,  and  Mr.  T.  F.  Pepp^,  Sub-Deputy  Agent,  who  takes  great 
interest  in  these  questions,  has  seen  the  monolithic  monuments  in  Japla,  and 
Balaimja,  m  Siris  Kutumba,  in  the  wilder  parts  of  the  Gaya  district,  and 
about  Sherghati.  We  thus  have  them  up  to  the  Son  River  and  in  the 
Gangetic  provinces.     Mr.  Pepp6*s  note  to  me  on  the  subject  is  appended. 

From  the  western  parts  of  the  Mdnbhum  district,  the  Kurmis,  it  is  sud, 
expelled  the  Kols.  We  have  good  proof  of  this  in  the  fact  that  the  Kur- 
mis are  now  there  in  possession,  and  within  their  boundaries  we  find  the 
sites  of  the  old  Munda  villages  clearly  indicated  by  their  old  cemeteries  and 
occasional  monolithic  monuments. 

In  a  southerly  direction,  I  have  fojand  these  Munda  footprints  as  far  as 
the  confines  of  the  Sambhalpur  district,  and  indeed  in  that  district,  and  in 
Bamr4. 

In  all  the  places  above  mentioned,  we  have  either  the  Mundas  in  sitUy  or 
traditions  of  their  occupation  and  the  stone  monuments  to  attest  the  tradi- 
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tion ;  where  we  find  the  latter  without  the  traditions  or  the  people,  we  may 
still  safely  infer  that  we  have  got  on  Munda  tracks. 

I^ote  ly  Mr.  T,  F.  Feppe, 

*  I  have  observed  the  monumental  stones  all  along  the  bounda- 
ry between  Bihar  and  Chutid  Nagptir,  and  have  little  doubt  they  would 
have  been  found  in  the  more  civilized  portions  of  the  Bihar  and  Patna  dis- 
tricts, had  not  the  custom  been  so  common  of  erecting  monumental  stones 
in  honor  of  deceased  Hindils  at  the  road  sides  leading  into  the  village  ;  and 
all  sorts  of  stones  are  found  set  up  in  this  way,  many  of  them  rude  uncut 
stones,  others  parts  of  temples,  and  1  feel  sure  many  of  them  have  been  ap- 
propriated from  their  Kolarian  predecessors. 

'  In  the  wilder  parts  of  Bihar,  in  parganahs  Japla,  Balaunja,  Sirris 
Kutumba  and  also  in  Shergh^U,  they  are  ofben  to  be  met  with,  and  their 
being  found  scattered  over  the  country  leaves  little  doubt  of  their  Kolarian 
origin,  to  which  local  tradition  assigns  them. 

*  In  several  places,  I  have  seen  a  singular  kind  of  monumental  stone  in 
the  Lohardagga  district,  and  the  accompanying  sketch  may  give  you  some  idea 
of  those  I  have  seen  near  Bajpur,  some  few  miles  north  of  Nugri.  They  were 
claimed  by  the  Pahan,  or  priest,  of  the  village,  who  said  that  they  had  been 
set  up  in  honor  of  his  ancestors.  I  have  seen  them  at  other  places  also, 
but  cannot  remember  where. 

'  With  regard  to  Hargaris,  or  Harsaris,  as  they  are  sometimes  called,  I 
think  it  worth  noting  that  the  largest  collections  are  found  in  the  tract  of 
country  lying  on  both  sides  of  the  Subanrekha,  bounded  on  the  west  by  the 
Chutia  N4gpur  Gh&ts>  on  the  east  by  the  Ajodia  hill,  on  the  south  by  the 
Singhbhum  hills,  and  on  the  north  by  the  hills  forming  the  boundary  between 
Hazarib^gh  and  Lohardagga  and  Manbhum.  This  tract  includes  the  par- 
ganahs of  Silli,  Barunda,  Bahi,  Bundu,  and  Tamar  on  the  west  side  of  the 
Sdbanrekha,  and  parganahs  Julda,  Bygonkudar,  Baghmuri  and  Patkom  on 
the  other  side.  Judging  by  the  vast  collections  of  grave  stones,  this  tract 
must  have  been  occupied  by  a  Munda  population  for  a  much  longer  time  than 
any  other  portion  of  ChutiA  Nagpur  I  have  seen.  As  you  approach  or  recede 
from  this  centre,  the  collections  of  grave  stones  increase  or  diminish  in 
number  and  importance,  and  it  is  curious  to  observe  that,  in  the  upper  por- 
laon  of  the  Damudar  valley,  such  indications  of  a  Munda  population  are 
wanting,  only  monumental  stones  being  met  with. 

'  The  largest  slab  I  measured  at  Chokahatu,  was  16  feet  by  6i,  by  one 
foot  in  thickness,  but  at  Barundah,  about  two  miles  to  the  north-west,  there 
are  some  much  larger. 

*  On  remarking  the  comparative  insignificance  of  the  burial  places  on  the 
plateau  with  those  in  the  *  Lutur  Desum'  or  low  country,  I  have  frequent- 
ly been  told  in  reply  that  it  is  only  the  Munda  and  his  Bhuinhars  who  have 
slabs  in  the  former,  whereas  down  below  every  Munda  family  have  their  slab.' 
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Eadzadirit  was  ftucceeded  by  his  eldest  son,  Binya  Dhammi  Badza. 
His  two  younger  brothers,  Binya  Ban  and  Binya  Keng,  who  were  governors 
of  Dala  and  Takun  (Rangoon),  believing  that  he  bore  them  illwill,  entered 
into  a  mutual  compact  for  their  own  protection.     They  came  then  to  open 
war  with  the  king ;  but  Binya   Ran  made  his  peace,  and  was  appointed 
crown  prince.     Binya  Keng   then  wrote  to  the  king  of  Ava,  asking  for 
assistance,  and  tendering  his  allegiance.     The  king  of  Ava  at  this  time  was 
Thfhathu.  He  at  once  sent  a  force  into  Pegu,  which  occupied  Dala,  but  gave 
great  offence  to   Binya   Keng  by   plundering    the  town.     Binyu   Keng, 
disgusted  with  his  allies,  secretly  made  submission  to  his  brother.    Some  of 
the  principal  Burmese  officers  were  treacherously  murdered ;  and  a  small 
remnant  of  the  invading  force   was  allowed  to  retire  to  Prome.     Binya 
Keng  was  now  forgiven,  and  was  sent  to  Dala  to  put  the  defences  in  order. 
After  some  time  Binya  Ran,  wishing  to  have  the  western  provinces  under 
himself,  induced  Binya  Keng  to  move  to  Muttama,  where  he  was  appointed 
governor ;  while  Binya  Ran  had  Dala,  Bassein,  and  Tharawati.     The  king 
remained  at  the  capital  with  only  nominal  authority.     The  king  of  Ava  at 
this  time  was  Mengrdthihathu,  who  ascended  the  throne  in  784  (A.  D., 
1422).     He  determined  again  to  invade  Peg^,  and  sent  down  an  army 
under  two  generals.     Binya  Ran  decided  to  enter  into  an  alliance  with  him, 
and  offered  his  sister  Tsdubom^  in  marriage.     This  was  accepted,  and  the 
princess  having  first  been  consecrated  as  a  queen,  went  to  Ava.    After  this, 
the  king  of  Pegu  was  poisoned  by  one  of  the  queens,  instigated,  it  is  supposed, 
by  Binya  Ran.     He  reigned  only  three  years. 

The  crown  prince  now  succeeded,  and  is  known  as  Binya  Bankit. 
He  allowed  Binya  Keng  to  be  viceroy  at  Muttama,  where  he  was  almost 
independent.  He  enjoyed  that  power  for  eighteen  years,  and  was  then 
succeeded  by  his  sister,  who  was  married  to  an  officer  of  high  rank.  Thid 
king,  though  he  had  some  causes  for  dissatisfaction  with  the  king  of  Ava,  did 
not  go  to  war.  In  the  Burmese  history  it  is  stated  that,  about  the  year 
799  (A.  D.,  1439),  he  interfered  in  the  succession  to  the  throne  of  Taungu, 
and  placed  thereon  Mengtsan-ti,  the  son  of  a  former  king.  This  event  is 
not  mentioned  in  the  history  of  Pegu.  The  rulers  of  Taungu,  at  this  period, 
were  anxious  to  be  independent  of  Ava,  and  the  fact  is,  no  doubt,  correctly 
stated.  About  this  time  the  king's  sister,  who  had  been  married  to  Mung- 
thi-ha-tha,  king  of  Ava,  under  the  name  of  Ts4u-bo-m6,  being  dissatisfied 
with  her  position  at  that  court,  fled  secretly  with  the  assistance  of  two 
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Budhist  monks,  and  came  to  Pegu.  Slie  was  received  by  her  brother  with 
great  distinction,  and  now  becomes  known  in  Peguan  history  as  Thakheng, 
or  Sheng-tsau-bu. 

When  Monhyin  Meng-ta-r&  succeeded  to  the  throne  of  Ava,  the  ruler 
of  T&ungu,  Theng-kha-ra,  declared  himself  independent,  and  claimed  to  be 
the  rightful  king  of  Ava.  He  entered  into  correspondence  with  Binya 
Bankit,  proposing  that  they  should  march  with  their  joint  armies  to  take 
Prome,  and  promising,  if  he  was  successful  in  gaining  the  throne  of  Ava,  to 
present  annually  gold  and  silver  flowers  in  token  of  allegiance.  This  was 
agreed  to,  and  a  force  of  85,000  men  with  five  hundred  elephants,  under  the 
command  of  Tha^min-pa-ran,  and  30,000  men  by  the  river  under  Binya-in, 
proceeded  to  Prome. 

The  king  himself  went  by  water  ;  the  king  of  Taungu  marched  his 
men  across  the  mountains,  and  the  allied  armies  then  invested  Prome.  The 
king  of  Ava  was  too  much  occupied  at  home  in  securing  his  own  position, 
to  be  able  to  send  any  succour  to  Prome.  The  governor  of  that  city  was, 
therefore,  obliged  to  surrender  it.  But  negociations  were  opened,  and  Binya 
Bankit  married  a  daughter  of  the  king  of  Ava,  and  then  appears  to  have 
dicserted  his  ally.  Ava  and  Pegu  were  now  on  good  terms,  but  the  historian 
is  silent  as  to  what  was  done  with  Prome.  Pegu  was  prosperous  in  this  king's 
reign,  and  he  was  much  beloved.  He  repaired  and  adorned  the  two  great 
national  pagodas  Shw6-miw-dau  and  Shw6-ta-kun.  He  died  in  the  year 
808,  or  A.  D.  1446,  after  a  reign  of  twenty  years. 

This  king's  successor  was  his  nephew  and  adopted,  son,  Binya  Wa-ru,  the 
son  of  Sheng-tsau-bu  by  her  first  husband.  He  reigned  only  four  years. 
He  was  careful  as  to  the  administration  of  justice  ;  the  country  was  quiet ; 
and  there  was  unrestricted  commerce  with  the  adjoining  kingdom. 

The  next  king  was  Binya  Keng,  a  son  of  Binya  Bankit.  The  Burmese 
history  says  that  he  was  as3isted  to  gain  the  throne  by  Narapati,  king  of  Ava. 
He  reigned  only  three  years,  and  was  succeeded  by  Mhau-dau,  his  cousin. 

This  King  was  a  cruel  tyrant,  and  put  to  death  all  the  male  members 
of  the  royal  family  whom  he  could  lay  hold  of.  The  whole  people,  clei^ 
and  laity,  joined  against  him,  and  five  noblemen  put  him  to  death.  He 
reigned  only  seven  months.  All  the  leading  men  of  the  country  now  im- 
plored queen  Sheng-ts6u-bu,  the  daughter  of  Badzadirit,  to  take  the  80ver« 
eign  power  of  the  kingdom.  She  consented  and  was  consecrated.  All  the 
people,  Mun,  Mramma  and  Kula,  rejoiced,  and  the  country  had  rest.  The 
queen  received  letters  &om  the  kings  of  surrounding  countries,  and  beyond 
sea  from  Ceylon  and  Bij-ja-ni-ga-ran,  with  which  there  was  much  com- 
merce. The  queen  was  devoted  to  religion  ;  religious  buildings  were  repair- 
ed or  erected  ;  and  the  two  great  national  pagodas  were  entirely  re-gilded. 
Additional  land  was  assigned  to  them,  and  five  hundred  families  were  dedi- 
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cated  as  slaves  to  the  service  of  the  Shwe  Da^n,  with  a  complete  establish- 
ment of  artificers  and  warders  for  service,  day  and  night.*  One  of  the 
Budhist  monks  who  had  assisted  the  queen  to  leave  Ava,  was  chosen  by  lot 
to  become  a  la3niian  ;  he  was  then  raised  to  the  rank  of  crown  prince,  with 
the  title  of  Dhammadzedi,  and  was  married  to  the  queen's  daughter.  Being 
suspicious  that  the  other  monk  would,  &om  envy,  seek  to  raise  a  disturbance 
in  the  country,  he  had  him  put  to  death.  After  four  years,  the  queen  retired  to 
Talkun,  where  she  built  a  new  palace,  the  site  of  which  is  still  preserved  by 
tradition.  The  crown  prince  remained  at  Hanthawati,  where  he  carried  on 
the  duties  of  government,  but  once  a  month  he  came  to  pay  his  respects  to 
the  queen.  Sheng-Tsdu-bu,  after  reigning  three  years  at  Ta-kun,  died  at 
the  age  of  sixty-five  years.  Her  name  is  held  in  high  honour  among  the 
people  to  this  day  ;  and  a  national  festival  to  her  memory  is  celebrated  once 
a  year  at  Rangoon. 

The  crown  prince  Dhamma  Dzedi  was  consecrated  king.  Some  nobles 
were  discontented  as  he  had  no  hereditary  right ;  but  when  they  saw  how 
well  he  ruled  the  country,  they  were  reconciled  to  him.  He  is  celebrated 
in  the  history  of  Pegu  for  his  great  wisdom.  Numerous  instances  are  given 
of  the  difficult  questions  which  he  solved,  and  the  decisions  he  gave  in  va* 
rious  legal  suits.  Embassies  came  to  him  from  China,  Siam,  Ava,  Hau  (?), 
and  Ceylon.  He  was  earnest  in  religion.  He  made  no  wars,  but  extended 
the  boundary  of  his  kingdom  east  of  the  Than-lwin,  establishing  the  district 
of  Mhding-lun-gyi.  His  subjects  believed  that  he  could  make  gold.  He  died 
after  a  prosperous  reign  of  thirty-one  years,  in  the  year  853,  or  A.  D.  1491. 
He  received  the  funeral  honours  of  a  Tsekya-wati  (Chakrawartti),  or  univer- 
sal monarch,  and  a  pagoda  was  built  over  his  bones,  which  was  crowned  and 
gilded  all  over,  as  if  it  were  an  object  of  worship. 

He  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Binya  Ran,  whose  mother  was  the  daugh- 
ter of  Sheng-ts6u-bu.  During  the  long  reign  of  this  king,  nothing  is  re- 
corded as  to  intercourse  with  foreign  countries,  which  had  been  so  prominent 
in  his  fatlier's  time.  He  made  a  progress  up  the  Erawati  at  the  head  of  a 
large  army,  which  is  called  a  pilgrimage  to  the  Shw^-zi-gun  pagoda  at  Pu-  M7 
gan.  When  passing  Prome,  he  was  received  with  high  honour  by  the  ruler 
of  that  city,  who  appears  then  to  have  been  an  independent  prince.  At  this 
time,  the  king  of  Ava  had  little  power  beyond  his  own  city.  In  the  Bur- 
mese  history,  it  is  stated  that  Binya  Ran  made  an  attack  on  a  fort  built  by 
the  king  of  Tdungu,  but  this  is  not  mentioned  in  the  Peguan  history.  Bin- 
ya Ran  died  in  the  year  888  (A.  D.  1526),  after  a  reign  of  thirty-five  years. 

•  For  many  centuries  the  servitors  and  warders  of  pagodas  in  Bnrma  have  been 
slaves,  that  is,  persons  condemned  to  the  occupation,  or  deaoondants  of  such  persons.   ^^^^ 
Thej  are  degp*aded  ontcasts   among  the  general  population.     Joshua  condemned  the 
Gibeonites  to  similar  occupation.     See  Book  of  Joshua,  chapter  ix.  27. 
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This  king  had  appointed  one  of  his  younger  sons  to  succeed  him.  This 
was  done  through  the  influence  of  the  mother,  but  the  child  was  put  to 
death  the  day  his  father  died,  and  another  son,  named  Ta-ka-rwut-bi,  who 
was  fifteen  years  of  age,  ascended  the  throne.  He  paid  no  attention  to  the 
afiairs  of  the  kingdom,  but  passed  his  time  in  friv^olous  amusements  with 
evil  companions.  He  disregarded  all  warnings,  and  as  many  evil  portents 
appeared,  and  even  a  flaming  comet  waved  in  the  sky,  the  people  dreaded 
some  dire  disaster.  At  this  time  Meng-ta-ra  Shwe-hti,  called  Ta-beng 
Shw6-hti,  was  the  king  of  Taungu,  having  succeeded  his  father  in  the 
year  892,  when  he  was  only  sixteen  years  of  age.  Taungu,  from  being  an 
insignificant  state,  had  slowly  risen  to  importance,  and  when  Ava  fell  to  a 
race  of  Shan  kings,  the  rulers  of  Taungu  gradually  came  to  be  considered 
the  representatives  of  the  ancient  Burmese  monarchy.  Binya  Ran,  no  doubt, 
had  made  an  attack  on  Taungu  which  had  been  repelled.  The  young  king, 
a  warlike  and  ambitious  prince,  determined  to  avenge  the  insult.  His  flrst 
attack  on  Pegu  was  made  in  the  year  896.  It  was  unsuccessful,  but  for  four 
successive  years  he  led  his  armies  against  his  enemy.  At  last  in  the  year 
900  (A.  D.  1538),  he  mastered  the  capital  Hantha-wati.*  Takdrwutbi  is 
said  in  the  Burmese  history  to  have  retired  to  Prome,  where  he  was  kindly 
received  by  the  king  ;  and  it  is  added  that  the  king  of  Ava,  Tho-han-bwa 
brought  a  Shan  army  to  his  assistance.  But  Tabeng-Shw^-hti  appeared 
with  an  army  near  Prome,  and  a  battle  was  fought,  chiefly  by  the  flotillas 
on  the  Erawati,  in  which  he  was  victorious.  But  he  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  strong  enough  to  take  Prome  ;  for  he  retired  down  the  river,  and  no 
action  was  taken  to  follow  him.  The  unfortunate  king  of  Pegu,  unable  to 
induce  his  allies  to  support  him  further,  marched  down  with  a  small  force, 
and  lost  his  life  in  the  jungle  of  his  native  country.  In  the  Talaing  histo- 
ry is  stated  that  the  king  of  Ava,  who  is  referred  to  merely  as  a  Shan  Tsau- 
bw4,  came  down  to  Pegu  with  an  army  to  assist  Takarwutbi,  but  as  they 
could  not  agree  to  the  term  of  an  alliance,  the  former  retreated  without  doing 
anything.  The  king  of  Pegu  then  died  of  sickness  in  the  jungle  of  the 
district  of  Engabu.  This  was  in  the  year  902  (A.  D.  1540),  and  the  Shan 
royal  line  of  Pegu,  which  had  been  established  by  Wa-re-ru  in  A.  D.  1287» 
became  extinct.  The  new  dynasty  pursuing  a  reckless  career  of  conquest, 
raised  the  kingdom  to  a  height  of  dazzling,  but  false,  prosperity,  which  excit- 
ed the  astonishment  of  European  travellers.  But  in  less  than  half  a  century, 
the  country  was  utterly  exhausted,  and  the  population  so  reduced  by  war, 
pestilence,  and  famine,  that  to  this  day  it  has  not  recovered. 

The  narrative  having  reached  thus  far  into  the  sixteenth  century,  when 

*  These  destmotive  wars  whioh  ended  in  the  oonqaest  of  Pegn  by  the  king  of 
Tiinn^,  are  described  in  the  Burmese  history.  See  Journal,  As.  Soo.  Bengal,  Vol. 
XXXVIII,  for  1869. 
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European  voyagers  appeared  in  Burma  and  Pegu,  it  is  desirable  to 
relate  what  can  be  gathered  regarding  those  countries  from  the  narratives  of 
travellers  which  have  come  down  to  us.  They  give,  as  might  be  expected, 
an  insight  into  the  condition  of  the  people,  which  is  not  to  be  obtained  from 
the  native  chronicles.  Up  to  the  beginning  -of  the  sixteenth  century, 
European  travellers  had  arrived  in  Indo-China,  either  by  land,  by  sea  from 
India,  or  after  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  route  was  discovered,  from  Malacca. 
At  that  time  there  appears  to  have  been  no  jealousy  felt  at  their  presence. 
That  feeling  was  developed  throughout  Southern  Asia  by  the  conquests  of 
the  Portuguese,  the  Dutch,  and  the  British,  by  which  European  dominion 
seemed,  to  the  minds  of  the  people,  to  loom  like  a  dark  cloud  over  their 
destiny. 

Afber  Marco  Polo,  who  came  into  Burma  from  Yunan  towards  the  close 
of  the  thirteenth  century,  the  earliest  traveller's  narrative  which  has  come 
down  to  us,  is  that  of  Nicolo  Conti,  a  Venetian,  whose  travels  have  been 
edited  by  Mr.  B.  St.  Major,  for  the  Hakluyt  Society.  This  traveller, 
leaving  Europe  on  a  trading  expedition,  arrived  by  land  at  Bussora,  and 
sailing  from  the  Persian  Gulf  reached  Cambay.  From  thence  he  went  to 
Ceylon  and  Sumatra,  and  sailed  up  the  Malay  coast  to  Temassen,  now 
Tenasserim.  Passing  then  by  Pegu,  he  went  to  Bengal  entering  the  mouth 
of  the  river  Ganges.  Bemaining  some  months  in  India,  he  returned 
southward,  and  sailing  apparently  from  Chittagong,  came  to  the  city  of 
BachaD  (Bakhaing,  or  in  the  modem  Europeanized  form,  Arakan),  and  river 
of  the  same  name. 

From  this  city  he  travelled  through  ^'  mountains  void  of  all  habitations, 
'*  for  the  space  of  seventeen  days,  and  then  through  open  plains  for  fifteen 
"  days  more,  at  the  end  of  which  time  he  iirrived  at  a  river  larger  than  the  ^ 
"  Ganges,  which  is  called  by  the  inhabitants  '  Dava.'  Having  sailed  up  this 
'*  river  for  the  space  of  a  month,  he  arrived  at  a  city  more  noble  than  all 
''  the  others,  called  Ava,  and  the  circumference  of  which  is  fifbeen  miles." 

It  t^pears  most  probable  from  the  narrative  that  Conti  was  at  Ava 
about  the  year  1430,  which  would  be  in  the  reign  of  Monhyin  Meng-ta-r&, 
the  eighth  in  the  list  of  kings  who  reigned  in  Ava.  The  river  Dava,  it 
has  been  suggested  by  Colonel  Yule,  was  originally  written  "  Fiume  d'  Ava," 
the  name  told  to  Conti  for  the  Erawati  on  first  reaching  that  river,  afber  J 
having  crossed  the  Yoma  Mountains.  The  country  of  Upper  Burma  he 
calls  *■  Macinus,'  derived  from  Mahaehin,  or  Machin,  a  name  which  Colonel 
Yule  has  shown  to  have  been  applied  by  Mulmmmadan  voyagers  both  to 
China  and  Indo-Cluna.  Conti,  no  doubt,  was  in  company  with  Indian  traders 
from  Bengal,  from  whom  he  would  learn  this  name.  In  the  Ain  Akbari,  it 
is  stated  that  former  writers  called  Pegu  *  Chin.'  Conti  describes  very 
correctly  two  methods  employed  in  Burma  for  catching  wild  elephants. 
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He  mentions  the  hahit  of  tattooing  the  body,  and  says  that  the  women  practise 
it  aa  well  as  the  men,  which  is  not  now  the  case.  The  king,  he  says,  has  ten 
thousand  elephants,  which  he  uses  in  his  wan.  ^*  They  fix  castles  on  their 
backs,  from  which  eight  or  ten  men  fight  with  javelins,  bows,  and  those 
weapons  which  we  call  crossbows."  The  number  ten  thousand  is,  no  doubt, 
an  exaggeration,  probably  double  the  actual  number.  From  Ava,  Oonti 
proceeded  towards  the  sea, ''  and  at  the  expiration  of  seyenteen  days  he 
<<  arrived  at  the  mouth  of  a  moderately  sized  river,  where  there  is  a  port, 
"  called  Xeythona,  and  haying  entered  the  river,  at  the  end  of  ten  days,  he 
1/  ''arrived  at  a  very  populous  city,  called  Panconia,  the  circumference  of 
"  which  is  twelve  miles." 

It  is  not  said  by  what  route  Conti  went  from  Ava,  but  apparently  it 
was  by  land  to  Bam6then  and  Taungu.     The  port  Xeythona  may  possibly 
be  the  town  of  Sittang,  but  that  town  being  situated  on  the  river  of  the 
same  name  some  seventy  or  eighty  miles  from  its  mouth,  and  the  river  not 
being  navigable  from  the  sea,  it  can  scarcely  be  called  "  a  port."     The  name, 
therefore,  is  more  probably  meant  for  Tha-htun,  which  was  an  ancient  and 
celebrated  port,  and  was  stiU  to  some  extent  frequented.  It  is  now  mentioned 
for  the  last  time  in  the  history  of  Pegu.     The  populous  city  of  Panconia, 
a  nusprint  probably  for  Pauconia,  is  no  doubt  Pegu,  or,  as  Conti  would 
have  heard  it  called.  Pa-go  or  fia-go.     The  traveller  makes  no  mention  of 
any  war  between  the  kmgs  of  Ava  and  Pegu,  and  from  A.  D.  1426  for 
many  years  no  such  war  is  recorded  in  the  native  histories.  Conti's  narrative 
-'        agrees  well  with  the  local  histories,  and  from  his  notices  of  the  people,  the 
truth  of  his  statements  is  evident,  even  when  he  mistakes  some  of  the 
native  customs.     Thus  he  observes  of  the  Burmese :  "  All  worship  idols ; 
nevertheless,  when  they  rise  in  the  morning  from  their  beds,  they  turn 
towards  the  east,  and  with  their  hands  joined  together  say,  *  Q-od  in  Trinity 
and  his  law  defend  us." '     All  pious  Budhists  in  Burma,  on  first  awaking 
in  the  morning,  invoke  or  bless  the  three  precious  objects  ''  Budha,  his  law, 
and  his  disciples ;"  but,  of  course,  there  is  here  no  reference  to  God  in 
Trinity. 

The  next  traveller  who  claims  our  notice,  is  Athanasius  Nitikin,  a 
Russian,  who  came  to  India  between  1428  and  1474.  He  mentions  having 
gone  from  Ceylon  to  Shibait  and  Pegu.  He  merely  observes  of  the  latter — 
'^  It  is  no  inconsiderable  port,  principally  inhabited  by  Indian  dervishes."  He 
perhaps  means  that  the  principal  merchants  were  Indians,  as  he  says  the 
products  of  the  country  were  sold  by  the  dervishes.  Why  he  should  style 
them  derviih  is  not  apparent,  but  probably  most  of  the  Muhammadan 
merchants  assumed  the  title  of  Haji. 

Hieronimo  de  Santa  Stefano,  a  Genoese,  came  by  the  Bed  Sea  to  India, 
to  the  port  of  Calicut ;  thence  to  Ceylon  and  Coromandel,  which  latter 
17  s 
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probably  means  a  port  on  the  Krishna  or  Otxlavari.  From  Coromandel,  the 
traveller  came  to  Pegu,  and  records  that  he  was  .detained  there  for  a  year 
and  a  half,  and  that  his  companion  Hieronimo  Adomo  died  on  St.  John's 
day,  1496.  He  was  buried  "  in  a  certain  ruined  church,  frequented  by  none," 
which  refers  no  doubt  to  a  deserted  Budhist  kyaung,  or  monastery.  Pegu 
he  calls  Lower  India,  and  says  of  the  capital : — ^  Here  is  a  great  lord  who 
^  possesses  more  than  ten  thousand  elephants,  and  every  year  he  breeds  five 
"  hundred  of  them.  This  country  is  fifteen  days  journey  by  land  from  another, 
**  called  Ava,  in  which  grow  rubies,  and  many  other  precious  stones.  Our 
^  wish  was  to  go  to  this  place,  but  at  that  time,  the  two  princes  were  at 
"  war,  so  that  no  one  was  allowed  to  go  from  the  one  place  to  the  other. 
^  Thus  we  were  compelled  to  sell  the  merchandize  which  we  had  in  the  city 
"  of  Pegu,  which  were  of  such  a  sort  that  only  the  lord  of  the  city  could 
"purchase  them.  •  •  *  *  The  price  amounted  to  two  thousand 
"  ducats,  and  as  we  wished  to  be  paid,  we  were  compelled,  by  reason  of  the 
"  troubles  and  intrigues  occasioned  by  the  aforesaid  war,  to  remain  there  a 
"  year  and  a  half,  aU  which  time  we  had  daily  to  solicit  at  the  house  of  the 
'^  said  lord."  At  this  time,  1496,  Binya  Kan  was  king  of  Pegu.  It  does 
not  appear  from  the  native  histories  that  he  had  any  direct  war  with  the  king 
of  Ava,  but  he  did  attack  Dw&rawati,  a  fort  belonging  to  Taungu  about  this 
very  year  1496 ;  and  as  the  king  of  Ava  affected  to  consider  himself  the 
superior  of  the  king  of  Taungu,  some  expectation  of  hostilities  may  have 
existed.  An  expedition  was  made  up  the  Erawati  a  few  years  later,  as  we 
shall  see  presently.  Though  the  traveller  complains  of  the  delay  in  payment 
being  made  for  his  merchandize,  yet  he  appears  to  have  been  treated  justly. 
The  property  of  his  deceased  companion  was  seized  as  a  forfeit  to  the  king, 
such  being  the  ancient  law  of  Burma  in  the  case  of  foreigners  dying  in  the 
country.  He  says,  '*  I  was  so  grieved  and  afiSicted  by  his  death,  that  it  was 
"  a  great  chance  I  had  not  followed  him,  but  •  *  •  •  *  being  consoled 
**  by  some  men  of  worth,  I  exerted  myself  to  recover  our  property.  In  this 
"  I  succeeded,  but  with  great  trouble  and  expense." 

The  same  king  Binya  Ran,  who  reigned  from  A.  D.  1493  to  1526,  ap- 
pears from  the  account  of  another  traveller,  Lewes  Vertomannus  of  Home, 
to  have  been,  as  he  expresses  it,  "  of  great  magnificence  and  generosity." 
This  traveller  came  to  Pegu  about  the  year  1503.  In  his  narrative,  as 
translated  in  Hakluyt,  he  states  that  he  "  came  to  Pego  from  Bengalla  with 
**  a  Persian.  The  city  is  walled  and  the  houses  buylded  and  very  fayre  of 
"  stone  and  lime.  Here  are  but  few  elephants.  There  are  exceeding  great 
"  reeds,  as  big  as  the  body  of  a  gross  man,  or  a  tub.  The  king  useth  not 
"^  such  pomps  and  magnificence  as  doth  the  king  of  Calicut,  but  is  of  such 
'^  humanity  and  affability,  that  a  child  may  come  to  his  presence  and  speak 
"  with  him.     It  is  in  a  manner  incredible  to  speak  of  the  rich  jewels,  pre- 
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^  cioiiB  stones,  pearls,  and  especially  rubies  which  he  weareth,  surmounting 
**  in  value  any  great  city.  Not  long  afber,  news  were  brought  that  the  king 
"  of  Ava  was  coming  with  a  mighty  force,  whom  the  king  with  an  innumer- 
^  able  army  went  to  resist."  This  army  probably  was  the  force  which  Bin- 
ja  Ran  led  up  the  Erawati  to  Prome,  and  then  on  to  Pug^.  This  expedi- 
122-  tion  may  have  been  made  to  resist  an  anticipated  attack,  but  in  the  Talaing 
history,  it  is-  represented,  with  some  dubiousness,  as  a  pilgrimage  to  the  pago- 
das at  those  cities.  When  Yertomannus  says,  ''  here  are  not  many  ele- 
phants," he  must  mean  in  the  city,  for  the  great  strength  of  Pegu  consist- 
ed in  elephants ;  or  they  may  all  have  been  gathered  at  a  distance  to  accom- 
pany the  army.  •  • 

Early  in  the  sixteenth  century,  we  have  notices  of  Pegu  by  Portuguese 
voyagers,  who  under  Yasco  de  Quma  had  doubled  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
Their  actions  in  Pegu  are  recorded  in  the  history  of  "  The  Portuguese  in 
..  India,  by  Manuel  de  Faria  y  Sousa,  translated  by  Stevens  into  English,  and 
printed  at  London  in  1695."  The  Portuguese  were  established  at  Malacca 
under  Albuquerque  in  1510.  In  1517,  John  de  Sylvera  went  to  Bengal 
with  four  sail.  He  was  invited  by  the  king  of  Arakan  to  his  country,  and 
he  appears  to  have  gone  to  Chatigam,  then  a  port  of  that  king's  dominions. 
In  1519,  it  is  recorded  that  Antony  Correa,  "  concluded  a  treaty  with  the 
"  king  of  P^u  at  Martavan,  when  peace  was  sworn  to  by  both  parties  with 
^  solemn  ceremonies.  The  metropolis  of  the  kingdom  is  Bagao,  corruptly 
«  caUed  P^u-" 

We  have  seen  in  the  TaUing  history  that  the  last  king  of  Pegpi  was 
Ta-ka-rwut-bi,  who  succeeded  to  the  throne  in  1526,  and  was  conquered  by 
the  king  of  Taungu,  styled  Ta-beng  Shw^-hti,  the  capital  having  surrendered 
in  1538.  How  a  Portuguese  force  happened  to  be  present  on  this  occasion 
but  which  is  not  noticed  in  the  native  histories,  is  thus  stated  by  Sousa, 
'^  Ferdinand  de  Morales  was  sent  by  the  Yiceroy  with  a  great  galeon  to 
'*  trade  at  Pegu.  Pegu  was  then  invaded  by  the  king  of  Brama.  Brama  had 
"  been  tributary  to  P^^,  but  had  revolted.  The  cause  of  this  was  that  30,000 
"  Bramas  laboured  in  the  king  of  Pegu's  works.  The  king  used  to  visit 
'^  them,  attended  only  by  his  women.  They  suddenly  rose  and  murdered 
'^  the  king,  and  fled  to  their  own  country.  Then  Para  Mandara,  king  of  the 
*'  Bramas,  rose,  recovered  his  own  kingdom  of  Ava,  and  overrun  the  Laos 
**  and  other  countries  tributary  to  Pegu.  The  king  of  Brama  now  iQvaded 
'^  Pegu  with  such  a  power,  that  the  two  armies  consisted  of  two  millions  of 
''  men  with  10,000  elephaDts.  Morales  went  into  a  galliot,  and  commanding 
^'  the  fleet  of  Pegu,  made  a  great  havock  among  the  enemy's  ships.  Brama 
*'  came  on  by  land  like  a  torrent^  carrying  all  before  him,  and  his  fleet 
^  covering  the  river,  though  as  great  as  the  Ganges.  With  this  power  he 
'^  easily  gained  the  city,  aud  the  kingdom  of  Pegu.     At  the  point  Ginamarre- 
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'^  ca  was  a  furious,  bloody,  and  desperate  fight.  But  the  Pegus  overpowered 
**  by  the  Bramas  deserted  Morales,  who  alone  in  his  galliot  maintained 
*^  himself  against  the  enemies,  performing  wonders  with  vast  slaughter  of 
**  them ;  but  oppressed  by  the  multitude,  he  was  killed."  Of  the  Peguans 
generally  it  is  remarked  that  *'  their  bodies  are  all  wrought  blue  with  hot 
*'  iron  down  to  their  knees.  Ip  general,  they  are  not  only  not  civilized,  but 
"  very  brutal." 

In  this  accoimt  it  should  be  observed  that  the  Portuguese  historian, 
writing  more  than  a  century  after  the  events  described,  and  probably  from 
imperfect  documents,  in  addition  to  evident  exaggerations  on  points  where 
the  European  actors  in  this  tragedy  might  have  furnished  more  accurate 
information,  has  been  led  to  narrate  supposed  events,  which  caused  or  pre- 
ceded the  invasion  of  Pegu  by  "  the  king  of  Brama."  These  are  in  them- 
selves highly  improbable,  and  not  to  be  found  in  the  native  histories.  The 
king  of  Brama  is,  in  fact,  Meng-ta-ra,  or  Tabeng  Shw6  hti,  king  of  Tdungu, 
who,  as  has  already  been  stated,  had  by  a  remarkable  train  of  events  come 
to  represent  the  national  party  of  Burma,  against  the  Shan  dynasties  of  Ava 
and  Pegu.  The  term  Para  Mandara  (Phr&  Meng^ra)  is  a  title  equivalent 
to  the  king's  Majesty.  In  the  native  histories  no  distinct  cause  is  alleged 
for  the  invasion  of  Pegu  by  the  king  of  Taungu  ;  but  the  relations  between 
the  two  monarchies,  for  about  a  century  before,  sufficiently  account  for  the 
event.  If  "  Brama"  of  Taungu  had  not  been  exactly  tributary  to  Pegu, 
he  had  for  several  generations,  when  it  was  convenient,  depended  on  the  lat- 
ter to  support  him  in  resisting  Ava.  By  the  Burmese  history,  the  chief  of 
Taungu,  so  early  as  the  year  788  (A.  D.,  1426), had  offered  to  become  tribu- 
tary to  Binya  Kankit,  if  he  helped  him  to  the  throne  of  Ava,  which  the 
chief  of  Taungu  claimed  as  his  right.  The  two  kings  had  entered  into  an 
alliance,  and  in  1481,  the  then  king  of  Taungpi,  fearful  of  an  attack  from 
Ava,  sent  his  wife  and  children  for  safety  to  Peg^.  Afterwards,  the  two 
kings  quarrelled  in  A.  D.  1496,  or  thereabouts ;  the  king  of  Pegu  attacked 
Dwarawati,  a  fort  and  city  belonging  to  Taungu,  but  the  expedition  was  " 
unsuccessful.  Such  an  incident  as  Burmese  prisoners  or  labourers  when  at 
work,  being  visited  by  a  king  of  P^^  unaccompanied  by  male  attendants, 
may  be  regarded  as  in  the  highest  degree  improbable.  There  is  no  trace  of 
such  an  event  or  of  the  king's  death  under  such  circumstances  in  the  Taliiing 
or  Burmese  history.  The  last  king  of  Pegu,  of  the  Shan  dynasty,  who  was 
dethroned  by  Tabeng  Shw^  hti,  died,  as  we  have  seen,  in  the  jungle,  having  \^.^^ 
no  army,  and  the  king  of  Ava  having  failed  to  give  him  further  support. 
Some  rumours  of  his  having  been  assassinated  in  the  jungle  may  have  reach- 
ed the  Portuguese,  and  have  given  rise  to  .the  tale  recorded.  "  Para  Mandara, 
kiTig  of  the  Bramas"  who  conquered  P^u,  was  not  the  king  who  recovered 
his  own  *'  kingdom  of  Ava,  and  overran  the  Laos  and  other  countries  tribu- 
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tary  to  P^cl"  Those  conquests  were  accomplished  many  years  after  the 
conquest  of  Pegu,  by  the  successor  of  Tabeng  Shw6  hti,  who  is  generally 
styled  Bureng  Naung,  and  by  the  Portuguese  historian  '  Branginoco'  and 
'  Ghaumigrem.'  Both  of  these  kings  are  mentioned  in  the  TaUing  history 
with  the  title  Meng-ta-rd  (to  which  Phra  would  be  added  in  speaking  of 
them) ;  both  invaded  Siam,  and  both  besieged  Prome,  so  that  the  error 
which  confused  one  with  the  other,  is  not  to  be  wondered  at. 

It  is  doubtful  whether  Bureng  Naung  had  any  hereditary  right  to 
succeed  Tabeng  Shw^  hti.  His  claim  seems  to  have  been  his  great  military 
talent,  and  his  marriage  with  the  king's  sister. 

The  following  statement  is  taken  from  the  Universal  History,  Vol.  YI., 
published  in  London  in  1781.  It  professes  to  derive  its  information  regard- 
ing Pegu  and  the  adjoining  countries  frdm  Portuguese,  Dutch,  and  English 
authorities.  "In  1519,  Antony  Correa  was  sent  to  Bressagukan  (Binya 
"  Ran),  king  of  Pegu,  to  conclude  a  treaty.  That  king  was  slain,  in  1539, 
''  by  some  Banna  labourers  who  were  furnished  by  Para  Mandara,  king  of 
^  the  Barmas.  The  cause  of  the  rising  is  not  stated.  The  king  of  Barma 
"  now  invaded  the  country,  and  Dacha  Bupi,  the  heir  to  the  deceased,  was 
"  unable  to  oppose  him.  At  this  time,  Ferdinand  de  Morales  arrived  with 
^  a  great  galleon,  sent  by  the  Viceroy  of  Gt>a  to  trade.  He  took  the  side 
"  of  Dacha  Bupi,  but  they  could  not  resist  the  overwhelming  numbers  of 
^  the  Barmas,  and  De  Morales  was  slain.     This  occurred  in  1539." 

Here  we  have  the  names  of  the  two  last  kings  of  Pegu,  one  considerably 
distorted,  and  it  is  Binya  Ban  who  is  here  said  to  have  been  killed  by  the 
Burmese  labourers  in  1589.  But  that  king  as  we  have  seen,  died  peaceably 
before  the  great  troubles  came  in  1526.  His  son  and  successor  Takarwutbi, 
whom  we  recognise  in  Dacha  Bupi,  died  (or  was  killed)  in  the  jungle  in 
1539  (or  1540,  by  the  Taliing  history),  and  thi§  date  with  his  flight  and 
death  in  the  jungle  seems  to  give  the  due  to  the  origin  of  the  story  of  the 
king  killed  by  Burmese  labourers. 

Tabeng  Shw6  hti,  having  taken  the  cityof  Hanth&wati,  proceeded  to  lay 
siege  to  Muttama.  This  city,  which  lies  to  the  south-west  of  the  ancient  capital, 
and  at  a  travelling  distance  of  nearly  one  himdred  miles,  was  then  governed 
by  Tsau-bi-nya,  brother-in-law  of  the  conquered  king,  who  had  the  rank  of  a 
Viceroy.  The  siege  operations  against  Muttama,  or  Martaban,  are  related 
in  detail  in  the  Burmese  Maha  lUdzaweng,*  but  the  Talaing  narrative  is 
brief,  and  draws  a  veil  over  the  final  defeat  of  the  Mun  race.  The  besieging 
army  numbered  130,000  men,  with  numerous  vessels  of  every  description. 
The  whole  was  under  the  command  of  Bureng  Naung,  the  king's  brother-in- 
law,  who  is  called  by  the  Portuguese  historian  '  Branginoco.'  Not  a  word  is 
said  in  either  of  the  native  histories  of  Europeans  being  in  the  service  of  the 
*  See  History  of  Burma  race,  Jonmal,  As.  Society  of  Bengal,  Vol.  XXXVIII,  for  1869. 
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king  of  Pegu  on  this  occasion,  but  it  is  mentioned  that  several  ships  were 
moored  in  the  river  opposite  to  Muttama,  for  the  defence  of  the  city,  which  v 
were  manned  by  Muhammadans,  called  on  this  occasion  in  the  Burmese  histo- 
ly  '  Kuld-Panth^.'*  The  native  histories  make  the  siege  occur  in  the  year 
1540,  while  the  Portuguese  account  places  it  in  1544.  The  first  is  probably 
correct ;  the  dates  in  the  Portuguese  history  are  not  to  be  depended  on. 
But  the  story  of  the  siege  is  told  in  simple  language,  and  reveals  the  dread- 
ful doom  of  the  Viceroy  and  his  family,  inflicted  by  the  pitiless  conqueror, 
which  is  passed  over  in  silence  by  the  native  historians. f  The  account  is 
as  follows :  "  In  the  year  1544,  the  king  of  the  Bramas,  by  sea  and  l&nd, 
^'  besieged  i^e  city  of  Martavam,  metropolis  of  the  great  and  flourishing 
''  kingdom  of  that  name,  whose  yearly  revenue  was  three  millions  of  gold. 
^  Chaubainaa  was  then  king,  and  Nbay  Canotoo  Queen  thereof,  who  from 
''the  height  of  fortune  fell  to  the  depth  of  misery.  The  Brama  fleet 
''  consisted  of  700  sail,  100  of  them  great  galleys.  In  them  were  700  Por- 
**  tugueses,  commanded  by  one  John  Cayero,  reputed  a  man  of  valour  and 
<'  conduct.  After  a  siege  of  seven  months  and  five  assaults,  wherein  the 
''  Bramas  lost  12000  men,  Chaubainaa  found  it  was  impossible  to  with- 
*^  stand  that  power  ;  provision  being  already  so  scarce,  that  they  had  eaten 
''  8000  elephants.  He  offered  to  capitulate,  but  no  conditions  were  allowed  by 
^  the  besieger.  He,  therefore,  resolved  to  make  use  of  the  Portugueses,  to 
"  whom  he  had  always  been  very  just  and  serviceable.  But  man  never  re- 
"  members  favours  received  in  prosperity  of  those  he  sees  in  adversity." 

The  history  then  narrates  how  the  unfortunate  Viceroy  entered  into 
communication  with  Cayero,  through  Seixas,  a  Portuguese  in  his  service,  and 
offered,  if  supported  by  all  of  them,  to  become  the  vassal  of  the  king  of 
Portugal.  But  this  was  rejected,  and  a  large  body  of  men  from  the  city 
having  deserted,  discovered  the  design  to  the  besieger.  The  narrative  pro- 
ceeds :  ''  The  king  thus  betrayed,  capitulated  with  the  enemy  for  his  own 
''  and  the  lives  of  his  wife  and  children,  and  leave  to  end  his  days  in  retire- 

*  The  Burmese  hifitorian  has  somewhat  carelessly  applied  the  word  P4n-th^  to 
Muhammadans  from  India  and  Persia  In  the  present  day,  it  is  used  to  designate  the 
Muhammadans  of  Yunan  only.  All  Muhammadans  from  countries  west  of  fiurma  are 
called  '  Pa-thi,'  which  is  believed  to  be  a  corruption  of '  F^rsl.'  The  word  P&nth^  has 
probably  a  different  origin.  The  Burmese  became  acquainted  with  the  Muhammadans 
of  Yunan  several  centuries  ago,  from  the  caravans  of  those  people  trading  to  Ava.  As  . 
their  religion,  and  some  of  their  customs,  differed  from  those  of  the  Chinese,  they,  to 
avoid  the  hateful  name  of  foreigner,  spoke  of  themselves  as  being  Pan-ti  or  Pnn-ti 
=  indigenous,  and  thus,  it  is  believed,  the  name  originated  in  Burma. 

f  In  the  paper  on  the  History  of  the  Burma  race,  J.  A.  S.  Bengal,  Vol.  XXXVIII,  of 
1869,  it  was  stated  that  the  governor  of  Martaban  was  pardoned  by  the  conqueror. 
I  am  now  satisfied  that  this  was  not  the  meaning  of  a  somewhat  obscore  sentence  in 
the  Burmese  history. 
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"  ment.     This  and  more  was  granted  easily,  because  the  conqueror  designed 
^'  to  perform  no  part  of  the  promise.     From  the  city  gate  to   the   king  of 
**  Brama^s  tent  was  a  league  distance,  all  which  way  was  a  lane  of  many 
*^  thousand  musketiers  of  sundry  nations,  and  next  the  gate  were  posted  the 
*'  Portugueses.     The  first  came  out  was  the  Queen  in  a  chair  with  her  two 
*^  daughters,  and  two  sons  in  two  others.     About  them  forty  beautiful  ladies 
^  led  by  as  many  ancient  ones,  encompassed  by  Talegrepos  (a  sort   of  reli- 
**  gious  men  among  them,  habited  like  our  Capuchins),  who  prayed  and  com- 
^  forted  them.     Then  came  the  king  guarded  by  his   enemies,   seated  on   a 
^'  small  she-elephant,  cloathed  in  black  velvet ;  his  head,  beard,  and  eyebrows 
"  shaved,  and  a  rope  about  his  neck,  which  moved  even  the  enemy  to  com- 
"  passion.     The  unfortunate  king   seeing   the   Portugueses,  would  not  stir 
^  one  foot  till  they  were  removed  from  that  post,  and  that  done  went  on. 
^  Being  come  before  the  king  of  Brama,  he  cast  himself  at  his  feet,  but  not 
^  being  able  to  speak  for  grief,  the  Baolim  of  Mounay  Talaypor,  Chief  Priest 
**  of  those  Gentiles,  and  esteemed  a  saint,  made  an  harangue  in  his  behalf, 
of  force  to  have  moved  to  compassion  any  other  but  that  obdurate  king. 
The  miserable  king,  his  queen,  children,  and  ladies  were  secured.     The  two 
"  following  days  were  spent  in  removing  the  treasure,  at  which  a  thousand 
men  laboured,  and  it  amounted  to  100  millions  of  gold.     The  third  day,  the 
army  had  liberty  to  plunder,  which  lasted  four  days,  and  was  valued  12 
"  millions.     Next,  the  city  was  burnt,  wherein  peidshed  by  fire  and  sword 
*^  above  60,000  souls,  besides  as  many  made   slaves  ;  2000  temples,  and 
**  40,000  houses  were  laid  even  with  the  ground.     There  were  in  the  town 
^  6000  pieces  of  cannon,  100,000  quintals  of  pepper,  and  as  much  of  other 
'^  spices.     The  morning  that  followed  this  destruction,  there  appeared  on  a 
**  bill,  called  Beydoo,  21  gibbets,  with  a  strong  guard  of  horse.     Thither  was 
*^  led  the  queen  with  her  children  and  ladies,  in  all  making  140,  and  were  all 
**"  hanged  up  by  the  feet.     The  king  and  fifty  men  of  great  quality  were 
**  cast  into  the  sea  with  stones  about  their  necks.     The  army  seeing  this 
^  barbarity  mutinied,  and  the   king  was  in  great  danger.     He  leaving  peo- 
ple to  rebuild  the  ruined   city,  returned  to  Pegu  with  the  rest  of  his  army, 
and  among  them  John  Cayero  and  his  700  Portugueses.     Of  these  four 
stayed  at  Martavam." 
King  Tabeng  Shw6  hti,  before  his  departure  for  Pegu  city,  received  the 
submission  of  the  governor  of  Maulamyding,  and  took  the  precaution  to 
guard  the  frontier  towards  Zimm6.     At  the  ancient  capital  he  was  con- 
secrated king.    He  put  the  fortifications  in  repair,  and  with  great  solemnity 
placed  a  new  hti  on  the  summit  of  the  Shwe  mau  dau  pagoda,  and  after- 
wards one  on  that  of  the  Shw6  Dagun.     He  thus  proclaimed  his  sovereignty 
of  the  ancient  Tal^ng  kingdom.     But  he  determined  to  push  his  conquests 
without  delay.  As  a  first  step  towards  asserting  his  right  to  the  throne  of  Ava, 
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he  collected  an  annj  to  advance  against  Prome,  where  Meng  Kh&ung  was  tri- 
butary king  under  the  Shan  king  of  Ava,  Thoh4nbw&,  whose  daughter  he 
had  married.  Tabeng  Shwe  hti  proceeded  with  his  army  tip  the  Erawati, 
Bureng  Naung  being  the  general  in  command.  He  invested  Prome  by  land 
and  water,  but  did  not  make  any  assault,  as  the  place  was  strong  and  well 
defended  with  guns.  While  thus  engaged,  news  arrived  that  the  Shan  king 
of  Ava  was  marching  down  with  a  large  army  to  the  relief  of  Prome.  Half 
of  the  army  was  sent  to  meet  this  force.  It  was  under  Bureng  Naung,  who 
attacked  the  Ava  force  with  his  accustomed  vigour  and  utterly  defeated  it.* 
A  force  from  Arakan  also,  brought  to  assist  the  besieged,  was  compelled  to 
fly.  The  besieging  force  having  sustained  heavy  loss,  was  compelled  to  trust 
to  famine  for  the  surrender  of  the  city.  The  unfortunate  king  of  Prome  was 
at  length  forced  to  surrender,  and  proceeding  to  his  conqueror's  camp,  atten- 
ded by  the  superior  of  the  Budhist  monks,  implored  mercy  for  himself  and 
fiEtmily.  The  native  histories  place  this  event  in  the  year  904,  or  June  1542, 
the  siege  having  lasted  for  seven  months.  The  king  and  queen,  it  is  stated 
in  the  Burmese  history,  were  sent  as  prisoners  to  Taungu,  and  no  more  men- 
tion is  made  of  them.  The  Portuguese  history  states  that  the  siege  occurred 
in  1546.  This  is  incorrect,  but  the  events  recorded  may,  no  doubt,  be  relied  on. 
The  queen  of  Prome,  who  was  older  than  her  husband,  appears  to  have  had 
the  direction  of  affairs  in  the  city.  She  offered  to  pay  tribute,  and  hold  the 
crown  from  Tabeng  Shwe  hti.  But  "  the  king  insisted  that  the  queen 
"  should  put  herself  into  his  hands  with  all  her  treasure  ;  but  she  knowing 
"  how  perfidious  he  was,  resolved  to  defend  herself.  He  gave  several  assaults, 
"  and  by  the  sword  and  a  plague  that  raged  in  the  army,  lost  80,000 
"  men,  among  which  were  500  Portugueses."  It  is  also  stated  that  a  mount 
was  raised  overlooking  the  town,  and  being  well  armed  with  cannon  lefb  no 
place  of  safety  to  the  besieged.  But  in  a  sally,  the  besieged  destroyed  the 
mount,  and  carried  off  80  cannons.  Tabeng  Shw6  hti  on  this  occasion  was 
wounded,  and  *^  in  a  rage  slew  2000  Portugueses  that  were  upon  the  guard 
as  negligent  of  their  duty."  Probably  there  is  an  error  here  in  the  number ; 
200  artillery  men  being  more  likely  intended.  The  savage  treatment  of  the 
king  and  queen  is  very  different  to  what  is  narrated  by  the  Burmese  his- 
torian.    "  The  queen  was  publicly  whipped  and  delivered  up  to  the  lust  of 

*  The  Fortogoese  liistozy  has  oansed  some  confVifiion  regarding  the  events  which 
led  to  thiB  siege  by  stating — **  The  king  of  Brama  was  alarmed  by  him  of  Siam,  who 
attempted  to  recover  the  kingdom  of  Tangn,  which  had  been  wrested  from  him." 
For  Siam  here  most  be  understood  the  northern  Shan  or  Shian  oou federation,  now 
led  \}j  the  king  of  Ava.  This  king  did  claim  the  allegiance  of  T&nngn,  whioh  state 
had  formerly  been  subject  to  his  predecessors.  It  was  never  claimed  by  Siam.  The 
Siamese  and  Shians  both  belong  to  the  ThiU  race,  and  the  early  European  writers  may 
thus  occasionally  have  coursed  the  two.  In  Father  Sangermano's  work  on  Burma,  the 
Shan  people  are  always  called  *  Sciam' 
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*'  the  soldiers  until  she  died.  The  young  king  waa  tied  to  her  dead  hody 
'*  and  cast  into  the  river.  The  same  was  done  with  300  gentlemen,  after 
"stakes  were  drove  through  their  bodies." 

Tabeng  Shw6  hti  appointed  one  of  the  brothers  of  Bureng  Naung 
tributary  king  of  Prome,  with  the  title  of  Tha-dodhamma  E.idz4.  He 
then  returned  to  Hanthawati,  where  he  endeavoured  by  works  of  religious 
merit  to  atone  for  the  guilt  of  bloodshed.  He  cast  a  pure  gold  image  of 
Bndha,  and  next  built  a  new  palace.  But  he  was  not  left  long  in  repose. 
In  Ava  on  the  death  of  Tho-hanbwS,  the  chief  of  Unbaung  named  Khun- 
mh4ing-nge  had  been  elected  to  the  throne.  He  determined  to  retake  Prome. 
Ho  marched  down  at  the  head  of  an  army  formed  of  the  troops  of  seven  Shan 
chiefs.  Tabeng  Shw6  hti  quickly  came  to  the  rescue  of  his  tributary  king. 
The  Shans  once  more  were  defeated  near  Prome,  and  Bureng  Naung 
followed  them  up  the  Erawati,  capturing  all  the  cities  as  far  as  Pugan. 
He  also  appeared  before  Ava,  but  apparently  thinking  it  too  strong  to  be 
safely  attacked,  the  army  returned  to  Pugan,  and  there  he  established  his 
frontier  post.*  The  king  having  taken  measures  for  the  safety  of  his  army, 
returned  to  Pegu,  where  he  arrived  in  the  year  906,  or  August,  1544* 
In  the  following  year,  he  was  again  solemnly  consecrated,  assuming  the 
title  of  King  of  Kings,  which  may  be  translated  *  Emperor.'  The  tributary 
kings  of  Prome,  Tdungu,  and  Martaban  were  present  to  do  homage ;  and 
Bureng  Naung  was  formally  declared  Ein-She-meng,  or  crown  prince. 

About  this  time,  the  king  of  Arakan  died,  and  Tabeng  Shw6  hti  made 
an  expedition  to  that  country,  to  place  his  brother  on  the  throne.  The 
emperor,  appears  to  have  failed  to  take  the  capital,  but  eventually  the  son 
of  the  late  king,  styled  Maha  Dhammarit,  on  agreeing  to  present  gold  and 
silver  flowers,  was  confirmed  on  the  throne,  and  the  emperor  then  returned  to 
Pegu.  This  expedition  occurred  in  the  year  908,  or  A.  D.,  1546-47.  The 
return  of  the  emperor  seems  to  have  been  hastened  by  news  of  a  movement, 
which  this  time  was  really  made  by  the  king  of  Siam.  That  monarch  had 
lately  taken  possession  of  Tavoy,  a  town  which  for  many  years  had  been  a  dis- 
puted possession  between  the  two  countries.  The  emperor  determined  to  punish 
this  aggression,  not  by  seizing  the  town  in  question,  but  by  marching  on 
the  capital  of  his  enemy.  All  the  arrangements  were  as  usual  entrusted  to 
Bureng  Naung.  The  emperor  left  his  capital  in  the  year  910  (November, 
1548),  and  proceeded  to  Muttama  (Martaban),  where  the  army  had  already 

*  This  expedition  up  the  Erawati,  called  the  'Qaeytor'  by  the  Portngaese  historian, 
has  by  him  been  mixed  up  with  the  siege  of  Prome  two  years  earlier.  It  is  said  that  the 
invader  returned  from  Ava,  becanse  he  heard  the  king  of  Siam  was  coming  to  its  relief. 
This  oan  only  refer  to  the  northern  Shans.  In  the  native  histories,  no  reason  is  girea 
for  the  retreat  from  Ava  on  this  occasion.  The  Portngaese  historian  then  refers  to 
the  Empire  of  Calaminam,  and  to  affaii<s  which  ocoorred  many  years  later,  but  of 
which  the  writer  evidently  had  a  veiy  confused  notion. 
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assembled.  The  plan  was  to  march  eastward  from  that  city  to  Mjawati  on 
the  Thaung-yin  River,  and  from  thence  to  the  upper  course  of  the  Mo-nam, 
the  'mother  of  waters',  on  which  river  Yodaya,  the  then  capital  of  Siam,  was 
situated.  The  army  occupied  in  succession  the  fortified  cities  of  Kamanbaik, 
Th&uk-kat^,  and  Pi-tha-lauk,  and  then  moved  down  by  land  and  water  to 
the  capital.  But  from  the  strength  of  the  wall,  the  deep  and  broad  moat,  the 
numerous  water- courses,  and  the  ships  moored  and  armed  with  guns  manned 
by  foreigners,  the  city  was  deemed  to  be  too  strong  for  an  assault,  and  the 
emperor,  with  the  advice  of  Bureng  N4ung,  determined  to  retire.  In 
retreating  towards  Kamanbaik  ('  Camambee'  of  the  Portuguese)  and  the  other 
places  they  had  captured,  they  were  attacked  by  the  Siamese,  but  entirely 
defeated  them,  and  even  took  prisoner  a  son-in-law  of  the  king's.  According 
to  the  Burmese  history,  the  king  of  Siam  then  entered  into  negociations  and 
promised,  if  his  son-in-law  were  released,  to  pay  tribute.  This  was  agreed  to 
by  Tabeng  Shw6  htl,  and  the  invading  army  then  retired.  The  king  returned 
to  his  capital  in  April,  1549. 

The  Portuguese  history  gives  two  accoimts  of  this  expedition  ;  one  in 
the  first  volume,  in  which  it  is  (wrongly)  .represented  as  the  second  invasion 
of  Siam  by  Tabeng  Shw6  hti,  and  states  that  the  Portuguese  who  accompa- 
nied the  army,  were  only  180  men  under  James  Soarez ;  and  another  more 
detailed  account  in  the  third  volume,  in  which  the  Portuguese  force  is  stated 
to  have  been  one  thousand.  Both  accoimts  give  the  year  1549  as  the  date 
of  the  expedition,  and  the  Burmese  history  states  that  it  lasted  from  Novem- 
ber 1548  to  April,  1549.  In  the  Burmese  and  Talaing  histories,  not  a  word  is 
said  as  to  the  leader  of  the  Portuguese,  James  Soarez  de  Melo,  though 
they  speak  generally  of  foreigners.  But  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  guns,  which 
were  worked  by  the  Portaguese,  were  regarded  with  great  importance  by 
the  emperor.  The  Portuguese  history  afber  relating  that  an  illegitimate 
son  of  a  murdered  king  of  Siam  had  succeeded  to  the  throne,  continues 
thus : — ^^  The  king  of  Brama,  or  Pegu,  for  it  is  the  same,  seeing  the  affairs 
'*  of  Siam  in  confusion,  resolved  to  conquer  that  kingdom.  He  raised  an 
"  army  of  800,000  men,  among  which  mere  1000  Portugueses,  40,000  horse, 
^  60,000  musqueteers,  20,000  elephants,  1000  cannon  drawn  by  as  many 
"  yoke  of  oxen  and  Abadas,  and  1000  waggons  of  ammunition  drawn  by 
"  buffaloes.  The  Portugueses  were  commanded  by  James  Soarez  de  Melo, 
'^  called  the  Gallego,  who  came  to  India  in  the  year  1538 ;  in  1542,  was 
''  pyrating  about  Mozambique ;  in  1547,  was  at  the  relief  of  Malacca ; 
"  and  in  1549,  being  in  the  service  of  this  king,  was  worth  four  millions  in 
"  jewels  and  other  things  of  value,  had  a  pension  of  200,000  ducats  yearly, 
''  and  the  title  of  the  king's  brother,  was  supream  governor  of  all  his 
"dominions,  and  general  of  his  army.*  The  king  marched  with  that 
*  The  position  of  Soarez  is  here  perhaps  exaggerated ;  but  that  he  held  a  high 
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'^  prodigious  multitude,  and  after  one  repulse  took  the  fort  of  Tapuram, 
**  defended  bj  2000  Siamites,  putting  aU  to  the  sword  with  the  loss  of 
"  3,000  men.  By  the  way  the  city  of  Tuvopisam  surrendered,  and  he  sat  down 
^before  Odiaa,  the  capital  of  Slam,  which  seemed  to  make  no  account  of 
^that  great  power.  James  Soarez,  who  commanded  in  chief,  surprized  hereat, 
^  gave  an  assault  and  lost  10,000  men.  Another  attempt  was  made  with 
"elephants,  but  with  no  better  success.  *  *  •  •  *  Five  months 
**  being  spent  with  the  loss  of  150,000  men,  news  was  brought  that 
*^  Xemindoo,  a  man  of  great  parts  had  rebelled  at  Pegu  and  killed  15,000 
^  men  that  opposed  him.  As  soon  as  this  was  known  in  the  camp,  120,000 
"  Pegues  deserted,  in  hatred  to  that  foreign  king  that  oppressed,  and  to  the 
^  insolence  of  James  Soarez  who  commanded  them." 

It  appears  that  there  were  some  Portuguese  in  the  city  under  the 
command  of  James  Pereyra,  who  served  the  guns,  and  probably  caused  the 
failure  of  the  attack.  Certain  diiferences  are  apparent  in  the  accounts  of 
the  native  historians  and  of  the  Portuguese,  as  to  the  causes  which  led  to 
the  retreat  of  the  Burmese  army.  The  former  attribute  it  to  the  prudence 
of  the  king  on  seeing  the  great  difficulties  before  him  ;  and  omit  to  mention 
the  failure  of  an  assault.  The  insurrection  of  Xemindoo  in  Pegu  at  this 
time  also  is  not  mentioned.  But  it  broke  out,  according  both  to  the  Burmese 
and  Tal&ing  histories,  immediately  after  the  return  of  the  army,  and  possibly 
the  presence  of  the  discontented  Talaing  soldiers  was  deemed  a  favourable 
opportunity.  Before  the  insurrection,  the  Burmese  history  relates  that  king 
Tabeng  Shw6  hti  had  become  utterly  incapable  from  constant  drunkenness, 
the  liquor  being  supplied  by  a  nephew  of  James  Soarez,  a  youth  to  whom 
the  emperor  had  taken  a  liking,  and  who  was  his  constant  companion.*  At 
length,  Bureng  N4ung  banished  this  young  man  from  the  country,  and  then 
took  the  whole  power  into  his  own  hands.  His  father,  who  was  the  tributary 
king  of  T&ungu,  had  died  in  the  previous  year,  and  one  of  his  brothers  or 
kinsmen  had  been  appointed  with  the  title  of  Meng  Khaung.  Bureng  N4ung 
was  the  virtual  ruler  of  the  empire,  and  the  acknowledged  successor  of  the 
emperor,  to  whom  he  appears  to  have  been  a  faithful  officer. 

It  was  in  the  month  Pyatho,  911  (December,  154!0),  according  to  the 
Burmese  history,  that  the  insurrection  of  Thamin-htau,  or  Thaminhtau  ra  ma, 
broke  out.  He  is  called  by  the  Portuguese '  Xemindoo.'  He  is  represented 
in  the  Talaing  history  as  being  a  son  of  Binya  Kan,  the  last  king  but  one  of 
the  dynasty  of  Wararu,  by  an  inferior  woman  of  the  palace.     He  had  been 

post  is  apparent  firom  the  Burmese  histoiy,  in  which  subsequently  his  name  occurs  aa 

^^    Pits-tsa-rit,' with  the  affix  ''  Meng/'  or  Lord.  His  miserable  end  will  be  seen  hereafter. 

*  In  a  royal  order,  issued  not  very  long  ago,  degrading  an  officer  of  high  rank, 

this  historical  incident  was  referred  to,   aa  illustrating  the  evil   effects  of  drinking 

intoxicating  liquor,  and  the  danger  of  familiar  assoolation  with  foreigners. 
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a  Bahan,  but  threw  off  his  monastic  habit  and  became  a  layman.  He  then 
took  the  name  of  Thaminhtau,  and  began  to  collect  follower^  in  the  delta  of 
the  Erawati,  where  the  Mun  race  was  most  numerous,  and  where  a  rebel 
force  could  most  easily  avoid  attack.  He  was  at  first  very  successful, 
having  taken  D&la  and  even  Syriam ;  he  then  marched  boldly  to  attack  i^ 
Makau,  a  fort  only  sixteen  miles  south  of  the  capital.  Here  he  was 
attacked  by  troops  sent  from  Hanthawati,  and  was  defeated.  He  retreated 
to  Syriam,  where  Bureng  Naung  routed  his  followers.  He  fled  westward,  and 
Bureng  Naung  followed  him  up,  and  fixed  his  head  quarters  at  Dala,  from 
whence  he  sent  out  parties  in  all  directions  to  hunt  down  the  fugitives. 
During  this  confusion,  the  emperor  was  under  the  care  of  the  governor  of 
Tsit-taung,  who  had  the  title  of  Thamin-tsau  dwut,  or  Thamindurit.  He  is 
called  by  the  Portuguese  historian  '  Xemin  of  Zatan.'  This  yoimg  man  also 
was  a  scion  of  the  Shan  royal  family  of  Pegu.  He  had  been  educated  at 
the  same  kyoung  as  Thaminhtau,  and  was  strongly  recommended  to  the 
emperor  by  the  Phungyi,  or  abbot,  of  the  monastery.  He  was  soon  taken 
into  favour,  and  was  entirely  trusted  by  Bureng  Naung.  His  two  younger 
brothers  had  appointments  in  the  palace,  one  being  commander  of  the 
emperor's  bodyguard.  The  emperor  had  gone  for  change  to  a  temporary 
palace  at  Pantarau,  when  a  report  was  brought,  no  doubt  to  draw  him  away 
to  a  remote  place,  that  a  white  elephant  had  been  seen  east  of  the  Tsit-taung 
Biver,  near  the  ancient  city  of  Katha.  To  capture  a  white  elephant  at  this 
juncture  would  have  a  good  effect  on  the  whole  people,  and  the  emperor  was 
easily  inveigled  into  the  jungle  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains.  There  he  was 
murdered  by  one  of  the  brothers  of  Thamindwut,  in  May,  1550.  The  latter 
at  once  proclaimed  himself  king  at  Tsit-taung,  and  soon  after  took  possession 
of  Hanthawati,  where  he  was  consecrated  according  to  ancient  custom. 

Tabeng  Shwe  hti  had  reigned  ten  years  in  Tdungu,  his  native  kingdom, 
and  ton  years  as  emperor  in  Hanthawati.  Tlie  Talking  history  records 
that  he  made  gi*eat  gifts  to  the  national  pagodas  of  Shw6-maudau  and 
Shwe  Dagun  ;  and  that  he  constructed  a  road  between  Pegu  and  Tdungu,  ^ 
\4nth  wells,  zayats,  and  gardens  for  the  use  of  travellers.  This  road,  which 
was  well  raised  above  the  level  of  ordinary  floods,  still  exists.  He  built  a 
pagoda  at  Taungu,  which  was  completed  only  the  yeai'  before  his  death,  as 
has  been  proved  from  an  inscription  on  a  silver  scroll,  discovered  at  that  city 
a  few  years  ago.  The  pagoda  was  built  for  the  benefit,  by  means  of  the 
merit  acquired  by  building  it,  of  himself  and  family,  and  in  memory  of  his 
father.     He  was  only  thirty-six  years  of  age  when  he  died. 

Bureng  Naung  was  at  Dala  when  these  events  occurred,  and  finding 
the  strength  of  the  country  against  him,  determined  to  march  to  Taungu. 
On  the  way  he  was  joined  by  his  wife  who  managed  to  escape  from  the 
city.     When  arrived   at   TAurigu,  he  found  that   his   brother   Thi-ha-thu 
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would  not  open  the  gates  to  him.  But  all  the  best  officers,  Burma,  Talaiiig^ 
and  Sban,  had  great  confidence  in  him,  and  gathered  to  his  camp.  A  force 
sufficient  to  blockade  the  city  was  thus  collected.  In  Pegu,  the  struggle 
went  on  between  the  two  Talaing  chiefs,  Thaminhtau  and  Thamindwut. 
The  latter,  in  possession  of  the  capital,  exercised  his  authority  with  such 
cruelty,  that  the  nobles  called  in  his  rival,  who  advanced  with  an  army 
collected  principally  at  Muttama.  A  battle  was  fought  near  the  city  in 
which  Thaminhtau  was  victorious.  Thamindwut  was  taken  prisoner  and 
beheaded.  He  had  reigned  for  three  months  and  a  half.  These  events  are 
thus  recorded  in  the  Portuguese  history :  "  Xemindoo  (Thaminhtau) 
'*  rebelled  against  the  king  of  Pegu  (Tabeng  Shwe  hti),  and  sent  James 
"  Soarez  to  suppress  him.  He  followed  him  to  the  city  of  Cevadi,  and  he 
"  slipping  by,  got  into  Pegu,*  because  the  city  sided  with  him.  The  queen 
*•  fled  to  the  castle,t  where  she  was  defended  by  twenty  Portugueses  till  the 
*  king  came  and  put  the  rebels  to  flight.  J  The  army  entered  the  city  and 
**  put  to  the  sword  not  only  men,  women,  and  children,  but  even  the  beasts  ; 
**  nothing  escaped,  but  what  was  within  the  liberty  of  James  Soarez  his  house, 
"  which  the  king  had  ordered  should  be  exempted. §  Above  twelve  thousand 
^  saved  themselves  therein.  The  plunder  was  unaccountable.  James  Soarez 
^  alone  got  above  three  millions.  At  his  intercession,  the  king  pardoned  a 
*'  Portuguese  who  had  furnished  Xemindoo  which  ammunition.  Though  the 
"  king  escaped  the  hands  of  Xemindoo,  he  could  not  the  villainy  of  Ximi-de- 
^'  Zatan  (Ximi  is  equivalent  to  a  Duke,  and  he  really  is  one  of  Satan's  crea- 
•'  ting),  who  murdered  him  in  the  delightful  city  of  Zatan.  ||  The  tray  tor  was 
"  immediately  proclaimed  king,  and  falling  among  the  murdered  Prince's 
"  men,  killed  three  of  those  that  belonged  to  James  Soarez,  who  fled  to  the 
"  city  Ova,  and  afterwards  at  Pegu  was  reconciled  to  this  new  king,  till 
"  Xemindoo,  who  fled  before,  came  on  again  with  a  powerful  army.  Ximi 
"  commanded  James  Soarez  and  his  Portugueses  to  mai'ch  with  him  against 


i 


*  The  Portagnese  historian  here  confuaeB  Thamiuhtan  (Xemindoo)  with  Thamin- 
dwnt  (Ximindezaton).  The  first  did  not  enter  the  city  of  Pegu  until  he  had  conquered 
the  last ;  whereas  Thamindwut  entered  the  capital  in  little  more  than  a  month  after 
^     the  murder  of  the  Emperor.   Cevadi  is  Sarawadi,  =  Tharawati. 

t  This  may  be  either  the  qneen  of  Tabeng  Shw^  hti  or  of  Bureng.  The  latter  as 
we  have  seen  soon  after  joined  her  husband. 

X  This  can  only  refer  to  Bureng  Naung  on  his  march  to  Taungu,  when,  though  he 
was  not  attacked,  he  did  not  Venture  to  enter  Pegu  city. 

§  This  sentence  can  only  refer  to  the  taking  of  the  city  by  Thamindwut,  when 
his  army  would  be  sure  to  plunder  the  city.  The  Portuguese  historian  has  been 
puzzled  by  the  numerous  "  kings,"  who  in  a  short  time  enjoyed  that  title  among  the 
people. 

II  Tabeng  Shw^  hti  was  murdered  some  distance  from  the  city,  but  within  the 
^    territory  pertaining  to  Tsit-taung  ( ss  ^atnn). 
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''  the  enemy  ;  but  before  he  came  thither,  the  punishment  of  his 
"  lence  reached  him,  as  we  shall  see  hereafber.  Zataa  was  taken  and  beheaded 
'*  by  Xemindoo,  who  gave  out  it  was  for  the  killing  of  Soarez,  as  if  the 
'<  murder  of  the  king  had  not  been  a  more  justifiable  motive.  Thus  the 
"  first  rebel  possessed  himself  of  the  crown  till  Mandaragri,*  the  kte  king's 
''  brother-in-law,  claimed  it  in  right  of  his  wife,  and  coming  to  a  battle, 
*'  gave  him  such  a  total  defeat,  that  Xemindoo  fled  to  the  mountains  where 
''  he  married  a  poor  fellow's  daughter.  He  discovered  himself  to  her,  and  she 
'*  revealed  it  to  her  father,  at  such  time  as  great  rewards  were  proposed  to 
''  such  as  should  discover  him.  The  father-in-law  delivered  him  up  to  the 
"king  who  cut  off  his  head." 

In  a  subsequent  part  of  the  history,  this  story  is  again  told,  but  with 
some  variations,  and  the  battle  between  Xemindoo  and  the  king  (Bureng 
Naung)  is  erroneously  represented  as  having  occurred  before  Xemin  de  Zatan 
became  king,  thus  antedating  the  event  by  more  than  a  twelvemonth.f 
The  account  is  extracted,  as  it  relates  the  fate  of  Soarez  in  the  city  of  Pegu, 
after  he  became  "  reconciled"  to  the  usurper.  '*  Xemindoo  was  of  the 
"  ancient  blood  royal  of  Pegu,  a  great  preacher  and  esteemed  a  saint.  He 
"  made  a  sermon  so  efficacious  against  the  tyranny  of  princes  and  oppression 
"  of  that  kingdom,  that  he  was  taken  out  of  the  pulpit  and  proclaimed  king, 
''  whereupon  he  slew  5,000  Bramas  in  the  palace,  seizing  all  the  treasure,  and 
"  in  a  few  days  all  the  strongholds  in  the  kingdom  submitted  to  him.  The 
'*  armies  of  the  two  kings  met  within  two  leagues  of  the  city  of  Pegu.  That 
«  of  Brama  consisted  of  350,000  men,  Xemindoo's  of  600,000.  Of  the  Utter 
"  about  300,000  were  slain,  and  60,000  of  the  former.  The  victorious  king 
"  entered  Pegu,  and  contrary  to  agreement  slew  many,  and  seized  great  trea- 
''  sures.  Meanwhile  the  city  Martavam  declares  for  Xemindoo,  killing  2,000 
"  Bramas.  Xemin  of  Zatan  did  the  same  in  the  city  of  that  name.  The  king 
"  marched  towards  him,  but  he  contrived  to  have  him  murdered  by  the  way.  J 
"  This  was  the  end  of  that  tyrant.  Xemin  was  proclaimed  king  by  his  party, 
"  and  in  nine  days  gathered  30,000  men.  Chaumigrem,§  brother  to  the  dead 
"  king  plundered  the  city  and  palace,  and  fled  to  Tdungu,  where  he  was  born. 
"  Xemin  de  Zatan  /became  so  odious  by  his  ill-govemment,  that  in  four  months 
"  many  of  his  subjects  fled,  and  some  joined  with  Xemindoo,  who  made  an 
"  army  of  60,000  men.     Let  us  leave  him  awhile  to  relate  the  end  of  James 

•  Mengta-ragji,  =  Bureng  Naang. 

t  Thaminhtaa  was  defeated  at  Makan.  sixteen  miles  from  Pegu,  before  the  other 
rabcl  had  murdered  the  king.     Bat  that  is  evidently  not  the  battle  alluded  to. 

{  As  has  already  been  seen,  this  entirely  misrepresents  the  oiroimistances  under 
which  Tabeng  8hw&  hti  was  murdered. 

§  Chaumigrem  is  anothor  name  for  Bureng  N^ung,  but  is  here  probably  meant 
for  his  half  brother  Thihathn,  who  left  the  capital  when  the  king  was  murdered,  and 
retired  to  Tauugu. 
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**  Soarez  de  Melo,  after  the  wonderful  rise  already  mentioned.  James  Soarez 
^  passing  by  a  rich  merchant's  house  on  the  day  afber  his  daughter's  wedding 
and  seeing  the  great  beauty  of  the  bride,  attempted  to  carry  her  away  by 
force,  killing  the  bridegroom  and  others  who  came  to  her  rescue.  Mean- 
•*  while  the  bride  strangled  herself.  The  father  expecting  no  justice  while 
''  that  king  reigned,  shut  himself  up,  and  never  stirred  abroad,  till  Xemin  de 
**  Zatan  coming  to  the  crown,  he  so  lamented  his  wrong  about  the  town, 
"  that  above  50,000  of  the  people  gathered  about  him,  crying  out  for  justice. 
**  The  new  king  fearing  some  worse  consequence,  caused  Soarez  to  be  appre- 
"  bended  and  delivered  up  to  that  rabble.  This  was  accordingly  performed, 
'*  and  the  multitude  stoning  him,  he  was  in  a  minute  buried  under  a  heap 
"  of  rubbish.  No  sooner  was  that  done,  but  they  took  the  body  from  under 
^  that  pile,  and  tearing  it  in  pieces,  delivered  it  to  the  boys  to  drag  about 
^  the  streets,  they  giving  them  alms  for  so  doing.  His  house  was  plundered, 
^  and  the  treasure  foimd  being  much  less  than  what  was  expected,  it  was 
'*  believed  he  had  buried  the  rest.  The  new  king,  Xemin  de  Zatan,  soon 
'*  followed  James  Soarez,  for  his  subjects  no  longer  able  to  bear  his  cruelty 
and  avarice,  fled  in  great  numbers  to  Xemindoo,  who  was  now  master  of 
some  considerable  towns.  He  marched  to  the  city  of  Pegu  with  200,000  men 
and  5,000  elephants.  Zatan  met  him  with  800,000,  and  the  fight  was 
long  doubtful,  till  Gonsalo  Neto,  who  with  80  Portugueses  followed 
''Xemindoo,  killed  Zatan  with  a  musket  shot,  which  opened  the  way  for 
"  Xemindoo  into  the  city,  where  he  was  crowned  on  the  3rd  February,  1550. 
*•  Gonsalo  Neto  received  10,000  crowns  for  that  fortunate  shot,  and  his 
**  companions  5000." 

It  may  be  well  here  to  explain  how  the  Portuguese  historian  has  failed 
to  recognise  Bureng  Naung  when  mentioned  under  othei:  names  or  titles. 
He  probably  drew  information  from  letters  and  reports  sent  by  many 
different  officers  through  a  long  series  of  years  to  the  Viceroy  at  Goa,  and 
these  were  not  used  for  the  history  until  about  a  century  later.  Bureng 
Naung  was  for  ten  years  the  general  of  the  armies  of  Tabeng  Shw^  hti, 
and  afterwards  his  successor.  When  he  became  emperor,  he  assumed 
different  titles  at  different  periods,  and  the  writers  of  Reports  regarding 
him  probably  used  these  different  titles,  so  that  it  would  not  be  possible 
without  some  key  to  understand  that  they  all  referred  to  the  same  person. 
The  term  Bureng  Naung  is  rendered  '  Branginoco*  by  the  Portuguese,  and 
in  some  accounts  his  actions,  under  this  title  as  general,  are  attributed  to 
him  as  king.  Mandaragi  is  a  common  title  for  a  king,  used  in  conversation. 
The  term  *  Chaumigrem'  is  for  Tsheng-phyu-mya  sheng,  =  Lord  of  many 
white  elephants,  one  of  the  later  titles  assumed  by  Bureng  N^ung.  The 
letter  '  u*  in  Chaumigrem,  is  a  misprint  for  '  n.' 

In  another  part  of  the  Portuguese  history,  as  we  have  seen,  it  was 
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stated  that  "  Zatan  was  taken  and  beheaded."     Yet  the  fortunate   shot  of 
Gonsalo  Neto  is  told  very  circumstantially  and  can  scarcely  be  an  invention 
Perhaps  the  wound  inflicted  led  to  his  capture. 

Thaminhtau  was  now  declared  king,  and  was  consecrated  after  the 
ancient  custom  in  the  capital.  He  is  henceforth  called  in  the  Talking 
history  *  Dzag-ga-li  Meng.'  The  Talaing  historian  dwells  fondly  on  the 
details  of  the  consecration,  which  was  the  last  received  by  a  native  sovereign 
in  Pegu. 

While  these  events  were  passing  in  Pegu,  Bnreng  Ndung  had  forced 
the  city  of  Taungu  to  surrender.  He  forgave  his  half-brother  Thihathu, 
who  had  refused  to  acknowledge  him,  and  had  taken  the  title  of  Meng 
Khiung.  Bureng  Nauug  then  caused  himself  to  be  consecrated  king,  as 
successor  to  his  father  who  had  been  tributary  king  of  Taungu  under  the 
late  emperor.  He  next  determined  to  possess  himself  of  Prome,  where 
another  of  his  brothers  had,  under  Tabeng  Shw6  hti,  been  tributary  king, 
but  of  which  a  noble,  styled  Thadothu,  had  possessed  himself.  He  marched 
across  the  hills,  and  after  some  delay  Prome  was  surrendered  by  treachery, 
and  Thadothu  was  put  to  deatli.  His  brother  Thado  Dhamma  Radza  was 
then  reinstated  as  tributary  king.  It  was  now  the  year  913  (A.  D.,  1551)i 
and  Bureng  Naung  had  possession  of  Taungu,  Prome,  and  the  country  of 
the  Erawati  as  far  north  as  Pugan.  In  Ava,  a  struggle  for  supremacy  was 
still  going  on  among  the  Shan  chiefs,  and  Bureng  N&ung  deemed  the  time 
propitious  for  asserting  his  claim  to  that  kingdom  as  the  successor  of 
Tabeng  Shwe  hti.  But  hearing  of  attacks  from  the  Pegu  side  on  his  terri- 
tory, he  considered  it  prudent  first  to  settle  affairs  there,  and  concentrated 
his  forces  for  that  purpose  at  Prome  and  Taungu.  Just  then  Moby6  Meng, 
king  of  Ava,  being  conquered  by  Tsithu-kyau-hteng,  had  fled  and  taken 
refuge  in  Prome.  Bureng  Naung  determined  to  invade  Pegu  from  Tdungu, 
and  marched  to  that  city,  taking  Mobye  Meng  w^ith  him.  He  set  out  on 
his  expedition  in  April,  1551.  His  army  consisted  of  110,000  men,  400 
fighting  elephants,  and  5000  horses. 

In  Pegu  Thamin  htau,  according  to  the  Talaing  history,  had  entered  the 
capital  in  August,  1550.  Having  placed  his  own  adherents  in  the  several 
districts  of  the  delta,  he,  in  November,  marched  against  the  governors  of 
Martaban  and  Maulmain,  who  had  refused  to  submit.  Having  subdued 
both  without  difficulty,  he  returned  to  Hanthiwati.  He  received  an  em- 
bassy from  the  king  of  Arakan,  and  did  everything  possible  to  make  y^  \  \\'^ 
himself  popular,  and  above  all,  to  acquire  religious  merit  by  gifts  to  the  ^ 
pagodas  and  monasteries.  But  hearing  of  the  surrender  of  Prome  to 
Bureng  Naung,  he  knew  he  would  soon  have  to  fight  for  his  kingdom  ;  and 
it  was  not  long  after,  that  news  was  brought  that  Bureng  N^ung  himself  was 
marching  down  by  land  from  Taungu,  and  that  a  force  under  the  king  of 
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Prome  was  coming  by  water.  He  determined  not  to- await  attack  in  the ^ 
city.  The  army  took  post  at  Muanu  to  await  the  Burmese  enemy,  and  the 
battle  took  place  close  to  the  capital  A  portion  of  the  city  was  set  on  fire 
during  the  engagement  by  a  force  detached  for  that  purpose  by  Bureng 
Naung^  in  order  to  alarm  the  enemy.  Thaminhtau  fought  with  courage,  but 
his  army  waa  defeated,  and  he  was  obliged  to  leave  his  elephant,  and  mount 
a  horse  to  fly  fix>m  the  field.  He  fled  to  Dala.  Bureng  Naung  entered 
the  city  on  the  following  morning.  The  battle  was  fought  in  the  latter  end 
of  April,  1551*  There  probably  were  Portuguese  on  both  sides  in  this 
battle,  but  no  detailed  account  of  it  is  to  be  found  in  the  Portuguese 
history.  The  clearest  reference  thereto  is  in  the  following  passage — ^'  Chau- 
"migrem  who,  the  year  before,  retired  to  (from)  Pegu,  hearing  afterwards 
"that  Xemindoo  was  unprovided,  marched  against  him^  and  obtaining 
**  the  victory,  brought  that  crown  again  imder  the  subjection  of  the  Bra- 
"  maes.  Xemindoo,  taken  some  time  after,  was  publicly  beheaded."  And 
again  we  read  in  another  volume — "  The  first  rebel  possessed  himself  of  the 
"  crown,  till  Mandaragi,  the  late  king's  brother-in-law,  claimed  it  in  right 
"  of  his  wife,  and  coming  to  a  battle,  gave  him  such  a  total  defeat  that 
"  Xemindoo  fled." 

Most  of  the  Talaing  nobles  submitted  to  the  conqueror.  On  the 
third  day  after  the  battle,  Bureng  Naung  started  k  pursuit  of  Thaminhtau, 
who  was  striving  to  rally  his  followers  in  the  forests  of  the  delta.  Being  at 
last  compelled  to  fly,  he  once  more  assumed  the  dress  of  a  Phungyi,  or 
Budhisfc  monk,  and  took  refuge  in  the  district  of  Bassein.  From  thence 
he  found  means  to  fly  with  a  few  followers  by  boat  to  Muttama. 

Bureng  Naung  remained  at  Bassein  until  August,  1551,  settling  the 
aflairs  of  that  part  of  the  country,  and  then  returned  to  Pegu  city.  Hiff 
first  care  was  to  repair  the  holy  buildings  injured  during  the  war,  and  he 
built  a  Dze-di  over  the  remains  of  Tabeng  Shw6-hti.  Not  long  after,  the 
unfortunate  Thaminhtau,  having  been  betrayed,  was  brought  in.  Bureng 
Naung  offered  him  his  life,  if  he  would  make  obeisance ;  but  this,  the  Talaing 
history  states,  he  refused  to  do,  and  he  died  of  a  wound  he  had  already  re- 
ceived- The  Portuguese  account  says  that  he  was  beheaded  ;  and  the  Burmese 
historian  merely  observes,  "  An  evil-minded  man,  had  an  evil  death." 

Muttama  having  now  been  occupied,  another  of  Bureng  Ndung's 
brothers  was  made  tributary  king  with  the  title  of  Meng-re-tsi-thu.  Bureng 
N6ung  assmned  the  title  of  King  of  Kings  or  Emperor ;  and  his  eldest  son 
was  declared  Maha  Upa  Badza,  or  Crown-prince.  The  emperor  ruled  over 
a  wide  extent  of  country,  and  prepared  to  assert  his  claim  to  the  throne 
of  Ava ;  for  as  the  successor  of  Tabeng  Shwe  hti  ho  assumed  the  title  of  king 
of  the  Burma  race,  though  neither  of  them  had  reigned  in  the  country  of 
Burma  proper.  An  army  was  sent  up  the  Erawati  in  July,  1553,  under  the 
19  T 
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command  of  the  Crown-prince.  Either  this  was  intended  only  as  a  recon* 
noitring  expedition,  or  the  strength  of  the  king  of  Ava,  Tsi-thd  kyau  hteng, 
had  heen  miscalculated.  The  Crown-prince  advanced  no  further  than  Pugin, 
and  was  then  recalled. 

During  this  year  great  exertion  had  been  made  to  build  the  palace, 
which  was  completed  in  November,  when  a  grand  festival  was  held.  The 
emperor  was  then,  as  stated  in  the  Tal&ing  history,  consecrated  according 
to  the  ancient  ceremonies.  Niunbers  of  boats  were  being  built  in  all  parts 
of  Pegu,  and  provisions  were  collected  along  the  Erawati  as  far  as  Pugan, 
with  a  view  to  an  advance  to  Ava.  In  July  1554,  the  son  and  the  nephew 
of  the  king  of  Arakan  arrived.  The  latter  was  married  to  one  of  the  ^^  \f^^ 
emperor's  daughters,  and  the  former  to  a  daughter  of  the  king  of  Muttama. 
In  November,  the  army  of  invasion  set  forth.  The  Crown-prince  was  left 
at  the  capital  as  his  father's  representative.  The  army  in  two  main 
columns,  one  of  which  accompanying  the  flotilla,  proceeded  up  the  Erawati 
route.  The  other  with  which  was  the  emperor,  marched  from  the  capital 
to  Taungu.  From  that  city,  the  emperor  led  a  corps  across  the  hills  to 
Taung-dwen-gyi,  and  on  to  Pugan,  where  they  joined  the  water  column. 
The  remainder  marching  from  Taungu  under  the  emperor's  brothers, 
Meng  Khaung,  king  of  Taungu,  and  Meng  rai  kyau  hteng,  entrenched 
themselves  to  the  south  of  the  ancient  capital  Panya,  to  await  intelligence 
from  the  emperor.  The  main  army  by  means  of  the  flotilla  crossed  the 
ErAwati  to  the  western  bank,  probably  because  provisions  were  more 
plentiful  there  than  on  the  other.  The  march  was  continued  along  the 
right  bank,  and  up  the  Khyendwen  to  Amyen,  where  that  river  was  crossed. 
The  army  then  marched  to  Tsag6ing,  situated  on  the  Erawati  opposite  to 
Ava.  The  emperor's  first  care  was  to  communicate  with  his  brothers 
who  were  entrenched  near  Panya.  Arrangements  for  an  attack  on  the 
city  having  been  made,  the  two  brothers  issued  from  their  entrenched 
position,  but  were  at  once  attached  by  Tsithu-kyau-hteng,  the  king  of 
Ava.  He  was,  however,  defeated  and  forced  to  retire  into  the  city.  The 
emperor's  army  now  crossed  the  river,  and  a  combined  attack  was  made. 
Ava  was  taken  in  March  1555,  and  the  king,  the  last  of  the  Shan 
dynasty,  was  made  prisoner.  Ho  was  well-treated  and  sent  to  Pegu.  But 
two  sons  of  the  last  native  king  of  Pegu  who  were  found  here,  were  put 
to  death.  The  emperor's  brother  Meng-rai-kyau-hteng  was  made  tributary 
king  of  Ava,  with  the  title  of  Tha-do-meng-tsau.  The  emperor  delighted 
to  continue  Hanthawati  as  the  capital  of  his  empire,  but  determined  to 
remain  at  Ava  until  the  northern  Shans  were  subdued. 

It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  the  Portuguese  historian  gives  no 
account  of  this  expedition,  though  it  is  almost  certain  that  Portuguese  are 
alluded  to  in  the  Burmese  history,  which  speaks  of  four  hundred  Western 
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foreigners  dressed  in  uniforms  and  armed  with  muskets,  whose  position  was 
in  front,  flanks  and  rear  of  the  emperor's  elephant.  In  the  following 
passi^,  however,  the  Portuguese  historian  no  doubt  alludes  generally  to  the 
conquests  of  Bureng  Naung,  including  the  campaign  of  Ava.  The  '*  kingdom 
"  of  Pegu,  before  not  very  considerable,  was  raised  to  be  one  of  the  greatest 
"  empires  in  Asia,  by  the  king  of  Uva  and  Brama,  assisted  by  1,000  Portu- 
**•  gueses  under  the  command  of  Antony  Ferreyra  de  Br^anca,  who  served 
**"  him  as  his  natural  prince." 

Columns  were  despatched  into  the  country  north  of  Ava,  and  the 
emperor  himself  proceeded  to  My^-du  on  the  Mu  River.  But  the  rainy 
season  being  at  hand,  and  the  troops  worn  out  with  fatigue,  it  was  deemed 
expedient  mot  to  advance  further  at  this  time.  A  garrison  was  placed  there, 
and  the  emperor  himself  returned  to  Ava,  and  thence  to  Pegu,  where  he 
arnved  in  June,  1555.     The  new  king  of  Ava  remained  in  his  capital. 

The  emperor  had  before  determined  to  build  a  fortified  post  at  or 
near  the  ground  where  he  had  defeated  Thaminhtau,  and  it  was  completed 
in  this  year.  This  is  referred  to  by  the  Portuguese  historian  in  the  following 
words :  ^  The  king,  not  thoroughly  satisfied  with  the  people  of  Pegu,  built, 
not  far  from  it,  another  great  and  strong  city."  The  emperor  was  careful 
to  observe  what  was  required  of  him  as  a  good  Budhist.  Additional  gold 
was  placed  upon  his  father's  pagoda  at  Taungu,  offerings  were  sent  to  the 
holy  tooth  relic  in  Ceylon,  communication  having  been  opened  with 
Dhammdp&la,  the  king  of  that  island.  A  scandalous  custom  which  had 
hitherto  prevailed,  of  annual  sacrifices  of  animals  to  the  Nits  of  the  Mountain 
Pup-pa,  which  had  existed  from  the  time  of  the  kings  of  Pugan,  was 
suppressed  as  contrary  to  religion.  .  In  the  Burmese  history,  it  is  stated  that 
many  thousands  of  people  used  to  assemble  annually  to  sacrifice  bullocks, 
buffaloes,  pigs,  and  other  animals  on  this  occasion.* 

About  this  time  the  Tsaubwi  '  of  Unbaung  having  died,  a  dispute 
occurred  among  the  relations  as  to  the  succession.  The  member  of  the 
family  who  succeeded  was  then  attacked  by  the  Tsaubwa  of  Mon6,  and  he 
appealed  to  the  emperor  for  assistance.  The  emperor  deemed  this  an  excel- 
lent opportunity  for  subduing  the  whole  of  the  Shan  country,  and  deter- 
mined first  to  proceed  against  those  in  the  north.  A  large  army  under  the 
king  of  Taungu  was  assembled  on  that  frontier  to  watch  the  southern  Shans ; 
while  the  emperor  himself  proceeded  with  his  whole  court  to  Ava,  where  a 
large  army  was  also  assembled.  He  arrived  there  early  in  1557,  and  soon 
after  proceeded  up  the  Erdwati  to  Tsampanago,  where  his  army  was  assem- 
bled. He  then  marched  to  Momeit,  tho  Tsaubwa  of  which  state  had  joined 
the  enemy,  while  the  king  of  Ava  and  other  commanders  proceeded  against 

*  Similar  oustoma  still' exist  in  some  remote  parts  of  the  oountryy  though  utterly 
contrary  to  Badhism. 
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Unbaung.  The  whole  of  the  coxmtiy  east  of  the  Er4wati  was  subdued  and 
annexed  to  the  kingdom  6f  Ava.  As  many  heretical  customs  existed  among 
the  Shans,  the  observance  of  these  was  prohibited.  On  the  death  of  a 
Tsaubwa,  it  had  been  the  practice  at  his  funeral  to  sacrifice  his  riding  ele- 
phant, his  horse,  and  his  favourite  slaves,  and  bury  them  in  one  grave  with 
him.  This  was  in  future  strictly  prohibited.  Ps^odas  for  worship  were 
erected  ;  kyoungs  were  built,  and  orthodox  monks  placed  in  them,  in  order 
that  religious  duties  might  be  exemplified  and  observed.  Weights  and 
measures  were  introduced  in  accordance  with  those  existing  in  Hanthawati, 
and  officers  of  justice  appointed.  Thus  did  the  emperor  provide  for  the  tem- 
poral and  spiritual  welfare  of  the  people.  The  emperor  then  determined  to 
march  against  Modyin  and  Mogaung,  which  had  formerly  been  subject  to 
China.*  For  this  purpose,  he  crossed  to  the  west  bank  of  the  Erawati,  and  after 
an  arduous  march  north  subdued  both  those  states.  The  Mogaung  Tsaubw6 
swore  fealty,  and  the  Monyin  Tsaubwa  was  taken  as  a  hostage,  his  son-in-law 
being  appointed  chief.  The  same  reforms  were  introduced  into  these  states, 
which  had  been  enforced  in  Unbaung  and  Momeit.  The  emperor  had 
now  subdued  the  country  as  far  north  as  the  Patkoi  range  of  hills,  which 
separates  Burma  from  Asam.  He  returned  to  Ava,  and  from  thence  proceed- 
ed to  Pegu,  which  he  reached  in  August,  1557. 

But  already  another  disturbance  had  arisen  among  the  restless  Shan 
chiefs.  The  Mon6  Tsaubwa  had  attacked  the  chief  of  Thi-bd.  The  emper- 
or determined  to  punish  both.  In  November,  he  marched  to  Taungu  and 
across*  the  mountains  towards  Mon6.  Many  Tsaubwas  had  united  their 
forces,  but  were  defeated.  The  emperor  pardoned  the  Mon^  chief  on  ac- 
count of  his  youth;  but  in  this  and  the  adjoining  states  the  reformed 
worship  was  introduced.  These  states  received  the  name  of  Kambaudza,  or 
this  ancient  name  was  now  revived. 

The  emperor  now  held  a  council  as  to  ftiture  proceedings.  It  was 
agreed  that,  as  all  the  northern  Shan  states  west  of  the  Than-lwin  river,  except 
Thinni,  had  been  subdued,  nothing  should  at  present  be  attempted  in  that  jj]>jtTv  i*:^ 
direction.  Thinni  was  still  subject  to  China,  and  should  not  be  interfered 
with.  But  it  was  determined  to  march  against  the  Ywun  Shans  of 
Zimm6,  after  which  it  would  be  easy  to  occupy  the  country  of  the  Gun  or 
Gyun,  Ky^ing-run  and  Kyaing-tun,  with  other  neighbouring  states  bearing 
collectively  the  classic  names  of  Mahdnagora  and  Khemdwdra.  The  army 
was  at  once  put  in  motion  from  Mon6,  and  made  twenty-four  marches  to 

*  The  northern  Shan  states  in  the  valley  of  the  Erawati  had,  no  doubt,  been 
tributary  to  China.  In  the  sixteenth  century,  the  Ming  dynasty  had  become  weak,  and 
the  Manchoos  had  begun  to  assail  the  empire.  It  was  these  ciroumstanceB,  probably, 
which  determined  Bureng  Naung  to  attack  those  out-lying  districts  of  the  Chinese 
empire. 
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the  Hta-tseng-tsheik  on  the  Than-lwin,  where  that  river  was  crossed. 
From  thence  twenty-one  marches  brought  the  invader  to  Zimm^.  The 
king  of  that  country  had  determined  to  defend  himself  in  his  capital,  which 
was  well  provided  with  jinjals.  The  emperor,  however,  had  so  large  a  force 
with  superior  artillery,  that  he  surrounded  the  city  and  compelled  a  surren- 
der. The  king  swore  fealty,  the  emperor  asking  him  if  even  the  great  ruler 
of  China  could  help  him.  He  agreed  to  pay  an  annual  tribute  of  elephants, 
horses,  silk,  and  other  natural  products  of  his  country.  Many  artificers 
with  their  families  were  carried  away  to  Hanthawati.  No  religious  reforms 
were  considered  necessary.  An  army  of  occupation,  numbering  fifty  thou- 
sand men,  was  left  in  Zimme,  and  was  placed  on  the  frontiers  of  Siam  and 
Leng-dzeng.  The  emperor  then  set  out  on  his  return  to  Ava.  Being  sus- 
picious of  the  conduct  of  the  Tsaubwas  of  Mong,  Ngyaun-yw6,  and  other 
states,  they  and  their  families  were  detained  as  prisoners.  The  Tsaubwa 
of  Thinni  appeared  with  presents,  but  was  not  required  to  make  his 
submission.  The  emperor  arrived  at  Ava,  in  August,  1558.  There  he  re- 
mained settling  the  country  and  repairing  the  religious  buildings.  All  the 
Tsaubwas  in  the  hills  east  of  Bamau  appeared  and  did  homage.  While  thus 
engaged,  news  was  brought  that  the  king  of  Leng-dzeng*  was  assembling  a 
force,  to  attack  the  Burmese  army  in  Zimm6.  The  king  of  Ava  was  at  once 
sent  with  reinforcements,  and  he  forced  the  king  of  Leng-dzeng  to  retr^t. 
Some  cities  nearer  to  the  Me-kong  River  were  now  occupied,  and  the  king  of 
Ava  was  then  recalled.     The  emperor  returned  to  Pegu  in  May,  1559. 

He  had  before  commenced  the  foundation  of  a  pagoda,  and  the  work  was 
now  pushed  on.  Numbers  of  supposed  holy  relics  were  placed  in  the 
relic  chamber,  with  golden  images  of  the  family  of  Budha  and  his  disciples, 
and  of  the  royal  family.  The  religious  zeal  of  the  emperor  did  not  stop 
here.  He  was  shocked  at  the  number  of  animals  put  to  death  by  the  Muham- 
madans  at  the  capital  and  other  cities.  Those  people  seemed  actually  to 
rejoice  in  taking  the  life  of  a  goat  or  a  fowl.  The  emperor  desired  to  put 
an  end  to  such  sinful  deeds.  He  built  a  magnificent  Tatshaung,  or  place  of 
assembly,  and  ordered  the  foreign  people  to  attend.  The  true  religion  was 
then  preached  by  the  royal  teacher,  and  numbers  of  the  foreigners  embraced 
the  doctrine  of  the  three  treasures,  f 

*  Leng-dzeng  is  the  Burmese  name  for  the  ancient  Laos  kingdom,  east  of  the 
Mekong,  or  river  of  Cambodia,  of  which  either  Muang  Lnang  Phaban,  or  Yien  Chan, 
called  also  Lantchiang,  was  the  capital.  It  is  now  snbject  to  8iam.  See  Captain 
HcLeod's  Jonmal,  p.  39,  and  Travels  by  Lonis  de  Carn^,  p.  125. 

t  There  are  in  Pegu  a  number  of  families  who  are  findhists  and  in  no  way  dis- 
tinguish able  from  the  people  of  the  conn  try,  but  who  state  that  they  are  of  foreign 
origin.  They  bury  their  dead  and  erect  tombs  over  them ;  and  they  abstain  from 
eating  pork.  In  other  respects,  I  am  not  aware  that  tliey  have  any  pccniiar  customs. 
It  is  probable  they  are  descendants  of  those  converted  by  Bureng  Naung,  whoso 
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The  empire  enjoyed  rest  for  nearly  three  years.  The  chief  of  Kathe 
(Manipur)  indeed  made  an  encroachment  on  the  territory  of  the  Kale 
Tsauhw^,  but  this  was  soon  settled.  About  the  middle  of  the  year  924 
(A.  D.  1562),  a  more  serious  attack  occurred.  The  Tsaubwa  of  Mo-mit 
reported  that  some  of  his  frontier  villages  had  been  attacked  by  the  Tsaubwas 
from  Ho-tha,  Ts&nda,  and  other  states  eastward  of  Bamau.  The  emperor 
called  a  council,  and  observed  he  had  no  doubt  but  that  these  Tsaubwds 
depended  on  the  assistance  of  the  emperor  of  China,  but,  as  before  the 
destruction  of  Pugiin,  all  that  country  was  a  part  of  the  territory  of  that 
kingdom,  he  should  punish  this  aggression.  He  sent  an  army  under  the 
three  tributary  kings  of  Ava,  Prome,  and  T&ungu,  and  his  son,  the  crown- 
prince.  The.Tsaubwds  then  all  appeared  at  Bam&u  and  swore  fealty  to  the 
emperor.  The  religious  reforms  were  introduced ;  pagodas  and  kyoungs 
were  built,  and  orthodox  phungyis  sent,  in  order  that  the  four  monthly 
worship  days  and  other  religious  duties  might  be  carefully  observed.  Times 
of  payment  for  the  royal  revenue  were  fixed,  and  once  in  three  years  the 
Tsaubw&s  themselves  were  to  come  to  the  royal  feet.  Later  in  the  same 
year,  it  was  discovered  that  the  Tsaubwd  of  Tanenthari  had  been  sending 
presents  to  the  king  of  Siam,  and  a  small  force  was  sent  to  supersede 
the  Tsaubwa.  But  the  commander  was  wounded  and  the  expedition  was 
a  failure. 

The  emperor  still  had  his  designs  against  both  Siam  and  Leng-dzeng, 
but  was  willing  to  forego  them  if  the  king  of  Siam  would  be  reasonable.  i 

In  open  court  he  observed  that  in  the  time  of  the  younger  brother,  (so  he 
now  designated  Tabeng-Shw6-hti),  Siam  was  a  tributary  country  ;  that  he 
neither  wished  for  war,  nor  did  he  wish  to  worry  his  officers  and  the  army ; 
but  the  king  of  Siam  had  four  white  elephants  and  ought  to  present  one. 
This  appeared  to  his  ministers  and  courtiers  only  reasonable.  Messengers 
were,  therefore,  sent  and  the  king  of  Siam  was  reminded  that,  in  ancient 
times,  his  ancestor  had  presented  a  white  elephant  to  Wareru,  the  king  of 
Pegu,  to  whose  rights  the  emperor  had  succeeded.  The  reply  of  the  king 
of  Siam,  veiled  in  ambiguous  terms,  was  interpreted  as  a  refusal,  and  the 
emperor  determined  to  march  on  the  capital  of  his  enemy.  According  to  the 
Burmese  history,  the  army  consisted  of  four  great  corps,  each  imder  one  of 
the  three  northern  tributary  kings  and  the  crown-prince.  Each  corps  con- 
sisted of  140,000  men,  400  fighting  elephants,  and  5,000  horses.  The 
emperor's  own  guards  under  his  immediate  command  consisted  of  40,000 
men,  400  fighting  elephants,  and  4,000  horses.*    The  army  was  composed 

meaBures  for  attaining  the  object  in  view  were  probably  not  so  mild  as  is  represented 
in  the  history. 

^  The  Fortngnese  historian  gives  no  details  of  the  maroh  of  the  invading  army, 
and,  it  is  probable,  did  not  clearly  distinguish  the  two  sieges  of  the  capital  of  Siam  by 
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of  men  from  all  parts  of  the  empire,  Pegu,  Burma,  and  the  most  distant  Shan 
states.  The  plan  of  the  campaign  was  for  the  several  corps  to  march  on 
Zimm^,  those  starting  from  Pegu  getting  as  far  to  the  north  as  possible, 
and  none  proceeding  from  Muttama  by  the  route  eastward,  which  was  the 
route  followed  by  Tabeng  Shw6  hti  in  1548.  From  Zimm^  it  was  intended 
that  the  river  should  be  used  to  convey  stores  for  the  army  down  to  Yodaya, 
the  capital  of  Siam. 

The  main  army  lefb  Hanth&wati  in  November,  1563,  and  marching  up 
the  vaUey  of  the  Paung-laung  Kiver  as  far  as  Taungu,  passed  the  eastern 
mountain  range  at  various  points.  The  several  corps  were  assembled  at 
Zimm6  or  the  neighbourhood,  but  the  king  of  that  country  had  refused  to 
join  the  expedition  and  absented  himself.  All  the  places  of  strength  in  the 
territory  of  Zinmie  had  to  be  besieged,  though  some  surrendered  on  being 
summoned.  The  invader  thus  occupied  Th&uka-t6,  Pithalauk,  and  other 
cities,  and  Au-ga-dhamma  Kadzd,  a  son-in-law  of  the  king  of  Siam,  was 
taken  prisoner.  Negociations  were  now  opened  with  the  king  of  Siam,  but 
he  refused  to  come  to  terms.  The  invader  gradually  approached  the  capital 
Yodaya,  and  invested  it  on  all  sides.  But  it  was  necessary  first  to  get  posses- 
sion of  three  ships  mounted  by  Portuguese,  which  were  moored  in  the  river 
for  the  defence  of  the  city,  and  were  supported  by  batteries  on  shore.  With 
great  difficulty  and  loss  these  batteries  were  stormed,  and  the  shi^s 
surrendered.  The  foreigners,  it  is  said,  were  taken  into  the  emperor's  service. 
The  king  of  Siam,  disheartened  at  the  loss  sustained,  now  consented  to  appear 
before  the  conqueror,  and  though  he  was  not  required  to  do  homage  as  a 
subject,  he  was  dethroned,  and  his  kingdom  reduced  to  a  tributary  state. 
The  king  and  his  queens  were  carried  off  as  prisoners  and  hostages,  together 
with  his  younger  son,  styled  Bra-rd-ma-thwim.  The  elder  son,  styled  Bra- 
ma-hin,  was  made  tributary  king  of  Siam  ;  the  king's  son-in-law  and  other 
members  of  the  royal  family  were  appointed  governors  at  Pithalauk, 
Thauk-kat^  and  other  cities.  These  arrangements  were  made  in  March, 
1564,  and  the  emperor,  after  making  all  arrangements  at  Yoday&,  set  out 
with  his  prisoners  for  Pegu,  where  he  arrived. during  the  following  June. 
He  brought  away  three  white  elephants  and  numerous  artificers. 

The  Portuguese  historian,  in  the  3rd  volume  of  his  work,  records  these 
events  in  the  following  words,  in  which  some  errors  will  be  observed : 
''  For  the  conquest  of  Siam  he  led  a  greater  force,  possessed  himself  of  the 
'*  kingdom,  and  took  the  king  and  his  two  sons,  called  by  reason  of  their 

Bureng  Nanng,  as  well  as  that  daring  the  reign  of  Tabeng  Shw^  htf,  when  he  was 
general.  The  following  passage  in  the  third  volnme  appears  to  refer  to  the  invasion 
now  related :  <*  The  war  began  again  between  Chaumigrem,  king  of  Pegu,  and 
'<  him  of  Siam.  The  army  of  Pegu  consisted  of  100,000  men,  among  whom  were 
*'  many  Portugaese,  and  17,000  elephants.     All  this  army  came  to  ruin." 
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^  different  colour,  one  the  black,  the  other  the  white.  He  was  cmitent  to 
'^  leave  that  king  in  possession  of  the  crown  as  his  vassal,  having  himself 
"been  till  then  his  subject,*  carrying  away  his  two  sons  as  hostages. 
"  Branginoco  returning  victorious  to  Pegu,  entered  the  city  in  triumph, 
**^  many  waggons  going  before  loaded  with  idols  and  inestimable  booty.  He 
"  came  at  last  in  a  chariot  with  the  conquered  queens,  loaded  with  jewels,  at 
"  his  feet,  and  drawn  by  the  captive  princes  and  lords.  Before  him  marched 
'*  two  thousand  elephants  richly  adorned,  and  after  him  his  victorious 
"  troops." 

The  emperor,  notwithstanding  this  victory,  was  dissatisfied  that  nothing 
had  been  done  to  pimish  the  king  of  Zimm^  for  his  defection.  He  had 
retreated  eastward,  and  was  sheltered  by  the  king  of  Leng-dzeng.  Another 
large  army  was  collected,  and  among  the  imperial  g^ard  and  artillery  one 
thousand  Muhammaxlans  and  four  hundred  Portuguese  are  mentioned  in  the 
Burmese  history.  The  emperor  himself  left  the  capital  in  November  1564}, 
and  proceeded  to  Labong,  near  Zimme.  A  column  under  Binya  Dala,  an 
officer  high  in  repute,  took  a  southern  route  by  Yahaing.  All  the  Tsaubwas 
of  the  Yun  tribe  were  anxious  to  support  the  independence  of  the  king  of 
Zimme,  but  he  himself  came  to  the  emperor  and  voluntarily  submitted, 
saying  that  he  did  not  wish  to  reign  longer.  He  with  his  queen  and  their 
attendants  then  followed  the  emperor's  camp.  Troops  were  sent  into  the 
country  east  of  Zimm6,  to  subdue  the  several  petty  chiefs. 

While  the  emperor  was  thus  engaged,  a  rebellion  broke  out  in  Pegu, 
headed  by  a  Shan  captive  named  Binya  Kyan,  with  numerous  Shan 
prisoners,  and  in  which  thousands  of  Tailings  joined.  They  marched 
•towards  the  capital,  and  the  officers  in  command  there  were  so  alarmed,  that 
they  were  on  the  point  of  sending  off  the  empress  and  the  whole  of  the  royal 
family  to  Taungu  for  safety.  They,  however,  took  the  advice  of  the  deposed 
king  of  Ava,  Narapati  Tsithu,  who  pointed  out  that  most  of  the  rebel  force 
were  mere  unarmed  rabble,  and  might  be  easily  checked.  The  ex-king  was 
intrusted  with  a  force,  and  went  out  and  defeated  the  rebels  close  to  the 
city.  The  leader  was  killed,  and  the  rest  fled  into  the  thick  woods  of  the 
delta.  As  soon  as  the  emperor  heard  of  this  outbreak,  he  hastened  back 
from  Zimme  with  a  small  force,  and  reached  the  vicinity  of  the  city  in  June, 
1565.  Seeing  that  all  the  magnificent  kyaungs  and  other  buildings  outside  the 
city  walls,  which  he  had  erected  at  vast  expense,  had  been  burnt  by  the  rebels, 
he  was  so  enraged,  that  without  entering  the  city,  he  proceeded  on  to  Dala 
to  hunt  them  down.  The  king  of  Prome  who  had  accompanied  the  emperor 
from  Zimm6,  was  employed  on  this  service  ;  the  rebels  were  utterly  defeated, 
and  several  thousands  of  them  taken  prisoners.     The  whole  of  these  the 

*  This  apparently  refers  to  the  erroneoas  idea  before  mentioned,  that  Tdiinga 
had  been  tributary  to  Siam. 
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emperor  intended  should  be  enclosed  in  a  vast  temporary  building  of 
inflammable  materials,  and  burnt  alire  as  rebels  according  to  Burmese  law. 
The  Burmese  and  the  Talaing  histories,  however,  both  state  that  on  the 
intercession  of  the  Budhist  monks,  Burmese,  Talldng,  and  Shan,  he  pardoned 
all  except  the  leaders,  and  those  who  had  accepted  titles  from  the  rebel 
chiefs. 

The  emperor's  eldest  son,  the  crown-prince,  had  been  left  in  command 
in  the  Yun  countiy,  and  found  great  difficulty  in  subduing  the  chiefs,  east 
and  north*east  of  Zimm^.  At  length,  they  were  driven  to  shut  themselres 
up  in  Maing-zan,  in  which  also  was  the  king  of  Leng-dzeng  and  his  family. 
The  town  was  taken,  and  all  were  ci^tured  except  the  king  of  Leng-dzeng,  who 
escaped  in  the  confusion.  The  crown-prince  leaving  hb  sick  and  wounded 
in  the  town,  followed  up  the  fugitives,  but  the  Burmese  army  suffered  &om 
want  of  food  and  long  marches,  and  after  much  loss  was  forced  to  return 
to  Maing-zan.  The  crown-prince  then  sent  to  Pegu  all  who  were  able  to 
travel,  with  a  report  to  the  emperor  of  the  difficulties  encountered.  Orders 
were  at  once  issued  for  the  return  of  the  army,  and  the  crown-prince  reach* 
ed  Hanthawati  in  October,  1565.  The  queen  of  Leng'-dzeng,  and  the  whole 
of  the  prisoners  of  high  rank,  were  brought  and  placed  in  the  palace. 

The  emperor  now  occupied  himself  in  building  new  city  walla  and  other 
public  works.  The  outer  wall  or  rampart  was  a  square  of  seven  thouaand 
yards  on  each  face.  There  were  five  gates  on  each  face,  each  gate  being 
constructed  by  a  tributary  king  and  called  after  him.  A  new  palace  was 
likewise  built,  to  which  the  tributary  kings  contributed  materials.  The 
whole  was  finished  in  March,  1567,  when  a  grand  festival  was  held.* 

The  last  expedition  of  the  emperor  against  the  king  of  Zimmi^  appears 
to  be  referred  to  in  the  second  volume  of  the  Portuguese  history  in  the 
following  words:  "Then  he  marched  with  an  army  of  1,600,000  men 
^*  and  overran  many  neighbouring  countries.  But  another  rebellion  break- 
**  ing  out  at  Pegu,  the  queen  was  forced  to  fly  to  the  castle,  chiefly  relying 
**  upon  thirty-nine  Portuguese,  who  defended  her  till  the  king  came  and 
"  vanquished  the  rebels.  Then  the  king  sent  an  officer  to  bring  those  men 
**  who  had  defended  the  queen  to  his  presence.  He  brought  him  some  Moors 
^  of  note.  But  the  king  knowing  the  Portugueses  were  the  men,  said  in 
^  anger,  *  I  sent  you  for  men,  and  you  bring  me  cowards  ;  go,  bring  me  men.* 

*  Of  this  palace  the  Portagnese  historian  writes :  **  He  built  a  palace  as  big  as 
*^  an  ordinary  city.  The  least  part  of  its  beaaty  was  rich  painting  and  gilding,  for 
''the  roofs  of  some  apartments  were  covered  with  plates  of  solid  gold.  Some  rooms 
<'  were  set  with  statues  of  kings  and  qneens  of  massive  gold,  set  with  rich  stones,  as 
**  big  as  the  life.  He  was  carried  on  a  litter  of  gold  upon  many  men's  shoulders  ;  the 
"  reverence  paid  him  was  more  like  a  God  than  a  prince."  He  called  this  palace, 
which  was  a  vast  collection  of  grand  pavilions,  Eambanza  d^tha  after  one  of  the  Bq« 
dhist  oonntries  of  India. 

20  U 
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"  The  Portugueses  being  brought,  he  bid  them  ask  whatever  reward  they 
"  would,  and  they  with  the  surprise  doubting,  the  king  loaded  them  with 
*'  riches,  praises,  and  honours.'* 

In  the  Burmese  and  Talking  histories,  the  Portuguese  are  not  mention- 
ed as  contributing  to  the  suppression  of  the  rebellion  in  1565.  Although 
it  is  stated  that  the  officers  in  command,  dtuing  the  emperor's  absence,  were 
utterly  bewildered,  the  whole  credit  is  given  to  the  deposed  king  of  Ava, 
and  to  an  officer  commanding  a  body  of  light  troops  detached  by  the 
emperor  from  Zimm6,  and  who  advanced  by  forced  marches  on  the  capital. 
But  it  is  evident  that  in  the  native  histories,  the  services  rendered  by  the 
Portuguese  are  systematically  suppressed,  and  there  appears  no  reason  to 
doubt  the  truth  of  the  anecdote  above  related. 

Tlie  king  of  Leng-dzeng  continued  to  make  demonstrations  against  the 
towns  in  the  Zimm6  territory  held  by  the  emperor's  officers.  But  his 
son-in-law  came  in  and  made  his  submission.  Everything  now  looked 
promising.  The  capital  was  crowded  with  people,  and  was  a  scene  of  constant 
bustle  and  alacrity.  But  suddenly  rice  became  scarce,  which  caused  much 
Buffijring.  The  deposed  king  of  Siam  became  a  Hahan,  and  was  permitted 
to  go  to  his  own  country  to  worship.  His  son  Bra-ra-ma-thwun  had  died, 
and  his  widow  was  allowed  to  return  to  Siam  with  her  children.  The 
tributary  king  of  Siam  now  begun  to  take  measures  for  once  more  being 
independent,  and  in  this  was  supported  by  his  father.  But  his  brother-in- 
law,  who  was  governor  of  Pithalauk,  would  not  join  them,  and  leaving  his 
government,  came  to  Hanthawati  with  his  family,  where  he  arrived  in  June, 
1568.  The  emperor  saw  that  another  invasion  of  Siam  would  be  necessary, 
and  b^an  to  make  preparations.  But  as  the  campaign  could  not  commence 
in  the  rainy  season,  he  contented  himself  with  strengthening  the  garrison 
of  Pithalauk  and  the  king  of  Siam's  son-in-law  was  sent  back  there.  The 
reigning  king  of  Siam  determined  to  attack  Pithalauk  at  once,  and  the  king 
of  Leng-dzeng  appeared  with  an  army  to  help  him.  But  the  garrison  resisted 
all  their  effi)rts  by  land  and  water.  Their  force  became  so  reduced,  that  they 
at  length  drew  off  to  a  distance. 

The  emperor  had  collected  even  a  larger  army  than  before  to  march 
against  Siam.  It  consisted  of  5,300  fighting  elephants,  53,000  horses,  and 
546,000  men.  In  the  emperor's  bodyguard  were  4,000  Portuguese,  and 
4,000  Muhammadans,  all  armed  with  muskets,  and  cannon  in  great  numbers. 
The  army  marched  in  October,  1568,  and  in  forty-seven  marches  had  reached 
sufficiently  near  Pithalauk  to  relieve  that  place.  The  old  king  of  Siam  who 
had  been  deposed,  appears  to  have  resumed  his  position,  having  thrown  off 
his  monk's  gown.  He  had  made  great  preparations  for  the  defence  of  the 
city,  and  his  son  Bramahin  who  had  resigned  power  to  his  father,  nobly 
seconded  him.     On  the  upper   Menam  and  its   tributaries,  the   emperor 
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collected  numerous  boats  to  convey  stores  of  all  kinds  for  the  army  on  its 
march  down  to  the  capital.  The  commander  under  the  emperor  was  Binya 
Dala,  through  whom  all  orders  were  issued.  A  portion  of  the  army 
remained  in  the  upper  Menam  to  plant  rice  when  the  rain  began  to  fall,  in 
case  there  should  be  a  scarcity  lower  down.  The  army  invested  the  capital 
without  any  resistance.  The  emperor  had  determined  to  reduce  it  by 
famine.  But  after  four  months,  that  is,  in  May  1569,  little  or  no  effect  had 
been  produced.  At  this  time  the  old  king  of  Siam  died,  and  his  son 
Bramahin  made  some  overtures  for  surrender,  but  these  were  not  accepted. 
The  losses  in  the  Burmese  army  had  been,  very  severe,  and  the  emperor 
becoming  anxious,  put  two  of  his  superior  officers  to  death  for  neglect  of 
duty.  At  this  time,  the  king  of  Leng-dzeng  approached  with  an  aniiy  to 
relieve  the  capital.  The  emperor  leaving  Binya  Dala  in  command,  himself 
proceeded  with  the  crown-prince  and  other  officers,  and  a  battle  was  fought  in 
which  the  Laos  king  was  defeated.  The  king  now  returned  to  renew  the  siege. 
Affairs  had  become  very  serious  and  the  emperor  had  recourse  to  a  stratagem. 
One  of  his  Siamese  supporters,  a  noble  of  high  rank,  pretending  to  desert, 
entered  the  city  with  irons  on  his  legs.  He  was  received  with  joy  by 
Bramahin,  and  appointed  to  a  high  command.  In  pursuance  of  his 
treacherous  design,  he  maintained  a  correspondence  with  the  emperor,  and 
opening  one  of  the  city  gates  allowed  the  enemy  to  enter.  The  city  was 
taken  in  August,  15G9,  after  a  siege  of  seven  months.  It  was  given  up  to 
plunder.  The  unfortunate  khig  Brahmahin  was  made  prisoner.*  The 
emperor  remained  in  the  city  of  Yodaya  for  two  months,  and  api)ointod 
Thaung-kyi,  a  member  of  the  Zimme  royal  family,  tributary  king  of  Siam. 
In  a  council  of  all  the  principal  officers,  it  was  decided,  that  it  was  now 
essential  that  the  king  of  Leng-dzeng  should  be  followed  up.  Sending  back 
all  surviving  disabled  men  to  Pegu,  and  an  immense  quantity  of  plunder, 
the  emperor  himself  proceeded  up  the  Menam,  and  fixed  his  head  quarters 
at  Pithalduk.  From  thence  the  several  divisions  of  the  army  marched 
eastward.  After  a  long  and  tedious  march,  the  emperor  encamped  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Mekong,  opposite  Maing-zan.  Nothing  had  been  heard 
of  the  corps  commanded  by  the  crown-prince  and  other  generals.  Orders 
were  issued  to  fell  trees,  to  prepare  boats  and  rafts,  to  cross  the  river. 
A  bridge  of  boats  was  at  last  made  by  which  the  army  passed,  and  the  enemy 
deserted  Maing-zan.  The  other  divisions,  after  great  sufferings,  had  crossed 
the  river  some  distance  to  the  north,  and  now  marched  down  to  join  the 
emperor.     M&ing-zan  being  made  a  dep6t  for  stores  and  the  sick,  the  king  of 

*  Nothing  more  is  said  of  this  king  in  tho  Burmese  histor7.     Both  that  and 
the  Taliing  history  dwell  on  the  death  of  the  old  king  and  of  the  generosity  of  the 
conqueror  in   giving  him  a  grand   funeral.     His  son,   it  would  appear,  committed 
)S^  <<Qicide,  as  we  learn  from  an  old  Venetian  traveller  quoted  hereafter. 
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T&ungu  was  left  in  command,  while  the  rest  of  the  army  under  the  emperor 
marched  in  pursuit  of  the  enemy.  The  Leng-dzeng  king  was  too  wary  to 
come  to  an  engagement,  and  the  invaders  were  wearied  with  long  marches 
and  want  of  food.  At  length,  they  returned  to  Mfiing-zan,  and  the  whole 
army  re-crossing  the  Mekong  reached  Pithaliiuk,  in  June  1570.*  From 
thence  the  emperor  reached  Hanth6wati  in  the  following  month.  Of  the 
original  army  which  nuurched  to  subdue  Siam,  rery  few  survived. 

The  emperor^s  first  care  after  his  arrival  was  to  make  rich  offerings  to 
the  pagodas ;  to  cast  fresh  images  in  precious  metals,  and  to  complete  a  new 
Hlwut  dau,  or  royal  council  chamber,  within  the  palace.  He  had  turned  his 
attention  to  foreign  trade  by  sea,  and  built  a  ship  of  his  own,  which  he  sent 
loaded  with  merchandize  to  Melaput  (?)  and  other  ports  of  Ceylon  and 
Southern  India.  In  1571,  a  rebellion  of  the  northern  Shans  of  Mo-g4ung 
and  Monhyin  occurred.  A  force  under  the  crown-prince  and  the  king  of 
Ava  was  sent  against  them ;  but  the  Tsaubwas  could  not  be  found,  and  the 
army  was  recalled.  During  this  interval,  the  king  of  Leng-dzeng  for  some 
unexplained  reason  made  an  attack  on  a  city  belonging  to  Cambodia,f  and 
was  killed.  One  of  his  nobles  usurped  the  throne.  But  the  emperor,  who 
had  the  deceased  king's  brother,  named  Ubarit,  at  his  court,  determined  to 
support  his  claim,  as  he  consented  to  become  a  tributary.  An  army  was 
sent  under  the  great  general  Binya  Dala,  to  place  him  on  the  throne,  but 
the  expedition  was  unsuccessful.  He  was  either  put  to  death  or  sent  into 
exile  to  a  sickly  place  where  he  died.  Binya  Dala  appears  to  have  been 
a  native  of  Pegu,  but  probably  of  Shan  descent. 

The  last  expedition  of  Bureng  Naung  against  Siam,  and  afterwards  into 
Laos,  is  related  by  the  Portuguese  historian  ui  such  a  manner,  that  he  ap- 
pears to  assert  that  the  city  of  Yodaya  was  not  taken.  The  fact  of  its 
surrender,  however,  admits  of  no  doubt,  though  from  the  great  loss  sustained 
by  the  besiegers,  it  probably  would  not  have  fallen,  had  it  not  been  for  the 
treachery  which  has  been  related.  De  Sousa,  after  relating  the  capture  of 
the  Siamese  princes  in  the  first  siege,  but  apparently  not  knowing  that  their 
father,  the  senior  or  first  king  of  Siam  was  carried  off  as  a  hostage,  proceeds 
thus  :  ^'  After  some  time,  the  two  brothers  asked  leave  of  the  king  to  visit 
**  their  father,  which  he  granted,  and  afterwards  sending  to  demand  the  usual 

*  This  ifl  probably  a  mistake  for  June,  1669,  as  will  be  seen  farther  on. 

t  Cambodia  is  called  in  the  Taliing  histoxy  *  Khameng/  probably  a  conniption 
of  the  native  name  Khmer.  Cambodia  seems  to  be  the  Portngnese  form  of  Kam* 
phontche,  which  itself  is  probably  derived  from  Kambauza,  the  name  of  an  ancient 
Bndhist  conntry  of  India.  All  the  Indo-Chinese  nations  have  been  in  the  habit 
of  calling  their  citiee  after  famons  Indian  cities.  A  portion  of  the  Shan  oonntxy 
was  also  called  Eambanza,  and  the  conntry  east  of  Bamiu  was  named  Kosambi, 
which  in  popular  langoage  has  been  changed  to  Ko  Shim  pyl.  Todayi,  the  capital  of 
Siam,  is  the  Indo-Chinese  form  of  the  famons  city  of  lUma. 
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*^  tribute,  the  black  Prince  refused  to  pay  it.  The  king  in  a  rage  sends  his 
^  great  favourite  Banna,  with  a  powerful  army  against  him.  Banna  ravaged 
'<  the  countiy  of  Siam,  and  besieges  the  Prince  in  Hudixa,  who  defended  it 
**  so  bravely,  that  Banna  being  forced  to  draw  off,  he  fell  upon  and  totally 
"  defeated  him.  The  king  sends  his  brother-in-law  with  a  greater  power,  and 
<<  he  receives  a  greater  overthrow ;  200,000  of  his  men  were  cut  in  pieces 
"  with  a  great  number  of  elephants  and  horses,  many  more  of  both  taken. 
''  The  black  Prince  remained  victorious,  his  men  were  enriched  and  all  en- 
*^  oouraged  to  follow  their  good  fortune.  The  king  of  Pegu  raises  smother 
''  army  of  1,700,000  men,  1500  elephants,  80,000  horses,  and  all  necessaries 
^  proportionable.  The  command  of  it  he  gave  to  Mapa  Raja*. his  son,  with 
^  the  title  of  king  of  Siam,  not  doubting  of  the  victory.  At  the  news  of  this 
^  power,  all  Siam  trembled  except  the  valiant  black,  now  king,  who  met  his 
*^  enemy  and  gave  him  battle.  The  two  kings  encountering  on  their  ele- 
^  phants  fought,  and  he  of  Pegu  was  cast  dead  o&  his  elephant,  at  which 
''  sight  his  men  fled  and  the  Siamites  pursued  them  a  month,  destroying  the 
**  greatest  part  of  that  vast  army." 

This  account  seems  to  mix  up  the  three  or  rather  four  separate  expedi- 
tions which  we  have  given  from  the  native  histories.  The  first  against 
Yodaya,  where,  though  Bureng  Naung  was  victorious,  it  was  with  immense 
loss ;  the  two  expeditions  into  Leng-dzeng,  the  last  being  under  Binya  Dala 
and  both  unsuccessM ;  and  that,  to  put  down  the  insurrection  of  the  north- 
ern Shans,  under  the  crown-prince,  which  was  also  a  failure. 

Some  light  is  thrown  upon  this  period  of  the  history  by  the  narrative  of 
Master  Ceesar  Fredericke,  the  Venetian,  who,  as  translated  in  Purchas,  states 
as  follows  :t  "  Sion,  or  Siam,  was  a  great  city,  but  in  the  year  1567,  it  was 
**  taken  by  the  king  of  Pegu.  The  number  of  his  army  was  a  million  four 
^'  hundred  thousand  men  of  warre.  I  was  in  Pegu  six  months  after  his 
^  departure,  and  saw  when  that  his  officers  that  were  in  Pegu  sent  five 
^  hundred  thousand  men  of  warre  to  furnish  the  places  of  them  that  were 
^  slaine  and  lost  in  that  assault.  Yet  for  all  this,  if  there  had  not  been 
**  treason  against  the  citie,  it  had  not  been  lost ;  for  on  a  night  there  was 
**  one  of  the  gates  set  open,  through  the  which  with  great  trouble  the  king 
*^  gate  into  the  city,  and  became  governor  of  Sion ;  and  when  the  emperor 
**  saw  that  he  was  betrayed,  and  that  his  enemy  was  in  the  city,  he  poisoned 
**  himself ;  and  his  wives  and  children,  friends  and  noblemen  that  were  not 
**'  slain  in  the  first  affix>nt  of  the  entrance  into  the  city,  were  all   carried 

*  This  means  Upa  Bddz& — the  Ynvaraja  of  the  ancient  Hindos, — which  was  the 
title  Bnreng  Nanng  conferred  on  his  eldest  son.  It  is  equivalent  to  Ein-She  Meng  of 
the  present  day. 

t  Cassar  Fredericke,  seems  to  have  been  in  different  parts  of  Pegu  during  1587, 
1568,  and  1569. 
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**  captives  into  Pegu,  where  I  was  at  the  coming  home  of  the  king  with  his 
**  triumphs  and  victory ;  which  coming  home  and  returning  from  the  wars, 
"  was  a  goodly  sight  to  behold,  to  see  the  elephants  come  home  in  a  square, 
^' laden  with  gold,  silver,  jewels,  and  with  noblemen  and  women  that  were 
*'  taken  prisoners  in  that  city." 

It  will  be  remarked  that  there  is  a  difference  of  one  year  in  the  date 
given  in  the  Burmese  history,  and  that  by  Csesar  Fredericke  as  to  this  in- 
vasion of  Siam.  The  difference  is  extended  to  the  date  of  "  the  coming  home 
of  the  king,"  which  the  Venetian  traveller  apparently  places  in  15G9 ;  and 
the  Burmese  history  in  1570,  after  the  conclusion  of  the  expedition  into 
Leng-dzeng. 

Csesar  Fredericke  visited  Martaban  where,  as  he  states,  "  we  found  ninety 
*^  Portugals  of  merchants  and  other  base  men,  which  had  fallen  at  difference 
«*  with  the  Rector  or  governor  of  the  citie.  At  that  time,  the  city  was 
**  empty  of  men,  by  reason  they  were  gone  all  to  the  warres,  and  in  busi- 
«  ness  of  the  king." 

He  then  proceeded  to  Pegu,  "  which  are  two  cities,  the  old  and  new.  In 
"  the  old  city  are  the  merchant  strangers,  and  merchants  of  the  country. 
"  The  merchants  have  all  one  house,  or  Magason,  which  they  call  *  Godon,' 
"  which  is  made  of  brickes,  and  there  they  put  all  their  goods  of  any  value. 
"  In  the  new  city  is  the  palace  of  the  king,  and  his  abiding  place  with 
"  all  his  Barons  and  Nobles,  and  in  the  time  that  I  was  there,  they 
"  finished  the  building  of  the  new  city.  It  is  a  great  city,  very  plain 
"  and  flat,  and  four  square,  walled  round  about,  and  with  ditches  that 
**  compass  the  walls  about  with  water,  in  which  ditches  are  many  crocodiles. 
"  It  hath  no  draw-bridges,  yet  it  hath  twenty  gates,  five  for  every  square, 
"  on  the  walls.  There  are  many  places  made  for  centinels  to  watch,  made 
"  of  wood,  and  covered  or  gilt  with  gold.  The  streets  thereof  are  the 
"  fairest  that  I  have  seen  ;  they  are  as  straight  as  a  line  from  one  gate  to 
"  another,  and  standing  at  the  one  gate  you  may  discover  the  other; 
"  and  they  are  as  broad  as  that  ten  or  twelve  men  may  ride  abreast  in  them. 
"  And  those  streets  that  be  thwart,  are  fair  and  large.  The  houses  be  made 
**  of  wood  and  covered  with  a  kind  of  tiles  in  form  of  cups.  The  king's  palace 
**  is  in  the  middle  of  the  city,  made  in  form  of  a  walled  castle,  with  ditches 
"  full  of  water  round  about  it.  The  lodgings  within  are  made  of  wood,  all 
"  over  gilded,  with  five  pinacles,  and  very  costly  work  covered  with  plates  of 
gold."  The  whole  of  tliis  description  of  the  city  of  Hanthawati,  and  of  the 
palace,  would  answer  for  the  present  capital  Mandale,  except  that  the 
streets  of  the  latter  are  broader  than  is  here  indicated,  and  that  the  palace 
wall  has* no  ditch.  The  traveller  gives  an  intelligent  description  of  the 
army  of  the  king  of  Pegu  ;  of  the  war  elephants  ;  the  "  good  ordnance  made 
of  very  good  metal ;"   he  hath  "  eighty  thousand    harquebusses,  and  the 
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number  of  them  increaseth  daily  ;"  the  rest  of  the  soldiers  are  armed  with 
bows  and  arrows,  pikes  and  swords,  "  but  their  armour  and  weapons  are  very 
naught  and  weak ;"  this  was  compared  with  the  Exiropean  armour  and 
heavy  pikes  of  the  period.  The  account  given  by  this  observant  traveller 
shows  that  the  native  histories  do  not  exaggerate  his  power  and  magnificence. 
Indeed,  they  state  the  number  of  his  soldiers  much  below  that  given  both  by 
the  Portuguese  historian  and  the  Venetian.  The  latter  concludes  this  part 
of  his  narrative  by  stating — "  The  king  of  Pegu  hath  not  any  army  or 
power  by  sea,  but  in  the  land,  for  people,  dominions,  gold,  and  silver,  he 
far  exceeds  the  power  of  the  great  Turk  in  treasure  and  strength." 

The  traveller  also  describes  how  "  the  king  sitteth  every  day  in  person 
to  hear  the  suits  of  his  subjects,"  he  sitting  "  up  aloft  in  a  great  hall  on  a 
tribunal  seat,  with  his  Barons  round  about ;"  while  on  the  ground  "  forty 
paces  distant"  are  the  petitioners  "  with  their  supplications  in  their  hands, 
which  are  made  of  long  leaves  of 'a  tree,"  and  a  present  or  gift  according  to 
the  weightinesB  of  their  matter."  If  the  order  be  favourable,  "  he  commandeth 
to  take  the  presents  out  of  their  hands ;  but  if  he  think  their  demand  be  not 
just  or  according  to  right,  he  commandeth  them  away,  without  taking  of 
their  gifts  or  presents."  So  the  pitiless  Bureng  Naung  had  a  conscience, 
when  sitting  as  a  king  to  hear  his  people's  complaints. 

The  Talaing  history  records  that  the  emperor  desired  another  expedition 
to  Leng-dzeng,  to  retrieve  the  last  disaster  there,  and  "  destroy  the  head 
and  not  the  mere  tail  of  the  cobra."  The  levy  of  an  army  was  commenced,  but 
the  people  murmured  loudly,  and  many  were  heard  to  say  that  it  was  better 
to  die  at  home  than  to  perish  of  hunger  and  fatigue  in  a  far  country.  The 
Shans  were  equally  discontented,  and  some  of  the  Tsaubwas,  it  is  said,  were 
supported  in  their  opposition  by  the  emperor's  half  brother  and  son-in-law, 
the  king  of  Ava.  The  project  was  deferred  for  the  present,  but  in  1574,  the 
etaperor  determined  to  place  Ubarit  on  the  throne  of  Leng-dzeng.  He 
marched  in  October  of  that  year,  and  arriving  at  Mding-zan,  laid  in  stores 
of  grain.  He  did  not  march  into  the  country,  but  issued  a  proclamation 
that  he  had  come  to  place  the  rightful  heir  upon  the  throne.  He  then 
bestowed,  the  regalia  upon  Ubarit  with  much  good  advice,  and  departed, 
leaving  his  tributary  at  M&ing-zan  with  some  troops.  He  reached  Hantha- 
wati  in  May,  1575.  But  a  new  expedition  against  Mogaung  and  Monyin 
had  now  become  necessary  ;  for  those  restive  states  had  refused  to  join  the 
last  expedition  to  Leng-dzeng,  and  were  in  open  revolt.  A  force  directed 
by  the  emperor  himself  proceeded  north  from  Ava.  The  Tsaubwa  of  Monyin 
was  killed,  but  the  other  fled,  and  though  the  troops  followed  him  into 
regions  where  there  was  only  snow  for  water,  they  could  not  capture  him. 
In  Leng-dzeng,  however,  the  course  of  events  was  more  fortunate.  The 
usurper  was  delivered  up  by  his  own  ofl&cers,  together  with  his  son,  and  the 
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Burmese  commanders^  apparently  glad  to  leave,  returned  at  once  with  their 
prisoners  to  Zimm6.  There  a  portion  of  the  force  remained,  and  the 
remainder  came  on  to  Hanthiwati.  These  important  prisoners  were 
forwarded  to  the  emperor  who  was  still  at  Mog4ung,  as  the  exhibition  of 
them  in  that  quarter  would,  it  was  considered,  ha^e  a  good  effect.  The 
Tsaubw&  of  Mogaung,  however,  could  not  be  caught,  and  the  emperor, 
recalling  his  son  and  other  officers  from  the  pursuit,  returned  to  Pegu,  and 
reached  his  capital  in  July,  1576. 

There  a  great  triumph  awaited  him.  The  emperor  had  long  been  in 
communication  with  ports  on  the  coast  of  India  and  with  a  Budhist  king 
in  Ceylon.  He  was  the  most  powerM  protector  of  the  three  treasures  in 
Indo-China,  and  his  support  was  natiirally  sought  for  by  the  now  petty 
rulers  in  the  holy  island  of  Budhism.  Two  years  before,  a  Siugalese  princess 
had  arrived  and  had  been  received  with  high  honour,  though  the  Portuguese 
historian  asserts  that  the  lady  sent  was  only  a  daughter  of  the  chamberlain 
of  the  king  of  Colombo.  Now^  at  the  very  time  the  emperor  returned  to 
his  capital,  news  was  brought  of  the  arrival  of  the  holy  tooth  rehc  of 
Gautama  Budha  in  a  ship  at  Bassein.  As  the  season  was  unfavourable  for 
the  ship  to  come  to  Pegu,  a  deputation  of  all  the  nobles  of  the  highest  rank 
was  sent,  and  they  bore  a  golden  vase,  adorned  with  the  richest  jewels  taken 
firom  the  conquered  kings,  in  which  the  precious  rehc  was  to  be  deposited. 
A  letter  was  also  received  from  Dhammapala,  the  king  of  Ceylon,  announcing 
that  he  was  the  only  orthodox  king  of  the  four  who  ruled  in  the  island. 
Arrangements  were  made  for  building  a  suitable  pagoda  for  the  reception 
of  the  relic ;  and  with  reference  to  Dhammapala's  complaints  of  his  being 
rather  overborne  by  the  three  heretical  kings,  an  envoy  with  a  small  force 
selected  from  all  the  various  races  in  the  emperor's  army,  was  despatched  by 
sea  to  Ceylon.  This,  it  is  intimated,  had  the  effect  of  causing  the  Budhist 
king  to  be  much  respected,  and  the  envoy  then  returned. 

The  Portuguese  historian  places  the  arrival  of  the  pseudo-princess  and 
the  pseudo-relic  at  the  same  time,  but  otherwise  his  statement  appears 
substantially  correct.  It  is  as  follows  :  *^  Among  the  treasure  lately  taken 
from  the  king  of  Jafanatapan,  was  an  idol  adored  throughout  all  the 
coast  of  Asia,  and  so  highly  esteemed  by  all  those  princes,  particularly  the 
king  of  Pegu,  that  he  every  year  sent  ambassadors  with  rich  presents  to  get 
a  print  of  it."  The  king  of  Pegu  hearing  that  the  Portuguese  Viceroy  had 
this  idol — the  tooth  relic — ,  offered  300,000  ducats  for  it.  This  was  refused, 
and  the  tooth  was  beaten  to  dust  in  a  mortar  and  burnt  at  Groa,  by  order 
of  the  Viceroy  Don  Constantin.  '*  All  men,"  adds  de  Sousa,  *'  at  that  time 
'*  seemed  to  applaud  the  act ;  but  not  long  after,  two  teeth  being  set  up 
"  instead  of  that  one,  as  shall  be  related  in  the  government  of  Don  Antony 
^  de  Noronha,  they  as  much  condemned  and  reviled  at  it."    Ab  to  the 
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Princess,  the  Portiignese  historiaii  relates — ^**  Brama,  king  of  Pegu,  being  told 
"  by  astrologers  that  he  was  to  marry  a  daughter  of  the  king  of  Colombo,  sent 
'*  to  demand  her,  and  he  had  never  a  one  ;  but  his  chamberlain  had  one  the 
^  king  esteemed  as  his  own."  He  agreed  also  to  give  the  tooth  in  dowry 
with  the  bride.  They  were  received  '*  with  the  greatest  pomp  that  ever  has 
'^  yet  been  heard  of.  Many  gallies  were  fitted  out,  but  that  which  was  for 
^  the  queen,  was  covered  with  plates  of  gold,  and  rowed  by  beautiful  young 
"  women,  richly  clad,  and  brought  up  to  this  exercise.  The  king  of  Candea 
'^  understanding  the  deceit  of  this  marriage,  and  envying  that  great  fortunoi 
^'  acquainted  Brama*  therewith,  offering  him  a  true  daughter  and  tooth, 
''  and  affirming  both  that  of  Columbo,  and  the  other  of  Don  Constantin 
''  were  counterfeit,  and  the  true  one  was  in  his  hands."  Nothing  of  this  is 
to  be  found  in  the  Burmese  or  in  the  Tal^g  history ;  the  relic,  though 
received  with  much  pomp,  disappears  from  history,  and  from  the  memories 
of  the  Budhist  nations,  where,  if  believed  in,  it  would  have  been  enshrined 
for  ever.  It  was  deposited  in  the  relic  chamber  of  a  Zedi  built  to  receive 
it,  and  in  which  gold  and  jewels  of  such  immense  value  were  placed,  that 
the  Zedi  was  probably  broken  into,  and  the  relic  chamber  plundered,  in  the 
time  of  the  Portuguese  adventurer,  Philip  de  Brito,  about  twenty-five  years 
later. 

After  the  acquisition  of  this  relic  and,  it  is  inferred,  from  its  good 
influence,  the  Tsaubwa  of  Mogaung  was  surrendered  by  his  chiefs  to  one  of 
the  emperor's  sons,  styled  Thd-yd-wati  Meng,  who  had  been  sent  with  a 
detachment  into  that  country.  The  young  chief  was  brought  to  Hantha- 
wati,  and  the  emperor  reproached  him  with  his  ingratitude,  after  the  kindness 
with  which  he  had  formerly  been  treated.  His  life  wss  spared,  but  he  was 
exhibited  at  one  of  the  city  gates  in  fetters  for  seven  days,  after  which  he 
was  released.  About  one  hundred  of  his  followers  who  had  supported  him 
in  his  gallant  resistance,  were  sold  as  slaves  to  Kula  merchants,  and  being 
put  on  boardship  were  sent  beyond  sea.  The  emperor  had  thus  rid  himself 
of  his  most  troublesome  enemy,  but  affairs  in  Leng-dzeng  were  not  satis- 
factory. To  strengthen  his  position  in  that  quarter,  he  now  appointed  his 
son,  the  Tha-ya-wati  Meng,  who  had  shown  great  energy  and  ability, 
tributary  king  of  Zimme.  He  left  for  his  kingdom  in  March,  1578,  and 
the  emperor  enjoined  him  to  remember  that  he  owed  allegiance  to  his  elder 
brother  the  Upa  Iladz4.  He  received  the  title  of  Naurahta  Dzau.  But  the 
emperor,  from  the  anxious  care  he  took  to  bind  the  two  brothers  together, 
seems  to  have  foreseen  the  danger  of  future  struggles  among  the  tributary 

•  Brami  was  the  usual  Talking  pronTmciation  of  the  national  name  for  what 
we  now  style  Burma,  or  as  now  written  by  the  Burmese,   Mramma  and  Bamd,  but 
originally  Brahmi.     Bureng  N&ung,  as  already  explained,   claimed  to  represent  the 
ancient  Burma  race,  and  is  thus  correctly  designated  by  the  Portuguese  historian. 
21  X 
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kings  of  the  empire  he  had  founded.  It  was  again  necessarj  to  send  an 
army  into  Leng-dzeng.  A  pretender  had  appeared  claiming  to  be  the  dead 
king  Bya-tsetsit,  and  TJbarit  was  unable  to  meet  him  in  the  field.  The 
Upa  R&dza  set  out  in  October,  1579,  and  marched  to  M&ingzdn  where  Ubarit 
joined  him.  The  expedition  wa^  successful,  and  the  crown-prince  returned 
to  Pegu  in  the  spring  of  1680,  bringing  some  prisoners  of  importance. 

The  emperor  had  now  subdued  all  the  enemies  with  whom  he  had 
fought  for  so  many  years.  Even  Leng-dzeng  was  to  a  considerable  extent 
subject  to  his  tributary  king.  Instead,  however,  of  resting  or  granting 
his  subjects  relief,  he  turned  his  attention  to  Arakan.  The  king  of  that 
country,  he  observed,  desired  to  be  independent,  contrary  to  his  engagement, 
and  it  was  necessary  to  coerce  him.  A  large  fleet  of  vessels  and  boats  of 
all  sizes  were  collected,  in  which  an  army  of  eighty  thousand  men  was 
embarked,  and  the  fleet  proceeded  to  a  point  on  the  south  coast  of  Arakan, 
where  the  men  landed  and  marched  to  Than-dw6  (Sandoway)  in  November, 
1580.  The  force  was  commanded  by  one  of  the  emperor's  sons,  who  received 
the  title  of  Thirithu-dham-ma  Ridza.  He  entrenched  himself  at  Thandw6, 
and  awaited  further  orders  as  to  an  advance  on  the  capital  of  the  kingdom. 
This  expedition  is  noticed  by  the  Portuguese  historian,  who  states  that  a 
ship  belonging  to  the  king  of  Pegu  was  loading  at  Mazulapatan.  The 
governor  sent  some  ships  to  seize  it,  on  what  account  is  not  stated.  They 
did  not  encounter  it  there,  but  afterwards  near  the  mouth  of  the  river 
Negraes,  and  there  sunk  it.  Near  this,  they  met  the  Prince  of  Pegu  with  a 
fleet  of  1,300  sail,  designed  for  the  conquest  of  the  kingdom  of  Arakan. 
A  fight  took  place,  the  Portuguese  disabled  and  took  some  of  the  enemy^ 
but  were  obliged  to  withdraw,  on  account  of  the  great  number  opposed  to 
them,  and  got  into  the  port  of  Arakan.  The  Portuguese  then  considered 
themselves  at  war  with  the  emperor  of  Pegu,  which  probably  resulted  fipom 
his  interference  with  the  petty  kings  of  Ceylon.  In  the  native  histories  no 
notice  is  taken  of  this  attack  on  the  Burmese  fleet.  The  army  sent  by  the 
emperor  seems  to  have  remained  inactive  at  Than-dw^  for  nearly  twelve 
months.  In  October  1581,  reinforcements  were  sent,  but  these  did  not  go 
by  sea.  The  emperor's  days,  however,  were  numbered,  and  before  the  whole 
of  the  reinforcements  reached  their  destination,  he  died  very  suddenly  in 
November,  aged  sixty-six  years,  and  after  a  reign  of  thirty  years  in  Hanthii- 
wati.  There  is  a  studied  obscurity  in  the  native  histories  as  to  the  lineage 
of  Bureng  Niung,  but  as  he  had  in  early  life  married  a  sister  of  king  .  (^ 

Tabeng  Shw^hti,  it  is  probable  that  he  belonged  to  the  royal  family  of  .  i'] /\ 
T6ungu.  ( 
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Notes  on  the  age  of  the  ruins  chiefly  sittuste  at  Banaras  and  Jaunpitr, — By 

the  late  Mb.  Chables  Hobite,  B.  C.  S. 

The  following  notes  refer  chiefly  to  the  ruins  at  Bakharya  Kund  at 
Bandras,  full  accounts  of  which  have  appeared  in  the  Journal  of  the  Asiatic 
Society  of  Bengal  for  1866,  and  those  at  Jaunpur,  viz.,  the  three  great 
mosques  of  Atalah-L&l  Darwazah  and  the  Jami'  Masjid ;  although  a  lai^e 
portion  of  them  will  apply  to  many  other  huildings  in  this  part  of  India. 

Up  to  the  winter  of  1870, 1  had  always  believed,  and  my  belief  had 
been  strengthened  by  the  opinions  of  others,  but  these  buildings  had  in 
general  been  built  upon  Buddhist  or  ancient  Hindd  substructures,  or  had  been 
altered  and  converted  from  such  buildings  for  Muhammadan  purposes.  They 
had  been  so  treated  by  the  Rev.  M.  A.  Sherring  and  myself,  when  describ- 
ing them,  and  General  Cunningham,  Archeeological  Surveyor  of  India,  ap- 
peared to  be  of  the  same  opinion.  Thus  these  substructures  would  date  very 
early,  even  to  300  and  500  A.  D.,  at  least. 

My  attention  to  the  subject  of  this  alteration  and  conversion  had  been 
first  aroused  by  Mr.  Fergusson's  admirable  accoimt  of  such  conversion, 
and  most  of  these  buildings  shew  traces  of  such  alteration.  But  happening 
to  refer  to  Mr.  Fergusson's  History  of  Architecture,  Vol.  II,  page  663, 
for  a  description  of  Indian  Saracenic  Architecture,  the  edition  now  used 
by  me  being  of  a  later  date  than  that  I  possessed  before  the  meeting 
in  1857,  I  find  that  the  writer,  speaking  of  Bakharya  Kund  near  Banaras, 
says,  that  "  there  is  a  singular  group  of  tombs  and  other  buildings  by  the 
Moslems  which  are  singularly  pleasing  specimens  of  the  Jaimpur  style."* 

In  the  upper  part  of  the  page,  there  is  a  description  of  the  gi*and  old 
At&lah  Mosque  (  AjiJf  )  at  Jaimpur,  in  which  Mr.  Fergusson  says  that  he 
was  "  almost  inclined  to  agree  with  Baron  Hiigel  in  considering  this  a 
Buddhist  monastery."  I  have  lived  five  or  six  years  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  all  these  buildings,  and  have  examined  them  most  carefully  and 
duly  weighed  all  the  evidences  of  antiquity  I  met  with,  and  I  entirely  agree 
with  Baron  Hiigel  in  holding  that  much  of  the  substructure  as  well  as  the 
general  plan  is  Buddhist  or  Ancient  Hindu.  If  so,  they  are  most  interesting 
examples  of  their  class  and  b\iilt  examples  of  an  ancient  style  which  Mr. 
Fergusson  holds  not  to  exist  in  India  at  the  present  time.  Hence  the  subject 
assumes  great  interest,  and  is  worthy  of  careful  and  temperate  discussion. 
Unfortunately,  to  be  properly  dealt  with,  it  requires  many  plates. 

In  two  manuscript  copies  of  the  Jaunptimamah,  or  *  History  of  Jaun- 
pur,' which  I  have  compared,  and  which  was  compiled  some  seventy  years 

*  In  a  footnote  to  the  same  pckge  we  find  : — Jonmal  of  the  Asiatic  Society  of 
Bengal,  for  1865  (shonld  be  1866).  Tliere  however,  they  a/re  mistaken  for  Buddhist 
remavns,  which  they  are  not." 
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since  by  Khaimddin  llabaMdi,  a  most  learned  Muslim  of  the  city,  from 
manuscripts  and  from  local  oral  tradition,  the  Atdlah  Masjid  is  spoken  as 
an  existing  idol  temple  when  Firuz  Shah  founded  the  city.  In  this  record 
we  are  told  that  Eajah  Jay  Chand  overcame  the  giant  Karabir,  who  resided 
at  Jaunpur,  and  destroyed  an  idol  temple ;  but  this  temple  would  seem 
rather  to  have  stood  on,  or  below,  the  site  of  the  Fort  of  Jaunpur,  and  of  it 
but  few  traces  remain.  These  consist  of  carved  stones  built  into  the  mosque, 
which  was  afterwards  constructed  chiefly  thereof  in  the  Fort  area. 

This  view  is  supported  by  the  fact  that,  in  1858-59,  when  mines  were 
drawn  imder  the  fort  for  the  purpose  of  destroying  the  fortification,  carved 
stones  and  fragments  of  friezes  were  dug  out,  of  the  same  patterns  as  those 
used  by  the  Muslims  in  their  erection  of  the  propylus  of  the  mosque  of 
At^ah.  This  fort  dates  (as  a  fort)  with  the  bridge,  or  perhaps  a  little  earlier, 
ft.  e,  the  latter  part  of  the  15th  century.  The  temple  of  At^lah  Devi,  or  Dewal 
Atilah,  is  spoken  of  throughout  the  history  as  having  been  a  place  of  great 
sanctity,  and  it  would  seem  that  the  Brahmans  on  the  overthrow  of  Bud- 
dhism had  appropriated  it,  and  making  Sakhya  Muni  the  ninth  Incarnation 
of  Yishnu,  left;  his  figures  standing  therein.  The  fact  of  there  being  such 
figures,  many  remains  of  which  still  exist,  only  proves  that  the  monastery 
was  built  after  the  faith  had  become  much  degenerated.  Firuz  Shah 
granted  the  people  a  sanad  whereby  their  temples  were  not  touched, 
but  no  new  temples  were  to  be  erected.  Subsequently,  we  are  told,  that 
naturally,  as  the  Muslims  gained  power,  they  converted  it  into  a  mosque, 
and  it  became  the  state  place  of  prayer ;  but  subsequently  falling  into  disrepair, 
it  was  never  restored. 

This,  remember,  was  written  by  Muhammadans  who  could  have  no  pos- 
sible object  in  misrepresentation,  and  who,  if  it  were  so,  would  certainly  claim 
the  mosque  as  an  original  erection. 

When  most  carefully  examined  by  me,  I  found  no  traces  of  statues  of 
any  other  than  Buddhist,  i,  e,  Sakhya,  at  the  At&lah,  although  some  others 
were  foimd  built  into  the  other  mosque.  In  the  basement  niches  there 
would  appear  to  have  been  cut  in  relief  bells  supported  by  chains  or 
twisted  rope.  This  is  a  well  known  form  of  ancient  Hindu  ornamentation, 
and  the  cloisters  at  the  Qutb  near  Dihli,  which  Cunningham  so  clearly 
shews  to  have  been  constructed  of  Hindu  temple  pillars,  are  covered  with 
them.     Report  for  1862-63,  page  xxxix. 

This  last  named  writer  in  one  place  speaks  of  the  apparent  conversion 
of  these  bells  most  ingeniously  into  seal  and  stands  with  a  Muhammadan 
inscription  upon  them,  and  this  would  appear  to  have  been  done  at 
the  Atalah,  notably  in  the  vestry  room,  converted  by  them  into  a  room 
for  .their  women  who  entered  by  a  private  door  and  staircase,  and  they 
then  appear  to  have  cut  upon  the  said  seals  their  profession  of  faith. 
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Again,  the  brackets  within  the  courtyard  which  supported  the  eaves 
of  the  upper  cloister  have  originaUj  been  animals.  Their  forms  have 
been  defaced,  but  it  cannot  be  concealed,  and  surely  no  Muslim  ever  put  these 
up.  Throughout  the  three  mosques  at  Jaunpdr  there  are  built  into  the  re« 
stored  or  altered  parts,  such  as  the  gateways,  and  domes,  very  many  defaced 
Hindu  figures,  chiefly  Buddhist,  bmlt  face  inwards  into  the  masonry,  all 
shewing  most  plainly  whence  the  materials  were  obtained. 

The  Mahawa^so  tells  us  that  the  pulpit  in  Buddhistical  Yiharas  always 
faced  ihe  East,  and  that  the  principal  door  faced  the  East  also.  Hence  the 
direction  of  Makkah  was  already  arranged  for. 

The  great  porch  of  the  Jaimpur  mosques  may  be  entirely  of  Muham- 
madan  construction  ;  but  the  principle  of  the  arrangement  of  the  doorway 
is  very  ancient  Hindu,  whereby  the  light  enters  from  over  the  high  door  and 
falls  at  a  certain  hour  on  the  figure  of  Sakhya,  which  was  always  placed  upon 
a  '  singhasan,'  or  throne,  facing  due  East. 

The  cloisters  around  appear  to  be  much  as  they  ever  were,  excepting  that 
they  have  been  constantly  repaired,  and  pillars  here  and  there  replaced. 
I  have  never  heard  of  such  pillars  being  claimed  by  Musalmans  ;  and  we  find 
the  same  at  the  rock  cave  temple  in  Bih&r,  whilst  the  cruciform  capitals 
are  as  ancient  as  any  form  of  Indian  architecture  that  I  know  of. 

The  centre  gateways  are  manifestly  inserted,  and  although  ancient  mate- 
rials have  been  used,  the  work  is  Muslim.  Here  any  unprejudiced  person  can 
see  at  a  glance  how  the  ancient  work  has  been  overlapped  and  bmlt  in.  He  has 
only  to  look  at  the  columns  and  at  the  ground  basement  moulding  running 
under  the  very  steps.  This  basement  moulding  appeared  to  Mr.  Sherring  and 
myself  to  be  part  of  the  original  building,  and  here  I  may  remark  that  the 
Muhammadans,  when  preparing  a  mosque,  never  cared  to  disturb  the  good  old 
foundations  or  the  basement  moulding.  They  built  on  whatever  they  found 
that  suited  their  purpose,  and  hence  we  find  mere  ancient  substructures. 

In  General  Cunningham's  Keport  for  1862-63,  para.  261,  p.  23,  he  says, 
speaking  of  remains  at  Kanauj — ''  On  comparing,  therefore,  this  cloistered 
Masjid  (the  Sita-ka-Easui)  with  those  of  Jaunpdr,  which  are  acknowledged 

rearrangements  of  Hindu  materials,  we  see  at  once  that are  not  Mu  - 

hammadan.     Vide  also  para.  264,  which  applies  still  closer  to  Jaunpur. 

As  doubtless  the  masons  employed  by  the  Muslims  were  Hindus,  any 
mason  marks  made  by  them  during  the  rearrangements  would  prove  nothing. 
They  are  not  therefore  quoted  in  this  place.  Some  were  published  by  me 
in  the  *  Builder,'  of  June  26th,  1869. 

The  cloister  pillars  also  shew  beneath  the  new  work  of  the  porch, 
which  is  scaling  off  and  falling  down. 

The  whole  country  in  this  neighbourhood  was  formerly  covered  with 
ancient  temples,  and  we  found  in  the  foundation  under  the  front  gateway 
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of  the  Lai  Darwazah  a  Hindii  pillar  carved  over  with  chains  and  bells. 
The,  fact  that  Jaunptir,  under  some  other  name,  is  not  mentioned  by  the 
Chinese  travellers  is  not  surprising ;  for,  as  I  said  before,  the  whole  coimtry  is 
covered  with  the  remains  of  such  buildings,  and  they  had  enough  to  see  and 
describe  without  going  out  of  their  way. 

Before  leaving  these  interesting  buildings,  I  would  wish  to  remark  a 
curious  coincidence.  The  '^  Sita-ka-Easui"  at  Kanauj  is  quoted  by  Mr. 
Fergusson  from  Cunningham's  Report  as  having  been  rearranged  from  a 
Jain  temple  by  the  very  Ibrdhim  Sh4h  of  Jaunpur  in  1406,  A.  D.,  i,  e, 
just  the  same  time  as  that  assigned  by  that  gentleman  (viz.,  A.  D."  1419) 
for  the  erection  of  the  Jaunpdr  mosque  by  Ibrahim  Shah.  The  inference  is 
very  clear.  He  says  that  they  were  commenced  at  this  time,  and  finished 
by  Husain,  1451-78. 

In  all  this,  I  do  not  deny  that  the  Muslims  may  have  copied  ancient 
patterns  in  carving,  as  is  notably  seen  in  old  cloisters  in  the  Fort  at  Baj- 
gh&t,  Bandras,  the  adaptation  of  which  has  never  been  disputed,  and  they 
certainly  used  carved  stones  found  on  or  near  the  spot  for  their  new  work. 
Mr.  Fergusson  writes  to  me  that  our  difference  of  opinion  is  not  one  of 
degree,  it  is  absolute  ;  "  I  deny  in  toto  that  these  mosques  are  built  on  Bud- 
**  dhist  sites,  or  that  their  details  are  Buddhist,  or  even  copied  from  Buddhist 
«  buildings." 

The  closed  cells  under  the  courts  are  not  wanting,  and  are  visible  in  a 
marked  degree  under  the  Mosque  of  Aurungzeb  in  the  centre  of  Bandras, 
where  all  may  see  them. 

The  very  many  ancient  carved  stones  found  within  the  precincts  of  the 
mosques  prove  that  at  the  best  they  were  sites  ofbuildings  of  great  antiquity. 

I  will  now  say  a  little  relative  to  the  ruins  of  Bakhar3ra  Kun4  and  the 
grounds  upon  which  we  (Mr.  Shering  and  I)  assigned  them  the  date  we  did, 
viz.,  that  of  the  Gupta  dynasty,  according  to  Mr.  Fergusson,  300  to  400  B.  C. 

At  Jaunpdr,  I  am  not  aware  of  any  inscriptions  having  been  found  to 
fix  the  conversion  of  the  mosques  ;  but  at  Bakhary4  Kun^  we  were  more 
fortunate,  and  the  reader  will  find  one  of  the  time  of  Firuz  Sh6h,  A.  D. 
1375,  quoted  by  Mr.  E.  Thomas  in  his  work  on  the  Chronicles  of  the  Pathan 
kings  of  Delhi,  to  shew  how  they  appropriated  and  built  upon  temples 
which  came  to  their  hand.  In  fact,  I  may  in  passing  remark,  that  I 
have  only  found  one  temple  at  Bandras  which  can  claim  date  before  the 
time  of  Mahmud,  the  destroyer  of  temples.  It  is  at  Khundua  on  the  Pach* 
kosi  road,  and  is  well  worthy  of  the  visit  of  any  passing  archssologist. 

The  Chinese  traveller  of  the  7th  century,  Hwen  Thsang,  mentions  many 
Buddhist  monasteries  at  Banaras  in  his  day,  and  states  that  there  were  thirty, 
to  most  of  which  were  probably  attached  temples,  and  considering  the  massive 
structure  of  the  day,  I  hold  that  some  remains  must  exist  even  now.  Hence 
Mr.  Sherring  and  I  examined  well  the  line  of  country  where  they  were 
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likely  to  be,  and  we  reported  our  success  in  the  pages  of  this  Journal. 
Chief  amongst  these  was  the  one  at  Bakharya  Kun4,  which  Mr.  Sher- 
ring  brought  to  notice  some  years  ago.  Here  we  found  a  small  mosque,  the 
substructure  of  which  we  hold  to  be  original  ancient  Hindu  or  Buddhist 
work.  There  were  also  many  terraces,  girt  at  their  base  with  massive  mould- 
ings, breast  works  built  up  of  large  cut  stones,  low  cloisters  constructed  of 
old  square  columns,  and  foundations  built  of  huge  brick  and  very  many  feet 
in  thickness  (10  to  30  fb.).  Over  the  ground  were  scattered  carved  stones, 
broken  statues,  kulsis  or  top  stones,  9  feet  in  diameter,  with  many  other  re- 
mains. Below  these  basement  mouldings  or  blocks  of  stones,  squared  on  three 
sides  and  rough  internally,  which  had  been  laid  bare  by  the  weather,  were 
many  incised  inscriptions  in  the  Gupta  character.  A  few  of  these  have  been 
collected  on  the  accompanying  plate,  and  these  have  principally,  but  not 
wholly,  been  copied  from  stones  *  in  situ.'  This  is  one  of  the  principal 
grounds  of  our  opinion,  which  was  not  hastily  formed.  The  inscriptions  were 
kindly  translated  for  me  by  my  learned  friend  Babu  Eajendralala  Mitra. 

The  small  mosque  is  a  very  curious  one  of  conversion,  if  it  be  one.  The 
ground  plan  is  not  that  of  a  mosque  at  all,  but  of  an  Indian  temple. 
It  is  a  square  with  a  square  projected  on  each  face.  On  that  facing  the 
East,  however,  the  projection  has  not  been  carried  out,  but  instead  an  enor- 
mous stone  has  been  let  in  as  a  base  for  the  singhasan  on  which  was  to  stand 
the  figure  of  S&khya.  From  the  base  arise  pillars,  severe  in  character,  square 
as  all  the  ancient  Hindu  pillars  were  in  this  part  of  the  country,  whilst  above 
the  Muslims  have  put  on  a  dome.  It  has  been  figured  in  our  account  in  the 
J.  A.  S.  for  1866,  and  even  struck  J.  Prinsep  who  lithographed  it  in  his 
views  of  Banaras.  The  massiveness  of  the  pillars,  which  are  built  up  of  single 
stones  without  mortar,  has  ensured  permanence. 

Other  remains  near  are  held  by  us  to  be  of  equal  antiquity.  These  have 
been  preserved  by  being  used  as  tombs  for  the  burial  of  great  men  or 
of  saints.  With  the  wealth  of  material  lying  about,  the  Muslims  of 
Banaras  appear  seldom  to  have  built  a  tomb,  but  at  Jaunpur  there  aro 
most  elegant  mausoleums  in  which  little  or  no  Hindd  materials  have  been 
employed. 

The  strange  way  in  which  pillars  have  been  used  as  architraves  at  Bakha- 
rya K\m4  is  very  singular,  but  the  height  of  absurdity  was  at  Sayyidpur 
Bhitari,  a  great  Buddhist  site,  where  I  saw  a  linga  put  up  for  a  Muhammadan 
head  stone  at  a  grave,  with  a  little  niche  for  the  lamp  cut  in  it,  and  this 
Hnga  had  been  carved  out  of  a  Buddhist  column.  After  this,  one  can  wonder 
at  no  amount  of  conversion  or  alteration  by  the  Muslims. 

I  trust  that  in  the  above  notes  I  have  shewn  some  ground  for  the  views 
I  hold  in  regard  to  the  buildings,  the  date  of  which  is  under  discussion,  and 
I  would  beg  to  refer  the  reader  to  the  ample  details  in  this  Journal  for  18G8. 


3  C  «^  ^i^^-/  *wvwr -/ 
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As  tlie  first  fasciculus  of  the  text  of  this  ancient  poet  has  now  been 
published,  it  may  be  hoped  that  scholars  in  various  parts  of  India  will  begin 
to  co-operate  with  those  few  persons  who  have  hitherto  had  access  to  the 
MSS.  in  elucidating  the  mysteries  of  his  crabbed  and  archaic  style.  The 
tune  seems  opportune,  therefore,  for  collecting  such  observations  as  I  have 
been  able  to  make  from  time  to  time  on  the  grammatical  peculiarities  which 
Chand's  language  exhibits.  I  have  not  been  able  to  study  the  whole  of  the 
vast  work,  indeed  such  a  task  would  take  up  all  the  time  of  more  than  one 
student  even  if  he  were  not  like  me  much  occupied  with  official  duties  ;  but 
as  the  style,  even  in  its  irregularities,  seems  to  be  uniform  throughout, 
notes  on  those  books  which  have  been  examined,  will  probably  be  found 
applicable  to  the  rest.  The  illustrations  hereinafter  given  are  taken  chiefly 
from  the  Ist  book  as  it  is  now  in  print.  The  19th,  64th  and  65th  books, 
have  also  been  cited.  There  are,  moreover,  several  quotations  from  various 
parts  of  the  first  eighteen  books,  and  one  or  two  from  the  21st,  the 
celebrated  Mahoba  Khag4- 

By  way  of  getting  at  a  soimd  working  basis,  it  is  necessary  first  to 
clear  out  of  the  road  certain  obstructions  partly  peculiar  to  Chand  and 
partly  shared  by  him  with  all  early  Indian  poets.  The  first  of  these  is 
the  uncertainty  of  the  spelling  ;  in  respect  of  vowels,  we  find  the  same  word 
written  at  one  time  with  a  long  vowel,  at  another  with  a  short  one ;  vowels 
are  inserted  or  omitted  at  will,  and  diphthongs  are  written  in  two  or  three 
different  ways.  In  respect  of  consonants,  arbitrary  insertions  or  omissions 
occur,  double  consonants  are  written  as  single,  and  single  as  double,  aspirates 
are  deprived  of  their  aspiration,  and  imaspirated  letters  are  aspirated  at  will. 
The  following  examples  may  be  taken  : 

a.  Vowels,  ^nfic  and  ^nft ;  ^n*r,  ^fT,  TTf  and  'fcT,  ^^\H  and  ^iqii^ ; 
ii%  and  ^^j  ft'T,  flf^,  f?:^  and  ftfl  ('oftr) ;  ftw:  and  filPc^  ^,  wrf, 
and  ^ ;  ^[Wiq  for  ^iir  or  ^m ;  t^,  ^^^,  ^^,  §^^(^^)  ;  m,  »r^,  and 
«nnr ;  ?ITfK,  ?»Tft,  ^rsft:,  and  Wfl ;  ^iRK,  'HIT,  'T^  and  ^r ;  ^Tf",  JV^  and 
•^  J  ^fif^T  and  ^^  j  K^,  'H^,  ^TPT^  and  ■^'^^ ;  Wlfir,  ^T«fr,  wH  and 
%nr;  ^,  «l«(,  «rf:  and  ^iJT )  f^f^^  and  ftmW}  ^Mi  "CT,  K^:%i  T^  and 

i;ir,  tr,  "5^  and  ^.  ^  ^ 

h.     Consonants.    ^S^ir^,  and  ^T^TC ;  'TOt,  ^Plftf,  ^inftr  and  ^fPl ;  \{^f 

andUTt  ^tW  and  €t^;  ^TTT^r  and  ^TT^  also  ^atf^BW;  pT^r  andfiw;  ^  and 

1C%\  ^(^rft^  and^^?^;  3^»  5^»  andyc;  ^^  and  ^?r;  ^,  ^f^,  "W^ 

ifmi  Twr,  ^m,  and  ^T^ ;  m\%  fl'TTT;  and  lUPT  ftRTf^,  and  ^5i<i«i,  nn\n, 

and  •5T«r  |  WT,  ?PJl  and  -^^  \  f%l,  fic^,  and  f%«f ;  ^H,  W^  and  WM ;  K^  K[W 

and  9IW ;  ^l^^nr,  and  ^K^VTTf,  and  WK^  \  with  many  others. 
^    ^«.     •^  «^  •^ 
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Two  explAnations  suggest  themselves  for  this  state  of  things.  Id  the 
ease  of  alterations  which  affect  the  metrical  quantity  of  the  syllable,  we 
may  suspect  that  they  had  been  made  metri  causd,  as  is  customary  in  Hindi 
poetry ;  and  in  those  which  do  not  affect  the  quantity,  we  can  often  see 
various  forms  of  the  same  word  in  successive  stages  of  phonetic  corruption. 

But  those  two  explanations  do  not  account  for  every  change,  nor  is  all 
yet  explained,  even  if  we  add  the  ignorance  or  carelessness  of  copyists. 
Moreover,  we  are  led  to  be  very  shy  about  using  the  metri  causd  argument 
from  observing  the  extreme  laxity  of  the  poet  in  this  respect.  Looking  at 
his  metres  simply  according  to  the  name  they  bear,  we  may  divide  them  into 
three  classes : 

1st.     Those  identical  with  Sanskrit  metres. 

2nd.     Those  peculiar  to  the  poet. 

3rd.     Those  identical  with  modem  metres. 

Leaving  out  the  second  as  indeterminable  at  present,  if  we  take  the 
first  and  third  we  find  that  by  no  process  can  we  make  them  scan.  We 
may  indulge  to  the  full  in  the  liberty  of  inserting  or  omitting  the  unwritten 
short  a,  we  may  pronoimce  diphthongs  as  one,  two,  or  three  syllables, 
but  not  even  thus  can  some  of  the  lines  be  brought  to  accord  with  the  scale. 
Sometimes  ten  lines  will  scan  quite  accurately,  and  the  eleventh  be  all 
wrong.  The  bards  of  the  present  day  call  Chand*s  style  the  *  dingal  bhdkhd* 
as  contrasted  with  ^  pingal  hhdkhd^  or  verse  constructed  according  to  strict 
rules  of  prosody.  It  must  be  remembered  that  many  of  these  poems  were 
impromptu  productions,  and  most,  if  not  all,  were  written  to  be  sung,  and 
any  deficiency  of  syllables  could  be  covered  by  prolonging  one  sound  over  two 
or  three  notes,  as  often  happens  in  English  songs,  or  on  the  other  hand  two 
or  more  syllables  could  be  sung  to  one  note  as  in  our  chanting.  Where  so 
much  license  exists,  we  cannot  use  the  metrical  argument  except  with  great 
caution.* 

We  are,  therefore,  driven  back  to  the  conclusion  that  in  Chand's  time 
the  form  of  words  and  their  pronunciation  was  extremely  unfixed.  This 
is  probable  from  historical  considerations  also  ;  and  the  use  of  the  conclusion 
itself  to  us  in  our  present  enquiry  is  that  it  removes  out  of  the  way  the 
necessity  of  attempting  to  establish  a  fixed  set  of  forms  for  words  and 
inflexions.  We  take  all  Chand's  words  for  the  present  as  they  stand,  we 
take  each  word  in  four  or  five  different  forms  if  need  be,  and  do  not  trouble 
ourselves  to  find  out  which  is  the  right  form  for  Chand's  period,  simply 
because  we  do  not  believe  there  was  any  right  form,  any  one  form,  that  is, 
more  used    and  more   generally  accepted    than  any   other.     In  fact,  we 

*  Since  writing  the  above,  I  have  been  informed  by  Dr.  Hoemle  that  he  does  not 
find  Chand's  metres  so  irreg^ar  as  the  bards  report,  bat  the  learned  professor  allows 
himself  to  alter  the  spelling  of  the  text  to  bring  the  words  into  agreement  with  the 
metres,  a  practice  which  seems  somewhat  premature. 
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recognize  the  thoroughly  transitional  character  of  the  language  we  have 
to  deal  with. 

The  second  obstruction  to  be  removed  is  that  of  texts ;  so  far  as  I  have 
seen,  the  MSS.  at  present  available,  some  five  in  all,  have  all  been  copied 
from  the  same  original  text,  and  servilely  repeat  the  old  mistakes.  Where 
they  differ  from  one  another,  we  can  generally  detect  merely  an  additional 
error  of  the  copyist.  It  is  not  necessary  therefore  to  enter  upon  a  detailed 
collation  of  texts,  such  a  process  would  not  lead  to  our  finding  out  or 
establishing  one  settled  and  correct  reading.  Sometimes  for  thousands  of 
lines  together,  there  is  not  the  divergence  of  a  single  letter  between  the 
whole  five  MSS.,  the  same  obvious  errors  being  faithfully  repeated  by  all. 
Historically  the  Baidla  MS.  has  the  best  right  to  be  considered  the 
representative  of  the  original  text.  Tod's  and  Caulfields'  MSS.  belonging 
to  the  Eoyal  Asiatic  Society,  were  made  for  the  officers  whose  names  they 
bear  in  the  second  decade  of  the  present  century,  as  stated  in  the  colophon 
to  each,  though  it  is  not  stated  from  what  older  MS.  they  were  copied.  The 
Bodleian  has  no  colophon,  but  agrees,  as  far  as  I  was  able  to  compare  it, 
with  Tod's.  The  Agra  which  is  the  worst,  and  most  carelessly  written  of 
all,  is  also  from  the  same  origin,  with  a  great  many  extra  blunders  of  its 
own.  I  do  not  know  &om  what  source  the  translations  lately  printed  in 
the  '  Indian  Antiquary'  are  derived,  but  from  the  absence  of  proper  arrange- 
ment and  the  scanty  nature  of  many  of  the  extracts,  it  is  probable  that  the 
MS.  was  not  a  perfect  one.  As  to  the  many  imperfect  scraps  which  may  be 
found  here  and  there  in  the  libraries  of  native  princes,  they  are  so 
fragmentary  and  so  interspersed  with  matter  which  Chand  never  wrote,  and 
their  language  has  often  been  so  obviously  modernized,  that  it  will  be  wiser 
to  disregard  them  altogether,  classing  them  under  the  head  of "  pseudo- 
Chand  fragments,"  and  sticking  to  the  few  complete  copies  which  are 
accessible.  For  working  purposes,  Dr.  Hoemle  and  myself  are  taking  Tod's 
as  our  basis,  occasionally  assisted  by  the  Baidla  and  Agra.  Caulfield's  and 
the  Bodleian  being  locked  up  in  English  libraries  cannot  be  used. 

Taking  then  the  work  as  it  stands,  and  not  troubling  ourselves  in  our 
present  initiatory  stage  with  either  spelling  or  text,  the  following  notes  may 
be  found  useful  to  start  with,  though  many  of  them  may  have  to  be  modified 
as  we  learn  more  about  our  subject.  For  it  must  be  steadily  borne  in  mind 
that  we  are  only  at  the  beginning  of  the  battle,  and  have  no  predecessors  in 
the  field,  of  whose  labours  we  can  avaU.  ourselves.  Everything  hereinafter 
stated,  is  therefore  tentative,  and,  pro  hoc  vice  only,  dogmatizing  would  be 
premature.  Moreover,  Chand  is  the  earliest  poet  in  the  language,  and  we 
can  therefore  illustrate  him  only  by  his  successors  ;  his  relations  to  those  who 
went  before  him  are  absolutely  indeterminable  for  the  present,  and  will 
probably  long  remain  obscure. 
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The  pronoun  as  the  oldest  and  most  characteristic  part  of  the  language 
may  be  taken  first.  The  forms  observable  approach  very  closely  to  those  in 
use  in  all  the  Hindi  poets  down  to  a  late  date,  the  pronoun  being  peculiarly 
tenacious  of  its  ancient  forms. 

Both  in  the  noun  and  pronoun,  the  synthetical  process  has  been  to  a 
great  extent  rejected,  while  the  analytical  is  as  yet  in  an  imperfect  state  of 
development.  Thus,  three  states  or  forms  of  the  singular,  and  three  of  the 
plural,  may  be  detected  in  the  pronoun :  first,  the  direct  or  simple  form, 
used  for  the  nominative :  second,  the  oblique,  used  for  all  cases,  sometimes 
with  the  addition  of  post-positions  as  ^,  ^\,  if,  inv,  etc.,  but  more  often 
without  any  distinguishing  mark  :  thirdly,  a  special  form  for  the  genitive. 

The  pronouns  of  the  first,  second,  and  third  persons  are  exactly  parallel, 
the  first  being  modifications  of  a  theme  mo,  the  second  of  to,  and  the  third 
of  td  (yd  and  vS). 

It  will  perhaps  be  useful  in  a  little  known  author  like  Chand  to  g^ve 
rather  copious  illustrations  of  each  form  first,*  and  then  to  tabulate  the 
results  at  the  end. 

The  commonest  form  for  the  nominative  of  the  first  person  is  ^.  This 
is  derived  from  the  Skr.  ^^fi^by  rejection  of  the  ^  and  resolution  of  the  final 
m  into  its  compound  elements,  as  in  K\^  ===irnr  (see  my  Comp.  Gram.,  Vol. 
I,  p.  254).     One  example  may  suffice  for  this  very  firequent  form. 

Then  I  quit  the  body  (♦.  c,  kill  myself)  I.  157.  2.* 
Differing  only  by  the  omission  of  one  of  the  top  strokes  and  therefore  to 
be  regarded  more  as  a  variation  in  writing  than  as  a  separate  form  is  ^,  as 

^  %t  ^^  ^TFT  ^  ^rnr  ii 

I  am  (constantly)  hearing  all  that,  O  mother.  I.  160.  4. 

I  knowing  science  tell  this  to  thee.  III.  27.  50. 

The  form  ^  often  written  j{  and  so  hardly  to  be  distinguished  from  the 
post-position  *  in,'  occurs  in  a  few  passages,  as 

"^  ^silt  ^rf%  ft^  ^Priftir 
iriir  ^x^  ^JT  w  JTB^  ijfr  II 

I  heard  the  Shah  had  deprived  (him)  of  eyes. 

Abandoning  food  1  practised  austerities  and  penance.  LXV.  110,  17-18 

In  these  lines,  and  wherever  else  it  occurs,  m  is  used  before  the  past 

tense  of  an  active  verb,  showing  that  it  was  still  regarded  as  an  instrumental, 

as  it  is  by  origin  from  the  instr.  of  Sanskr.  inn.,  Prak.  MK  and  ^.     Chand 

I  believe  wrote   simply  ^,  as  in  Marathi  ^ ;  the  animasikA  is  a  modem 

*  The  Roman  nnmeral  indioates  the  Book  of  Chand's  poem,  the  first  Arabio 
numeral,  the  canto  or  poem  (Eavitt),  the  second  the  line.  The  nnmbering  follows  my 
list  in  J.  A,  8  B.,  VoL  xli ,  p.  204. 
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addition,  so  is  the  use  of  V)  as  a  nominative,  and  the  modem  fashion  of 
saying  ^  iT  is  fomided  upon  ignorance  of  the  true  nature  of  the  word  and 
contains  the  instrumental  twice  over. 

For  ^tf^,  commonest  of  the  oblique  forms,  innumerable  examples  may 
be  found.  Two  may  suffice,  as  the  form  is  also  in  use  in  mediseval  Hindi, 
down  to  the  seventeenth  century  at  least. 

^  ^ri^ftr  ^  «Tftr «  I,  192.  2. 
The  lord  of  Mohini  (Duig^)  hath  said  to  me. 

wft  %f^  ^rm  ftm  ^^^nsrr^  n  LXIV,  366.  9. 

There  is  no  business  for  me  in  my  father's  palace. 
(».  e.f  What  have  I  to  do  with  it  ?) 
It  is  apparently  Chand's  idea  of  metre,  for  he  has  some  ideas  on  the 
subject,  that  leads  him  to  shorten  this  form  constantly  into  7lf%,  as : 

^  ^  ^^  ftril^.  1, 170.  2. 
If  phundha  shall  swallow  me. 

m^  ^  ^t  ^^fm  Tft  M  in  KIT  ^  ^'rnr  ii  I.  276. 1-4. 

Till  then  pain  and  poverty  (were  in  my)  body. 
Till  then  my  limbs  were  light ;   (i.  e.,  mean,  contemptible). 
As  long  as  I  came  not  (to. thee). 
And  worshipped  at  thy  feet. 
The  final  short  i  is  sometimes  omitted,  as 
^^W^^  'HT  II 1.  179.  2. 
This  opinion  seems  (right)  to  me. 
Commoner  than  any  except  mohi  is  the  form  %,  used  for  all  cases,  some- 
times with,  but  oftener  without,  post-positions,  as 

ftw  ^iflT  ^  ^  H  I.  188.  11. 
How  shall  there  be  salvation  for  me. 

f^rftr '^T'Tr'W^wTcr^  1 1.49. 9. 

He  who  killed  the  snake  (on)  my  father's  neck. 
•    Vf  'ITfir  ^pT^^  ^'Tftr  II )  yj^  28.  1-2. 

Bhat  by  caste,  king  of  poets. 
Lord !  my  name  (is)  Chand. 

$€t  nrf%  ^  iniT^m^B  II  1. 160. 1. 
Having  thus  said  for  me  you  find  fear. 
(«.  e,y  You  put  fear  into  mind). 

W  %  it  ^rr  ^  W  II  I.  157.  1. 
If  you  do  not  speak  the  truth  to  me. 
Ini^ybances  of  the  form  ^if  are  also  frequents 
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CT  ^^^  'W  Pnr  ^rcfqnr  n  1. 279.  i. 

This  land  (was)  my  father's  and  my  ancestors'. 

^  firf%  ^^f%  ^R^n  II 

^^  «nrf%  ilTT  ft  I-  147.  3,  4. 

Who  (am  I),  from  what  race  sprung 
Tell  thou  to  me,  O  mother. 
Instances  of  ^T  are  as  follows  : 

You  have  no  pity  on  me. 

(Lit.  Of  me  any  pity  not  comes.) 

Seven  brothers  of  mine  are  slain.  V.  61.  3. 

f:^  5tt  'inO^Tf^  ft  (i.  e.  o*^(om^). 
This  is  my  petition.  I.  228.  2. 
For  the  nominative  plural  TH  is  universal ; 

^H  jpr  ^R»  'rf^  P'fT'?"  ft 
We  (and)  you  had  never  strife,  I.  210.  29. 

We  and  you  (have)  business  (on)  this  field  to-day.   lb.  31. 
The  oblique  form  is  ▼irf^  and  the  genitive  ^UT^  •X  •ft- 
'^T^i^  ^^^*<k1  'n^t'I  ft 
Alh&,  hear  my  word.  XXI.  145.  2. 
The  nom.  is  used  when  we  must  translate  by  a  genitive  or  other  oblique 
case,  as  in  ViT  ITCT  fi^W,  the  day  of  the  death  of  me,  I.  210.  27.     It  is  a 
nom.  again  in 

Hr^  ^P|  ^H  T(V^  ^"^^  N 
Quoth  Kanh,  honorable  (are)  we  all.   VI.  82.  1. 
The  post-positions  are  affixed  as  in  the  modem  language  ViT  ^t,  etc. 
For  the  second  person  the  singular  nom.  ij  has  been  quoted  above,  as 
also  the  plural  nom.  "^  %  the  former  has  an  emphatic  form  as  in  the  hymn 
to  Bhavani — 

3^  ^T  ilKHlft  JlTHlfW  ft 

Thou  art  Ghinga  Gk>davari,  Gomati, 
Thou,  Narbada,  Jamund,  Saraswati.     LXV.  16. 
And  so  on  through  some  forty  lines.     In  the  following,  however,  we 

have  the  oblique  form :  the  only  difference  is  the  absence  of  the  anunasika. 

The  i  is  lengthened  metri  gratid* ; 

'W  m:^  "^m  II  g^  ilTO  VI  ft 
Before  all  affairs.     Thy  name  is  affixed. 
Hymn   to  C^anesha,  I.  26.  26. 
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\j  —  I  —  Kj  \ m  \j  —  I  —  sj  \ H 

Sabai    Kajja    aggai     tuM     nama  laggai. 
The  regular  form  for  the  oblique  is,  as  might  be  expected,  ifrfHr ;  TJ^V 

^m  mf^  n  1. 192. 4. 

Sambh^  is  pleased  with  thee  ("qj^  s=  |J9). 
Shortened  to  gf^,  as  in  mf^  ^  ^mr  gf^  irqT  II  I.  60,  L 

If  there  were  not  a  curse  on  thee. 
Or  to  ^>  as 

^tfiR  wm  itt  irnr  ii  1. 250. 1. 

Hearing  (this)  word,  thy  father. 
Parallel  to  the  first  person,  occurs  gif,  ^fw^f  ^^TTS  JJH  II  Let  me  tell 
the  tale  to  thee.     LXV.  314. 

There  is  also  the  Prakritic  form  g^  in  jpif  xi^Pf  ^v^  w  ^^  y    Thy 
sons  and  grandsons  from  the  wombs  of  thy  wives.  I.  280.  3.,  and  g^  Mir 
^^  ^ftn^H  ^Tf  11  Say  that  the  strength  of  thy  arm  is  wonderful. 
LXV.  325.  3. 

The  oblique  form  of  the  plural  is  gvrf^,  and  of  constant  occurrence. 
^^  X^  ippr  g^ir  II 
I  ask  one  son  of  thee.  I.  88.  3. 

f  f «T  ^»ftirt  WW  u 

Either  I  will  yield  my  head  to  thee, 
Or  I  will  put  the  umbrella  over  my  head.  I.  279.  3,  4. 
(i.  «.,  I  will  conquer  thee,  or  die,) 
The  post-positions  are  used  with  |fir,  as  gn  ^,  g^  ^J,  etc. 
For  the  third  person  we  have  a  definite  personal  pronoun  $T,  as  well  as 
the  two  demonstratives  i;^  and  ^9W  =  this,  that,  with  their  respective 
formations. 

i;^  *  this*  is  found  repeatedly  %rf%  |;T  ^HTO  ^[•l?i  H  To  me  this  future 
appears  clear.  I.  28.  2. 

The  oblique  form  is  ^tff,  'rff^^'Jt'r  ^fT  fil^  ^rntll  To  complete  this 
(is)  a  work  determined  on.  I.  87.  6. 

I  am  disposed  to  see  a  shortened  form  in  the  line 
IT ^ (^T) ftrir *T  fipTII 

This  was  his  thought  and  my  thought.  I.  251.  4. 
Both  the  nom.  plural  of  ^^  and  an  emphatic  singular  of  ^  are 
contrasted  in  the  following : 

They  ply  their  swords.  He  catching  (them)  in  his  mouth  breaks 
(them).  L  254.  5,  6. 
In  order  not  to  prolong  this  section  too  &!,  I  will  now  merely  give  the 
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scheme  of  the  pronouDS  as  far  as  I  have  found  them,  or  can  construct  them 
from  analogy.    The  latter  are  in  brackets. 


1st  Person. 
Sing.  Nom.  ^,  '%t 

Oblique  ^Tf%,  ^Pf ,  ^T,  ^li,  ?|^ 
(Jenitive  ^,  and  ^n  •^  •T 
Plur.  Nom.  TH 

Oblique  ^irf% 
Genitive  TTT^T 
3rd  Person. 
Sing.  Nom.  w.  he 
Obi.  ?n^f  JH 
Gen.  TTT  Ifr  etc. 
Pl.  Nom.  t  i^5 

Obi.  firf'f ,  ftpf ,  ftw 
G«n.  finr^ 


lilfthis  X^ 
Viim  etc. 


2nd  Person. 

H^,  ^,  ^TT  oft  •^. 

^  occasionallj  in  Gath&  |pi 

[g^Tcr]  3pf <  'ft 

^^  that  ^5^.  ^^ 
^n^T  etc. 


in^  is  shortened  into  f?rft,  and  thus  corresponds  with  t^rf%  (pi.  f^i%  and 
fai?l)  from  «rt. 

The  interrogative  is  ^  or  #r,  oblique  ftrf^,  pi.  ftrif.  Of  other  forms 
may  be  cited  f^^«ii  and  its  series,  also  wm  and  its  series  shortened  at 
times  to  f%%T>  fiir^T  etc.    A  curious  double  form  occurs  in  the  lines 

He  of  whom  there  is  no  body, 
Him  in  what  way  can  one  catch  P  I.  161.  8. 
I  suspect  %  here  to  be  a  relic  of  the  verb  kar,  as  in  the  same  passage 
occurs  the  phrase 

Where  the  sight  does  not  penetrate 

There  in  what  way  can  one  see  ?  i5.  4. 
It  would  mean  in  fiill  <  how  having  done  ?  in  what  manner  having 
acted.'    The  oblique  form  of  the  plural  is  used  adverbially  for  *  how  ?,'  and 
takes  anuswara  as  in  the  first  of  the  two  last  quoted  instances.     In  the 
following  it  stands  alone — 

^mr  ^  5w  «rif  *^  u  1. 154.  4. 

How  did  Sarang  De  make  war  ? 
For  f^innrr  and  its  series  we  have  also  cinin  and  the  rest. 

^  ^  ^m^  ^  M  1. 162.  3-4. 

How  many  men,  and  BajHrshis, 

Have  there  been  (and)  gods  and  demons  of  you. 
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Chand's  noun  is  rather  a  formless  affair,  as  might  have  been  expected, 
not  only  from  the  age  in  which  he  wrote,  but  from  the  style  common  to  all 
those  most  obscure  and  dijQScult  of  writers,  the  Hindi  poets.  Like  them,  he 
loves  to  string  together  crude  nouns,  and  leaves  the  reader  to  construct 
sentences  out  of  them  by  mentally  supplying  the  needful  case-signs.  This 
he  does  not  merely  in  his  rhapsodies  where  perhaps  no  very  definite  meaning 
is  to  be  expected,  but  even  in  his  narrative  portions.  Thus  in  the  veiy  first 
stanza 

(Literally)  Firm.  Going  Living  being.  Life.  Possessing  quali- 
ties of  sandal-wood. 
All  which  may  be  put  together  into  a  sentence  as  the  reader  likes ; 
or  again — 

Kali  (yuga).     Heroes.  Heroes.  Well.  Strife. 

King.  Brahmin.  Neck.  Bind. 
Other  instances  afford  a  clue  by  some  verbal  form,  or  by  the  context ;  as 

To  all  men  anxiety  arose.  I.  149.  2. 

for  ^m  9iirf>r  ^ ; 

By  service  much  wealth  is  gained.  I.  262.  8. 
which  may  be  rendered  in  Mod.  Hindi  thus  %^  $  iWTT  ifW  ITT  ^TRIT  %?n  %. 

^^:^T^  WTW  "^^  *»f<  ^tIt  H 

The  darb^r  became  like  a  tank  full  of  blood  as  water.  V.  87.  1. 

In  full  thus— ^^  «rw  'ff^T  ^p^T  ^Prc  %^?m?«irT  «^  ^rtl ^. 

The  case-signs,  however,  are  ftilly  and  freely  used  when  the  metre  allows, 
and  I  shall  now  give  instances  of  their  use,  exhibiting  the  more  ancient  as 
well  as  the  transitional  forms,  and  those  which  are  identical  ia  form  with 
the  modem  post-position. 

The  objective  case,  including  both  dative  and  accusative,  is  indicated  by 
the  preposition,  concerning  whose  origin  I  reserve  my  opinion  for  the 
present,  wi.*  Variant  forms  are  wi^  ^it,  %t  ^^m  the  last  of  which  by 
dropping  the  anuswara  comes  the  modem  4^. 

»I^  «  %Tt  n'T  ^V  ^  n 
He  seeks  one  of  you.  I.  88.  9. 

•  ProYiBionally,  Trampp's  theory  of  the  origin  of  this  form  from  ^fia^  resnUing 
from  ffi}  by  aspiration  of  the  j{  owing  to  elision  of  the  ri^  may  be  accepted,  bnt  there 
are  dii&caltiea  even  in  this  theory.  (See  his  Sindhi  Oram.  p.  115).  Caldwell's  con- 
nection  of  this  form  with  the  Dravidian  kn  {kkii)  mnst  in  any  case  be  regarded  aa 
finally  exploded  and  no  longer  tenable. 

22  z 
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At  momiDg  time  the  hero  to  Brahmans 

Dividing  with  his  own  hand  gave  (gifts)  YII.  5.  3-4. 

Having  made  obeisance  to  all.  YI.  88.  2. 

Another  instance  was  quoted  a  while  back  under  ^T.  The  u  is  leng* 
thened  metri  gratid  in 

For  the  war  with  Frithiraj  at  Mahoba  Parimal  has  summoned  us,  XXI. 
84.6. 

The  other  forms  are  too  common  to  need  quotation. 

Under  the  head  of  ablative,  come  several  post-positions.  ^^  is  the 
older  form  from  which  come  the  forms  ^,  h\  and  $ ;  thus — 

Says  the  messenger  to  Prithirdj.   XIII.  16.  1. 

Tn  Mod.  Hindi,  verbs  of  speaking  take  % ;  the  original  meaning  of 
which  is  shown  by  its  derivation  from  ^^  to  be  *  with,'  though  in  modern 
times  often  used  in  the  sense  of  *  from  ;'  for  which  latter  the  proper  word  is 
"^  or  ^  to  be  noticed  presently.  Instances  of  ^t  occur  frequently,  one  has 
been  given  above,  another  one  of  ira  is  i|r^  ilifif  ^311  ^nr,  *  says  the  wife  to  her 
husband,'  I.  7.  1.,  where  ^^  precedes  the  noun ;  as  it  stands  we  should 
understand  it  to  mean  '  says  the  husband  to  the  wife,'  there  is,  however,  no 
doubt  from  the  context  that  it  is  Chand's  wife  who  speaks  to  him,  not  he 
to  her.  The  use  of  the  particle  before  the  noun,  shews  that  it  had  not  yet 
thoroughly  sunk  into  a  post-position,  but  is  still  used  as  a  conjimction,  as  in 
Sanskrit. 

nft  with  forms  HT,  ^,  and  ^  is  used  as  in  ordinary  old  Hindi. 

iiy  mostly  with  abnormal  anuswar  It,  is  I  take  it  from  $t,  (just  as  % 
from  ^  or  ^)  a  regular  ablative  termination  in  Prakrit,  from  the  Sanskrit 
adverbial  ablative  in  ?f^,  as  iJiWiT^,  from  a  village,  though  it  has  become 
severed  from  the  noun  and  is  treated  as  a  post-position.     Instances  are 

From  his  race  sprung.  I.  164.  1. 

Say  ye,  (and)  I  make  him  destroyed  from  life.  I.  178.  21. 
(i.  e.y  If  you  give  the  order,  I  will  kill  him.) 
For  the  locative,  we  find  the  many -formed  post-position  represented  in 
modem  times  by  H.     In  its  earliest  form  it  is  Tpd,  then  dropping  the  e,  J{y^y 

ll^cr  ^  W<nff«l  ^  II 
Immortal  dwelling  among  mortal.  I.  3.  8. 
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Having  Bpoken  this  speech,  he  came  amongst  the  army.  XXI. 
10.  17. 
Next  comes  the  solution  of  the  semivowel  into  its  vowel,  giving  '^f^, 

Thousands  three  fell  on  earth.  XXI.  7.  59. 
Sometimes  written  nftr,  when  a  long  syllable  is  required, 

The  witch  went  among  the  queens.  I.  178.  9. 
(^rftrft  for  TTlft  like  ^rfinTPT  for  HUHT  and.^^TJUT  for  ^TVT) 
The  natural  transition  from  t|  -|-  ^  into  H  (see  my  Gomp.  Grammar,  p. 
326.)  gives  the  form  irfif — 

i?#^  vfkji  ^filT  fiw  ^mPT  H 
Fell  headlong  into  the  bottomless  pit.  I.  79.  10. 
(7i#^  a  form  of  3  sing.  pret.  for  l\^^j  from  $Tf|  and' therefore  meaning 
**  was  set  free,"  in  combination  with  ^T^CTT  =  M4S^I  *  to  fall,'  it  means  *  was 
set  free  falling,'  i.  «., '  fell  unrestrainedly  or  headlong.') 

Final  short  vowels  are  of  very  little  account  in  Hindi,  and  are  omitted 
or  inserted  at  will.  Thus  forms  1{JH  and  H^,  with  inorganic  anuswara, 
and  in  the  former  with  lengthening  of  the  vowel,  occur. 

^ar^^R  K [^  ^ff%  ^m  ^m^  II 
They  themselves  went  into  the  garden.  XXI.  5.  6. 
(^^T^TJI  a  curious  combination  of  ^^  with  eb,  after  the  fashion  of  ^^^). 

What  king,  in  what  land  ?  XXVI.  18.  4. 
The  metre  is  Gatha  which  accounts  for  the  Sanskritisms.  Chand  always 
puts  an  anuswara  to  the  last  syllable  of  his  words  when  writing   Gatha, 
he  seems  to  be  under  the  impression  that  by  so  doing,  he  is  making  them 
into  Sanskrit !  In  the  next  line  we  get 

In  wealthy  Ujjain. 
(HX:^  =  3W?C   abounding  in  wealth).     I   have  seen   also   frequently 
Y|«|^and  ii«ff,  but  have  lost  the  references  to  them  in  my  notes.  A  lengthened 
or  secondary  form  W§\K  is  also  in  use  Mrith  the  more  definite  meaning  of 
"  in  the  midst  of." 

TC  fT^  ITOT  3IT  11 

Men  and  women  cast  aside  shame 
In  the  midst  of  the  month  of  Fhs^un.  XXIII.  1.  4. 
Alluding  to  the  Holi  festival. 

^  ^irfr  ^^n:  'rarit  w^ik  ii  (^vc  «^,  and  ^^  =^). 
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Having  received  the  news  she  arrived  in  the  midst  of  the 
city.  I.  178.4. 

The  enemy  fled  into  the  hills  and  forests.  I.  206.  88. 
A  step  fiirther  brings  to  the  rejection  of  the  organic  portion  of  the  as- 
pirated letter,  leaving  only  ^,  we  thus  account  for  the  form  ?rf^,  which  is 
extremely  conmion. 

Tjiii  T^  ITIT  IJTPC  II 
Putting  musk  into  lamp  black 

The  queen  streaks  her  eyes  for  ornament.  (G&tha)  I.  20.  1. 
(^^  from  ^wr,  line). 

A  period  of  seven  days  is  ample  time, 
Hari  can  save  in  a  single  instant.  I.  60.  12. 
The  post-position  is  here  aflixed  to  the  genitive  as   indicated  by  ^, 
see  ^rther  on  under  that  case. 

Grazing  in  Jhfirkhandi.  I.  61.  3. 
It  is  lengthened  to  iJTft — 

Seeing  the  king  sitting  in  sleep.  I.  191.  4. 

wm\  ^  '^^nPT  ^  ^rr  ^?Nt  ii 

The  hero  Jalhan  was  smitten  and  fell  on  the  ground.  XXI. 
264.  20. 
And  if  I  am  right  in  my  translation,  still  fiirther  to  irf^— 
ft^  T^  iTt%  ^  II 
TTfl  ^Tft  iT  %T^  11 
(If  her)  husband  die  in  battle, 
The  wife  does  not  become  a  8ati,  XXI.  175.  1. 
Lastly,  we  have  the  ordinary  modern  form  %  the  anuswara  of  which  is, 
as  so  often  the  case  in  Hindi,  a  mere  inorganic  accretion. 

f^  f^  ^tf  f%^  T^  I  «ifT  3^  3ift  nm  II 

The  wife  who  survives  when  her  husband  dies,  and  hopes  for 
progeny, 

That  woman  certainly  makes  her  abode  in  the  great  hell 
XXI.  174. 
I  suspect  the  whole  of  this  verse  to  be  a  modem  interpolation.     The 
style  and  versification  are  too  regular  for  Chand,  and  the  sentiment  is 
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repeated  firom  the  preceding  lines  which  are  more  ru^ed  and  Chandesque 

TT  is,  however,  found  in  many  passages  where  there  is  no  reason  for 
suspicion. 

In  one  month  he  established  a  city.  I.  218.  3. 

mi\  m^  mm'^^^pfi  tt^t  ii 

He  brought  down  his  sword  on  the  shoulder  of  strong  Kanh. 
XXI.  264.  24. 

Of  the  instrumental  case  indicated  by  i^  as  we  have  it  in  modem  times, 
I  cannot  point  to  any  clear  instance.  When  we  come  to  treat  of  the  verb, 
the  construction  involving  this  case  will  be  illustrated. 

There  remains  only  the  genitive,  and  this  is  indicated  by  the  particles 
^,  ijr  or  %,  and  ifty  as  in  ordinary  Hindi.  Sometimes  shortened  to  i|r  as 
in  one  instance  quoted  above.  Two  passages  may  be  noted  in  which  the 
older  form  W^t  ^f^,  which  has  been  recently  brought  to  light  by  Dr. 
Hoemle,  seems  to  be  found.  The  first  is  that  in  the  nineteenth  (now  20th) 
book,  in  which  I  formerly  saw  a  pret.  of  a  verb  $<ii||.  This  view  must  now 
be  given  up,  and  the  passage  translated  differently ;  it  is  a  very  obscure 
passage,  however,  and  I  now  only  give  a  tentative  rendering.  It  is  the  rout 
of  Shihabuddin's  army  by  Prithiraj. 

^TT  3WT  in?  ^is4i«T  qra  ii 
irfW  U<^^  f^f  ^if  ^  II 

Blind  (from  flowing  of  blood)  ran  the  elephant  of  the  Chauh&n, 
Making  a  circle  he  surrounded  on  all  four  sides.  XX.  141.  7-8. 
The  other  passage  is  at  the  meeting  of  the  armies  before  Mahob&. 

ftr^  f^  §t  fi^€  ^T^^T  *fl  iiXXI.  29.  9-10. 

"qnTBl  in  Ohand  and  in  other  bards,  though  plural  in  form,  is  always 
treated  as  a  feminine  singular. 

The  kettle  drum  made  a  noise,  the  army  turned, 
The  sight  of  the  Ohauhan  was  separated  from  view. 

That  iSf  the  two  armies  lost  sight  of  each  other,  probably  from  the 
dust  they  raised.  It  will  be  observed  that  ^hCT  iu  the  first  quotation  agrees 
with  the  masc.  wsi,  and  ^h^  in  the  second  with  the  fem.  "^rfc,  so  that  we  have 
80  far  confirmation  of  "Dr.  Hoemle's  theory.  I  have  traced  forms  liXT  and 
Vft,  as  well  as  liK,  in  the  cognate  languages.  From  the  vast  ocean  of  Ohand 
fresh  examples  will  probably  be  fished  up,  as  we  get  to  know  more  about  it ; 
at  present  I  have  only  these  two  instances  in  my  note  book. 
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With  regard  to  the  modification  of  the  hase  in  nouns  nothing  noticeable 
is  to  be  found,  except  that  Chand  occasionally  uses  the  nom.  or  direct  form 
of  bases  in  d  before  the  post-position,  as 

Tiar  iin:  vTT  ??ftni 

The  king  came  into  his  tent.  I.  193.  2. 
Where  we  should  expect  ^^ ;  and  again 

At  that  time  came  somehow  int'O  the  tent  a  snake.  I.  243.  4. 

Instances  of  this  practice  may  be  found  in  Tulsi  Das  and  later  poets, 
and  in  the  tika  to  the  Bhaktamala,  and  it  is  universal  in  Bengali. 

There  is  a  curious  word  in  two  or  three  forms,  as  usual  with  Chand's 
words,  about  which  there  is  some  obscurity.  It  is.  ^i^j  or  j?^  and  must,  it 
appears  to  me,  be  translated  "  from ;"  though  it  looks  at  times  like  an 
imperfect  of  the  verb  MT,  in  which  case  I  take  it  to  be  one  step  in  the  process 
by  which  we  get  to  tHT,  which  will  be  noticed  under  the  verb.  I  give  the 
examples  I  have  noted.  In  the  first,  Bisal  De  is  asking  his  minister  about 
the  shrine  of  Gokaran  which  he  wishes  to  visit. 

How  far  (is  it)  from  Ajmer  ? 

In  two  days  easily  one  arrives.  I.  178,  47. 

Here,  by  the  bye,  is  Wf  which  I  wanted  a  while  ago.  When  Bisal  gets 
to  Gokaran  he  meets  a  Siddha  who  asks  him  where  he  comes  from. 

Tf^  ?ft^C^  ^^  35^  II 

^  ^m  #IT  ^'l.  I.  184. 


Saith  the  Sidhayro»»  what  city, 

What  family,  what  name  ? 

Had  you  come  here  on  pilgrimage, 

Or  (have  you)  further  on  any  business  ? 

In  the  first  line  ^^T  must  be  "  from,"  but  in  the  third  line  ^^  is  pi.  of 
9^1  =  "QT.  In  the  next  passage  the  doubt  is  still  greater,  and  the  whole 
passage  is  a  peculiarly  crabbed  one. 

irfir  \r^W^  Kf^  II 
^^  ^Tf%  ^d^  ^  H\  II 
lf%  TT^  Wjt^  "^TK  II 

^ai  *m  ^ftnj  ^  II    I.  48.  1-4. 

Here  begins  the  Haniiph&l  metre. 

In  the  Kali  (Yug)  heroes  (had  with)  heroes  strife. 
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Not  together  harmony  or  union, 
Brahmin  wot  to  Brahmins  cruel. 

iTTW  is  still  used  in  Panjabi  for  "  with,"  WT  is  still  Marwari  l^KT  *  wick- 
ed, cruel,"  mod.  Hindi  ITT.  Now  in  this  passage  S^T  naay  either  be  "  was," 
or  we  may  render  it  "  from,"  as  "  Brahmin  from  Brahmins  (was)  averse, 
or  cruel."  The  meaning  would  more  strictly  be  •  towards,'  but  in  the  mod. 
language  %  would  be  quite  admissible.  On  the  whole,  though,  I  am  in 
favour  of  regarding  it  as  a  verb  in  this  passage. 

In  those  places  where  it  is  clearly  a  postposition,  it  may  still  be  derived 
from  the  root  %,  and  be  analogous  to  the  Bengali  C^l^CS, '  from,'  Marathi 
jpr,  and  comes  from  the  Prakrit  ablative  plural  9^lT* 

The  pliu^l  is  formed  by  ^iftr,  the  final  T^  of  which  is  frequently  omit- 
ted, and  the  plural  itself  is  often  represented  by  the  singular  form.  The 
practice  of  confounding  the  two  numbers  is  as  old  as  Chand,  and  probably, 
for  all  we  know,  older.  Plural  verbs  are  used  with  singular  nouns,  and 
feminine  verbs  with  masculine  nouns  and  vice  versS.,  as  in  the  line 

fin  ^^-m  iffT^  iranr  ^fK  n 

Then  all  the  women  were  assembled  together.    I.  178.  1. 
Where  mfx  is  plural  in  sense,  though  singular  in  fom^  while  the  verb 
is  singular. 

^^  ^\fH  ^^T  II 
All  the  wives  said.     ^. 
Here  again  Wlf^  is  fem.  pi.  and  the  verb  masc.  sing.,  which  arises  from 
the  instrumental  construction. 

The  bride  made  lamentation.     I.  171.  2. 


III. 

The  verb  is  modem  in  form,  exhibiting  the  birth  of  the  analytical  sys- 
tem, as  yet  weak  and  uncertain,  but  already  indicating  the  direction  of  its 
future  development. 

The  number  of  forms  in  use  is  few,  and  Chand  seems  to  regard  verbs 
as  a  superfluity  in  many  instances,  omitting  them  at  will,  and  often  substi- 
tuting for  all  forms  of  the  verb  what  I  may  call  the  verbal  crude  form,  pro- 
duced by  adding  a  short  i  to  the  root.  Though  this  form  is  strictly  speak- 
ing that  of  the  conjunctive  participle  '^  having  done,"  and  the  like,  yet  there 
are  coimtless  passages  in  Chand  where  it  will  not  bear  this  meaning,  but  is 
a  present,  past,  or  future,  as  the  context  may  require.     For  instance  in 

^^rW  Vfif  iiTrHf  ftiW  H  Wf^  ^^  ^T^  ^TTT  H 

W  irn^nr  ^>  ^  n  ^fi?  ^^  ^nr  n    I.  309. 
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Anal  having  come  met  (his)  mother,  hating  told  and  recited  the 

whole  affair, 
People  and  merchants  having  taken  with  (him),  hawng  gone  colo- 
nized the  land. 
All  the  forms  in  t  as  ^nf'f,  Ifff ,  ^TTI^.  IT^  are  true  conjimctiye  parti- 
ciples, and  the  only  finite  verb  in  sense  is  i|^l^,  and  even  that  is  a  partici- 
ple in  form  agreeing  with  the  fem.  noun  v/f^  and  postulating  the  instrumen- 
tal form  of  the  agent.     In  modem  Hindi  we  should  have  ^liffr  ^  ^rfiT  f^T^. 
On  the  other  hand,  however,  we  find  the  form  in  short  1^  requiring   a  fiinite 
sense  in  the  following  : 

f%^  lifir  WW^  ^1^  *l(lX  * 
Bisal  the  king  arrays  the  umbrella  over  his  head.  I.  166.  1. 
If  we  translate  lifv  '^  having  arrayed,"  the  sentence  will  be  incomplete 
as  there  is  no  finite  verb  following.  The  explanation  of  this  use  of  the  i[ 
form  is  probably  that  it  is  a  shortening  of  the  ^  of  the  3  pers.,  and  in  this 
place  it  would  stand  for  lj#.  The  simple  indef.  present  is  the  same  in  all 
the  modem  Aryan  languages,  and  in  Chand  presents  no  peculiarities. 

Singular.  Plural. 

1.  V^,  ^  ITT 

2.  ^T  ^\^ 

3.  ^  V^ 

It  is  unnecessary  to  quote  examples  for  the  regular  verb  ;  the  irregular 
verbs  (to  use  a  rather  unscientific  term)  will  be  noticed  presently. 

For  the  simple  past  the  forms  are  participial  and  the  same  for  all  three 
persons  on  account  of  the  implied  or  expressed  instrumental  construction. 

Singular.  Plural. 

'ire 


..  2.  3.      \ 


masc.  ^l^T 
fem.     ^rtt 


In  the  masc.  sing,  the  final  HT  is  sometimes  separated  by  a  short  a  from 
the  root,  according  to  no  rule  apparently  ;  for  in  I.  170.  12  we  find  irrt  f^ 
H^  f^nr^ilT  H  *  there  a  lion  destroyed  the  bridegroom,*  while  in  the  very 
next  line  it  is  written  f^  f^TTT^IT*  As  variants  of  the  form  in  ^  constant- 
ly occur  those  in  •^  •^Y,  where  the  if  has  been  softened  to  the  palatal 
vowel  and  the  vowel  T  hardened  to  its  semivowel.    Thus 

^n>li:f^  Tf ^  W^  JIT^  n 
Looking  looking  down  wandered  the  cow.     I.  79.  9. 
In  the  same  passage  occur  ^#7,  quoted  above,  and  ifiN'  '  she  heard' 
(root  i|r^).     Instances  of  the  shorter  form  are 

fMkfi  ^rnw  ^ftiw  ?rN  ii 

\# 

Again  Alh&  spoke  in  wrath.     XXI.  109.  47. 
Also  ^rfvw,  ^I^IRy  and  many  others.     The  form  in  itW  is  common   in 
Tulsi  Das. 
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For  the  future  where  no  veiy  strong  idea  of  ftiturity  is  implied,  the 
indefinite  present  is  used,  as  in  ?fT  Mt  W^  ^,  *  then  I  toill  quit  the  body.' 
But  the  ordinary  form  of  the  future  is  derivable  directly  from  the  second  or 
periphrastic  future  of  Sanskrit,  as  in  tiOl^lRlf,  nf^fflfVy  and  in  the  third  per- 
son postulates  a  non-classical  form  Hft?rTf%,  for  which  in  Sanskrit  we  have 
only  vKkf{\  without  the  substantive  verb.  The  forms  are — • 
Singular.  Plural. 


1.  ''^RaYl 

2.  ^RiT^ 

8.    ^^ftr^ 


To  be  referred  back  to  a  Sanskrit  series,  Singular  ^f^Hlffll,  ^f%?rTf% 
[^f^dlfa]  ;  Plural  ^OrdlW*'  nfa^liM,  [^ftmrefir],  but  in  all  cases  with 
elision  of  the  syllable  TTT,  so  that  we  should  imagine  a  form  ^^rt%+^rf%> 
^qi^nf^.  The  terminations  rest  on  the  excessive  corruption  of  the  feeble  verb 
^f^;  so  that  ^rf^  becomes  nf^  and  then,  by  rejection  of%f^.  The 
resolution  of  J{  into  its  component  parts,  the  labial  and  nasal,  so  frequently 
noticed  in  other  instances,  gives  mt,  whence  ^,  so  that  we  have  three  words 
ifiy  one  from  vrrfiT,  a  second  from  ^if^,  and  a  third  from  ^|^.     As  a  good 

instance  of  this  verb  in  a  transitional  state  the  Marathi  forms  may  be  ad- 
duced. 

Singular.  Plural. 


1.     ^1^(^»%) 
3.     ^iT%  (11%) 


^nr^r  (ii^'fir) 

In  old  Hindi  also,  as  for  instance  in  Kabir's  Ramaini,  occur  the  forms 
in^  *  is'  and  mW  *  are,'  from  which  we  get  ^  and  ^  in  mod.  Hindi. 

It  would  lead  me  too  far  away  from  my  present  object,  which  is  merely 
to  illustrate  Chand's  forms,  were  I  to  work  out  all  these  processes  here.  I 
content  myself  therefore  with  merely  noticing  them,  and  pass  on  to  give 
examples.  Of  the  first  person  we  have  already  had  the  instances  ^440^^1 
'  I  will  yield,'  as  it  were,  from  (^^fq?rT^  fut.  of  the  causal  of  ^  with  ^w) 
and  %|pL^i,  *  I  will  place.'  The  third  person,  with  which  the  second  is 
identical  in  form,  was  shown  in  ftpifimi  *  he  shall  swallow ;'  for  the  first 
plural 

We  nobles  all  will  fight. 

That  the  kingdom  of  the  Chandel  may  not  perish.     XXI. 
94.  3-4. 

*  We  must  take  the  fall  ancient  forms  assiy  asmah,  astlutf  and  asanti,  instead  of 
the  more  modem  clasBical  Sanskrit  forms,  as  the  letters  which  have  been  dropped  in 
the  latter  are  phonetically  necessary  to  prodnoe  the  Marathi,  Hindi,  and  other  wordp. 

23  AA 
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The  infinitiye  or  verbal  noon  has  two  forms,  the  abstract  in  ana^  and 
the  functional  in  tba.     Of  the  former  one  instance  out  of  many  is 

Having  plotted  to  stqp   {or  the  stopping  of)  his  virilify 
I.  178.  1. 
[^^ITWnni'  =  ^^^^TOtr],  and  with  nominal  inflexion^ 

He  made  preparation  for  going.  XX.  28.  4. 

lOT  «fCT  «rT%H  ^HTTC  I       {^^  =«=  «-^^Wfi!nff  S3  fJ^) 
In  joining  battle  a  terrible  warrior.  XX.  81.  5. 
The  functional  form  is  of  very  common  use,  just  as  it  is  still  in  GHmwari 
Hindi,  in  Bengali,  Orija,  and  GujratL 

iiT  ^rrf%  ^f'T^  Iff  ^IT^  II 

If  any  one  made  delay, 

Then  he  came  to  strike  him.  I.  198.  7. 

^ft  ^rf^  'Jt  >TT^T  II 
Kising  up,  ran  to  fight.  I.  254.  7. 
The  construction  is  strange,  bnt  not  unknown  to  modem  colloquial 
Hindi  in 

Through  learning  (it)  from  his  mother  Gauri 
Her  son  Anal  learnt  this.  I.  258.  1-2. 
In  modenx  Hindi,  ajrtt  in  IT  ^tw#  JX%  ^irr  ^rPW  T. 
The  imperative  exhibits  the  ordinary  forms  ^[?:s  sing,  and  '^xj  plural,  89 
SfTR^  il«  HIT  ^  wm  It 
Bard  Jagnak,  now  go  thou  home.  XX.  77.  1. 
Owing  to  the  careless  way  in  which  «  and  »  are  mixed  up,  we  have  a 
form  in  f% — 

finr^  Jii^  ^Nft^r^f%  ii 

Say  a  good  word  about  them.  I.  9.  12. 

In  two  quotations  above  we  have  seen  conversely  ^vn  and  ^PTS  used 
as  present  indicatives,  for  tn^fll  and  wnff^. 

The  present  participle  ends  in  at^  as  ^ifTr,  K^TT,  and  in  Gatha,  as  well 
as  occasionally  in  other  metres  where  a  long  syllable  is  wanted,  in  anty  as  in 
X%i\y  ^NtT  The  feminine  is  in  short  »,  as  ^^fflTi  also  of  course  t,  as  w<9f\y 
%Kif[,  etc. 

The  conjunctive  participle  in  %  has  already  been  mentioned,  \\&  original 
full  form  is  in  iyai,  from  the  locative  of  the  part.  pret.  of  Skr.  Thus  from 
^f%?^  we  get  ^^H.     (See  Trumpp,  on  Adi  Granth.,  J.  B.  A.  S.,  YoL  Y,  p. 
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207.  I  see  nothing  in  the  extracts  given  by  Trumpp  in  that  article  to 
justify  his  assertion  that  the  language  of  the  Granth  is  not  Hindi,  but  old 
Ckurmukhi.  It  is  a  mistake,  though  common  among  Sikhs  themselves,  to 
apply  the  term  Gurmukhi  to  the  dialect  of  the  Panj&b,  instead  of  the  variety 
of  Devanagari  in  which  it  is  written,  sed  hoc  obUer.) 

Having  subdued  the  rulers  of  the  land  with  fire  and  sword. 
I.  206.  26. 

This  is  of  course  often  also  written  with  e,  as  ^f>r^,  whence  we  get 
another  of  Chand's  confusions,  as  this  form  is  also  used  for  the  respeclful 
imperative,  as  in 

This  destroyed  science  do  not  listen  to.  I.  173.  9. 

One  of  the  principal  difficulties  in  Chand  lies  in  his  construction ;  an 
abrupt  and  elliptical  style  is  imposed  on  him  by  his  rules,  and  he  makes  it 
worse  by  trying  to  say  too  much  at  once.  So  that  we  have  often  to  expand 
four  of  his  words  into  twelve  English,  and  his  transitions  are  so  rapid  from 
one  fact  to  another,  that  we  are  often  landed  quite  in  the  middle  of  a  fresh 
set  of  events  before  we  are  well  quit  of  the  old  ones. 

The  custom  of  constructing  the  past  tense  of  transitive  verbs  with  the 
instrumental  of  the  agent  with  the  post-position  if,  though  identical- in 
character  with  the  Sanskrit  construction,  as  in  JNr  vrr9  f^lfi1^*9  is  yet 
apparently  in  its  present  shape  at  least  of  modem  origin.  It  is  an  obscure 
question  what  this  ir  really  is.  That  it  is  not  derived  from  the  ^m  of  the 
Sanskr.  is  pretty  clear,  vr  the  older  form,  sometimes  written  irnr>  ^^  ^  dative, 
and  is,  I  believe,  connected  with  the  same  root  as  the  Marathi  ^iJf[,  NaipaH 
and  old  Bengali  wf^y  whence  also  Marathi  ^,  the  ordinary  sign  of  the 
dative.  It  is  difficult  to  decide  exactly  what  Chand's  usage  is  in  this 
respect.  While  in  some  cases  the  agent  is  in  an  oblique  form,  in  others  it 
is  in  the  direct  or  nominative. 

The  modem  Aiyan  languages  know  of  three  constructions  or  'prayoga%. 
1.  The  Karta^  or  subjective,  in  which  the  verb  agrees  with  its  subject.  2. 
The  Karmay  or  objective,  in  which  it  agrees  with  its  object.  3.  The  JBhdva^ 
impersonal,  in  which  it  agrees  mth  neither.  They  may  be  thus  illustrated 
in  Latin. 

Karta — ille  urbem  condidit. 
Karma — ^ab  illo  urbs  condita. 
Bh&va — ab  illo  urbi  conditum. 

These  three  constructions  are  seen  in  their  full  force  in  that  most 
complicated  of  all  the  languages,  Marathi,  with  its  irritating  three  genders 
and  old-world  rubbish  of  that  sort.    Hindi  is  more  enlightened  and  simpler. 
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It  has  the  subjective  construction  for  all  tenses  of  the  intransitive  verb,  and 
for  all  tenses  of  the  transitive  also,  except  the  preterite  in  which  it  admits 
the  objective  construction,  as  ^TW  ^  ^Tlf  ^^,  also  the  impersonal  as  TI^TT  ^ 
^nwft  %  ^V.  In  the  former  the  verb  agrees  with  the  object,  and  in  the 
latter  is  neuter  and  impersonal,  Hindi  having  amalgamated  the  neuter  with 
the  masc,  the  verb  has  attained  to  the  masc.  form,  though  really  neuter. 

Applying  the  above  principles  to  Chand,  we  are  struck  in  the  first 
instance  by  the  absence  of  it  with  the  instrumental   sense.     For  instance — 

nvi  ^wre  f^  « 

Hearing  it,  the  prince  Prithiraj 

Himself  invited  them  kindly.  V»  13.  3. 
Here  if  we  are  to  see  in  this  if  our  modem  friend,  the  object  not  being 
noted,  but  being  understood  as  living  beings,  we  should  according  to  rule 
expect  ^^T^T,  and  the  sentence  would  run  in  ordinary  Hindi  jinc  $  ^'Tt 
^TT  J^I^JI,  in  other  words,  the  construction  would  be  the  impersonal  one,  the 
verb  would  be  singular  (masc),  unless  it  be  that  the  verb  is  here  put  in  the 
plural  out  of  respect.  This  instance,  however,  seems  at  present  quite 
exceptional,  more  usually  the  agent  is  in  the  oblique  crude  form,  and  both 
the  objective  and  impersonal  constructions  are  used  \  a  good  example  of  the 
former  is 

fiPT  TW  'fl'rt  ^  'S^  Q 
He  protected  the  Briihmans.  I.  136.  1. 
Where  the  verb  agrees  with  the  object  rakahd,  and  the  agent  is  in  the 
crude  oblique  which  may  be  any  case  we  like  to  call  it ;  again 

*^ 

Who  arranged  heaven,  earth,  the  seven  hells.  I.  11.  11. 
The  various  nouns  agree  with  the  verb  ^^  in  the  neuter  pi.  and  the 
agent  is  again  singular  oblique.     On  the  other  hand,  we  have  the  direct  or 
subjective  construction  in 


^W  T  fi^T  ^^K  IfT^  H 

Ten  times  the  king  asked 

The  Brahman  gave  no  answer  (in  the)  matter.  I.  48.  23-24. 
And  as  a  remarkable  instance  of  Chand's  indifference  to  the  subject  we 
have  in  one  line  (I.  49.  9.)  ftrf^T?^'!^  *  he  who  killed  the  snake,'  and  the 
next  line  ^  ^fHIT  T0|,  with  the  direct  construction.  It  is  perhaps  too  early 
to  lay  down  rules  for  Chand  yet,  but  it  may  be  hinted  that  in  common  with 
many  of  his  successors  in  Indian  poetry,  he  generally  uses  the  subjective 
construction  when  the  agent  is  a  noun,  and  occasionally  the  objective,  or 
impersonal  when  the  agent  is  a  pronoun,  and  even  in  that  case  he  is  careless- 
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and  quite  as  likely  to  use  one  as  the  other.  As  far  as  I  have  gone,  I  have  met 
very  few  instances  of  the  use  of  the  post-position  w,  and  several  of  those 
iseem  doubtfuL 

One  example  is 

fd^*  iif^l  mfK  f^T^  II 

In  his  youth. ^0  Prithiraj 

In  a  dream  at  night  (came)  a  sign  : 

Having  taken  Juginipur  (Delhi) 

He  put  the  tilak  (of  sovereignty)  on  his  brow.  III.  3.  1-4. 
Here  it  is  clearly  a  dative. 

"With  regard  to  the  irregular  verbs,  or  to  speak  more  correctly,  those 
which  still  retain  traces  of  the  older  synthetical  organization,  the  array  of 
forms  is  rather  varied.  Some  few  well-worked  verbs  differ  from  their  fellows. 
in  this  respect  that,  whereas  the  latter  have  taken  from  the  Sanskr.  or  Prakr. 
only  the  root,  or  some  one  form  on  which  they  have  built  up  their  modem 
verb  with  all  its  varied  tenses,  these  verbs  of  the  older  creation  adhere  more 
closely  to  the  Prakrit  and  take  their  preterite  from  its  preterite  and  some  of 
their  other  forms  from  those  of  the  corresponding  tense  in  Prakrit.  Thus 
^iTT  makes  its  past  tense  fil[«lT,  from  f^TTT,  for  ^ ;  also  ^I^T  from  f?^,  and 
^ft^T  from  r<^^i,  all  three  Prakr.  forms.  Of  the  three  the  commonest  perliaps 
is  'Ct^ ;  to  which  rhyme  fi\^J  from  iRTTT,  and  ^^T  from  '%ffT.  In  one  or 
two  passages  occurs  a  form  ^StfT,  which  I  have  rendered  "  filled,"  supposing 
it  to  be  from  WTSTT  on  the  analogy  of  'irT^n'.  In  the  cases  of  'V^TT  and  ^RT, 
C^and  has  also  the  preterites  iftTT  and  fts^T,  ^^,  but  not  flinfT,  the  cause 
of  which  will  be  explained  below.  The  three  words  ^%,  ^StTT,  and  ^t'TT  are 
ofken  shorn  of  their  last  syllable  especially  at  the  end  of  a  line,  as 

^«TV  g^  fT^t  ^Yt  II 
He  performed  there  the  ceremony  of  JcanaJctuM.  VIII.  5.  2. 
To  which  rhymes 

iffe  ^in  jir^  <t^  « 

Dividing,  with  his  own  hand  gave.  ib.  4. 

^f<^m  ^  ^  «gw  <t«r  ii 

Parimal  gave  the  order  for  war.  XXI.  6.  32. 

fr^  arm  ^nr^  wk  ^  latT  n 

Having  gone  ten  kos  he  made  a  halt, 

The  villages,  towns  and  cities  between  he  plundered.  208.  9-10. 

It  is  one  of  Chand's  favourite  rhymes,  and  in  all  these  cases  the  subject 

of  verbs  is  a  nom.  masc.  sing.    Of  the  full  forms,  the  following  are  examples  : 
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^  ^  »^ 

5^  T"^  ''f^  T^r  I 
^^tnt«iw  ftrnT  H 

Concerning  the  translation  of  this  passage  there  maj  be  some  doubt ; 
literally  it  is  easy  enough,  as  the  meaning  of  each  individual  word  is  well 
known,  but  how  to  put  them  together  so  as  to  make  consecutive  sentences  is 
a  difficulty ;  "  Anangpal — daughter — ^beautiful  (or,  taking  ««  as  an  exple- 
tive, '  delight') 

Son — ^wish — fruit — gave. 

Cocoanut — firuit — good  fruit. 

Spell  (mantra) — ^beginning — made. 

It  probably  means  that  Anangpal  had  a  daughter  whose  desire  for  a 
son  bore  fruit  (to  wit  by  the  birth  of  Prithir&j),  the  firuit  of  the  cocoanut  is 
the  emblem  of  marriage,  and  he  or  she,  commenced  some  spells,  why  or 
wherefore  non  liquet.    It  is  a  fair  specimen  of  Chand's  enigmatical  style. 

Good  speed  the  Chandel  made, 

(Saying)  "  Parimal  hath  written  this*^  gave  it  into  his  hand* 
XXI.  124.  4. 
Of  the  forms  U;\^  and  i^)N«  the  following  instances  have  been  noted  : 

Phim4ha  the  king  gave  a  blessing.  I.  805.  1. 

Prithirfij  gave  him  two  provinces.  I.  307.  61. 
Here  the  final  syllable  is  cut  off  to  rhyme  with  3rf%7  in  the  next  line. 

(For)  joy  (of  his)  daughter's  (having  a)  son,  gifts  and  honours 

many  he  gave. 
House  to  house  sing^g  songs  of  joy,  like  a  serpent  finding  a 

jewel  in  the  forest  (?). 

The  past  tense  ^f^  arises  from  the  fact  that  the  verb  lend  in  Hindi 
is  derived  from  the  Skr.  ^ifnf,  through  forms  ^nnf  and  ^f%^,  and  the  pp. 
in  Skr.  is  ^W,  whence  H.  igf^.  Although  in  Hindi  the  number  of  verbs  of 
this  class,  those  namely  which  form  their  present  from  one  part  of  a  Sanskr. 
verb,  and  their  preterite  from  another,  is  so  small  that  they  have  been  classed 
as  irregular,  yet  in  the  other  cognate  languages,  notably  in  Sindhi  and 
Gujarati,  the  number  is  very  large ;  for  instance  Sindhi  WH^  to  take  (H* 
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%m)  makes  its  pp.  i^ir,  «.  e,  ^|9f.     (See  Trompp's  Sindhi  Gr.  p.  272,  and 
my  Gomp.  .Giam.  p.  138.) 

I  haye  also  noted  an  instance  in  which  the  ^  under  the  influence  of  the 
adjacent  palatal  vowel  changes  into  m  (^) — 

^VTW  ^rf^  ^*ll*l  f  PpBf^  II 

Carts  and  boats  he  went  and  stopped. 

JOk  and  Udil  he  allowed  not  to  alight.  XXI.  86.  1-2. 

lb  Modem  Hindi,  Wl  ftrUT  and  ^nnr  1%  fic^. 

Leaving  for  the  present  the  further  discussion  of  these  verbs  whose 
real  nature  seems  not  to  have  hitherto  been  clearly  understood,  I  now 
proceed  to  draw  out  the  manifold  variations  of  the  verb  *  to  be,'  whether 
derived  from  the  root  ^T^or  from  ^  or  (if  it  be  so  at  all,  which  I  much 
doubt  in  Hindi)  from  ^n*- 

Illustrations  from  Chand  serve  not  only  for  his  works-,  but  in  many 
eases  sJso  for  old  Hindi  literature  in  general.  Tulsi  Das,  Sur  Das,  Kesab 
Das,  Kabir,  aud  others  are  all  writers  in  virtually  the  same  idiom,  though 
Chand  is  older  and  more  obscure  than  most  of  them,  and  has  occasionally 
forms  which  have  dropped  out  of  use  since  his  time.  It  will  strike  the 
reader,  however,  that  Chand  uses  the  same  word  in  different  stages  of 
development  according  as  it  suits  his  purpose.  In  the  case  for  instance  of 
mq,  we  have  every  stage  from  the  pure  Sanskrit  down  to  the  modem 
vernacular.  In  such  cases  it  is  generally  the  modern  and  later  forms  which 
agree  with  those  in  use  in  the  general  run  of  Hindi  poets.  Tulsi  Das, 
though,  from  his  extensive  popularity,  he  is  usually  taken  as  the  typical  poet 
of  mediaeval  Hindi,  is  not  sg  really  from  a  linguistic  point  of  view.  His 
language  is  very  rustic,  and  seems,  as  Dr.  Hoemle  has  remarked,  to  contain 
words  and  forms  taken  from  all  the  provinces  of  Hindustan.  Sur  Das  is 
piuch  purer  and  more  typical.  The  forms  given  below  are  not  then  all 
peculiar  to  Chand,  but  many  of  them  he  shares  with  his  successors. 

The  preterite,  which  for  convenience  sake  I  take  Erst,  as  in  a  narrative 
poem  like  this,  it  naturally  occurs  oftener  than  the  other  tenses,  has  three 
forms. 

1st  form  Sing.  m.  ifirr,  PI.  M.  VfY 

f.  ^  [«T'] 

iror  is  very  common,  as  in  nurr  Wm  "Hm^  Trai  n 
Wroth  was  then  the  king.     I.  48.  26. 

Thus  was  the  wondcoful  Bishi.     ib. 

Anangpal  became  king.    III.  17.  4r. 
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It  is  contracted  to  9t,  in  ^flr  ^niT  vm  iW  ^  ^^  H 

Hearing  the  news  the  king  was  perturbed  in  spirit.     I.  172.  4. 

ifT  ^r  ^r^  ^Rw  ^irftr  ^FTir  h 

Laughter  was  in  her  mind,  then  pitj  came.     III.  10.  4. 
Feminine  ilf^,  as  in  ordinary  mediaeval  Hindi,  aB 

How  the  former  story  was.     III.  16.  2. 

Plural  masc.  n^,  as  w  ft^rtr  %pr  ^TTW  ^niT^  It 

The  folk  were  harassed,  wounded,  and  distressed.     XXI.  5.  5. 

Of  ^\  the  fern,  pi.,  I  have  no  examples.  In  T[^,  ^^:^  ^BK^  V^n  irfr  I 
quoted  above,  it  may  perhaps  be  that  a  fern.  pi.  is  meant  and  the  anuswara 
has  been  omitted  by  the  copyist. 

The  second  form  is  iswr  and  s^,  plural  7?r,  of  which  I  have  already 
given  instances.  It  is  from  this  form  (Skr.  vnr)  that  I  derive  i|T|  and  not 
from  f^KRf.  The  u  of  SWT  goes  out  in  Gujarati  ^^T|  ▼A,  etc.,  in  which 
language  the  form  il^,  the  legitimate  descendant  of  ^f?r,  stands  in  its  proper 
place  as  the  preterite  of  a  verb  ipT*  from  ^TT,  parallel  to  which  is  Oriya  ftnar, 
preterite  of  ftf^T,  side  by  side  with  ^^  from  '^^  (^  ).  From  the  form  ▼^, 
by  elision  of  w  and  coalition  of  the  vowels  (perhaps  through  a  transitional 
form  ^),  comes  the  ordinary  Brijbhasha  form  %T,  ^,  etc.,  and  by  another 
process  the  form  ^i  became  W^  t.  e,  tho,  for  h'to.  The  Hindi  appears  not 
to  have  retained  any  relics  of  the  verb  iqTT}  as  a  verb,  though  it  has  numerous 
nominal  derivatives  of  it. 

Chand  has  yet  another  form  of  the  preterite  9^  with  short  final  a^  not 
very  uncommon  in  occurrence,  as 

irfir  ^rm  ^rr  im  if  w  ?rTPr  II 
iwr  Tjm  m^  ^K  ^tvtpt  ii 

Grieve  not,  but  heed  my  spell 

Buling  has  (ever)  been  the  business  of  the  doughty  Chauhan. 
III.  27.  26. 
Connected  with  which  is  the  conjunctive  participle  SW>  in 

^^^  «^  wt  ^PT  anjT  II 
The  marriage  having  taken  place,  the  bridegroom  went  to  the 

forest.  I.  170.  11. 
The  present  tense  contains  no  peculiarities,  ^t  *  I  ^^  has  been  quoted, 
but  I  may  mention  that  I  have  not  yet  come  across  the  modern  ^  "  is."  It 
seems  to  come  from  ^[5if,  which  is  first  split  up  into  ^^1%,  then  the  TT  is 
dropped  leaving  ^l^  from  which  by  change  of  ^  into  ^  and  interpolating 
a  second  ^,  we  get  Tulsi  Das  and  Kabir*s  form  ^T^^,  whence  the  transition 
is  easy  to  ^^,  i.  e.y  ^.  It  docs  not  appear  quite  certain  that  all  this  process 
had  been  as  yet  gone  through  in  Gliand's  time,  the  cases  where  ^  occurs  are 
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all  explainable  as  futures  like  ^vf^,  Vffin  ^'  lie  will  do/'  "  he  will  fight/'  and 

the  like.  Thus  is  formed  the  future  ^TITf ,  contracted  into  W%7  jnst  as  in  the 
imperatiYe  %n( '  let  there  be'  becomes  7. 

Destruction  shall  be  on  their  race.    III.  29.  6. 

All  speaking  said,  ^  May  there  be  success,  success.'   I.  178.  12. 
Another  form  is  ^if^^ 

The  Jadavani  shaU  be  with  child.     I.  249.  6. 
and  the  simpler  form  of  the  imperative  is  %t 

ftnr  ^i^nr  v?  v^  ^  iniftr  n        (mrftr  =  iif^nft) 

Which  bearing  be  thy  nature  purified,  O  lady.     I.  14.  4. 

In  the  substantive  verb  the  vague  crude  form  in  short  i  occurs 
constantly,  as  a  present  and  as  future  as  well  as  in  its  more  correct  sense 
of  a  conjunctive  participle.  It  is  one  of  the  commonest  words  and  forms  in 
Ghand  and  more  than  one  illustration  must  therefore  be  given. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  as  to  its  future  sense  in  the  following ; — 

^TH  s^  %  ^ff^  I  ^TT  It  f^  ^  n 

In  five  days'  time  he  shall  be  lord  of  Delhi.     III.  11.  4. 
Again  a  few  lines  later  on 

Of  Jognagar  (Delhi),  saith  the  astrologer, 
ShaU  be  lord  indeed  Prithi  Eao  (Prithirij).    ib.  13.  8-4. 
And  again — ^flc^^^  ir  ^nvwiir  n  ^  ^TT  a<*I^T  I 

After  the  Tuar  the  Ghahuv&n,  lastly  shall  be  the  Turk.    ib.  26.  8. 
All  these  three  are  prophecies,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  about  the 
future  sense,  in  which  case  we  may  regard  this  form  as  shortened  from  the 
fuller  ^T1[^.    Less  distinct,  and  hovering  round  to  a  potential  present  are — 

How  may  there  be  release  £rom  the  curse  for  the  hero.    I.  58. 8. 

^rf^  wi\  ^w  in  ^n;  ^re  11 

If  I  were  to  boast,  then  there  might  be  laughter.    1. 11.  ult. 

In  the  next  quotation  it  must,  I  think,  be  regarded  as  distinct 
historical  present — 

V?  ^  ?^  if^  Rftf  H 

^{?r^  ^q«f«r  ^TT  u  XXL  1. 1-4. 

Telleth  Chand  reciting  a  virtuous  strophe, 

24  BB 
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That  wrath  and  discord, 
(When  twixt)  Chahuvan  and  Chandel  tribes 
Strife  18  engendered. 

So  alBO  in    'r^nr  %mf  ^  Mn  u 

The  ear  hearing  it  is  broken.     I.  159.  2. 

The  rape  of  Sita,  (which  was)  predestined,  takes  place.     III. 
27.  84. 

In  this  latter  case  it  may  also  be  a  preterite.     Finally,  as  instances  of 
its  use  in  its  more  legitimate  sense  of  a  conjunctive  participle. 

Being  pleased  saith  Sukdev.     I.  60.  10. 
^%W  ^rftfir  ftpT  ^IT  «flT  II 

^^  ^  ^  TTT  ^T^  ^tT  n 

They  who  swayed  having  conquered  the  three  worlds, 
They  too  have  gone  at  last,  being  without  profit.     III.  27. 
58,54. 

Of  the  present  participle  there  are  two  forms  v^ir  and  "^RT* 

Thy  voice  is  a  pleasing  voice,laughing  being  prevented.  1. 12.4. 
(i.  e,j  no  one  can  laugh  at  you.) 

The  son  being  bom  she  died.     I.  170.  8. 
{i.  e.y  she  died  in  giving  birth  to  the  son.) 

Of  the  future  participle  ^TfTT^  *that  which  is  to  be,'  destiny,  an 
illustration  has  just  been  given.     Others  are-* 

Thou  knowing  somewhat  of  that  which  is  to  be.    XXI.  92.  2. 
And  a  few  lines  further  on  in  a  slightly  different  shape-* 

ipnrrc  Wt^^  ii 

Thus  is  written  (as)  about  to  be 

The  plan  which  Alh4  has  said.  XXI.  94.  1, 2. 

Want  of  leisure  prevents  me  at  present  from  continuing  these  studies. 
1  hope  at  a  future  time  to  supplement  these  remarks  on  the  leading  features 
of  Chand*s  style,  by  some  further  suggestions  as  to  some  of  his  more 
exceptional  and  unusual  forms — many  of  which  are  puzzles  of  the  most 
startling  description.    Perhaps  the  notes  here  given  may  be  of  use  so  far 
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as  they  go,  and  the  copions  quotations  will  illustrate  many  more  points  than 
those  which  they  are  specially  intended  for.  To  those  who  approach  Chand 
fortified  by  previous  reading  of  the  mediaeval  Hindi  poets,  the  majority  of 
the  forms  given  above  will  be  already  to  a  great  extent  familiar,  but  to 
those  who  approach  him  from  the  direction  of  Sanskrit  and  Prakrit  studies, 
his  style  will  be  absolutely  unintelligible  without  some-  such  clue  as  that, 
the  outlines  of  which  I  have  sketched  in  these  notes. 


Further  note  on  coins  from  KaxtsamhhL — By  The  Honosable 

E.  C.  Bayley,  C.  S.  I.,  C.  S. 

Since  writing  on  the  two  coins  sent  by  B^bu  Sivapras£d  from  Kau- 
sambhi,*  I  have  had  the  advantage  of  showing  the  coins  themselves  to  Gen- 
eral Cunningham.  He  at  once  expressed  his  preference  for  reading  the  third 
letter  of  No.  2,  as  ^  «a,  instead  of  ^ja.  He  said  that  he  thought  he  had 
coins  in  his  cabinet  which  would  throw  light  on  the  matter. 

He  has  since  found  two  of  which  he  kindly  allows  me  to  make  use. 
One  of  these  is  the  exact  duplicate  of  coin  No.  2,  but  has  only  the  latter 
half  of  the  inscription  perfect.  The  other  coin  is  in  better  preservation ;  its 
material  is  brass,  and  while  it  differs  slightly  in  type,  has  the  same  legend 
as  No.  2,  but  the  third  letter  is  unmistakably  ^.  The  whole  of  the  letters 
on  this  coin  are  of  a  squarer  type  than  those  of  my  coin,  so  much  so  that 
the  first  letter  might  almost  be  read  as  ^^  *^  ha^^  if  it  were  not  for  the  clear 
shape  of  the  letter  on  my  coin. 

The  total  legend  must,  however,  now  be  read  as — 
9^  ^97  f^»  ''  fhaha  sat  a  mita^* 
"  The  friend  of  the  virtuous  iconoclast" — 

A  reading  which  is  a  clear  improvement  on  those  previously  suggested. 

Both  of  General  Cimningham's  coins  have  the  same  reverse,  a  bull  with 
the  svastika  over  its  hindquarters  and  standing  in  front  of  a  Buddhist 
chaitya  with  Buddhist  railing  very  clear,  so  that  now  there  can  hardly  be 
any  doubt  of  the  Buddhist  character  of  thfi  legend.  General  Cunningham's 
best  coin  has  the  symbol  on  the  left  of  the  obverse  somewhat  different  from 
my  coin,  but  it  is  not  quite  distinct  enough  for  satisfactory  recognition. 
General  Cunningham  says  that  one  of  the  coins  at  least  was  procured  at 
Batesar,  which  is  on  the  Jamuna,  though  at  some  distance  above  Kausam- 
bhi,  from  which  place  it  may  have  possibly  come. 

*  Vide  above,  page  109. 
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Authorities  for  the  History  of  the  Portuguese  in  India. — By 

T.  W.  H.  ToLBOET,  B.  C.  S. 

The  History  of  the  Portuguese  in  India  is  a  subject  of  considerable 
interest,  though  the  attention  given  to  it,  of  late  years,  by  English  orienta- 
lists is  scant.  As  a  contribution  to  the  subject  I  submit  a  list  of  the  authors 
whose  works  are  most  valuable.  The  list  does  not  profess  to  be  exhaustive, 
but  it  will  be  found  to  embrace  the  most  important  sources  of  informa- 
tion. 

I  limit  the  range  of  these  authorities  to  the  period  between  1498,  when 
Vasco  da  Gama  discovered  India,  and  1663,  when  the  capture  of  Cochin  by 
the  Dutch  finally  broke  the  power  of  the  Portuguese,  and  established  the 
supremacy  of  others  in  the  East.  During  that  period,  the  adventures  of  the 
Portuguese  form  a  chapter  of  Universal  History.  In  years  subsequent  to 
1663,  the  subject,  though  not  devoid  of  incidents  of  gallantry  and  romance, 
dwindles  to  one  of  national  rather  than  universal  interest. 

As  an  introduction  to  the  subject  must  be  read  Mr.  Major's  interest- 
ing Life  of  Prince  Henry  the  Navigator.  Tliis  is  founded  chiefly  on  old  Por- 
tuguese authorities,  an  account  of  whom  is  given  in  the  preface ;  but  Mr. 
Major's  narrative  is,  to  all  appearance,  so  complete  and  accurate,  that  we  may 
accept  it,  coupled  with  the  well  written  summary  by  Barros,  without  consult- 
ing other  authors. 

For  our  present  purpose,  research  must  begin  where  the  main  thread  of 
Mr.  Major's  work  ends.     Starting  then  from  1497,  we  have  first — 

GasparCorrea.  Lendas  da  India,  4  Vols.,  4to.  Correa  is  the  oldest 
historian,  and  is  by  many  considered  the  most  reliable ;  but,  strange  to  say,  his 
25  c  c 
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history,  though  written  in  or  about  1561,  lay  in  manuscript  till  a  few  years 
ago,  when  it  was  printed  by  the  Lisbon  Academy.  The  publication  was 
commenced  in  1858  and  concluded  in  1864.  Correa  came  to  India  in  or 
about  1512,  and  served  as  Albuquerque's  amanuensis.  His  stay  in  India  was 
not  continuous,  but  it  was  at  Goa  that  he  ended  his  days. 

His  history  comprises  the  period  from  Vasco  da  Gama'a  voyage  in  1497 
to  the  Government  of  Jorge  Cabral  in  1550.  The  earlier  portion  is  parti/ 
founded  on  the  manuscript  fnow  lost)  of  Joao  Figueira,  a  priest  wl^o  accom- 
panied Vasco  da  Gama.  The  bulk  of  the  work  from  1512  to  1550  has  all 
the  advantages  of  contemporary  history  by  the  pen  of  a  truthfiil  and  intel- 
ligent writer.  The  work  is  illustrated  with  pictures  of  towns,  |ind  portmtts 
of  the  Viceroys  taken,  I  believe,  from  pen  and  ink  sketches  by  Correa  him- 
self. Most  of  the  towns  are  fairly  represented,  though  without  accuracy  of 
detail.  For  instance  Aden,  Diu,  and  Colombo,  as  they  appeared  in  the  six- 
teenth century,  can  at  once  be  identified  by  any  one  who  has  seen  them  as 
they  are  now.  Correa  has  been  termed  the  "  Poly  bins"  of  Portuguese  His-  "*. 
tory  in  India.  Selections  from  his  work,  com'J)rising  the  three  voyages  of 
Vasco  da  Gama,  have  been  translated  and  published  in  ^English  by  the  Hon. 
H.  Stanley. 

JoaodeBarros,  the  Livy  of  Portuguese  History.  His  work,  in  four 
Decades,  though  somewhat  later  than  the  hisjiories  by  Correa  and  Castpi^he- 
da  was,  until  the  last  few  years,  universally  regarded  as  the  standard  authori- 
ty on  the  subject.*  The  recent  publication  of  Correa*s  Lendas  raises  the 
question  whether  Correa  or  Barros  should  be  followed  where  discrepancies 
exist  (and  in  detail  such  discrepancies  are  numerous)  ;  upon  the  whole  it 
seems  likely  that  Barros  will  always  hold  his  place  in  the  opinion  of  his  own 
countrymen  as  well  as  in  that  of  foreigners  as  the  chief  of  Portuguese  His- 
torians. His  style  is  admired,  and  he  gives  an  interesting;  sketch  of  the 
Portuguese  discoveries  prior  to  Vasco  da  Gama's  voyage,  a  necessary  &tro- 
duction,  which  Correa  and  Castanheda  omit.  Barros  died  in  1570.  He  never 
visited  India,  but  had  special  facilities  for  his  study  as  an  official  in  the 
India  Office  at  Lisbon. 

DiogodeCouto,  the  continuator  of  Joao  de  Barros.  De  Couto  served  * 
in  India,  and  though  his  portion  of  the  History  is  not  considered  equal  to 
that  written  by  Barros,  it  is  the  best  we  have  for  the  latter  half  of  the  six- 
teenth century.  The  fourth  Decade  by  Barros  comes  down  to  the  death  of 
Nuno  da  Cunha  in  1539,  but  as  this  Decade  had  not  appeared  when  De 
Couto  commenced  his  continuation,  he  began  twelve  years  earlier,  bringing 
the  continuation  down  to  1600.  The  joint  History  of  De  Barros  and  De 
Couto  consists  of  twenty-four  8vo.  Vols.,  there  being  for  the  reason  above 
stated  a  duplicate  account  of  the  twelve  years  comprised  in  the  governments 
of  Lopo  Vaz  de  Sampayo  and  Nuno  da  Cunha. 


*    i 
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Cafltanlieda.  This  historian  came  to  India  in  1528,  and  the  eight 
books  of  his  History  were  published  between  1551  and  1561.  They  bring  the 
narrative.of  Portuguese  conquest  down  to  the  first  siege  of  Diu  in  1538, 
covering  nearly  the  same  period  as  De  Barros.  Castanheda  intended  to 
publish  ten  books,  but  the  last  two  seem  to  have  been  suppressed,  because 
ihey  reflected  on  some  of  the  grandees  who  had  influence  at  Court.  I  can- 
not, however,  say  for  certain  that  the  last  two  books  of  Castanheda  were 
never  published.  My  own  copy  omits  them,  but  from  a  list  kindly  given 
to  me  by  Senhor  da  Cunha  Eivara,  Secretary  to  the  Portuguese  Government 
at  Goa,  it  would  appear  that  Castanheda's  history  is  brought  down  to  1550. 
Castanheda  is  said  to  have  &avelled  all  over  Portuguese  India,  with  the 
laudable  desire  of  testing  and  correcting  his  history. 

Maf  fei,  Historia  Indicarum,  a  Latin  history,  based  I  believe  on 
Barros.  It  is  in  one  volume  comprising  sixteen  books.  It  ends  with  the 
death  of  J[ing  John  the  Third  in  1557,  and  is  dedicated  to  Philip  the  Second. 
^  Th^  author  was  a  Jesuit ;  and  attached  to  his  principal  work  are  four 
books  of  Epfstolse  Indicae,  sMected  letters  from  India,  a  very  valuable 
appendix. 

SanBomano,  a  Benedictine  monk,  wrote  a  History  of  the  same  period 
in  Spanish.  I  have  not  seen  this  work,  but  believe  it  is  founded  on  Maffei 
and  is  inferior  to  the  original.  ^ 

Faria  y  Sous  a.  His  History  was  published  in  both  Portuguese  and 
Spanish.  It  embraces  a  more  extended  period  than  any  of  the  others,  be- 
ginning with  the  early  voyages  of  discovery,  and  ending  in  1640,  at  the  eve 
of  the  Revolution  which  restored  Portuguese  independence.  An  English 
translation  from  the  Spanish  was  published  in  1695,  with  a  dedication  to 
Catharine,  Queen  Dowager,  Charles  the  Second's  widow. 

For  tlil^  sixteenth  century,  Faria  y  Sousa  is  an  inferior  authority  to  the 
ear]^  writers,  but  he  is  the  one  generally  quoted  by  English  authors,  be- 
cause his  account  is  the  most  complete  as  well  as  the  most  easily  read.  I 
am  surprised  that  the  Library  of  the  Asiatic  Society  at  Calcutta  does  not 
contain  a  copy  of  the  translation.  The  copy  of  the  original  in  the  public 
^  library  at  Goa  seems  to  be  imperfect.  Faria  y  Sousa  gives  a  list  of  the 
books  and  manuscripts  from  which  he  collected  his  information. 

L  a  f  it  adi,  "  Histoire  des  Decouvertes  des  Portugais,"  in  French,  2  Vols. 
There  is  a  copy  in  the  public  library  at  Pondicherry,  but  not,  I  think,  in  our 
own  library  at  Calcutta.  I  have  not  read  this  work  through,  but  from  a 
cursory  examination,  it  seems  like  most  French  Histories  to  be  readable  and 
interesting.  Lafitau  names  the  authors  he  has  consulted,  and  brings  his 
narrative  down  to  the  same  time  as  Faria  y  Sousa. 

The  above  authors  are  all  professed  historians,  who  treat  their  subject 
generally.     But  history  is   usually  more  indebted  to  particular  accounts, 
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memoirs,  and  personal  narratives  than  to  prolonged  chronicles  which  are 
necessarily  themselves  compilations.  This  is  es^cially  true  of  Portuguese 
History  in  India.     Passing  on  then  to  this  class  of  authors  we  find — 

"  T  h  e  R  o  t  e  i  r  o,"  the  account  of  Vasco  da  Grama*s  voyage,  followed  hy^ 
Mr.  Major  in  his  Life  of  Prince  Henry.     I  have  not  seen  this,  but  it  is  evi- 
dently a  work  of  authority. 

The  Commentaries  of  the  great  Albuquerque,  compiled  by  his 
son  from  the  official  despatches  sent  by  Albuquerque  to  King  Manuel.  They 
appeared  in  1557. 

The  Chronicle  of  King  Manuel  himself  byDamiao  de  Goes,  pub- 
lished during  the  reign  of  King  Sebastian,  and  dedicated  to  the  Cardixml 
Prince  Henry. 

The  History  of  the  Portuguese  during  the  reign  of  Emmanuel,  by  O  s  o- 
r  i  o,  Bishop  of  Sylves,  in  Latin.  This,  though  based  on  the  Chronicle  of 
Damiao  de  Goes,  is  superior  to  it  as  a  literary  work.  There  is  an  English 
translation,  published  in  1752. 

Antonio  Galvan,  a  contemporary  of  the  Governor  Nuno  da  Cunha, 
is  said  by  Faria  y  Sousa  to  have  written  much  concerning  India  and  particu- 
larly about  the  Spice  Islands,  but  Faria  y  Sousa  was  unable  to  find  any  of 
his  works  except  "  the  Book  he  calls  of  Discoveries,  which  is  only  short 
hints  of  things."  I  presume  this  is  the  "  Tratado  dos  diversos  e  desvayra- 
dos  caminhos,  &c."  If  any  other  works  by  this  author  are  extant,  they  will 
be  very  valuable.  Crawfurd  eulogizes  the  author  in  the  following  terms  : 
"  Of  all  the  Portuguese  names  connected  with  the  Indian  Archipelago 
incomparably  the  greatest,  except  of  Magellan,  is  that  of  the  virtuous,  the 
pious,  the  discreet,  and  heroic  Antonio  Galvan."  The  failure  of  Faria  y 
Sousa  to  find  his  manuscripts  is  no  proof  that  they  do  not  exist ;  for  the 
instance  of  Correa's  great  History,  to  say  nothing  of  numerous  other  books, 
shows  that  in  Portugal  the  most  valuable  manuscripts  may  lie  hidden  for 
centuries. 

I  here  insert  a  note  by  the  editors  of  Correa's  History,  which  details  all 
the  printed  works  prior  to  the  date  of  that  author. 

"  The  printed  Portuguese  books  regarding  the  History  of  India,  of 
which  Gaspar  Correa  might  have  had  knowledge,  although  he  may  not 
have  seen  them  all,  still  less  possessed  them,  are, — the  Life  of  D.  Joao  II., 
by  Garcia  de  Resende ;  Castanheda's  History  ;  the  three  first  Decades  of 
Joao  de  Barros ;  the  first  book  of  the  siege  of  Diu,  by  Lopo  de  Sousa  Cou- 
tinho ;  the  Commentaries  of  Albuquerque  ;  the  Itinerary  of  Antonio  Tenrei- 
ro  ;  the  Book  of  Antonio  Galvao,  Tratado  dos  diversos  e  desvayrados  camin- 
hos, Ac. ;  the  Relation  of  the  Embassy  of  the  Patriarch  D.  Joao  Bermudes  ; 
the  Chronicles  of  the  King  D.  Manuel  and  of  the  Prince  D.  Joao  by  Damiao 
de  Gt>es ;  the  treatise  on  the  affairs  of  China  by  Fr.  Gaspar  da  Cruz ;  the 
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commentaiy    of   the    siege  of  Goa  and   Chaul,  by  Antonio   de   Castilho ; 
and  some  other  which  we  have  forgotten/' 

The  Life  of  D.  Joao  de  Castro,  byJacintoPreire  de  Andrade. 
This  work  has  passed  through  several  editions  and  is  considered  one  of  the  Por- 
tuguese classics.  The  second  siege  of  Diu  by  the  King  of  Gujar&t  occurred 
during  the  Vic^royalty  of  D.  Joao  de  Castro,  and  the  defence  and  relief  of 
the  fortress  are  deservedly  regarded  by  the  Portuguese  as  among  the  great- 
est of  their  achievements.  The  edition  of  the  "  Life"  published  in  1835 
cokortains  valuable  notes  with  selections  from  Castro's  correspondence,  among 
these  are  letters  regarding  Persian  histories  of  Alexander  the  Great,  proba- 
bly the  "  Sikandaraamah,"  for  which  D.  Joao  de  Castro,  who  was  a  man  of 
literary  as  well  as  military  ability,  had  sent.  Tliere  is  a  work  by  D.  Joao  de 
Castro  himself,  the  "  Boteiro,"  giving  an  account  of  his  •  voyage  up  the  Bed 
Sea  iB  1540. 

The  Chronicle  of  King  John  the  Third,  by  A  n  d  r  a  d  e,  is  another  work 
thought  very  highly  of  by  the  Portuguese  themselves. 

There  must  be  frequent  references  to  Indian  affairs  in  the  Chronicles 
and  Histories  of  other  Portuguese  and  Spanish  Monarchs,  but  the  reigns  of 
Emmanuel  and  John  the  Third  were  the  "  golden  age"  of  Portuguese  rule 
in  India.  Those  of  Sebastian  and  Philip  the  Second  may  be  considered  the 
"  silver  age,"  and  subsequent  reigns  down  to  the  capture  of  Cochin  "  the 
age  of  brass." 

St.  Francis  Xavier  was  a  contemporary  of  Don  Joao  de  Castro  ;  his 
life  and  work  are  so  intimately  connected  with  Portuguese  India,  that  authori- 
ties iregarding  them  may  well  be  referred  to  here.  Xavier's  own  letters  are 
the  best  source  of  informatioji  regarding  him.  There  is  the  old  Latin  edi- 
tion of  Tursellinus,  and  a  modem  French  one  by  Leon  Pages.  Of  professed 
biographies,  the  most  authentic  is  that  in  Portuguese  by  Lucena,  and  the 
most  popular  that  in  French  by  Bohours.  Three  recent  biographies  should 
abo  be  constdted.  First  that  by  Venn,  written  from  the  Protestant  stand- 
point. Second,  a  volume  of  Xavier's  life  and  letters,  published  last  year, 
1872,  by  the  Bev.  H.  J.  Coleridge,  an  English  Jesuit.  (The  second  volume 
has  not  yet  appeared.)  Third,  a  Life  of  the  Saint  published  at  Goa  in  1861, 
by  Senhor  Felippe  Neri  Xavier,  Director  of  the  National  Press.  This  con- 
tains much  miscellaneous  information  regarding  Xavier  and  his  tomb. 

As  Xavier  is  the  Saint  of  Portuguese  India,  so  is  C  a  m  o  e  n  s  its  Poet. 
The  Lusiad  is  an  authority  in  Portuguese  History  just  as  Shakespeare  is 
for  our  own  Plantagenets.  National  pride  and  patriotism  pervade  it,  and 
great  events  which  would  be  smothered  in  a  mere  chronicle  of  facts  are 
brought  by  it  prominently  and  picturesquely  to  view.  There  are  many 
well  known  lives  of  Camoens,  and  many  editions  of  the  Lusiad  in  all  Euro- 
pean languages.     The  Portuguese   (I  believe)   r^ard  the   edition  of  the 
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Lusiad  bj  D.  Jos^  Maria  de  Souza  Botelho  with  most  favour.  In  English, 
AdamfiOn's  Life  of  Gamoens,  and  Mickle's  translation  of  the  Liuiad  are  best 
known. 

There  is  another  Portuguese  epic  ^'Malaca  conquistada,"  of 
which  Albuquerque  is  the  hero,  but  this  has  nerer  attained  general  celebrity. 

The  Chronicle  of  L  ti  i  s  d  e  A|^  i  d  e,  by  Antonio  Pereira,  I  bave  not 
seen  this  work,  but  it  is  quoted  both  by  Faria  y  Sousa  and  by  Lafitau.  Luis  de 
Ataide  was  twice  Viceroy  of  Indian  in  1567,  and  again  in  1^78. 

DiogodeCouto,  the  continuator  of  Barros,  was  a  voluminous  wrilif r, 
and  during  his  prolonged  connection  with  Indian  affairs  (£x>m  1556  to  1616) 
wrote  many  minor  works  besides  his  History.  Among  these  are  numerous 
orations  io  the  incoming  Viceroys.  Also  a  Life  of  D.  Paul  de  Lima,  a  cel^ 
brated  Portuguese  Captain,  \fho  died  about  1589,  and  an  interesting  treatise 
called  the  "  Soldado  Pratico."  I  have  not  seen  any  of  these  works,  but  ^r, 
Stanley  in  the  introduotion  to  his  •*  Three  voyi^es  of  Vasco  da  G^ama"  gives 
an  abstract  of  the  "  Soldado  Pratico,"  which  is  a  critique  on  the  numerous 
defects  of  the  Portuguese  administration  in  India.  ^ 

The  Portuguese  Missions  to  Akbar  f^om  1582  to  1605  constitute  one 
of  the  most  interesting  chapters  in  the  History  of  Portuguese  India.  The 
account  usually  quoted  is  that  by  M.  M  a  n  o  u  c  h  i,  who  was  for  many  years 
Aurangzeb's  physician.  I  have  not  seen  his  Histoxy,  hut  it  appears  to  have 
been  published  as  a  separate  Work.  According  to  Hough,  who  devotes  a 
chapter  to  these  Missions,  there  are '  valuable  manuscript^accounts  in  the 
British  Museum,  some  it-' seems  in  the  original  handwriting  of  the  Mission- 
aries. There  are  also  narratives  of  the  Mission  in  Murray's  Asiatic  Diacove* 
ries.  There  is  an  Italian  account  of  Akbar  and  of  the  Jesuit  Mission  by 
PeruschL 

The  close  of  the  sixteenth  century  is  remarkaA>le  in  the  annals '  ef  Por-^ 
tuguese  India  for  the  attempt  to  reconcile  the  heretical  Syrian  Church  of 
Travancor  to  Borne.  The  chief  authorities  for  this  episode  are  Gouvea's 
Jornada  do  Arcebispo  de  Goa,  D.  Fr.  Aleixo  de  Meneses  as  Terras  do  Mala, 
bar ;  Geddes,  History  of  the  Church  of  Malabar ;  La  Croze,  Histoire  du 
Christianisme  des  Indes ";  Hough's  Christianity  in  India  ;  Lee's  History  of  the 
Syrian  Church,  in  one  of  the  Church  Missionary  Society's  Reports  ;  Howard's 
Christians  of  Saint  Thomas ;  Day's  Cochin. 

There  are  several  other  accounts,  but  the  above  .contain  all  that  is«  im* 
portant.  Day's  Cochin  is  a  valuable  work  generally,  as  Cochin  was  the  most 
important  Portuguese  settlement  in  continental  India  next  to  Goa,'  and 
everything  connected  with  it  has  some  bearing  on  our  subject.    . 

While  we  are  on  the  ground  of  ecclesiastical  history,  the  following 
works  may  be  named  as  in  some  way  connected  with  Portuguese  India* 
where  formerly  the  predominance  of  ecclesiastical  influence   was  9p  marked. 
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The '*  India Orientalis Christiana" by  Paulinus  BartholdmkeuS) 
said  to  be  a  work  of  great  merit  but  very  rare.  ^ 

Fr'anciscoSousa's  ^  Oriente  conquist&do  a  Jesu  Ghristo  pelos  pad-' 
res  da  companhia  de  Jesus.'^  This  work  was  pu1)lished  in  the  be^nning  of  the 
eighteenth  century.  It  seemi?  to  be  regarded  by  later  Portuguese  writers 
as  an  authority  for  secular  as  well  as  ecelesiastioal  history,  and  is,  I  presume, 
the  work  referred  to  in  Cottinean's  Sketch  of  Goa,  page  21. 

Bartoli'9  Asia.  This,  I  believe,  is  the  standard  Jesnit  authority, 
biit  th^re  are  numerous  ather  histbries  of  the  Jesuits. 

IPi  storiadas  Inquisi9oes,  |>ublished'at  Lisbon  in  1821. 
^    Historia  da  origem  e  establecimento   da  Inquisi^ao  em  Portugal^  by 
^flerculano. 

I  have  not  seen  the  above  works  but  the  following  which  also  have 
sonve  bearing  on  the  subject  are  to  be  found  in  the  Public  Library  at  Qoa — 

T  e  1 1  e  z.  Chronica  da  companhia  de  Jesus. 

Luis  de  Sous  a,  History  of  the  Dominicans. 

D  s^  i  a  n  C  0  r  n  erjo,  Chroniea  seraphica,  or  History  of  the  Franciscans. 

Pedro  Monteiro,  Histc^ry  of  the  Inquisition. 

It  may  be  observed  that  the  Goa  Library  is  chiefly  composed  of  books 
which  were  taken  from  various  convents  when  the  monastic  orders  were  sup- 
pressed. No  doubt,  it  contains  juany  other  books  of  historical  interest  which 
a  hurried  visit  did  not  give  me  time  to  dbcover. 

Faria  y  Sousa  refers  to  a  manuscript  ecclesiastical  History,  called  "  The 
Spir^al  Conquest  in  Asia,"  written  by  F.  Paul  of  the  Trinity,  a  Franciscan, 
ih  the  year  1630.     Probably  this  has  since  been  printed. 

For  the  seventeenth  century  printed  authorities  are  rare.  Faria  y  Sousa 
tefers  to  a  manuscript  byAntonioBocarro,  apparently  a  continuation 
of  De  Couto,  and  also  to  accounts  of  Nnna  Alvarez  Botello  and  the 
Count  de  Linhares  (1629  to  1635),  the  former  in  piint,  and  the  latter  in 
manuscript.  I  suppose,  it  was  the  same  Antonio  Bocarro  who  .wrote  the 
description  of  the  Fortresses  of  India,  extracjbs  &om  which  have  been  pub- 
Mshei  by  Sr.  da  Cunha  Eivara  in  the  "  Tissuary."    ' 

Mr.  Stanley  gives  a  summary  of  a  manuscript  found  by  him  in  the 
Library  of  Lisbon,  entitled  *'  History  of  the  Elevation  and  Decadence  ot 
the  Portuguese  Empire  in  Asia  "  which  gives  some  account  of  the  seven- 
teenth century.  ' 

Between  1640,  the  date  aff  which  Faria  y  Sou8a  closes  his  History  (also 
the  year  in  which  Portugal  recovered  her  independence),  and  1668,  the  year 
in  which  Cochin  was  taken  by  the  Dutch,  there  seems  to  be  almost  a  blank 
so  far  as  printed  Portuguese  authorities  are  boncemed,  but  the  deficiency  is 
made  good  by  on  increased  number  of  Dutch  and  French  writers.    The 
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ecclesiastical  history  of  tbese  few  years  is  carried  on  by  a  Carmelite  mission- 
ary, Vincenzo   Maria,  in  his  Viag^o  all'  Indie  Orientali. 

The  expeditions,  military  and  ecclesiastical,  to  Abyssinia  ;  the  rise  and 
fall  of  Christianity  in  Japan  ;  the  rivalry  with  the  Spaniards  and  Dutch  in 
the  Malay  Archipelago  ;  and  the  wars  in  Ceylon,  may  fairly  be  treated  as 
episodes  in  the  History  of  Portuguese  India. 

Eegarding  Abyssinia,  the  chief  authorities  are  : 
Francisco  Alv ares.  Terras  do  Preste  Joao. 
Telle  z,  Historia  de  Ethiopia. 
JoaodosSantos,  Ethiopia  oriental. 

Geddes,  Church  History  in  Ethiopia;  La  Crose,  Cliristianisme 
d'Ethiopie ;  L  u  d  o  1  f '  s  Historia  iGthiopica. 

Regarding  Japan, — K  a  m  f  e  r '  s  well  known  book  is  generally  accepted 
as  the  best  authority. 

There  is  a  work  in  Spanish  "  Christiandad  del  Japon,"  by  S  i  c  a  r  d  o,  of 
which  there  are  copies  in  the  public  library  at  Goa.  There  are  also  collec- 
tions of  "  EpistolaB  Japanicse,"  as  of  "  EpistolsB  Indies©."  The  Eev.  H.  J. 
Coleridge  states  that  M.  L^on  Pages  is  about  to  publish  a  work  on  the 
subject. 

The  Chinese  mission,  though  organised  from  Macao,  was  not  so  oonnect- 
ed  with  politics  as  the  Japan  mission,  and  the  early  missionaries  were  mostly 
Italians  not  Portuguese.  There  is  a  description  of  China  by  Faria  y  Sousa, 
founded  on  the  Memoirs  of  Semedo,  and  there  is  a  separate  accoimt  of  the 
commencement  of  the  mission  under  Ricci.  There  is  also  the  great  work  of 
Du  Halde. 

Regarding  the  Malay  Archipelago,  most  English  accounts  of  the  islands 
give  a  sketch  of  the  early  Portuguese  rule.  Crawford's  works,  and  S  t. 
John's  Indian  Archipelago  may  be  cited  as  the  most  useful.  R  a  f  f  1  e  s'  Java 
scarcely  refers  to  the  Portuguese,  but  his  Life  and  Journal  gives  a  native  account 
of  the  arrival  of  the  Portuguese  at  Malacca.  I  have  not  yet  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  referring  toMarsden's  Sumatra.  Faria  y  Sousa,  besides  his  refer- 
ence to  Antonio  Gal  van,  mentions  BartholomewdeArgensolaasan 
authority,  though  an  unsafe  one,  for  the  History  of  the  Spice  Islands,  I  have  a 
French  translation  of  Argensola  entitled  '*  Conquete  des  Isles  Moluques  par 
les  Espagnols,  par  les  Portugais,  et  par  les  HoUandais."  The  third  volume 
containing  the  conquest  by  the  Dutch  is  a  continuation  of  the  original  work. ' 
There  is  also  an  English  translation  of  Argensola.  There  is  another  account 
of  the  Moluccas,  by  Gabriel  Rebello,  in  the  sixth  volume  of  the 
"  Noticias  para  a  Historia  e  Geografia  das  nacoes  ultramarinas." 

Regarding  Ceylon,  our  information  may  be  considered  abundant  and 
satisfactory.  Sir  Emerson  Tennent  devotes  the  first  two  chapters  of 
his  second  volmne  to  the  Portuguese  and  Dutch  rule,  and  refers  to  two  Portu- 
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guese  authorities  who  treat  specially  of  Ceylon, — R  i  h  e  i  r  o,  and  Rodrigues 
d  e  S  a  a.  The  latter  wrote  an  account  of  the  expedition  of  1630,  in  which  his 
father  was  killed.  Tliere  is  also  a  Portuguese  account  of  the  sieo^e  of  Colom- 
bo, translated  and  attached  to  Baldaeus'  narrative  in  Churchill's  voyages. 
Baldaeus  himself,  a  Dutch  w^riter,  is  the  best  authority  for  the  final  strug- 
gle between  the  Dutch  and  Portuguese,  giving  a  sketch  of  the  negotiations 
and  military  movements,  with  details  of  the  sieges  of  Colombo  and  Cochin  and 
engravings  of  the  different  forts  and  towns.  Ribeiro's  History  is  contained 
in  the  fifth  volume  of  the  "  Noticias  para  a  Historia  e  Geografia  das  nacoes 
ultramarinas."  There  is  a  French  translation  by  LeGrand  and  an  English 
translation, now  rare,  by  Lee.  Sir  Emerson  Tennent  mdhtions  Johann 
Jacob  Saars,  as  giving  in  German  an  account  of  the  campaign  in  which 
Colombo  was  captured.  Wouter  Schouten's  **  Oostindische  Voyagie" 
is  another  narrative  of  the  same  period. 

The  above  list  does  not  include  many  "  Travels,"  although  the  most  vivid 
and  faithful  pictures  of  Portuguese  India  in  the  16th  and  17th  centuries 
are  to  be  found  in  the  narratives  of  European  travellers.  The  number  of 
these  is  so  great,  that  we  can  only  specify  a  few,  referring  enquirers  to  the 
standard  collections  of  voyages  for  further  details.  These  collections  are 
well  ksown, — Kamusio,  Purchas,  Hakluyt,  De  Bry,  Le  Brun,  Hulsius, 
Becueil  des  Voyages  de  la  Compagnie  des  Indes  Orientales  des  Pays-has, 
La  Harpe,  Dampier,  Harris,  Pinkerton,  Thevenot,  Churchill,  Astley,  Lock- 
man,  Kerr,  Murray,  and  others.  There  are  two  or  three  Italian  collections 
of  value  besides  Ramusio,  and  there  are  some  Indian  voyages  in  the 
Portuguese  "  Noticias." 

Among  individual  Travels  the  most  noteworthy,  either  for  their  in- 
trinsic value,  or  for  their  bearing  on  our  present  subject,  are — 

Odoardo  Barbosa.  The  earliest  description  of  India  after  Portu- 
guese discovery. 

The  voyage  of  Magellan,  which  first  took  the  Spaniards  to  the  East. 

The  voyage  of  Sir  Francis  Drake,  the  first  appearance  of  the 
"  Heretics"  in  those  seas. 

The  "  Peregrina9oes"  ofMendez   Pinto. 

Linschi) ten's  Itinerarium. 

Travels  of  Pyrard  de  Laval  (1601  to  1611).  The  original  is  in 
French,  but  there  is  a  Portuguese  translation,  published  at  Goa  by  Senhor 
Rivara.  Pyrard  de  Laval's  book  is  of  special  value  as  he  resided  at  Goa  when 
the  prosperity  of  that  city  was  at  its  height ;  for  although  the  glory 
of  Portuguese  India  had  begun  to  diminish  some  years  earlier,  the  splen- 
dour of  Goa  as  a  city,  was  greatest  during  the  first  few  years  of  the  seven- 
teenth century.     Pyrard's  description  is  detailed  and  interesting. 

D  e  11  o  n '  s  narrative  of  the  Inquisition  of  Goa.    The  original  was  pub- 
26  Di> 
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lished  in  French  in  1687,  but  there  is  a  Portuguese  translation,  published 
at  Goa  in  1866  under  the  auspices  of  Sr.  Rivara.  This  translation  contains 
some  valuable  notes,  and  adds  as  an  appendix  the  account  of  the  Inquisition 
given  by  Dr.  Claudius  Buchanan  in  1808  in  the  Christian  Researches. 

A  narrative  of  the  expedition  against  Ormus,  when  the  Persians  and 
English  united  to  expel  the  Portuguese  in  1622.  This  is  contained  in  the 
collections  by  Purchas  and  Kerr. 

Baldseus,  the  Dutch  historian  of  the  final  struggle  between  Hollanders 
and  Portuguese.     The  translation  of  his  Travels  is  in  C/hurchilFs  Collection. 

Tavernier  gives  a  description  of  Goa,  a  narrative  of  the  persecution 
in  Japan,  a  sketch  of  Dutch  history  in  the  East,  and  an  account  of  the  capture 
of  Cochin.  Altogether,  Tavernier  is  a  very  valuable  writer  for  our  present 
purpose,  as  his  information  refers  precisely  to  the  period  when  Portuguese 
supremacy  in  India  was  disappearing. 

Tliere  are  numerous  travellers  a  little  later  than  Tavernier,  whose 
narratives  contain  frequent  references  to  the  Portuguese.  Among  these 
may  be  named  Bemier,  Nieuhoff,  Carreri,  Fryer,  and  Hamilton. 

Lastly,  there  is  a  modem  accoimt  of  Goa,  written  in  English  by  the 
Rev.  Cottenean  de  Kloguen  and  published  at  Madras  in  1831.  This  contains 
a  complete  historical  sketch  of  Goa  from  1509  down  to  1812,  and  gives  a 
description  of  all  the  churches,  convents,  and  other  public  buildings,  accom* 
panied  by  a  map.  It  is,  in  fact,  a  modern  guide  to  Goa.  There  is  a 
Portuguese  translation,  which  I  have  not  seen.  Probably  the  notes  of  the 
translation  are  of  value,  as  it  was  published  in  Goa  itself  at  a  comparatively 
recent  date  (1858). 

There  is  another  modem  account  of  the  Portuguese  possessions  in 
Asia,  by  Gon^alo  de  Magalhaes  Teixera  Pinto,  also  published  at  Goa  with 
notes  by  Sr.  Rivara.  It  is  a  mere  pamphlet,  but  it  contains  some  official 
documents  regarding  the  transfer  of  Bombay  to  the  English. 

As  the  Dutch  were  for  sixty  years  the  rivals  of  the  Portuguese 
in  Asia,  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  voluminous  information  may 
be  collected  from  Dutch  authorities.  Besides  the  early  Dutch  voyages, 
and  the  travels  of  Baldeeus  already  referred  to,  there  is  the  great 
work  ofValentyn,  *  Oud  en  Nieuw  Oost  Indien.*  Tennent  refers  frequent- 
ly to  this  work.  There  is  one  copy  in  our  own  library  at  Calcutta,  and 
there  is  another,  wanting  the  first  volume,  at  Madras.  No  doubt,  a  student 
acquainted  with  Dutch  would  find  the  works  of  numerous  other  authors  at 
Batavia  and  Amsterdam. 

It.remains  to  notice  official  records  and  periodicals.  I  believe  there  are 
now  few  records  of  value  at  Goa.  All  that  survived  have  been  transferred 
to  Lisbon,  and  are  to  be  found  there  in  the  Torre  do  Tombo  and  other  col- 
lections of  Archives.     But  a  very  valuable  work  has  been  published  at  Goa 
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by  Sr.  daCunha  Bivara  from  the  records  of  the  16th  century.  This 
work  the  "  Archivo  Portuguez  oriental"  is  in  five  fasciculi,  comprising  altoge- 
ther eight  volumes.  Of  these,  fasciculus  No.  1  is  out  of  print,  the  remaining 
seven  volumes  may  be  obtained  from  the  Imprensa  Nacional  at  Goa.  The 
contents  of  the  eight  vols,  are  as  follows  : 

Fasciculus  1,  letters  from  the  Kings  of  Portugal  to  the  City  of  Q-oa. 

Do.  2.     Book  of  the  privileges  of  the  City  of  Goa. 

Do.  3  (2  parts  or  vols).  Letters  and  instructions  from  the  Kings  of 
Portugal  to  the  Viceroys  and  Governors  of  India,  and  also  charters  and  ordi- 
nances of  the  Kings  and  Viceroys. 

Jio,  4.  The  Ecclesiastical  Councils  held  at  Gt)a  and  the  Synod  of  Diam« 
par. 

Do.  5.  (3  parts).  Various  documents  of  the  16th  century.  Among 
these  are  important  regulations  regarding  the  administration  of  justice,  the 
management  of  the  Goa  hospital,  military  and  commercial  matters.  Tho 
references  to  the  contemporary  history  of  Mubammadan  India  are  nob  very 
many.     There  are,  however,  some  diplomatic  documents  referring  to  Bij&- 

p6r. 

In  the  preface  to  his  third  fasciculus,  Sr.  da  Cunha  Bivara  discusses  an 
interesting  question  regarding  some  of  the  16th  century  records.  During 
the  16th  and  17th  centuries,  the  intercourse  between  India  and  Portugal 
was  chiefly  carried  on  by  annual  fleets  to  and  fro,  and  the  annual  letters 
that  they  carried.  As  the  arrival  and  despatch  of  the  fleets  were  regulated 
by  the  monsoons,  the  registers  containing  copies  of  official  letters  were 
known  as  the  *  Livros  das  Mon9oens,'  '  Books  of  the  Monsoons.'  At  the 
time  Sr.  Bivara  wrote  his  preface,  the  record  rooms  at  Goa  appear  to  have 
contained  firagments  of  the  *'  Livros"  for  the  years  1568  and  1583,  then  a 
series  from  1584  to  about  the  end  of  the  century,  and  then  (after  a  gap  of 
fifly  years)  a  continuous  series  from  1651  to  modem  times.  It  was  long 
believed  that  the  absence  of  the  "  Livros'*  earlier  than  1568  had  been  caused 
by  the  Marquis  de  Pombal,  under  whose  orders  sixty  volumes  of  the  series 
were  despatched  to  Portugal  in  1777.  Sr.  Bivara,  however,  proves  that  the 
sixty  volumes  so  despatched,  were  those  between  1606  and  1651,  and  that 
they  at  least  are  safely  housed  in  the  Torre  do  Tombo  at  Lisbon.  About  the 
same  time,  and  in  obedience  to  the  same  order  all  the  ecclesiastical  records 
of  an  early  date  were  also  sent  to  Lisbon,  but  these,  it  seems,  have  been  lost 
sight  of. 

I  believe  I  am  right  in  adding  that  the  remaining  '^  Livros  das  Man- 
^oens"  have  been  recently  transmitted  to  Lisbon,  since  the  publication  of 
8r.  Bivara's  Archivo.  Possibly  some  of  the  missing  records  are  to  be  found 
in  our  own  British  Museum ;  for  Sir  Emerson  Tennent  in  the  introduction  to 
his  '<  Ceylon"  writes — "  Within  the  last  few  years,  the  Trustees  of  the  British 
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Museum  purchased  from  the  library  of  the  late  Lord  Stuart  de  Kothesaj 
the  diplomatic  correspondence  and  papera  of  Sebastiao  Joze  Carvalho  e  Mel- 
lo  (Portuguese  Ambassador  at  London  and  Vienna,  and  subsequently  known 
as  the  Marquis  de  Pombal)  from  1738  to  1747,  including  sixty  volumes 
rqlating  to  the  history  of  the  Portuguese  possessions  in  India  and  Brazil 
during  the  16th,  17th  and  18th  centuries.  Amongst  "the  latter  are  forty 
volumes  of  despatches  relative  to  India  entitled  Collegam  Authentica  de 
toda^  as  Leys,  Regiinentos^  Alvards  e  inais  ordens  que  se  expediram  para  a 
India,  desde  o  establecimento  destas  conquistas.  Ordenada  por  proviram  de 
28  de  Marco  de  1754.    Mss.   Brit.   Mus.,  Nos.  20,861  to  20,900." 

The  "  Archivo"  is  so  far  defective  that  it  only  gives  the  outward  de- 
spatches and  letters  from  Lisbon  to  Goa  togother  with  other  documents  issued 
in  India.  It  does  not  give  despatches  from  Goa  to  Lisbon,  which  would  be 
of  yet  greater  value  to  the  student  of  Indian  Histoiy.  I  cannot  gather 
from  Sr.  Rivara's  preface  to  the  third  fasciculus  where  these  are,  nor  does  ho 
expressly  state  that  the  early  "  Livros  das  Mon^oens"  are  lost  beyond  re- 
covery. Perhaps  the  introduction  to  his  first  fasciculus,  which  I  have  not 
been  able  to  obtain,  throws  some  light  on  these  points.  This  much  is  certain. 
The  Torre  do  Tombo  and  other  libraries  at  Lisbon  contain  a  number  of 
valuable  records  of  both  the  16th  and  the  17th  century,  though  it  would 
seem  from  the  preface  to  **  Gaspar  Correa"  that  they  are  not  valued  as  they 
deserve  to  be.  I  must  add  that  Sr.  Rivara's  "  Archivo,"  though  richer  towards 
the  end,  contains  a  great  many  documents  belonging  to  the  early  part  of  the 
16th  century.  The  early  "Livros  das  Mon9oens"  have  been  lost,  but 
there  were  other  early  records  which  Sr.  Rivara  by  publication  has  saved 
from  a  similar  fate. 

Many  articles  of  historical  and  antiquarian  value  have  been  published 
in  the  "  Boletim  do  Govemo,*'  the  "  Government  Gazette"  of  Portuguese 
India.  Among  those  of  recent  numbers  may  be  enumerated  the  "  Capitu- 
los  de  um  livro  inedito,"  containing  information  as  to  ecclesiastical  matters 
in  the  17th  century,  and  a  series  of  Treaties  of  the  same  period.  Many  similar 
articles  are  scattered  through  back  numbers  of  the  Boletim,  including,  I  be- 
lieve, an  account  of  the  records  by  Sr.  Felippe  Neri  Xavier.  I  hope  Sr. 
Rivara,  imder  whose  auspices  the  majority  have  been  published,  will  collect 
and  republish  these  papers  in  a  separate  form.  It  is  much  to  have  saved 
ancient  records  from  destruction,  but  the  service  to  History  will  be  enhanced 
by  republication.  Papers  are  not  readily  accessible  when  scattered  through 
the  old  iiles  of  a  Gazette. 

I  may  mention  here  that  Sr.  Rivara  in  addition  to  the  numerous  publica- 
tions above  referred  to,  is  the  author  or  editor  of  several  other  important  works 
more  or  less  connected  with  our  present  subject ;  among  these  an  historical 
essay  on  the  Concan,  or  dialect,  of  Goa  ;  a  dictionary  and  grammar  of  the  same  ; 
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a  publication  regarding  village  communities ;  and  several  regarding  the 
ecclesiastical  rights  of  the  Crown  of  Portugal  and  the  Archbishop  of  Goa — 
vexed  questions  among  the  Roman  Catholics  of  India. 

Two  facts  regarding  other  records  may  be  added  from  Day's  Cochin. 

1.  The  Dutch  Government  records  of  Cochin  are,  it  seems,  still  there, 
and  apparently  the  early  volumes  refer  to  the  capture,  or  to  the  period  im- 
mediately following  the  capture,  from  the  Portuguese  (page  121). 

2.  The  records  of  the  Verapoly  Monastery  were  lost  in  the  river,  as 
the  priests  were  endeavouring  to  carry  them  away  from  Tippu*s  troops  in 
1790  (Chronology  at  end  of  book). 

So  far  I  have  only  referred  to  European  accounts  of  Portuguese  India, 
but  what  Indian  authors  are  there  on  the  subject  ?  Hindus,  who  care  so 
little  for  history,  are  not  likely  to  give  us  much  help,  but  it  is  different  with 
Muhammadans.  They  are  given  to  chronicle  writing,  and  we  may  fairly  expect 
some  account  of  the  Portuguese  from  them.  As  yet,  however,  I  have  not 
found  any  special  Muhammadan  history  on  the  subject,  except  the  "  Tuhfat  ul 
Mujahidin."  This  is  a  valuable  work,  as  it  describes  the  wars  of  the  Por- 
tuguese and  Muhammadans  between  1493  and  1583,  from  a  Muhammadan 
point  of  view.  There  is  an  English  translation,  No.  30,  in  the  series  of  the 
Oriental  Translation  Committee. 

Firishtah  must  be  consulted,  because  his  histories  of  the  Dakhin  States 
are  so  full,  and  refer  specially  t6  the  period  when  the  Portuguese  power  was 
at  its  height.  The  eleventh  chapter,  on  the  Muhammadans  in  Malabar,  is 
founded  on  the  Tuhfat  ul  Muj&hidin.  Besides  this,  Briggs  gives  in  an  ap- 
pendix an  epitome  of  the  wars  of  the  Portuguese  in  India.  But  Firishtah's 
allusions  to  the  Portuguese,  except  in  the  eleventh  chapter,  are  very  meagre. 
He  gives  a  brief  account  of  the  death  of  King  Bah&dur,  and  of  the  siege  of 
Chaul  by  Burhan  Nizam  Sh&h  in  1592,  but  he  does  not  even  mention  the 
great  siege  of  Dtu.  Still  the  constant  references  to  the  Muhammadan  kings 
by  Portuguese  historians,  and  the  constant  intercourse  that  must  have  gone 
on  between  the  Orientals  and  the  European  invaders,  render  it  necessary  to 
consult  Firishtah. 

Next  to  Firishtah  may  be  mentioned  the  Mir-dt  i  Ahmadi,  with  its  trans- 
lation by  Bird,  and  the  Mir-at  i  Sikandari,  on  which  the  Mir-at  i  Ahmadi 
was  founded. 

Firishtah's  History  of  Biji^pur  was  prematurely  closed  in  1596,  while  we 
seek  for  information  down  to  1663.  The  following  supplementary  histories 
of  the  Dakhin  states  and  particularly  of  Bijapur,  the  one  that  had  most 
dealings  with  Goa,  are  described  in  Mr.  Morley's  list  of  the  historical  manu- 
scripts preserved  in  the  Library  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society. 

Tazkirah  i  Ahwal  i  Saldtin  i  Bijdptir,  composed  in  1806  from  two  earlier 
histories  of  the  'Adil  Shahi  dynasty.  Morley  describes  this  work  as  concise, 
but  valuable. 
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Basatin  tts  Sala^hi.  This  is  also  a  modem  manuscript  (1824),  but  the 
preface  enumerates  the  authorities  from  which  it  was  compiled. 

Muntakhab  i  Tawirlkh  i  Bahri,  containing  a  history  of  the  Nizamshihi 
dynasty. 

Tarikh  i  SuH&n  Muhammad  Qu^bshahi,  a  history  of  the  Qutbshahi  dy- 
nasty of  Golkonda ;  an  abridgement  of  this  is  also  given  in  Brigg's  Firishtah. 
Mr.  Bird  in  his  account  of  Bijapur  refers  to  another  history  the  "  Tarikh  i 
Hafb  kursi"  and  also  to  the  **  Tarikh  i  Asad  Khani,*'  which  he  appears  to 
consider  as  the  same  work  under  a  different  name.  He  says  that  the  *'  T&- 
rikh  i  Haft  kursi"  was  written  in  the  reign  of  'All  'AdU  Sh&h  II.  (1656  to 
1672). 

I  have  not  seen  any  of  these  manuscript  histories  ef  the  Dakhin  states, 
but  mention  them  as  to  some  extent  bearing  on  the  subject.  The  names 
given  by  Portuguese  authors  are  frequently  unintelligible  imtil  compared 
with  Persian  accounts.  But  it  is  not  likely  that  any  of  these  histories  give 
more  than  casual  allusions  to  the  Portuguese. 

Passing  from  the  Dakhin  to  the  Mughul  histories — 

The  T&baqat  i  Akbarf  contains  a  few  references  to  the  Portuguese,  in- 
cluding an  account  of  King  Bahadur's  death.  It  refers  also  to  the  construc- 
tion of  the  Surat  fort  against  the  depredations  of  the  Portuguese. 

The  Akbam&mah  refers  to  King  Bahadur's  death,  and  gives  some  ac- 
count of  the  Jesuit  missions  at  Akbar's  court.  Probably  it  contains  other 
references  to  the  Portuguese,  but  I  have  not  yet  examined  the  Akbamamah. 
I  hope  Mr.  Blochmann,  who  is  so  well  acquainted  with  the  Persian  histories 
of  this  period,  will  add  some  further  account  of  these  references.  The  Insh4 
i  Abulfazl  contains  a  letter  from  Akbar,  a  translation  of  which  is  given  by 
Hough  in  his  second  volume,  page  261.  This  is  said  to  have  been  intended 
for  the  King  of  Portugal,  but  the  address  in  my  copy  of  the  Insh4  is  "  Da- 
nay&n  i  Farang,"  as  though  intended  for  the  Jesuits. 

The  Muntakhab  ul-tawarikh  of  Badaoni  also  refers  to  Diu  and  to  the 
Jesuit  missions  at  Akbar's  court.  Mr.  Blochmann's  extracts,  attached  in  a 
note  to  the  77th  Ain,  read  with  the  Jesuit  account,  g^ve  a  vivid  picture  of 
Akbar  and  his  court. 

The  Dabistin  contains  an  account  of  the  Christian  religion  derived  from 
the  Portuguese  priests,  and  gives  a  sample  of  the  discussions  before  Akbar. 

The  Tuzuk  i  Jahangirl  alludes  in  several  places  to  Muqarrab  Kh^n  and 
to  Surat  affairs.  One  passage  appears  to  refer  to  the  attack  by  Azevedo  on 
Downton's  ships  in  1614.  Elsewhere  the  Tuzuk  refers  to  presents  from  the 
Portuguese  and  to  some  Portuguese  in  Jahangir's  employ. 

The  Padishahnamah,  page  433,  VoL  I,  gives  a  detailed  account  of  the 
siege  and  capture  of  Hiigli.  Farther  on,  this  is  again  referred  to  in  letters 
to  Nazr  Muhammad  Kh4n,  the  ruler  of  Balkh,  and  to  the  Shah  of  Persia.  At 
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page  534,  the  fate  of  the  captives  is  described.     In  the  second  volume,  there 
is  an  account  of  the  Portuguese  at  Chittagong. 

Khafi  Khan,  the  most  useful  of  the  Muhammadan  historians  afber 
Eirishtah,  also  gives  an  account  of  the  siege  of  Hugll,  prefixing  to  it 
an  interesting  description  of  the  Portuguese  from  his  point  of  view.  A 
fuller  description  is  found  in  the  second  volume,  page  400,  reign  of  'Alamgir. 

Mr.  Blochmann,  to  whom  I  am  indebted  for  several  of  the  above  refer- 
ences, tells  me  that  the  Portuguese  are  frequently  mentioned  in  the  Mausir 
ul  Umara,  a  work  containing  biographies  of  the  great  men  of  the  Miighul 
empire,  and  that  there  are  occasional  bigoted  allusions  to  them  in  the  Far- 
hang  i  Bashidi,  a  Persian  dictionary  written  in  1653. 

A  certain  amount  of  information  is  scattered  through  different  periodi- 
cals. No.  3  of  the  Calcutta  Review  contains  an  article  on  the  Jesuit  mis- 
sions ;  No.  10,  the  Portuguese  in  North  India  ;  No.  51,  the  Shiry  Family  ;  No. 
57,  the  Inquisition  at  Q-oa ;  No.  77,  the  Life  of  Xavier ;  Nos.  102  and  103, 
Topography  of  the  Mogul  Empire  ;  No.  105,  the  Feringhees  of  Chittagong. 

The  Asiatic  Researches  contain  articles  on  Malabar ;  The  Syrian  Chris- 
tians ;  Nobili's  imitation  of  the  Veda ;  and  Bijipur. 

The  Bengal  Asiatic  Society's  Journal  is  singularly  deficient  in  articles 
bearing  on  our  subject.  The  volume  for  1841  mentions  the  Portuguese  in 
connection  with  Arakan.  That  for  1843  contains  an  interesting  account  of 
Abyssinia,  and  the  Portuguese  missions  there,  and  the  volume  for  1844  con- 
tains an  article  called  *'  Political  events  in  the  Camatic  from  1564  to  1687," 
which  may  be  considered  to  have  a  distant  connection  with  the  contempora- 
ry history  of  Portuguese  India.  There  is  also  a  modern  account  of  Socotra, 
but  so  far  as  I  have  seen,  there  is  not  a  single  article  devoted  specially  to 
Portuguese  Asia. 

The  Journal  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society  is  as  deficient  as  our  own  in 
this  respect.  I  cannot  find  a  single  article  specially  devoted  to  Portuguese 
India,  but  the  following  appear  to  have  a  distant  bearing  on  the  subject ; 
Vol.  II,  Transactions,  Diplomatic  relations  between  the  courts  of  Delhi  and 
Constantinople,  in  the  16  and  17  centuries.  Vols.  I  and  II,  Journal,  Memoir 
on  the  Syrian  Christians  ;  Vol.  II,  Sea  ports  on  the  coast  of  Malabar ;  Vol.  V, 
(or  VI,  ?)  account  of  the  Sherley  family  ;  Vol.  VII,  Tribes  of  the  Northern 
Concan  ;  Vol.  V  (new  series),  on  Malabar,  &c. 

The  last  series  of  the  "  Journal  Asiatique''  gives  no  help.  I  have  not 
seen  the  earlier  series.  We  might  expect  more  assistance  from  Bombay,  as 
that  Presidency  has  been  always  intimately  connected  with  Portuguese 
India.  But  so  far  as  I  have  ascertained,  there  is  not  much.  Vol.  II  of  the 
Bombay  Literary  Transactions  contains  a  Turkish  account  of  a  naval 
expedition  in  the  sixteenth  century  with  references  to  the  Portuguese.  I  have 
not  seen  Vol.  III.,  but  I  believe  it  contains  a  description   of  Bijipur,  and 
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possibly  some  other  articles  connected  with  the  subject.  I  believe  there  are 
some  articles  in  the  Journal  of  the  Bombay  Q-eographical  Society.  The 
Journal  of  the  Bombay  Asiatic  Society  contains  (1841)  Translations  from 
De  Couto ;  (1814)  Bird's  description  of  Bijapur  ;  (1819)  Marathi  works  com- 
posed by  the  Portuguese;  (1868)  Translations  of  Portuguese  Inscriptions 
foimd  at  Bombay. 

The  Bombay  Quarterly  Review,  vol.  4,  contains  an  interesting  article 
by  the  late  Mr.  Anderson  regarding  the  capture  of  Bassein  and  other  Por- 
tuguese forts  between  Bombay  and  Daman  by  the  Mardthas.  This,  how- 
ever, was  in  the  eighteenth  century,  and  our  present  review  does  not  extend 
to  a  later  date  than  1663. 

Doubtless  there  are  numerous  articles  scattered  through  the  Journals 
and  Proceedings  of  the  various  Societies  at  Madras,  Singapore,  Batavi^, 
Amsterdam,  and  Lisbon,  but  these  I  have  not  yet  examined. 

More  valuable  than  most  of  the  above,  for  our  present  purpose,  is  the 
"  Chronista  de  Tissuary,"  a  periodical  which  appeared  at  Goa  under  the 
editorship  of  Sr.  Eivara,  between  1866  and  1869.  Every  article  in  this 
is  of  value,  though  many  refer  to  a  period  in  the  history  of  Portuguese 
India  later  than  that  under  review.  It  contains  among  other  papers  an 
account  of  transactions  with  'Adil  Shah,  treaties  of  peace  with  Jahangir  and 
Shah  Jahan,  descriptions  of  the  Portuguese  fortresses  as  they  were  in  1634, 
and  notes  of  the  inscriptions  existing  at  the  present  day.  Copies  of  the 
inscriptions  with  which  the  fortress  of  Diu  is  covered,  have  been  published 
by  Sr.  Eivara  in  a  separate  pamphlet. 

The  "  Gabinetee  Litterario  das  Fontainhas"  appears  to  have  been  a 
similar  periodical  of  earlier  date.  This  statement,  however,  is  subject  to 
correction,  as  I  have  not  seen  the  "  Gabinetee  Litterario." 

The  above  summary  of  authorities  regarding  Portuguese  India  has  been 
prepared,  partly  from  a  list  given  me  by  Sr.  Rivara,  partly  from  Faria  y 
Sousa,  and  partly  from  other  books  in  my  possession.  Sr.  Rivara  who  is 
a  member  of  the  Bombay  Asiatic  Society,  will  be  able  to  enlarge  the  list  and 
to  correct  any  details  that  may  be  faulty  where  Portuguese  authors  are 
referred  to.  I  hope  he  will  do  me  this  favour,  and  if  Mr.  Blochmann  will 
kindly  render  the  same  service  where  Muhammadan  authors  are  quoted,  or 
where  other  information  may  be  available  in  the  Society's  Library,  it  will 
be  a  great  assistance  to  students  interested  in  the  subject. 
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Cantribuiions  to  the  Geograpliy  and  History  of  Bengal  (Muliaramadaa 
Period). — Part  I.,  Geographical, — Pabt  II.,  Historical^  based  on 
Inscriptions  received  from  Gen^eral  A.  CrxxrNOUAM,  C.  S.  I.,  Dr.  J. 
Wise,  E.  V.  Westmacott,  Esq.,  W.  L.  Heelet,  Esq.,  Walter 
M.  Bourke,  Esq.,  &c.,  and  on  unpublished  coins,  with  notes  hg  E.  V. 
Westmacott,  Esq.,  and  Dr.  J.  Wise. — JBg  IT.  Blociimann,  M.  A., 
Calcutta  Madrasah. 

In  the  end  of  last  year.  General  Cunningham,  Director  of  the  Archseo- 
logical  Survey  of  India,  forwarded  to  the  Asiatic  Society,  for  publication  in 
the  Journal,  a  unique  collection  of  rubbings  of  ^luhammadan  inscriptions 
from  Bengal  and  various  places  up-country,  and  in  the  Proceedings  of  our 
Society  for  January  last,  I  gave  an  account  of  the  impoi'tance  of  these 
rubbings  with  reference  to  the  history  of  Bengal.  Dr.  J.  Wise  of  Dacca, 
Mr.  Walter  Bourke,  Mr,  E.  V.  Westmacott,  C.  S.,  and  Mr.  W.  L.  Heeley, 
C.  S.,  have  also  favoured  the  Society  with  valuable  rubbings  and  notes  on  the 
localities  where  they  were  obtained,  and  I  shall  delay  no  longer  to  carry 
out  the  wishes  of  the  donors  and  publish  my  readings  with  a  few  notes 
suggested  by  the  subject.  I  have  also  examined  our  coin  cabinet,  which  I 
found  to  contain  some  unpublished  Bengal  coins  of  great  value. 

The  importance  of  mural  and  medallic  evidence  for  Bengal  History 
arises  from  the  paucity  and  meagreness  of  written  sources.  Whilst  for  the 
history  of  the  Dihli  Empire  we  possess  general  and  special  histories,  often 
the  work  of  contemporaneous  writers,  we  have  only  secondary  sources  and 
incidental  remarks  for  the  early  Muhammadan  period  of  Bengal,  i.  e.,  from 
A.  D.,  1203  to  1588.  Nizamuddin  Ahmad,  who  served  Akbar  as  Bakhshl, 
the  friend  and  protector  of  the  historian  Badaoni,  is  the  first  writer  that 
gives  in  his  fabaqat  i  Akbari,  which  were  completed  in  lo90,  a  sliort  con- 
nected account  of  the  independent  kings  of  Bengal  from  1338  to  1538. 
For  the  time  between  1203  and  1338,  we  depend  on  incidental  remarks 
made  by  Dihli  writers,  as  Minhaj  i  Simj,  Barani,  and  'Afif.  Firishtah, 
who  flourished  in  the  beginning  of  the  17th  century,  has  a  chapter  on  the 
«ame  period  as  Nizam  ;  but  though  he  gives  a  little  more,  it  secnns  that  he 
used  the  same,  at  present  unknown,  source  as  the  author  of  the  Tabaqat  i 
Akbari.  But  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  source  was  a  work  defective  in 
chronology  and  meagre  in  details.  Firishtah  also  cites  a  historical  com- 
pilation by  one  Haji  Muhammad  of  Qandahar,  of  which  no  copy  is  at  pre- 
sent known  to  exist. 

The  latest  writer  on  Bengal  History  is  Ghulam  Husain  of  Zaidpiir, 
poetically  styled  *  Salim,*  who  composed  his  BigdzussaldfOi,  or  *  the  Gardens 
of  Kings,'  at  the  request  of  Mr.  George  Udney  of  Maldah.  This  work,  the 
27  SE 
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title  of  which  contains  in  the  numerical  value  of  the  letters  the  date  of  its 
completion  (A.  H.  1202,  or  A.  D.  1787-88),  is  rare,  hut  is  much  prized  as 
heiug  the  fullest  accoimt  in  Persian  of  the  Muhanmiadan  History  of  Bengal, 
which  the  author  hrings  down  to  his  own  time.  From  a  comparison  of 
his  work  with  that  by  Firishtah,  it  is  evident  that  for  the  early  portion 
he  has  used  books  which  are  likewise  unknown  at  present,  and  it  is  unfor- 
tunate that  his  preface  gives  no  information  on  this  point.*  His  additional 
source,  it  is  true,  cannot  have  been  a  work  of  considerable  size  ;  yet  he  gives 
valuable  dates  which,  as  will  be  seen  below,  are  often  confirmed  by 
collateral  evidence.  Salim  has  also  made  a  fair  use  of  the  antiquities  of 
the  Gaur  District.  Stewart,  who  used  the  Riyaz  as  the  basis  of  his 
History  of  Bengal,  has  given  a  translation  of  the  greater  part  of  the  work  ; 
but  from  a  leaning  to  Firishtah  he  has  left  out  useful  passages,  which  will 
be  found  below. 

A  commentary  on  Inscriptions  necessarily  contains  references  to  the 
history  and  the  geography  of  the  country ;  but  in  order  not  to  overload  the 
subject  with  unconnected  remarks,  I  have,  in  the  following,  separated  the 
geographical  from  the  historical  portion,  and  have  thus  found  means  to 
collect,  in  a  convenient  way,  numerous  stray  notes  which  for  several  years 
have  been  accumulating  in  the  course  of  my  historical  studies. 

*  When  qaoting  this  unknown  Bonrce,  SaUm  nses  phrases  as  '  dar  risalah  e  dMah- 
am'  *  I  have  seen  in  some  pamphlet,'  or  '  ha^aule,'  *  according  to  another  state- 
ment/ &o. 

The  Asiatio  Society  Library  has  one  MS.  of  the  RiyiznssaUtin  (No.  626),  written 
in  bold  shikagtah,  277  pages,  8vo.,  15  lines  per  page,  copied  in  1851  at  Htijipdr  by 
one  Sadmddfn  Ahmad.  Beginning — Jalidnjahdnha/md  sazdwdr  i  hdrgdhijahdn-^farine 
astt  hih  in  Tnazdhir  %  kauni-rd  ha-yad  i  qud/rat  i  kdmilah  i  lchw4sh  ha-7iilyah  i  wujud 
muhalla  sdkhtah^  &o.  The  work  consists  of  a  Preface  in  fonr  parts,  and  foor  Chapters, 
of  which  the  last  contains  two  parts.  The  end  contains  the  following  description  of 
the  character  of  the  "  new  mlers" — 

"  The  English  among  the  Christians  are  adorned  with  the  head-dress  of  wisdom 
and  skill,  and  ornamented  with  the  garb  of  generosity  and  good  manners.  In  resoln- 
tion,  activity  in  war,  and  in  festivities,  in  administering  justice  and  helping  the 
oppressed,  they  are  unrivalled ;  and  their  tmthfalness  is  so  great,  that  they  would 
not  break  a  promise,  should  they  even  lose  their  lives*  They  admit  no  liar  to  their 
society,  are  pious,  faithful,  pitiful,  and  honorable.  They  have  neither  learnt  the 
letters  of  deceit,  nor  have  they  read  the  page  of  vice ;  and  though  their  religion  is 
opposed  to  ours,  they  do  not  interfere  with  the  religion,  rites,  and  propagation  of  the 
Muhammadan  faith. 

All  wrangling  about  faith  and  heresy  leads  to  the  same  place :  the  dream  is  one 
and  the  same  dream,  though  the  interpretations  may  differ." 
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Pabt  I.— geographical. 

Before  the  conquest  of  Bengal  by  the  Muhammadans  under  Bakhtj&r 
Xhilji  in  A.  D.  1203,  Bengal  is  said  to  have  been  divided  into  five  districts — 

(1)  B  d  4  h  a,  the  country  west  of  the  Hugli  and   south  of  the  Ganges  ; 

(2)  B  a  g  4  i)  the  delta  of  the  Ganges ;  (3)  B  a  n  g  a,  the  country  to  the  east 
of,  and  beyond,  the  delta ;  (4)  B  a  r  e  n  d  r  a,  the  country  to  the  north  of  the 
Padma  (Podda)  and  between  the  Karataya  and  the  Mahanand4  rivers ;  and 
(5)  M  i  t  h  i  1  a,  the  country  west  of  the  MahanandiL.  We  do  not  know  whe- 
ther these  names  refer  to  revenue  districts,  or  merely  indicate  (as  they  now 
do)  popular  divisions  based  upon  the  course  of  principal  rivers ;  but  as  the 
different  orders  of  Brahmans  and  Kdyasths  take  their  distinctive  names 
from  these  divisions,  it  may  be  assumed  that  they  existed  or  were  recognized 
at  the  time  of  Ballala  Sen,  who  classified  the  two  castes. 

The  ease  with  which  Bakhtyar  Khilji  took  possession  of  Bengal  by 
his  surprise  of  Nadiya,*  the  then  capital,  stands  unparalleled  in  history, 
imless  we  compare  it  with  the  almost  peaceful  transfer  of  the  same  country, 
five  hundred  and  fifty-five  years  later,  from  the  Muhammadans  to  the  East 
India  Company.  But  it  would  be  wrong  to  believe  that  Bakhtydr  Khilji 
conquered  the  whole  of  Bengal :  he  merely  took  possession  of  the  south-eastern 
parts  of  Mithil4,  Barendra,  the  northern  portions  of  Bidha,  and  the  north- 
western tracts  of  Bag4i.  This  conquered  territory  received  from  its  capital 
the  name  of  L  a  k*h  n  a  u  t  i,  and  its  extent  is  described  by  the  author  of  the 
Tohaqdt  i  Hdgirt,  who  says  that  the  country  of  Lak'hnautl  lies  to  both  sides 
of  the  Ganges  and  consists  of  two  wings  :  the  eastern  one  is  called  Barendra, 
to  which  Deokot  belongs ;  and  the  western  has  the  name  of  Eal  [i,  0., 
Bil4ha],  to  which  Lak'hndr  belongs.  Hence  the  same  writer  also  distin- 
gnishesf  Lak'hnauti-Deokot  from  Lak'hnauti-Lak'hniir.  From  the  town 
of  Lak'hnautl  to  Deokot  on  the  one  side,  and  from  Lak'hnauti  to  the  door 
of  Lak'hnur,  on  the  other  side,  an  embanked  road  (pul)  passes,  ten  days' 
march.  Distinct  from  the  country  of  Lak*hnauti  is  Banga  (digdr  i  Bang, 
Bangadesh,  Tabaqdt,  p.  267),  and  in  this  part  of  Bengal  the  descendants  of 
the  Lak'hmaniyah  kings  of  Nadiya  still  reigned  in  A.  H.  658,  or  1260,  A.  D., 
when  Minhaj  i  Sirdj,  the  author  of  the  T^baqat,  wrote  his  history.^  Deokot, 
which  still  gives  name  to  a  large  parganah,  was  correctly  identified  by 
Buchanan  with  the  old  fort  near  Damdama,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Puma- 

*  Lak'hman  Sen,  the  last  king  of  Bengal,  thongh  called  king,  cannot  have  been 
mnoh  more  than  the  principal  zamlndir  of  his  time.  "  He  was  a  liberal  man,"  says 
the  anthor  of  the  T^^baqit,  *'  and  never  gave  Iobb  than  a  lak'h  of  cowries,  when  he 
made  a  present — may  Qod  lessen  his  punishment  in  hell !" 

t  Tabaqat,  pp.  162,  242. 

X  Tahaqit  Na^iri,  p.  151.  Thus  an  expedition  against  Banga  by  the  governor 
of  Lak'hnauti  is  mentioned  in  657.     Tabaqat  Na9iri,  p.  267. 
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bhaba,  south  of  Dindjpur.  Close  to  it  lies  Gangardmpur  with  its  ruins, 
and  the  oldest  Muhammadan  inscription  known  in  Bengal.*  Lak'hnur,t 
the  town  or  *  than  ah'  of  the  other  "  wing,"  has  not  yet  been  identified. 
The  name  occurs  in  no  Muhammadan  history  after  the  time  of  the  Tabaqat 
i  Na^iri,  and  the  only  hint  given  is,  that  it  lay  west  of  the  Hugli,  on  the 
road,  at  about  the  same  distance  from  Lak'hnauti  city  as  Deokot  lay  from 
the  capital — wliich  would  be  the  northern  portion  of  District  Birbhum. 

Minhaj's  remark  that  Banga  was,  in  12G0,  still  in  the  hands  of  Lak'h- 
man  Sen's  descendants,  is  confirmed  by  the  fact  that  Sunnargaon  is  not 
mentioned  in  the  Tabaqat ;  nor  does  it  occur  on  the  coins  of  the  first  century 
of  Muhammadan  rule.  It  is  first  mentioned  in  the  Tarikh  i  Barani  as 
the  residence,  during  Balban*s  reign,  of  an  independent  Rai ;  but  under 
Tughluq  Shah  (A.  D.  1323),  Sunnargaon  and  Satg^on,  which  likewise 
appears  for  the  fii'st  time,  are  the  seats  of  Muhammadan  governors,  the  term 
*  Bangalah'  being  now  applied  to.  the  united  provinces  of  Lak'hnauti, 
Sdtgaon,  and  Sunnargaon.  J 

The  Tarikh  i  Barani,  the  Tarikh  i  Firuzshahi  by  'Afif,  and  the  Travels 
of  Ibn  Ba^ut;ah  yield  but  little  additional  information.  Firuzab&d,  or 
Panduah  (north  of  Mildaha,  or  Maldah)  which  General  Cunningham  sig- 
nificantly calls  *  Hazrat  Panduah,'  or  *  Panduah,  the  Residence,'  appears  as 
the  new  capital,  and  in  connexion  with  it  Fort  Ekddlah,  said  to  be  *  near 
Panduah.'     The  actual  site  of  this  fort  is  still  a  matter  of  doubt ;  even  the 

•  Of  Kai  Kaus  Shah,  A  D.  1297.     Journal,  A.  S.  B.,  1872,  Pt.  I.,  p.  102. 

f  Major  Raver tj,  of  whoso  translation  of  the  Tabaqat  two  fasciculi  have  just 

appeared,  informs  me  that  all  his  best  MSS.  have  Jl?*^*^,  Lak'hnur.     The  Bibliotheca 

Indica  edition  has  -i^Nr^j  and  often  also  JJ^  \  and  it  was,  no  doubt,  the  last  spell- 
ing that  led  Stewart  to  substitute  Nagor  (in  western  BCrbhum),  which  certainly  lies 
in  the  direction  indicated.  Outside  of  the  Maratha  wall  of  Nagor,  we  have  a  Lak'hi- 
pur  and  a  Lak'hinarayanpur. 

J  Barani,  p..  452.  Ho  spells  Satgdon,  not  Satgaon.  It  is  almost  useless  to  remark 
on  the  geography  of  Bengaras  given  in  the  Tabaqat  before  the  appearance  of  Major 
Raverty's  translation,  who  has  collated  nearly  all  existing  MSS.  of  the  work.  The 
Bibliotheca  Indica  edition  is  untrustworthy.  Taking  it,  however,  as  it  is,  we  find  the 
following   places   mentioned — Nudiyah,  in   this  spelling,    for    Nadiya;    Lak'hnauti  j 

Banga;  Ral  (Radha)  j  Barcndra;  Lak'hn^;   Deokot ;  Narkoti  (?),  Jbh^iiS^J^  /i^y 

pp.    156  to  158;    iSJJ^,  iSjy^^  (?),  p.   158;  «'H^  (?)  and  ^j^t^^  (perhaps 

^y^)j  p.  158;  Bangaon,  p.  153;  Fort  Bishnkot,  founded  by  Husamuddin  'Iwaz 
near   Lak'hnauti,  pp.  180,  243.     Besides  these,  a  few  places  are  mentioned  on  the 

frontiers  of  Bengal,  as  Kamrud  (always  with  this  spelling)  for  Kamrup;  C»^^^  J^«5» 

Jagannath  ( Puri)  ? ;  and  a  few  places  in  Asam  or  Tibbat ;  c^^^'  ?,  p.  263  j  and 
Jajnagar,  regarding  which  vide  below. 

The  Tarikh  i  Firishtah  furnishes  the  isolated  fact  of  the  foundation  of  Rangpur 
by  Bakhtyar  Khilji  on  the  frontier  of  Bengal  (Lucknow  Edition,  p.  293). 
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author  of  the  Riyazussalatin,  who  lived  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Maldah 
and  Papduah,  says  nothing  about  it.* 

About  850  A.  H.  (A  D.  1446),  during  the  reign  of  N&9iruddln  Mah- 
mud  Shah,  the  capital  was  transferred  to  Gaur.  Thus  Lak'hnauti  is  hence- 
forth again  called  in  history.  The  transfer,  though  it  may  have  been  connected 
with  the  restoration  of  an  old  dynasty,  was  unfortunate.  Gaur  lies  in  the 
middle  between  the  Ganges  and  the  Mah^nanda,  thus  occupying,  as  is  the 
case  in  all  Deltaic  lands,  the  lowest  site  ;  and  east  of  it  lies  the  Kallak  Saja 
marsh,  called  in  the  Ain  Chuttld-pattid,  into  which  the  drainage  of  the 
town  opened.  Every  increase  in  the  waters  of  the  Ganges  caused  the  marsh, 
which  is  connected  with  it,  to  rise,  and  "if  the  [earthen]  embankment  broke, 
the  town  was  under  water,"t  and  the  drainage  was  driven  back  into  the 
town.  Hence  the  removal  of  the  capital,  a  short  time  afterwards,  to 
Tan  d ah,  J  and  the  ultimate  desertion  of  the  town  as  a  fever  centre  for  llij- 
mahall. 

The  meagre  information  supplied  by  the  Tabaqat  i  Nizami  and  Firish- 
tah  throws  no  further  light  on  the  geography  of  Bengal,  but  leaves  the 
impression  that  during  the  reigns  of  the  independent  kings  (A.  H.  739  to 
944,  or  A.  B.,  1338  to  1538)  the  extent  of  Muhammadan  Bengal  was  the 
same  as  what  we  find  it  in  A.  D.  1582,  the  year  in  which  Todar  Mall  pre- 
pared his  rent-roll  of  Bengal,  a  copy  of  which  Abul  Fazl  has  given  in  the 
Ain. 

The  coins  and  inscriptions  of  the  above  period  yield  a  few  particulars. 
We  have  the  seven  Bengal  mint  towns  given  by  Thomas,§  to  which  I  can 

*  Mr.  Thomas  compares  with  Ekdalah  the  name  of  '  Jngdala/  a  village  east  of 
Hazrat  Pandaah,  towards  the  Purndbhaba.  The  Indian  Atlas  Sheet  No.  119  also 
mentions  a  village  Ja«^dal  due  north  of  Maldaha,  near  the  Mahananda,  in  Lai. 
25"  17'  30*',  and  a  *  Jugdul'  and  a  *  Jugdal'  will  bo  found  south-east  of  Oaur,  Long. 
88*  28',  Lat.  24°  42.  Even  in  other  parts  the  name  is  common  j  for  Jagdal  ia  the  Bangali 
*  Jogoddul/  '  a  leaf  of  the  world,'  the  world  being  the  lotus,  and  each  town  a  petal  of  it. 
Another  Ekdalah  will  be  found  on  the  same  sheet,  south-east  of  Bogra  (Bagura), 
Long.  89°  W  ao^,  Lat.  21**  36'45",  and  a  third  is  in  Rajahahi,  a  little  south-west  of 
Kator.  The  name  seems  to  be  the  Bangali  4^yr1,  *  having  one  wing ;'  and  Dodala 
'  having  two  wings/  occurs  likewise  as  a  name  of  villages. 

f  Ain  i  Akbarf . 

{  Rennell  marks  '  Tarah'  near  the  Pagla  Eiver  (a  branch  of  the  Ganges  and 
perhaps  the  old  bed  of  the  river),  south-west  of  the  fort  of  Gaur.  "  Tanda  standeth 
from  the  river  Ganges  a  league,  because  in  times  past  the  river  flowing  over  the 
bankes  in  time  of  raine  did  drowne  the  countrey  and  many  -villages,  and  so  they  do 
remaine.  And  the  old  way  the  river  Ganges  was  wont  to  run,  romaineth  drie,  which 
is  the  occasion  that  the  citie  dooth  stand  so  farre  from  the  water."     Balph  Fitch. 

The  losses  of  Akbar's  Bengal  army  in  Gaur  will  be  found  in  my  Ain  translation, 
p   376. 

§  Lak'hnauti,  Firuzdbid  (Papduah),  Satgdon,  Shahr  i  Nan  (?),  Ghiyaspur, 
8unnarg^n,  and  Mu'azzamibad.     Chronicles,  p.  151. 
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now  add  three  more,  viz,  Fathabad,  Xhalifatfibad,  and  Husainibdd,  which 
will  be  discussed  below.  The  inscriptions  reveal  the  important  fact,  that 
Bengal  wsus  divided  into  revenue  divisions  called  Mahalls,  over  which,  as  in 
the  Dihli  empire,  Shiqd&rs*  were  placed,  and  into  larger  circles  under 
*  Sarlashkars,'  or  military  commanders,  who  have  often  also  the  title  of  Vazir 
(Diwan).  Of  places  mentioned  on  inscriptions  I  may  cite — Iqllm  Mu'az- 
zamibad  (Eastern  Maimansingh) ;  Thanah  Lauj*  (north-western  Silhaf, — 
both  occur  also  united  under  the  same  Sarlashkar)  ;  Sarhat,  in  western 
Birbhdm,  now  in  the  Santal  Parganahs ;  L&opallah,  east  of  the  Island  in 
the  Hiigli  opposite  Tribeni  Ghdt,  evidently  in  olden  times  an  important 
place  as  lying  at  the  point  where  the  Jab  una  leaves  the  Hugli  and 
commences  her  tortuous  course,  first  easterly,  then  southerly,  into  the 
Sundarban  ;t  ftnd  also  several  places  which  have  not  yet  been  identified,  as 
8iml6bad,  Hadigarh,  and  Sajla-Mankhbad4 

From  the  middle  of  the  16th  century  we  have  the  works  and  maps  of 
Portuguese  historians,  notably  the  classical '  Da  Asia*  by  Joao  de  Barros  (died 
1570)  ;  and  the  graphic  descriptions  of  Csesar  Frederick  (1570)  and  Balph 
Fitch  (15S3  to  1591).  Nor  must  I  forget  the  Persian  traveller  Amln  Razi, 
an  uncle  of  Nur  Jahan,  who  composed  his  *  Hafb  Iqlim'  in  A.  H.  1002  (A.  D. 
169J>)  ;  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  he  visited  Bengal,  or  merely  wrote  down 
what  he  heard  at  Agrah.  I  shall  occasionally  refer  to  the  works  of  these 
travellers  below.  § 

But  by  far  the  most  interesting  contribution  to  the  geography  of 
Bengal,  in  spite  of  the  unsatisfactory  state  of  the  MSS.,  is  Todar  MalFs 
rent-roll.  Though  of  1582,  it  may  be  assumed  that  Todar  Mall  merely  gave 
in  it  what  he  found  to  exist  with  regard  to  both  divisions  and  revenue  ;  for 
Bengal  was  only  subjugated  during  Jah&nglr*s  reign,  and  properly  assessed 

*  Hov  extensively  the  Hindiis  were  employed  as  revenue  officers  may  be  seen 
from  the  fact  that  the  Arabic-Persian  Shiqddr  and  Majmu'ahdar  have  become  Bangali 
family  names,  generally  spelt '  Sikdar'  and  *  Mozoomdar.' 

t  The  island  opposite  Tribeni  has  a  conspicuons  place  on  De  Barros'  Map  of 
Bengal  and  on  that  by  Blaev  {vide  PI.  lY.).  The  maps  also  agree  with  Abnl  Fazl's 
statement  in  the  Ain,  that  at  Tribeni  there  are  three  branches,  one  the  Saraswatf,  on 
which  Sitg&on  lies ;  the  other,  the  Ganga,  now  called  the  Hugli ;  and  the  third,  the 
J09  or  Jabnni  ( Jamnna).  De  Barros  and  Blaev's  Maps  shew  the  three  branches  of 
almost  equal  thickness,  the  Saraswati  passing  Satigam  (S&tg4on),  and  Chonma 
(Ghaumuha  in  Hugli  District,  north),  and  the  Jabunk  flowing  westwards  to  Buram 
(Bofhan,  in  the  24.Farganahs). 

{  Journal,  A.  S.  Bengal,  1870,  Ft.  I.,  p.  28i. 

§  I  hare  not  mentioned  Nicol6  de  Gonti's  Travels  (1419  to  1444,  A.  D.),  because 
he  only  mentions  one  town  in  Bengal,  Cemove  on  the  Ganges,  which  Col.  Yule  has 
identified  with  the*  Shahr  i  Nau/  or  '  New  Town'  on  Sikandar  Shah's  coin  of  1379 
(Thomas,  In.  Coinage  of  Bengal,  Journal,  A.  S.  Bengal,  1867,  p.  66) ;  but  the  position 
of  this  town  is  still  a  matter  of  doubt. 
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by  Prince  Shuja'  a  short  time  before  1658.  In  the  Ain  we  find  that  Bengal 
proper  waa  divided  into  19  Sirkara,  and  682  MahaUs.  Eight  of  the  19  Sirkars, 
and  204  of  the  682  Mahalls,  have  Muhammadan  names.  The  rent-roll  in- 
cluded both  the  khdligah  Q  genuine,'  vulgo  khalsa)  or  crownlands,  and  the 
aqfd  OTJdgir  lands,  i,  e,  lands  assigned  to  officers  in  lieu  of  pay  or  mainten- 
ance of  troops.  The  distribution  of  the  Sirkars  depended,  as  in'the  old 
Hindu  division,  on  the  courses  of  the  Ganges,  Bhagirathi,  and  Megna, 
or,  as  the  Ain  expresses  it,  on  the  courses  of  the  Padmfiwati,  Ganga,  and 
Brahmaputra,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  following  list  of  the  Sirkars. 

A,  Sirkdrs  Norfh  and  East  of  the  Ganges. 

1.  SirkarLak'hnauti,or  Jannat&b&d,  extending  from  TaMgarhi 
(K'halgaon,  Colgong)  along  the  northern  banks  of  the  Ganges,  and  including 
a  few  mahalls  now  belonging  to  district  Bhagalpur  and  Pumiah,  and  nearly 
the  whole  of  Maldah  district.  Besides  Gaur,  this  Sirkar  contained  the 
ancient  town  of  Rangamaji.*     66  mahalls ;  khalsa  revenue,  Rs.  47 1,174. t 

2.  SirkarPurniah,  or  Puranniah,  the  greater  and  chiefly  westerly 
portion  of  the  present  district  of  Purniah,  as  far  as  the  Mahananda.:( 
9  mahalls  ;  revenue  Es.  160,219. 

3.  SirkarTdjpiir,  extending  over  Eastern  Pumiah  east  of  the 
Mahananda,  and  Western  Dinajpur.  29  mahalls ;  revenue,  Es.  162,096. 

4.  SirkarPanjrah,  so  called  from  the  Haweli  mahall  Panjrah, 
north-east  of , the  town  of  Dinajpur,  on  the  Atrai  Eiver,  comprising  the  greater 
part  of  Din&jptir  district.     21  mahalls  ;  revenue,  Es.  145,081. 

5.  Sirkar  G'horag'h&t^so  called  from  the  town  of  G'horig'hat 
or  Chauk*handi  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Karatayi,  comprising  portions  of 
Dinajpur,  Eangpiir,  and  Bagura  (Bograh)  districts,  as  far  as  the  Brahma- 
putra. Being  a  frontier  district  towards  Koch  Bihar  and  Koch  Hdjo,  it 
contained  numerous  j^gir  lands  of  Afghan  chiefs  and  their  descendants.  The 
Sirk&r  produced  a  great  deal  of  raw  silk.    88  mahaUs ;  revenue,  Es.  202,077. § 

6.  Sirkir  Birbak^bad,  so  called  from  Barbak  Shah,  king  of 
Bengal  (vide  below),  and  extending  from  Sirkdr  Lak*hnauti  along  the  Podda 
to  Bagura.  It  comprises  portions  of  M&ldah  and  Dinajpur,  and  a  large  part 
of  Eajshdhi,  and  Bagur&.     Its  cloths  were  well  known,  especially  the  stuffs 

*  Mildah  ia  once  mentioned  in  the  Tuzuk  i  Ja7idngM(it.  178) — "  When  T  [Jahangir] 
was  prinoe,  I  bad  made  a  promise  to  Mir  Ziyinddm  of  Qazwm,  a  Saifi  Sayyid,  who  has 
since  received  the  title  of  Mn9^bf&  Eh&n,  to  give  him  and  his  children  Farganah  Mllldah, 
a  well  known  Farganah  in  Bengal.    This  promise  was  now  performed  ( A.  D.  1617). 

t  Akbarshihi  Bnpeee  (1  Bnpee  ss  40  d£ms).  Grant  BnbstituteB  '  Sicca  Bnpees,' 
at  28.  3d. 

{  It  seems  as  if  the  Mahinanda,  in  its  npper  oonrse,  is  often  called  Mahinadi. 
Van  den  Broncke  calls  it  on  his  map  *  Martnade.' 

§  Some  MSS.  haire  209,577  Rs. 
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called  khdgah  (the  "  koses"  of  old  writers)  as  the  kha9ah  of  Shahbazpur, 
the  gahan  (e>^^,  the  *  sanes,*  or  *  sahnes'  of  Dutch  writers),  and  the 
mumini.     38  mahalls  ;  revenue,  Rs.  436,288. 

7.  Sirkar  Bazuha,  extending  from  the  preceding  across  the 
Brahmaputra  into  Silhat,  comprising  portions  of  Rajshahi,  Bagura,  Pabna, 
Maiman  Singh,  and  reaching  in  the  south  a  little  beyond  the  town  of  Dhaka 
(Dacca).*  The  name  '  Bazuha*  is  the  plural  of  the  Persian  word  hdzu,  *  an 
arm,  a  wing  ;'  and  all  mahalls  in  this  Sirkar  have  the  word  hdzu  after  their 
name,  which  on  our  survey  maps  appeai-s  under  the  Bangali  form  *  Bajoo.'f 
32  mahalls ;  revenue,  the  largest  of  all  Sirkars,  Rs.  987,921.  To  this 
Sirkar  belonged  Dhaka,  and  Sherpur  Murcha,  or  Mihmanshahi,  south 
of  Bagura  on  the  Karataya,  which  is  several  times  mentioned  in  the 
Akbarnamah  as  a  military  station. 

8.  Sirkar  Silhat,  adjacent  to  the  preceding,  chiefly  east  of  the 
Surma  River.  As  will  be  seen  below,  the  country  was  only  conquered  by  the 
Muhammadans  in  the  end  of  the  14th  century,  and  was  exposed  to  continual 
invasions  from  Tiparah  and  A'sam.  According  to  Marco  Polo,  the  Ain,  and 
the  Tuzuk,  Silha^  supplied  India  with  eunuchs.  Jahangir  issued  an  edict  for- 
bidding the  people  of  Silha^  to  castrate  boys.  Like  Kamrup,  Silhat  is  also 
often  mentioned  as  the  land  of  wizards  and  witches,  and  the  fame  o^  its  jadii, 
or  witchcraft,  is  still  remembered  at  the  present  day.  8  mahalls  ;  revenue, 
Rs.  167,032. 

9.  Sirkdr  Sunnfirgaon,  to  both  sides  of  the  Megna  and  the 
Brahmaputra,  containing  portions  of  western  Tiparah,  Bhalua,  and  No&k*h^li, 
subject  to  repeated  attacks  by  the  Rajahs  of  Tiparah  and  Arakan.  52  ma- 
halls ;  revenue,  Rs.  258,283.  The  Haft  Iglim  gives  Rs.  330,000. 

*  Stewart  says  that  Dhaka  is  a  modern  town,  "  bccanse  the  name  does  not  occur 
in  the  Kin."  But  it  does  ;  vide  my  text  edition,  p.  407,  where  the  Mahall  to  which 
it  belongs,  is  called  Dhakka  Bazu.  In  Gladwin's  spelling  '  Dakha  Bazoo'  it  is,  how- 
ever, scarcely  recognizable.  Dhak^  occurs  in  the  Akbamdraah  as  an  Imperial  thanah 
in  1584  J  and  Sir  A.  Phayro  (vide  above,  p.  53)  mentions  it  in  1400. 

f  Thus  the  country  west  of  Pabna  is  called  '  Bajooras'  and  east  of  it  *  Bajoochup* 
—corruptions  of  Bdzd  i  rdstj  *  the  right  wing,'  and  Bdzd  i  chap  *  the  left  wing/  Other 
corruptions  are — Esub,  or  Eshub,  or  Esop,  or  Isaf,  for  *  Yusuf ;'  thus  *  Esubshye,*  for 
*  Yusuf-shahi ;'  Nasipore,  for  Nasibpur,  (from  Na^ib  Shah)  ;  Nnjeepore,  for  Najibpiir; 
Haleeshur  (opposite  Triboni)  for  Halishahr,  =s  Haweli  i  Shahr  [Satgaon]  ;  Mahomed- 
shye  for  Mahmudshahi,  (Jessore) ;  Bajitpore,  for  Bajazidpdr  (in  Dinajpur)  ;  Juffurshyo, 
for  Zafarshahi,  (not  Ja'farshdhi);  Kali  Modunpur  (which  sounds  like  a  Hindu  name), 
Kalim-uddinpur ;  Puladassy,  north  of  Bagura,  for  Fuladshahi ;  Masidpore  and  Majid- 
pore,  for  Masjidpur  (vide  Beames,  Comp.  Grammar,  p.  209). 

In  the  spelling  of  Bengal  names  care  should  be  taken  with  the  frequent  ending 
daha,  *eddy,'  as  Maldahil,  spelt  in  Persian  M^Idah ;  but  the  final  7i  is  radical,  and  the 
name  should  not  be  spelt  Malda,  as  Malwah,  B&jah,  &c.,  =  ^alwa,  Rija,  &c. 

Aurangz(b  forbade  by  edict  spellings  like  M&lwah,  S^jah,  &c. ;  he  wanted  people 
to  spell  M&lwa,  Raja. 


\ 
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10.  Sirk4r  Ch&tg&oo   (Chittagong),  never  properly  annexed 
^     before  the  reign  of  Aurangzib.     7  mahalls ;  revenue,  Es.  285,607. 

JB,  SirJcdrs  in  the  Delta  of  the  Ganges. 

11.  SirkarSatgaon.  A  small  portion  only,  tbe  land  between  the 
/^      Hugll  and  tbe  Saraswati,  lay  west  of  tbe  Hugli,  wbilst  tbe  bulk  of  tbe  Sirkar 

comprised  tbe  modem  district  of  tbe  24-Parganabs  to  tbe  Kabadak,  western 
Nadiyd,  soutb- western  Mursbidabad,  and  extended  in  tbe  soutb  to  Hatiagafb 
below  Diamond  Harbour.  To  tbis  Sirkar  belonged  Maball  Kalkatti 
(Calcutta)  wbicb,  together  witb  two  other  mauza's,  paid,  in  1582,  a  land 
revenue  of  Es.  23,905.     53  mahalls ;  revenue,  Es.  418,118. 

12.  Sirkar  Mabmudab&d,  so  called  after  one  of  tbe  three 
Mahmud  Shahs  of  Bengal,  and  comprising  northern  Nadiy4,  northern 
Jessore,  and  western  Faridpur.  88  mahalls ;  revenue,  Es.  290,256. 

13.  Sirk4r  Kbalifatabdd,  or  southern  Jessore  and  western  Ba- 
qirganj.  The  Sirk&r  is  called  after  Khalifat4b&d,  which  was  tbe  name  of  the 
small  HaweK-parganab  nearBigberbdt  (vide  below) .  Tbe  largest  maball  of  tbis 
Sirkar  was  Jesar  (Jessore),  or  Easulpur ;  and  among  others,  we  find  here  tbe 
Mahalls  Mtin^agicbha  and  Malikpur,  which  tbe  Khan  i  A'zam,  when  gover- 
nor of  Bengal  under  Akbar  (Ain  translation,  p.  326),  is  said  to  have  given 
to  Bhabeshwar  E^i,  tbe  ancestor  of  tbe  present  Eajahs  of  Jesar.  Tbe  name 
of  Jesar,  therefore,  occurs  as  early  in  1582  ;  hence  Van  den  Broucke*s  map 
(1660)  also  g^ves  it  conspicuously  as  *  Jessore.'*  35  mahalls ;  revenue; 
Es.  135,053. 

14.  Sirkar  Fatbab&d,  so  called  after  Fath  Sbdh,  king  of  Bengal, 
comprising  a  small  portion  of  Jessore,  tbe  whole  of  Faridpur,  southern 
B^(|irganj,  portions  of  Dhaka  district,  and  tbe  Islands  of  Dak'bin  Shabbazpur, 
JSondip,  and  Sidbu,  at  tbe  mouth  of  the  Megna.  Tbe  town  of  Farfdptir  lies 
in  tbe  Haweli  Parganab  of  Fathabad.     3  mahalls,  revenue,  Es.  199,239. 

15.  S  i  r  k  d  r  B  a  k  1  a,f  or  Isma'ilpur,  north-east  of  the  preceding,  com- 
prising portions  of  Baqirganj  and  Dhaka  districts.     It  is  tbe  Bacala  of  old 

^    maps.     4  mahaUs  ;  revenue,  Es.  178,756. 

O.  SirJedrs  South  of  the  Ganges  and  West  of  the  Bhagirathi  (JH^gli), 

16.  Sirk&rAudambar,orT&ndab,  comprising  tbe  greater  portion 
of  Mursbidabfid  district,  witb  portions  of  Birbhum.  Tbe  name  Audambar 
occurs  also  in  other  parts  of  India,  e,  g,  in  Kacbh.^  T&g4&h  did  not  long 
enjoy  the  position  of  capital :  Sher  Sbdb  already  had  made  plans  to  remove  it 

•  Fid«,  however,  Westland,  Jessore  Report,  p.  29. 

t  The  author  of  the  iSiyorul  Mutaakhkha/r<n  calls  it   Hoglii  O^y^)*  ^™  the 
Bangili  word  hogld,  which  signifies  marsh  reed — a  name  which  no  donbt  explains  the 
^    name  of  Hiigl]  -,  but  he  strangely  oonfonnds  Sirk&r  Bakla  with  Sirkir  Slitgaov  (HugU)* 
X  Vide  Cmmingham,  Ancient  Geography  of  India,  I,  p.  248. 

28  7  7 
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to  A^  Mahall  on  the  opposite  bank.  But  this  was  only  carried  out  by 
Eajah  Man  Singh,  who  changed  the  name  of  Kg  Mahall  to  Eaj  Mahall, 
and  subsequently  to  Akbamagar.  The  same  Sirk^r  became  again  in  later 
times  under  Prince  Shuja*  the  seat  of  government,  and  later  still  under 
Nawab  Ja'far  Murshid  Quli  Khan,  who  changed  the  name  of  the  old  town 
of  Makh9ii9ab4d,*  the  Muxabad  or  Muxadabad  of  old  maps,  to  Murshid- 
fibad.  52  mahalls  ;  revenue,  Rs.  601,985.  The  Hafb  Iqlim  gives  its  revenue 
at  Rs.  697,570. 

17.  Sirk&r  Sharifdbad,  south  of  the  preceding,  comprising  the 
remaining  portions  of  Birbhum,  and  a  large  portion  of  Bardw&n  district, 
together  with  the  town  of  Bardwdnf  itself.  Mahalls  BArbak  Singh  and  Fath 
Singh,  so  called  after  the  Bengal  kings  Barbak  Shdh  and  Fath  Shi&h,  and 
Sherpur  'At^i,  where  JVIan  Singh  defeated  the  Afghfins  (Ain  translation, 
p.  341)  also  belonged  to  this  Sirkdr.     26  mahalls  ;  revenue,  Bs.  562^18. 

18.  Sirkar  Sulaim&nabAd,  a  straggling  Sirk^r,  which  comprised 
a  few  southern  parganahs  in  the  modem  districts  of  Nadiya,  Bardwan,  and  the 
whole  north  of  Hilgli  district.  This  Sirkar  was  so  called  after  Sulaim&n 
Shah  of  Bengal,  who  also  called  several  parganahs  afber  himself  in  Murshid-* 
abad,  Jessore,  and  B^irganj  districts  ;  but  whether  the  name  was  too  long, 
or  was  purposely  changed  after  Akbar's  conquest  of  Bengal  in  honor  of 
prince  Salim  (Jahangir),  it  only  occurs  now-a-days  in  the  form  *  Salimabad.' 
The  chief  town  of  the  Sirkdr  was  Sallmabad  [Sulaim4n&b&d],  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Damudar,  south-east  of  the  town  of  Bardw&n.  It  Ls  marked  as 
*  Silimath'  on  Van  den  Broucke's  map.  Ola  (the  old  name  of  Bimagar)  in 
Nadiy^,  known  from  the  Srimanta  legend,  and  Pa^^uah,  on  the  E.  I. 
Railway,  with  its  Buddhist  nuns  and  ancient  mosques,  also  belong  to  this 
Sirkar.     31  mahalls  ;   revenue,  Rs.  440,749. 

19.  Sirk&r  Madaran,  extending  in  a  semicircle  from  N&gor  in 
Western  Birbhum  over  Raniganj  along  the  Damudar  to  above  Bardwan, 
and  from  there  over  K'hand  Ghosh,  Jahinabad,  Chandrakon&  (Western 
Hiigli  District)  to  Mandalg*hat,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Rupnarayan  River. 
16  mahalls  ;  revenue,  Rs.  235,085. 

Thus  the  above  nineteen  Sirkdrs,  which  made  up  Bengal  in  1582,  paid 
a  revenue  on  khalsa  lands,  inclusive  of  a  few  duties   on  salt,  hdfs,  and 

•  The  Akbam&mah  mentions  a  Makbgdc  Eh&n,  brother  of  Sa'fd  Kh£n ;  vide  my 
Ain  translation,  p.  388.  Makh9ii9  Khan  served  in  Bengal  and  Bihir,  and  his  brother 
Sa*id  Khin  was  for  some  time  governor  of  Bengal. 

f  The  Mahammadan  prannnciation  of  the  Bangilf  Bordomdn.  The  Hafb  IqUm 
mentions  an  extraordinary  custom  that  obtained  in  this  Sirkar.  **  Feminae  hiyns 
provinoiae  instramentum  quoddam  fictile  penis  instar  in  vnlvam  et  in  aunm  infemnt, 
nt  Bordes  removeant.     The  old  kings  have  in  vain  tried  to  break  them  off  this  habit." 

Begarding  the  Mahammadan  antiquities  of  Bardw^,  vide  Journal,  As.  Bengal, 
for  1871,  Pt.  I,  p.  254. 
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fisheries,  of  258,482,106  dams,  or  Bs.  6,337,052.*  According  to  Qrant,  the 
value  of  the  jaglr  lands  was  fixed  at  Bs.  4,34i8,892,  so  that  we  have,  in 
1582,  A.  B.,  as  total  revenue  of  Bengal,  in  its  then  circumscribed  limits,  the 
sum  of  Bs.  10,685,944!.  This  was  levied  from  the  ryots  in  specief  as  the 
equivalent  of  the  rtAb\  or  fourth  share,  of  the  entire  produce  of  the  land, 
claimed  by  the  sovereign  as  despotic  proprietary  lord  of  the  soil. 

This  rent-roll  remained  in  force  duriug  the  reign  of  Jahangir.  The 
remittances  from  Bengal  to  Dihli  were,  it  is  true,  not  very  regular,  nor  up 
to  the  sums  levied,  so  much  so  that  Jahangir  appointed,  in  the  end  of  his 
reign,  Fid&i  Khan,  governor  of  Bengal,  merely  because  he  promised  to  send 
regularly  one  million  of  rupees  to  court.  Under  Sh4hjahan,  the  boundaries 
of  Bengal  were  extended  in  the  South-West,  Medinipur  and  Hijli  having 
been  attached  to  Bengal,  and  in  the  East  and  North-East  by  conquests  in 
Tiparah  and  Koch  H&jo  ;  and  when  Prince  Shuj&'  was  made  governor,  he 
made,  shortly  before  1658,  a  new  rent-roll,  which  shewed  34  Sirkars  and 
1350  Mahalls,  and  a  total  of  revenue,  on  khalsa  and  j^gir  lands,  of  Bs. 
18,115,907.  Shuja's  rent-roll  remained  in  force  till  1722,  an  addition  having 
been  made  afber  the  conquest  of  Chatgdon.  In  that  year,  Nawab  Ja'far 
Kh4n  (Murshid  Quli  Khan)  issued  his  Kdmil  Jama^  T'^mdriy  or  '  Perfect 
Bent-roll,'  in  which  Bengal  wa  sdivided  into  34  Sirkdrs,  forming  13  Chaklahs, 
and  sub-divided  into  1660  Parganahs,  with  a  revenue  of  Bs.  14,288,186. 

It  was,  however,  only  after  the  rule  of  Naw&b  JaTar  Khan  that  the 
Ahwdb  revenue^  gradually  appeared  in  the  books.  Though  vast  sums  had 
been  levied  on  this  head,  they  had  been  looked  upon  as  private  emoluments 
of  office.  As  early  as  in  the  tenure  of  Shuj^'  Khan,  Naw&b  Ja'far's 
successor,  we  find  the  Abw^bs  entered  as  yielding  Bs.  2,172,952,  and  they 
rapidly  increased  under  'All  Virdi  Kh4n  and  Q&sim  Kh4n,  so  that,  when 
the  E.  I.  Company  in  1765  acquired  the  Diw&ni,  the  net  amount  of  all 
revenue  collected  by  authority  in  Bengal  was  Bs.  25,624,223. 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  enter  here  ftirther  in  the  historical  portion 
of  the  revenue  question  of  Bengal,  nor  shall  I  minutely  describe  the 
Sirkars    and    the    Mahalls  or    detail    the    historical    and    geographical 

*  Grant's  total  is  Bs.  6,S44,260,  or  Bs.  7,208  more,  chiefly  on  acconnt  of  the 
higher  sum  given  by  him  for  Sirk&r  G*horig*hi^,    Yth  Beport,  p.  258. 

t  '*  The  ryots  (raHyyat)  of  Bengal  are  obedient  and  ready  to  pay  taxes.  During 
eight  months  of  the  year  they  pay  the  required  sums  by  instalments.  They  personally 
bring  the  money  in  mpees  and  goldmnhnrs  to  the  appointed  place.  Payment  in 
kind  is  not  usual.  Grain  is  always  cheap.  The  people  do  not  object  to  a  survey  of 
the  lands,  and  the  amount  of  the  land  tax  is  settled  by  the  collector  and  the  ryot 
[nasaq).    His  Majesty,  from  kindness,  has  not  altered  this  system."    Ain  i  AkhcvH. 

X  Imposts  as  fees  on  the  renewal  of  annual  leases  of  zamCndars  (khignawisQ  | 
nasrdnahsi  fees  for  remission  of  imperial  revenue ;  zar  %  mahaut,  or  imposts  levied  for 
the  maintenance  of  the  Nawab's  elephants  ;  and  many  more. 
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changes  that  took  place ;  these  I  must  necessarily  reserve  for  the  second 
volume  of  mj  Ain  translation.  But  I  shall  now  attempt  to  trace  the 
frontiers  of  Bengal  under  the  Muhanunadan  rule  as  far  as  existing  historical 
sources  allow  us  to  do. 

The  Frontiers  of  Mixhammadan  Bengal. 

Ahulfazl  estimates  the  hreadth  of  Bengal  from  Garhi  to  Chatgaon  at 
four  hundred  has.  From  north  to  south,  the  longest  line  was  from  Koch 
Bihar  to  Chittua  in  Sirk4r  Medinipur.  "The  zamlndars  are  mostly 
Kayasths."  Not  a  word  is  said  on  the  strength  of  the  Muhammadan  popula- 
tion, or  the  progress  of  Isl&m — comparative  statistics  were  not  thought  of  in 
his  age.  The  remark  made  hy  old  English  travellers  that  the  inhabitants 
of  the  islands  and  the  coast  of  south-eastern  Bengal  were  chiefly  Muham- 
madans,  and  the  uncertain  legend  regarding  the  introduction,  in  the 
beginning  of  the  1 6th  century,  of  Islamitic  rites  into  Chd^gaon  by  Nu9rat 
Shah  are  the  only  allusions  that  I  have  seen  on  the  subject.  Neither  history 
nor  legends  allude  to  the  conversions  among  the  semi-aboriginal  rural 
population,  that  must  on  a  large  scale  have  taken  place  during  the  reigns 
of  the  independent  kings  of  Bengal,  chiefly,  no  doubt,  through  the  exertions 
of  the  numerous  Afgh&n  Jagirddrs. 

The  military  and  naval  power  of  the  country  is  fixed  at  23,330 
horse,  4,260  gims,  1,170  elephants,  and  4,400  boats.  In  Nawab  Ja'far^s 
rent-roll,  however,  the  strength  of  the  naval  establishment  (natoard) 
consisted  of  768  armed  cruisers  and  boats,  which  were  principally 
stationed  at  Dhaka,  to  guard  the  coast  against  the  Mags  and  foreign 
pirates ;  and  the  number  of  sailors  included  923  Firingls,  chiefly  employed 
as  gunners.  The  annual  charges  of  the  navy,  including  construction  and 
repairs,  was  fixed  at  Bs.  843,452,  which  was  levied  under  the  name  of 
'amalah  i  nawdrd  from  parganahs  in  South-Eastern  Bengal.  The  same 
rent-roll  mentions  that  the  garrisons  along  the  whole  eastern  frontier  from 
Chatgaon  to  EAng&mati  on  the  Brahmaputra  consisted  of  8,112  men  (ahshdm), 
who  cost  359,180,  Ks.  per  annum. 

Of  the  roads  in  Bengal  we  have  no  information  prior  to  Van  den 
Broucke's  map  (1660)  in  Valentyn's  work.  He  marks  (1)  a  principal  road 
passing  over  Patna,  Hunger,  and  Bajmahall  to  Suti,  where  the  Bhagirathi 
leaves  the  Ganges.  From  here  a  branch  went  to  Moxudabath  (Murshid- 
ab&d),  Plassi  (Palasi),  and  Hagdia,*  crossed  the  Bhagirathi  for  Gasiapore, 

*  Hagdia  is  Agardtp.  Yan  den  Bronoke's  map  gives  here  an  interesting 
particular.  He  marks  Hagdia  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river,  and  Gasiapoor  (Ghazfpur) 
on  the  right  bank.  Both  places  lie  now  far  from  the  right  bank,  with  only  a  small 
k'hal  between  them,  and  a  large  semi^ircnlar  lake  roimd  both.    The  lake,  as  else- 
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and  passed  on  to  Bardw6n,  Medinfpur,  Bhadrak  (wrongly  marked  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Baitarani),  and  Kafak.  The  other  branch  went  from 
Suti  along  the  right  bank  of  the  Podda  to  Fathabad,  from  where  it  passed  on 
to  Dhaka.  These  two  branches  are  marked  as  principal  roads  (shdhi  rastak). 
(2)  A  road  from  Bardw4n  to  Baccaresoor  (Baklesar  in  Birbhum,  famous 
for  its  hot  springs,  within  the  Maratha  Intrenchment  of  Nagor),  and  from 
there  to  Qasimbazar  and  the  banks  of  the  Ganges,  and  across  the  river  to 
'  Hasiaarhati.'  This  is  Hajrahatti,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Podda,  now  also  a 
ferry  place,  near  the  entrance  of  the  Burul  Biver,  below  Bampur  Boalia, 
and  seems  to  be  the  Qazfhatti  (Beng.  Kajierhatti),  which  Abulfazl 
mentions  in  the  Ain.  From  Hasiaarhati  the  road  passed  to  a  place  called 
Harwa,  and  from  there  to  Ceerpoor  Mirts,  i.  e.  Sherpur  Murchah,  on  the 
Karataya,  and  passing  over  Tessiadin  (Chandijan,  north  of  Sherpur,  ?)  to 
Gorregaut  (G*hor&g'h4t)  &ncl  Bareithela  (Baritala)  on  the  Brahmaputra, 
which  will  be  mentioned  below  as  a  frontier  town.  (3)  A  road  from 
Bardwdn  over  Salimabiid,  Hugli,  Jessore,  Bosnah,  Fath&b^d,  across  the  river 
to  Sjatterapoer,*  Casisella,  and  Idrakpiir,  opposite  the  confluence  of  the 
Lak'hia  and  the  Dalasari,  near  Ballal  Sen's  palace.  (4)  A  road  from 
Dhaka,  across  the  Dalasari  to  Piaarpoer  and  Bedlia,  which  latter  place  is 
marked  at  the  point  where  the  Dalasari  leaves  the  Jamund,  and  from  there 
to  Sasiadpoor  (Shahzadpur,  in  Pabnah),  and  Handiael  (Harial). 

The  Western  Frontier. 

In  the  north-west,  the  frontier  of  Bengal  extended  but  little  beyond  the 
Kosi  Kiver  ;  but  under  some  of  the  early  Muhammadan  governors  and  the 
independent  kings,  the  Bengal  empire  included  all  upper  Bihar  north  of  the 
Ganges  as  far  as  Saran.  Of  Ilyas  Sh6h,  for  example,  it  is  asserted  that  he 
was  the  founder  of  Hajipur,  opposite  Pafna,  on  the  Ghandak,  although 
Firuz  Shah,  on  his  return  from  Bengal,  appointed  for  the  first  time  Imperial 
collectors  in  Tirhut.  Sikandar  Shah's  coins,  again,  have  been  found  far 
west  of  the  Kusi. 

Southern  Bih4r  only  belonged  to  Bengal  from  the  time  of  the  conquest 
by  Bakhtyar  Khilji  to  about  730  A.  H.  (A.  D.  1330),  when  Muhammad 
Tughluq  annexed  it  to  Dihli.  From  800  again  (A.  D.  1397),  the  whole 
of  Bihar  belonged  to  the  kingdom  of  Jaunpur.  Under  Buhlul  again,  Darya 
Khdn  Lohani  was  governor  of  Bihar ;  and  under  Ibrahim,  Darya's  son  Baha- 
dur Khan  assumed  independence  in  Bihar  \mder  the  title  of  Shah  Muham- 

where  in  Bengal,  is  the  old  bed  of  the  river,  which  now  follows  the  shorter  ronte 
along  the  chord  of  the  loop.    This  change,  therefore,  took  place  after  1660. 

Thus  also  Nadiya  lies  now  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river  ;  but  west  of  the  town, 
there  is  still  the  old  channel,  which  goes  by  the  name  of  Ganga  Bharat. 

*  Kennel  g^ves  Sutrapor ;  but  modern  maps  give  no  such  name. 
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mad.*  It  is  not  clear  how  far  these  Afghan  chiefs  depended  on  Husain  Shah 
of  Bengal,  whom  inscriptions  represent  firmly  estahlished  in  903  at 
Hunger,  while  other  inscriptions  from  Bonhira  and  Cheran  (near  Saran) 
would  lead  us  to  conclude  that  the  whole  of  Upper  Bihar  and  the  western 
portions  of  Southern  Bih^r  helonged  to  him  in  A.  H.  908  and  909  (A.  D. 
1502,  1503).  On  the  other  hand,  we  hear  in  history  of  the  cession  hy 
Husain  Shah  of  Bihar,  Stom,  and  Tirhut,  and  of  the  reconquest  of 
these  lands  by  Nu9rat  Shah,  who,  if  he  could  not  hold  them,  assisted  the 
Afghans  {gainst  Bahar.  Nu^rat  Shah  seems  even  to  have  passed  beyond 
the  Ghandak ;  for  a  mosque  near  Sikandarpur,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river, 
in  District  A'zamgarh,  was  built  during  his  reign. 

South  of  the  Ganges,  the  western  frontier  is  better  defined.  Fort  Ta- 
liigarh,  or  Garhi,t  near  K'halgaoQ  (Colgong)  on  the  Ganges,  was  looked  upon 
as  the  entrance,  or  key,  to  Bengal — a  position  which  Muhammadan  historians 
compare  with  that  of  Fort  Sahwan  on  the  Indus,  the  key  of  Sindh. 
From  Gafhi  the  frontier  passed  along  the  Ganges  to  the  south  of  Ag- 
Mahall  (Raj  Mahall),  when  it  again  turned  westward  to  north-western 
Birbhiim,  passing  along  the  boundary  of  the  modern  Santal  Parganahs  to 
the  confluence  of  the  Barakar  and  the  Damudar,  from  where  it  went  along  the 
left  bank  of  the  Damudar  to  the  neighbourhood  of  the  town  of  Bardw6n. 
From  here  the  frontier  took  again  a  westerly  direction,  and  passed  along 
the  north-western  and  western  boundaries  of  the  modem  Hdgli  and  Habrah 
(Howrah)  Districts  down  to  Mandalg*h&t,  where  the  Eupnar&yan  flows  into 
the  Hugli  River. 

This  boundary,  it  will  be  seen,  excludes  the  whole  of  the  Santal 
Parganahs  from  the  south  of  K'halgaoQ  to  the  Barakar,  Pachet,^  and  the 
territory  of  the  Rajahs  of  Bishnpur  (Bankura).  In  vain  do  we  look  in 
Santalia  for  Muhammadan  names  of  villages  and  towns  ;  and  though  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Muhammadan  kings  of  Bengal  tried  to  hold  parts 
of  the  hills  by  establishing  thfinahs  and  appointing  jagirholders,  no 
permanent  settlements  were  formed.  One  of  the  most  westerly  thanahs  in 
southern  Santalia  was  Sarhat,  N.  W.  of  Shiufi  (Soory)  in  Birbhiim,  which 
is  mentioned  in  Tribenl  inscriptions  ;§  whilst  the  settlement  of  Pathan 

*  Galled  in  many  MSS.  Mahmdd. 

t  It  is  not  known  which  king  bnilt  the  fort ;  but  it  may  be  accidental  that  the 
name  does  not  occur  in  the  'f'abaq&t  i  Na9iri  and  in  Baranf.  At  K'halgaoQ,  Mahmad 
Sh&h  III.,  the  last  independent  king  of  Bengal,  died  in  945  (1538  A.  D.). 

}  B.egarding  the  invasion  of  Ghntia  Niigpdr  by  the  Mnhammadans,  vide  J.  A.  S.  B, 
1871,  Part  I,  p.  111. 

§  Sarhat,  spelt  on  inscriptions  Sirhat,  lies  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Ajai  Birer.  Its 
name  on  modem  maps  is  corrupted  to  Saruth.  Bennell  has  Sarhaut.  Outside  the 
place,  the  survey  m^s  mark  two  old  forts.  A  little  to  the  south  of  it,  a  Tillage  of 
the  name  of  Lukrakhonda  is  marked.   Keuuell  on  his  map  of  Birbbum  (Bengal  Atlas, 
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j&gird&rs,  before  and  after  the  time  of  Sber  Shah,  as  a  standing  militia 
against  the  inroads  of  the  tribes  of  Jh&rk*hand  (Chutid  Nagpur),  led  to  the 
formation  of  the  great  Muhammadan  zamindari  of  Hirbhum,  which  gave  the 
E.  I.  Company  some  trouble. 

In  Todar  MalUs  rent-roll  the  following  Mahalls  are^mentioned  along 
this  portion  of  the  western  frontier  of  Bengal — Ag^  Mahall  (Eajmahall), 
Kankjol,  Kunwar  Partab,  Molesar,*  in  Sirkar  Audambar  or  Tapdah; 
Bharkiindah,  Akbarsh&hl,  Katangah,  in  Sharifabad  (Birbhum)  ;  Nagor, 
Sainbhum,  Shergaj-h  (R^ganj),  Champanagari  (N.  W.  of  the  town  of 
Bardw&n),  Maddran  (Jahanabdd  and  Chandrakona,  west  of  Hiigll),  ChittiiA 
(District  Medinipur),  and  Mandalg'hat,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Eupnarajan,  all 
belonging  to  Sirk4r  Mad^ran. 

The  name  of  the  frontier  mahall  ofBharkundah  in  Birbhum,  men- 
tioned above,  seems  to  have  been  formerly  extended  to  the  whole  of  Birbhum 
and  the  Sant61  Parganahs.  In  this  extended  sense,  it  is  used  in  the  Tdrikh  i 
Ddudijf  on  De  Barros*  map  of  Bengal,  and  on  Blaev's  map  of  India  (vide 
PL  IV).     In  the  latter,  it  is  only  given  as  *  Barcunda,'  but  in  the  former  as 

*  Eeino  de  Barcimda,'  extending  from  Ferrandus  (a  corruption  of  Bard  wan) 
to  Gorij,  in  which  we  recognize  Garhi,  the  *key   of  Bengal.'      West  of 
Barcunda,  De  Blaev  and  De  Barros  give  *  Patanes,'  *.  e.  the  Pathins 
the  military  and  semi-independent  landholders   of   the    western    Bengal 
frontier.     On  the  Gknges,both  maps  shew  Gouro  (Gaur),  and  opposite  to  it 

*  Para*,  for  which  De  Barros  gives  *  Kara.' J  Both  spellings  may  be  mistakes 
for  Tara,  t.  e.  TaQcJah,  which  should  of  course  be  on  the  other  side  of  the 
river ;  or  *  Rara'  stands  for  the  old  Hindu  division  of  Ba^ha,  which  there 
commences.     South  of  *  Ferrandus,*  the  old  maps  give  'Mandaram'  and 

*  C  o  8  p  e  t  i  r,'  which  latter  name  is  wrongly  placed  on  Blaev's  map  north  of 
Mandaram,  whilst  De  Barros  has  it  correctly  west  of  it.  In  Mandaram  we 
recognize  Maddran,  the  chief  town  of  Sirkar  Mad&ran,  a  name  which  even 
now-a-days  is    pronounced  by  the  peasants  Mand6ran.§     *  Cospetir,*  or  De 

No.  II.)  places  a  '  Lacaraooond,'  in  conspicnons  letters,  sonth  of  Nagor ;  but  modeni 
maps  give  no  snch  looality.     Oonld  this  be  the  Lak'hndr  of  the  fabaqat  ? 

*  Bdbiq  {i.  e,  former)  Molesar  and  Barfn  Molesar.  The  former  name  is  wrooff 
spelt  in  the  Indian  Atlas  (Sheet  118)  Sarik  Molisser. 

t  DowBon,  Elliot's  History  of  India,  lY.,  pp.  860,  864. 

t  South  of  Para  or  Bara,  Blaev  and  De  Barros  give  a  place  of  the  name  of 
Monlanadangur ;  and  below  Gouro,  Fatana  or  Patona,  and  Meneitipur,  which  I  have 
not  identified. 

§  I  have  identified  Mad^uran  with  Bhitarga^h  in  Jah&nHbld,  in  the  north-western 
oomer  of  H6gli  District.  Vide  Proceedings,  As.  Socy.  Bengal,  for  April,  1870,  where 
the  legends  of  the  place  are  given. 

As  the  name  of  Jahin&biid  occurs  in  the  Akbamimah,  it  has  no  connexion  with 
Bhihjahin's  name,  but  refers  more  likely  to  one  of  the  numerous  Khlm  Jahdns  of 
the  Path&n  rule. 
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Barros* '  Beino  Cospetir,'  a  name  that  puzzled  me  long,  is  clearly  '  the  king- 
dom of  the  Gajpati,'  or  Lord  of  elephants,  the  title  of  the  kings  of  Orisi,  the 
final  r  heing  nothing  but  the  ending  of  the  Bang&li  genitive.  Sirkar  Madaran 
was  indeed  the  frontier  of  Ofisa  ;  but  if  the  legends  of  the  Hugli  District  speak 
of  the  Gajpatis  having  once  extended  their  kingdom  to  the  Granges  (Hugli 
Biver),  it  must  have  been  prior  to  the  time  when  SatgaoQ  became  the  seat 
of  Muhammadan  governors. 

It  is  remarkable  that  among  the  names  of  the  jungly  and  hilly  frontier 
districts,  we  find  so  many  ending  in  hhum.  Thus  we  have  Birbhum  ;* 
Sainbhum,  along  the  lefb  bank  of  the  Ajai,  in  Bfrbhum  district ;  Sik*harbhum 
or  Shergarh,  the  mahall  to  which  Baniganj  belongs  ;  Gopibhum,  along  the 
right  bank  of  the  Ajai ;  Bamanbhum  or  Brdhmanbhum,  in  northern 
Medinipur  District ;  M&nbhum,  Barahbhum,  Dhalbhum,  Singbhum,  in 
Chutia  Nagpur  ;  Tunbhum,  in  southern  Paruli4  ;  Malbhum,  the  frontier 
of  Bardw^n  and  Medinfpur  Districts ;  Bhanjibhum,  with  the  town  of 
Medinipur,t  <&c.  Similarly,  the  frontier  district  between  Eangpur  and  the 
Brahmaputra,  comprising  Mahalls  Bhitarband  and  Bahirband,  is  called 
in  Shuj&'s  rent-roll  '  Bangdlbhum.' 

I  mentioned  Mahall  Mandalg'h&t  at  the  confluence  of  the  Eupn4r&yan 
and  the  HugK  sls  the  south-western  frontier  of  Bengal.  The  Districts  of 
Medinipur  and  Hijli  (south-east  of  Medinipur)  were  therefore  excluded. 
They  belonged  to  the  kingdom  of  Orisa  till  A.  H.  976,  or  A.  D.  1667,t 
when  Sulaiman,  king  of  Bengal,  and  his  general  K41a  Pahar  defeated 
Mukuud  Deb,  the  last  Gajpati.  Even  afber  the  Afghan  conquest,  Medinipur 
and  Hijli  continued  to  belong  to  the  province  of  Orisa,  when  Kh&n  Jah&n 
Afghan  was  appointed  by  D4ud  Shih  governor  of  Ofisa,  Qutlu  Kh&n 
Lohani  being  made  governor  of  Purl.  On  the  20th  Zi  Qa'dah,  982,  (3rd 
March,  1575)  Mun'im  KhinKhanan,  Akbar's  general,  defeated  Daud 
Shah  at  Tukaroi  or  Mughulmari,  north  of  Jalesar,  and  in  the  peace  of 
Katak,  in  the  beginning  of  983,  Bih4r  and  Bengal  were  ceded.  In 
984,  Daud  again  invaded  Lower  Bengal,  but  was  defeated  and  killed  on 
the  15th  Eabi'  II,  984,  near  Ag  Mahall  by  Husain  Quli  Kk4n  Jahan, 
when  Bengal  was  again  annexed  to  Dihli,  and  the  Afghans  withdrew  to 
Oris4.  Then  the  Bengal  Military  Eevolt  broke  out,  and  Oris4  was  invaded, 
in  A.  H.  1000,  (A.  D.  1592)  by  Man  Singh,  when  the  coimtiy  was 
finally  annexed  to  the  Dihli  empire.     Hence  Medinipur  and  Hijli  appear 

*  The  name  occnrs  in  the  Kin.  as  a  Mahall ;  bat  as  name  for  a  large  diyision  it 
does  not  seem  to  have  been  used  before  the  18th  oentmy. 

f  The  Kin  also  mentions  a  mahall  Bhowilbhum  nuder  Sirkar  Madiran  $  modem 
maps  do  not  give  this  name. 

X  So  according  to  the  Akbamamah.  Stirling  fixes  an  earlier  date ;  bat  Salaim&n 
reigned  from  A.  H.  975  to  980.  Besides,  Akbar  sent  in  972-978  ambassadors  to 
Mukund  Deb. 
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together  in  Todar  MaH's  rent-roll  as  one  of  the  5  Sirkars  of  the  province  of 
Ofisd.  Subsequently,  Orisi  had  separate  governors;  but  under  Prince 
Shuja'  their  power  was  lessened,  and  the  portion  from  Mandalg'hat  to 
Baleswar  (Balasore)  was  separated  from  0|is&  and  permanently  attached  to 
Bengal.* 

Hijli  (Sidgelee,  Sedjelee,  Grant  ;  Htngeli,  Van  den  Broucke ; 
Jngellee,  Rennell ;  Injelee,  Stewart,  Marshman  ;  Angeli,  Purchas,  De  Laet, 
&G.)  appears  in  the  Ain  under  the  name  of  Maljhatta.  According  to  the 
legends  preserved  in  the  District,  the  Muhammadans  first  attempted  a 
settlement  during  the  reign  of  Husain  Shah  of  Bengal,  about  A.  D. 
1505,  when  one  Taj  Khan  Masnad  i  'All  and  his  brother  Sikandar 
Pah]aw4n  established  themselves  at  the  mouth  of  the  Basulpur  Eiver,f 
opposite  SAgar  Island.  They  conquered  the  whole  of  Hijli,  which  is  said  to 
have  remained  in  the  family  for  nearly  eighty  years,  when  it  passed  into  the 
possession  of  a  Hindu.  As  late  as  1630  we  hear  of  the  conquest  of  Hijli. 
"  Hingeli,  which  had  for  many  years  a  chief  of  its  own,  was  conquered  about 
1630  by  the  Great  Mogul ;  but  in  1660,  the  lawful  chief  of  Hingeli,  who 
from  a  child  had  been  kept  a  prisoner,  found  means  to  escape,  and  with  the 
help  of  his  own  to  re-conquer  his  country.  But  he  did  not  long  enjoy  it : 
he  was  in  1661  brought  into  Aurangzeb's  power  with  the  help  of  the  E.  I. 
Company  [the  Dutch  Company],  and  was  again  imprisoned  and  better 
looked  after  than  at  first." { 

The  Southern  Frontier. 

The  southern  frontier  of  Muhammadan  Bengal  was  the  northern  outskirt 
of  the  Sundarban,  which  extended,  generally  speaking,  in  the  same  manner 
almost  as  it  now  does,  from  Hatiagarh,south  of  DiamondHarbour  on  the  Hugli, 

*  "  Sjah  Sonsa  had  already  daring  his  time  divided  Hingeli  from  Orisa,  and  had 
pnt  there  a  separate  governor,  and  it  is  for  this  reason  alone  that  Hingeli,  whioh  by 
position  belongs  to  Orisa,  has  been  attached  to  Bengal.  So  it  is  also  with  the  gover- 
nors of  Ballasour  and  Pipeli  [Piplior  Shdhbandar,  now  deserted,  on  the  Subar- 
narekha  Biver],  which  the  Great  Mogul  ordered  once  to  be  under  the  governor  of 
Orisa  and  then  again  under  the  governor  of  Bengal,  because  the  two  places  are  close  to 
the  sea."     F.  Valentyn,  Vol   V. 

Van  den  Broucke' s  map  of  Bengal  in  1660,  given  by  Valentyn,  still  shews 
north-west  of  the  town  of  Medinipdr  the  '*  Gedenkteeken/'  or  memorial  stone, 
(corresponding  to  the  *  Old  Tower*  of  modem  maps;  tu  u.  mark-d  the  frontier 
between  Bengal  and  Oxiak,  Grant  says  that  tho  coa  t  of  Hijli  and  Medinipdr 
as  far  as  Balasore  (Baleswar)  was  attached  to  Bengal  on  account  of  the  Mags  and 
the  Portoguese  privateers,  who  were  to  some  extent  controlled  by  the  Imperial 
fleet  stationed  at  Dhaka. 

t  Few  rivers  in  India  have  Muhammadan  names.  Due  south  of  Oontai  the  maps 
give  a  village  of  the  name  of  Masnad  'Aiipur.    Tij  Khin's  tomb  is  on  the  Basulpur 

Biver. 

J  From  Valentyn's  work,  Vol.  V.     The  'Alamgirnamah  says  nothing  about  it* 

29  oa 
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to  Bdgherhat  in  southern  Jessore  and  to  the  Haring'hata  (Horingotta),  or 
'  Deer-shore  River  ;'  i.  e.  along  the  southern  mahalls  of  Sirkars  SatgaoQ  and 
KhalifatHhad.  Beyond  the  Haring*h4tit  and  its  northern  portion,  caHed-  the 
Madhumati  or  '  honey-flowing/  the  frontier  comprised  Sirkars  Bakli  and 
Fathabad,  the  modem  districts  of  Faridpur  and  Baqirganj  (north).  Sirkar 
Fath^bad  included  the  islands  of  Dak'hin  Shahbazpur  and  Sondlp,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Megna.  Tiparah,  Bhaluah,  Noak'hali,  and  District  Ch4^aoi], 
were  contested  ground,  of  which  the  Eajahs  of  Tiparah  and  Arakan  were» 
at  least  before  the  17th  century,  oftener  masters  than  the  Muhammadans.  \ 
It  was  only  afber  the  transfer  of  the  capital  from  B^jmahall  to  Dh&ka.  that 
the  south-east  frontier  of  Bengal  was  extended  to  the  Phani  Kiver,  which 
was  the  imperial  frontier  till  the  beginning  of  Aurangzib's  reign,  when 
Chdtg&OQ  was  permanently  conquered,  assessed,  and  annexed  to  '  pubah  v 
Bang61ah.' 

Various  etymologies  have  been  proposed  in  explanation  of  the  word 
'  S  u  n  d  a  r  b  a  n.*  It  has  been  derived  from  sundar  and  ban,  ^  the  beautifiil 
forest ;'  or  from  »undart,  a  small  timber  tree  (Heretiera  litoralis),  which  is 
exported  as  fuel  in  vast  quantities  from  the  coast  and  is  supposed  to  I, 
have  been  so  called  from  its  red  wood.  Others  again  have  derived  the 
word  from  Chandradip-ban,  or  Chandradfp  forest,  from  the  large  zamind&ri 
of  Chandradip,  which  occupies  the  south  and  south-east  of  Biqii^nj  District. 
Or,  the  name  has  been  connected  with  the  Chandabhandas,*  an  old  Simdarban 
tribe.  Grant  derives  it  from  Chandraband, '  the  embankment  of  the  moon,' 
which  seems  to  have  been  the  etymology  that  obtained  at  his  time,  and  which 
has  led  to  the  spelling  '  Soonderbimd'  adopted  by  Europeans. 

The  application  of  the  name  to  the  whole  seacoast  of  southern  Bengal 
is  modem.  Muhammadan  historians  call  the  coast  strip  from  the  HugK 
to  the  Megna  '  B  h  a  t  i,'  or  '  low  land  subject  to  the  influx  of  the  tide,'  and 
even  now-a-daye  this  name  is  very  generally  used.  The  sovereignty  of  this 
district,  according  to  the  Akbamamah  and  the  Eajah  Pratapaditya  y 
legend,  was  divided  among  twelve  chiefs  ;  and  Col.  Wilford,  whatever  may 
have  been  the  source  of  his  information,  says  that  "  the  kings  of  Arakan  and 
Comilla  were  constantly  striving  for  the  mastery,  and  assumed  the  title  of 
lords  of  the  twelve  Bhuniyas."t 

The  sea  coast  itself  is  marked  on  Van  den  Broucke's  map  in  Valentyn's   ^ 
work  as  '  onbekent,'   or  ^  unknown,'   consisting  of  numerous  islands  and 

*  A  copperplate  grant  in  the  poasessionof  the  Society^fonnd  at  'Adilpur  (Edilpore), 
mentions  that  the  Tillages  of  Bagnli,  Bittog6dii,  and  Udajamana,  were  given,  in  the 
third  year  of  the  reign  of  Keshab  Sen,  t.  e.  in  1186  A.  D  ,  to  one  Jovaradeb  Sanna. 
The  grant  mentions  the  tribe  of  the  Chandabhandas.  The  reading  Chandabhanda,  aa 
B^bn  FratApachandra  Ghosh  informs  me,  is  an  improved  reading  for  Chattabfaattay 
as  the  name  was  read  by  Gobind  Bam ;  vide  JonmaJ,  lb38,  Vol.  VII,  p.  40. 

t  As.  Researches,  XIY,  p.  461. 
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rivers,  *  peryculeous'  for  ships,  being  the  place  where  the  "  Jagt  ter  Shelling"* 
foundered  in  1661. 

.  In  order  to  trace  the  direction  of  the  northern  outskirt  of  the  Sundar- 
ban,  as  it  existed  some  time  before  1582  A.  D.,  we  have  again  recourse  to 
Todar  Mall's  rent-roll  in  the  Aid.  There  we  find  that  Mahall  Hatia- 
garh  (below  Diamond  Harbour)  was,  in  1582,  the  most  southerly  assessed 
mahall  of  Sirkar  Satg&oQ.  The  jungle  boundary  then  passed  north-east  to 
Baildhatti  and  Medinlmall,  north-west  of  Port  Canning,  to  JB41in^  and 
Mahihattl  (Myehattee),  then  south  again  to  Dhuliapur,t  and  Bhaluki  to 
the  Elabadak  Biver.  These  mahaUs  belong  to  what  is  now  called  the 
24-Parganahs  ;  and  Sheet  121  of  the  Indian  Atlas  of  the  Survey  Depart- 
ment will  shew  that  they  lie  even  now-a-days  very  little  north  of  the 
present  northern  limit  of  the  Suuderban  in  the  24-Parganahs.  Going  up 
the  Kabadak,  in  Jessore,  we  come  to  Amadi,}  to  the  north  of  which,  in  the 
immediate  neighbourhood,  we  have  Masidkoor,  a  corruption  of  Masjidkur,  one 
of  the  clearances  of  Kh^n  Jahan  (died  A.  D.  1459 ),§  the  warrior  saint  of 
Khalifat4bad  or  Southern  Jessore,  to  whom  the  traditions  of  the  present  day 
point  as  an  indefatigable  establisher  of  Simdarban-4b4dis  (clearances.)  The 
Kin  then  gives  Mahall  Tala,  with  Tala  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Kabadak 
as  chief  town  and  Kopilmuni||  near  it,  and  then  mahalls  S&has,  Kh41i9pur, 
Charulia,  Bangdiya  (wrongly  called  in  the  Indian  Atlas  Sangdia)  and 
Salimib^d,^  north  of  the  modem  MorrellgaDJ  at  the  beginning  of  the 
Haring'hata.  North-west  of  Morrellganj,  on  the  Bhairab  (the  *  dreadful'), 
we  have  the  small  station  of  Bagherh&t)  which  gives  name  to  a  Sub-Division^ 
and  in  its  immediate  neighbourhood  we  come  to  another  clearance  by  the 
patron-saint  of  Jessore,  where  his  mosque  and  tomb  stand.  It  is  the 
country  round  about  Bdgherhdf  which  up  to  the  end  of  last  century  bore 
the  name  given  it  in  the  Ain,  '  Haweli  Khalifat&bdd,'  the  '  Vicegerent's 
clearance.'  Here,  amidst  the  creeks  and  the  jungles,  which  no  horseman 
can  approach,  Nu9rat  Shah,  as  will  be  seen  below,  erected  a  mint,  appa- 
rently in  opposition  to  his  father  'Alauddin  Husain  Shah.** 

*  Vide  Hr.  Foster^B  article,  Jonrnal,  As.  Bocy.  Bengal,  1872,  Part  I,  p.  86. 

t  North  of  Ishwaripiir  (IssTuipore),  the  residenoe  of  FraUipaditya. 

X  Marked  wrongly  on  the  Sar^ey  map  Armadi.    Rennell  has  correctly  Amadi. 

§  Westland,  Jessore  Report,  p.  20 ;  Qaor  Dia  Baisiikh,  Journal,  As.  Boo.  Bengal, 
1807^  pp.  130, 131 ;  also,  Journal,  1872,  Part  I,  p.  108. 

II  Baah  Bihiri  Boee,  J.  A.  S.  Bengal,  1870,  Part  I,  p.  285;  Westland,  Jessore 
Report,  Ghapt.  YI,  and  p.  286. 

Y  Here  also  the  Ain  has  the  form  Solaimin&bid. 

••  It  is  onrions  that  a  little  higher  np  on  the  Bhairab,  east  of  KhnlnH,  where  the 
Athtebanka  (the  'eighteen  windings')  joins  the  Bhairab,  there  is  an'Alaipur,  i.  e, 
'Alanddln's  town.  Were  it  not  for  the  distinct  statement  of  the  Riydzusscddfin  that 
'Alinddin,  after  arriying  as  an  adyenturer  in  Bengal,  settled  at  a  Ohandpdr  (a  rerj 
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Thus  we  Bee  that  in  southern  Jessore  also  the  northern  limit  of  the 
Sundarban  has  not  considerably  changed  since  1450  A.  D. 

Passing  from  the  Haring'hit^  eastward,  we  come  to  Sirkars  B  a  k  1  &  and 
Fathab4d.  Sirkar  Bakla  only  contained  four  mahalls,  viz,  Isma'ilptir  or 
Bakl4  ;  Srlrampur ;  Shdhz^dplir ;  and  'Adilpur,  (from  *  ddiV  just,'  corrupted 
on  the  maps  to  Edilpore) ,  which  all  belong  to  B&qirganj  District.  Abulfazl,  in 
speaking  of  the  great  cyclone  that  swept  in  1583  over  Bakld,  says  that 
the  then  zamindar  of  Bakla  had  a  son  of  the  name  of  Pramanand  Bii. 
Sirk&r  Fathabad  derives  its  name  from  the  Haweli  mahall  Fath&bad,  in 
which  the  modem  station  of  Faridpur  lies.  Yusufpur  and  Belphuli,  in 
Jessore  District ;  Haweli  Fathabad  and  Sirdia  (Sherdia),  in  Faridpur  ; 
Balaur,  Telhatti,  Sarail  or  Jalalpur,*  Elhargapiir,  in  both  Faridpur  and 
Dhaka ;  Hazratpur,  in  Dhdka ;  Easdlpur,  in  Dh&ka  and  Baqirganj ;  the 
Islands  of  Sondip  and  Shahbazpur ;  and  a  few  other  mahalls  which  I  have  not 
yet  identified,  •  belong  to  this  Sirkar.  Thus  we  see  that  the  greater 
portion  of  both  Sirk&rs  lies  between  the  Haring'ha(a  (Madhumati)  and  the 
TituM  Biver,  which  flows  between  Baqirganj  District  and  the  island  of 
Dak'hin  Shahbazpur.  At  the  mouth  of  the  Tituli^  we  And  the  Don  Manik 
Islands,  one  of  the  few  still  surviving  geographical  names  of  the  Portuguese. f 
Opposite  to  these  islands  we  have  mahall  N&zirpur,  which  we  &id  on  the 
maps  of  De  Barros  and  Blaev,  placed  rather  far  to  the  north.  Near  it,  we  also 
have  '  Fatiabas',^  the  chief  town  of  Sirkar  Fathabad.  The  whole  south  and 
south-east  of  Baqirganj  District  is  occupied  by  the  old  Chandradip 
zamind&ri,  which  according  to  some,  as  we  saw  above,  gives  name  to  the 
Simdarban.     On  Eennell's  map  it  is  marked  *  depopulated  by  the  Mugs.* 

Abulfazl  says  that  there  were  in  Sirk4r  Fathibid  three  classes  of 
zamindars,  which  perhaps  refers  to  the  independent  Afghdn,  Hindu,  and 
Portuguese  chiefs.  When  Akbar's  army,  in  1674,  under  Mun'im  Khiin- 
Khanin  invaded  Bengal  and  Orisa,  Murad  Khan,  one  of  the  officers, 
was    despatched    to    South-Eastern    Bengal.      He    conquered,   says    the 

oommon  name)  in  Bad^&  District,  i.  e.  west  of  the  Hugli,  I  would  be  inclined  to 
ideniify  the  Chandpur  near  this  'Ali(pdr  aa  the  place  where  the  Hnsain  dynasty  of 
Bengal  kings  had  its  home,  especially  because  Husain  first  obtained  power  in  the 
adjacent  district  of  Faridpur  (FathUblld),  where  his  earliest  coins  are  struck. 

The  Indian  atlas  (sheet  No.  121)  spells  '  Alaipur  *  Alypore,'  which  blots  out  eveiy 
historical  recollection,  and  places  it  moreover  wrongly  on  the  right  bank,  instead  of 
on  the  lefty  of  the  Atharabanki.  'Alaipur  is  a  flourishing  place  and  has  numerous 
potteries. 

*  Which,  like  the  name  of  the  Sirk&r,  reminds  us  of  JaWAjMin  Faih  Shah. 

f  Their  names  for  Hiltgll  (Porto  Piqueno)  and  for  Chafgaon  (Porto  Grande)  are  no 
longer  known ;  but  Sherpur  Firingi,  Firinglbazir,  Point  Palmyras,  still  remind  us  of 
their  former  importance  in  this  part  of  India. 

X  Yan  den  Broucke's  map  has  wrongly  Fathptlr. 
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Akbamfimah,  Sirk&rs  Bakld  and  Fathabad,  and  settled  there  ;  but  after 
some  time,  he  came  into  collision  with  Mukiind,  the  powerful  Hindii 
zamlnddr  of  Fathabad  and  Bosnah,  who,  in  order  to  get  rid  of  him, 
invited  him  to  a  feast  and  murdered  him  together  with  his  sons.*  This 
notice  helps  us  to  explain  a  remark  made  by  Grant  that  in  Shah  Shujd's 
rent-roll  (1658)  a  portion  of  Sundarban  land  had  for  the  first  time  been 
assessed  at  Bs.  8,454,  the  abadis  being  called  Murddkhanah.f  The  name  of 
Mukund  still  lives  in  the  name  of  the  large  island  *  Char  Mukundia'  in  the 
Ganges  opposite  Faridpiir.  This  Mukund  is  the  same  zamindar  whom  the 
Padishahnamah  wrongly  calls  *  Mukindra  of  Bosnah.'  His  son  Satrjit 
gave  Jahangir's  governors  of  Bengal  no  end  of  trouble,  and  reftised  to 
send  in  the  customary  pesJcJcash  or  do  homage  at  the  court  of  Dh&k6.  He 
was  in  secret  understanding  with  the  Hdjahs  of  Koch  Bihar  and  Koch  Hajo, 
and  was  at  last,  in  the  reign  of  Sh^hjahan,  captured  and  executed  at 
Dhdka  (about  1636,  A.  D.)  One  of  his  descendants,  or  successors  in  the 
zaminddri,  is  the  notorious  Sit^rAm  Bai  of  Mahmudpur.J 

Another  Zamindar  of  Fathabad  is  mentioned  in  the  beginning  of 
Shahjah^n's  reign,  Majlis  Bayazid, — by  his  very  name  an  Afghan. 

The  Parganahs  to  the  south  of  Baqii^anj  are  called  on  the  maps 
*  Boozoorgoomedpore'  and  *  Arungpore,'  which  names  are  connected  with 
Buzurg  Umed  Khan,  son  of  Sh4istah  Khan  (Aurangzib's  governor  of 
Bengal  from  1664  to  1677)  and  with  Aurangzib,  *Arang'  being  a  cor- 
ruption of  Aurang.  East  of  these  two  Parganahs  we  have  Shiiistah- 
nagar.§  These  names,  though  they  do  not  perhaps  shew  when  the  mahalls 
were  reclaimed,  point  to  the  time  when  they  came  for  the  first  time  on  the 
Imperial  rent-roll. 

Sirkar  Fathabdd,  as  stated  above,  comprised  the  islands  of  Dak'hin- 
Shahbdzpur,  S  o  n  d  ip,  &c.  Of  the  latter  island  we  have  a  short  notice  by 
Caesar  Frederick,  the  Venetian  merchant,  who  travelled  in  Asia,  as  he  himself 
flays,  from  1563  to  1681.  He  left  Pegu  for  Chatigan  (ChWgaon),  "  between 


*  Ain  translation,  p.  874. 

t  Grant  derives  the  name  from  rrvwrdd,  and  hhdnah,  tlie  '  hoiiBe  of  desire ;'  but 
there  is  little  doubt  that  we  should  derive  it  from  Murdd  Kh&n,  '  Murad  Khan's 
clearance.'  I  do  not  know  to  what  part  of  B^qirganj  or  Faridpdr  the  name  was 
applied.     Grant  also  says  that  Murad  Ehanah  was  sometimes  called  Jeradkhanah. 

X  Journal,  As.  Socy.  Bengal,  for  1872,  Part  I,  pp.  58,  69.  Satrjft's  name  occurs 
in  the  name  of  the  town  of  Satrjltpur  on  the  Noboganga,  in  north-eastern  Jessore,  not 
far  from  Mahmddpur  (wrongly  called  Mahomedpore  on  all  modern  maps)  on  the 
Madhumati  and  from  the  old  town  of  Bosnah,  on  the  Alangk'hili  [EUenkalli]  Branch. 
Vide  Westland's  Jessore  Report,  p.  82. 

§  Shaistah  Khan's  real  name  is  Mirza  Abti  Talib ;  hence  we  find  in  Dhiki  District 
a  Tfi^h^b^d.    Nur  Jahin  was  Sh&istah  Khiin's  aunt ;  vide  Ain  translation,  p.  612. 
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which  two  places  there  was  much  commeroe  in  silver,"*  but  "  encountered  a 
*  Touffon'  {t^fdn,  cyclone),  which  take  place  in  the  East  Indies  every  ten 
or  twelve  years  ;  they  are  such  tempests  and  stormes,  that  it  is  a  thing 
incredible  but  to  those  that  have  seen  it/'  and  was  driven  to  Sondip.  "  And 
when  the  people  of  the  Island  saw  the  ship,  and  that  we  were  comming  a- 
land  :  presently  they  made  a  place  of  bazar ^  or  a  market,  with  shops  right 
over  against  the  ship,  with  all  manner  of  provision  to  eate,  which  they 
brought  down  in  great  abundance,  and  sold  it  so  good  cheape,  that  we  were 
amazed  at  the  cheapness  thereof.  I  bought  many  salted  kine  there  for  the 
provision  of  the  ship  forhalfaZarm^  apiece,  which  l^r^n^f  may  be  12  shill- 
ings 6  pence,  being  very  good  and  fat ;  and  4  wilde  hogges  ready  dressed  for  a 
Larine  ;  great  fat  hennes  for  a  Bizze  [pice]  a  piece,which  is  at  the  most  a  penny : 
and  the  people  told  us  that  we  were  deceived  the  half  of  our  money,  because  we 
bought  things  so  deare.  Also  a  sack  of  rice  for  a  thing  of  nothing  ;  and 
consequently  all  other  things  for  humaine  sustenance  were  there  in  such 
abundance,  that  it  is  a  thing  incredible  but  to  them  that  have  seen  it.  This 
Island  is  called  S  o  n  d  i  v  a,  belonging  to  the  kingdome  of  Bengala,  distant 
120  miles  from  Chatigan,  to  which  place  we  were  bound.  The  people  are 
Moores,  and  the  king  a  very  good  man  of  a  Moore  king,  for  if  he  had  been 
a  tyrant  as  others  be,  he  might  have  robbed  us  of  all." 

Balph  Fitch  also  was  about  the  same  time  in  south-eastern  Bengal.  He 
says,*'  From  Chatigan  in  Bengala  I  came  to  B  a  c  o  1  a  [Sirkar  Bakla]  ;  the  king 
whereof  is  a  Gentile  [Hindu],  a  man  very  well  disposed  and  delighted  much  to 
shoot  in  a  gun.  His  country  is  very  great  and  fruitful,  and  hath  store  of  rijce, 
much  cotton  cloth,  and  cloth  of  silke.  The  houses  be  very  faire  and  high 
builded,  the  streetes  large,  the  people  naked  except  a  little  cloth  about  their 
waste.  The  women  wear  great  store  of  silver  hoopes  s^out  their  neckes  and 
armes,  and  their  legs  are  ringed  with  sUver  and  copper,  and  rings  made  of 
elephants  teeth. 

^  From  Bacola  I  went  to  6  e  r  r  e  p  o  r  e,{  which  standeth  upon  the  river 
Ganges,  the  king  is  called  Choudery.  They  be  all  here  abouts  rebels  against 
their  king  Zebaldun  Echebar  :§  for  here  are  so  many  rivers  and  islands, 

•  The  export  of  silver  from  Pegd  to  Bengal  may  have  sapplied  the  Bengal  mints 
with  silver.  Sir  A.  Phayre  and  Dr.  T.  Oldham  speak  of  the  export  of  gold 
from  Burma  to  the  Goromandel  coast.  Considerable  quantities  of  silver  may 
aJso  have  come  from  Asam,  where  silverpieoes  even  for  small  fractions  of  a  rupee  were 
current. 

t  LiH  (^jl/).  Ain  translation,  pp.  23, 87.  It  is  so  called  from  L&ist&n  in  Persia. 

X  Sherpdr  Firingi,  marked  by  Yan  den  Brouoke  a  little  south  of  Idrakpur,  on  the 
Dalasarf,  in  Parganah  Bikramp^,  where  £ij^  Ballil  Sen's  residenoe  was.  It  is  not 
giv^i  on  modem  maps. 

§  The  first  &  is  a  constant  misprint  for  I :  JaUUuddln  Akbar. 
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that  thej  flee  from  one  to  another,  whereby  his  horsemen  cannot  prevail 
against  them.     Great  store  of  cotton  cloth  is  made  here. 

''Sinnergan  [Sunn^rgion]  is  a  towne  six  leagues  from  Serrepore, 
where  there  is  the  best  and  finest  cloth  made  of  cotton  that  is  in  all  India. 
The  chief  king  of  all  these  coimtries  is  called  Isacan,*  and  he  is  chiefe  of  all 
the  other  kings,  and  is  a  great  friend  to  all  Christians.  *  *  *  I  went  from 
Serrepore  the  28th  November  1682  for  Pegu." 

S  o  n  d  i  p  was  only  conquered  in  the  end  of  1666  (middle  of  Jumada 
II.,  1076),  when  Dil&war  Kh4n  Zamlndar  submitted,  though  not  without 
^       fighting,  to  Aurangzib's  army  that  invaded  Chatg&op. 

I  have  a  few  words  to  say  on  the  hypothesis  which  has  ofben  been 
started,  that  the  whole  of  the  Sundarban  was  once  in  a  flourishing  condition. 
No  convincing  prooff  has  hitherto  been  adduced ;  and  I  believe,  on  physical 
V  grounds,  that  the  supposition  is  impossible.  The  sporadic  remains  of  tanks, 
gh^ts,  and  short  roads,  point  to  mere  attempts  at  colonization.  The  old 
Portuguese  and  Dutch  maps  have  also  been  frequently  mentioned  as 
afibrding  testimony  that  the  Sundarban,  even  up  to  the  16th  century,  was 
well  cultivated ;  and  the  difficulty  of  identifying  the  mysterious  names  of  the 
five  Sundarban  towns  Pacaculi,  Cuipitavaz,  Noldy,  Dipuria  (or 
Dapara),  and  T  i  p  ar  i  a,  which  are  placed  on  the  maps  of  De  Barros,  Blaev, 
and  Van  den  Broucke  close  to  the  coastline,  has  inclined  people  to  believe 
that  they  represent  "  lost  towns."  Now  the  first  of  these  five  towns,  from. 
its  position,  belongs  to  the  Sundarban  of  the  24-Parganahs,  and  the  second 
(Cuipitavaz)  to  that  of  Jessore  District,  whilst  the  remaining  three  lie 
east  of  it.  But  Pacaculi  is  either,  as  Col.  Gastrell  once  suggested  to  me,  a 
mistake  for  Pacacuti,  i.  e,  pakkd  kofhi,X  &  factoiy  or  warehouse,  erected 
by  some  trading  company,  as  we  find  several  along  the  Hugli  ;  or  it  stands  for 
Penchakuli,  the  name  of  the  tract  opposite  the  present  month  of  the 
Damudar,  or  a  little  above  the  northern  limit  of  the  Sundarban.  Cuipitavaz 
I  have  no  hesitation  to  identify  with  Khal(fatdb4d.§  Van  den  Broucke 
also  places  it  correctly  south-east  of  Jessore.  Noldy  is  the  town  and  mahall 
of  Noldi  (Naldi)  on  the  Noboganga,  east  of  Jessore,  near  the  Madhumati. 
Dipuria  is  Dapara,  or  Daspara,  south-east  of  Baqirganj  station,  near  the 
right  bank  of  the  Titulia,  still  prominently  marked  on  RennelFs  map  ;  and 
Tiparia  cannot  stand  for  anything  else  but  the  district  of  Tiparah,  which  is 
correctly  placed  north-east  of  Daspara. 

*  ^TbH  Khin.  Abal  Fazi  calls  him  '  king  of  Bha^ff/  and  says  that  twelve  zamindars 
were  under  him.  He  was  powerful  enough  to  make  war  with  Koch  Bihar.  Vide  Kin 
translation,  p.  842,  note. 

t  Westlaud,  Jessore  Beport,  p.  281. 

}  Houses  are  either  kachchd  [mnd-honses],  or  pakkd,  brick  or  stone-bnilt. 

§  The  letter/ ofben  tnms  in  Bangali  top;  hence  Khalifatabad  becomes  Kolipit- 
ibid.    Thus  Firuzpur  becomes  Perojepore. 
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The  old  Portuguese  and  Dutch  maps,  'therefore,  prove  nothing.  They 
support  the  conclusion  which  I  drew  from  Todar  Mali's  rent-roll,  that  in  the 
24-Farganahs  and  Jessore  the  northern  limit  of  the  Sundarhan,  omitting 
recent  clearances,  was  in  the  fifteenth  century  much  the  same  as  it  is 
now.  But  considerable  progress  must  have  been  made  in  Baqirganj 
District,  as  we  see  from  the  numerous  accessions,  during  that  period, 
to  the  Imperial  rent-roll. 

Of  other  names  given  on  old  maps  along  the  southern  boundary  of  Bengal, 
we  have  (above  Noldy)  Nao  Muluco(?),  Buram  (Borhun,  in  the  24- 
Parganahs)  ;  Maluco  (Bhaluk6,  on  the  Kabadak,  ?)  ;  west  of  them, 
Agrapara  and  X o r  e,  (Agrapard  and  Dak'hineshor,  north  of  Calcutta)  ; 
and  on  the  other  side  of  the  Hugli,  A  b  e  g  a  c  a,  which  seems  to  be  some 
Amgichha,  unless  it  is  slightly  misplaced  and  refers  to  Ambika  (Kalnah)  ; 
Bernagar,  which  should  be  Barnagar,  on  the  other  side  of  the  river 
below  Xore  ;  B  e  t  o  r  (?)  as  on  Blaev*s  map,  and  B  e  1  o  r,  (?)  on  that  of  De 
Barros.  Van  den  Brouke*s  map  gives,  in  Hugli  District,  Sjanabath  (Jah&n- 
4b4d) ;  Sjandercona  (Chandrakona)  ;  Cannacoel  (Kan&kul)  ;  Deniachali 
(Dhonek*hali) ;  Caatgam  (Satgaon) ;  Tripeni  (Tiipani,  theMuhammadan  form 
of  Tribeni)  ;  Pandua  (Pag^^ah) ;  Sjanegger;  Basanderi  (the  old  mahall  Ba- 
sandhari),  where  Van  den  Broucke  makes  the  remark,'  t  Bosh  Sanderie  altoaar 
Alexandre  M.  gestuyt  werd,  *  the  bush  Sanderie  where  Alexander  the  Great 
was  stopped !' 

Again,  along  the  lower  Ganges  the  old  maps  have  B  i  c  a  r  a  m  (Bikram- 
pur,  south  of  Dhaka)  ;  Belhaldy;  Angara  (Angaria,  at  the  confluence 
of  the  Kirtinasa  and  the  Megna) ;  Sornagam  (Sunndrgaon) ;  Dacca  ; 
Mularangue;*  Bunder  (Bandar,  *  harbour')  ;  Nazirpur,  mentioned 
above ;  BulneiorBulnee,  ?;  Guacalaor  Gucala,  perhaps  a  mistake 
for  Bacala ;  Noorkulyor  Noricoel,  as  Van  den  Broucke  gives  it,  (Norikol, 
due  south  of  Dhaka,  and  a  little  south  of  the  right  bank  of  the  Kirtin&sa)  ; 
S  u  n  d  i  V  a  (Sondip  Island) ;  J  u  g  a  d  i  a  (Jogdiah  in  Noak'hali  near  the 
Little  Phani,  mentioned  in  the  ' Alamgimdmah  as  an  Imperial  th^nah,  and 
often  quoted  as  the  seat  of  English  and  French  factories  in  the  eighteenth 
century)  ;  Traquetea, ?;  Maua,  or  Moua,  and  A 1  v i a,  for  which 
Van  den  Broucke  gives  Mava  and  Alvia,  ?  ;  J  e  ff  e  r  i,  on  Van  den  Broucke's 
map,  the  same  as  liennell's  Jeffri,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Phani,  right  bank. 

The  coast  of  Arakan  on  the  maps  of  De  Barros  and  Blaev  is  broken  up 
into  numerous  islands  as  the  Sundarban  coast :  it  looks  as  if  some  of  them 
belonged  to  Bengal.  Thus  we  find  Bulua  and  Bacala,  which  must  refer  to 
Bhalualr  in  south  Tiparah  and  Bakla.  Chokuria  may  be  identified  with 
Chukuria,  marked  on  modem  maps  opposite  Maskal  Island,  on  the  Mamori 

*  As  this  place  is  marked  on  an  island  soath-west  of  Dhika,  it  seems  to  be  Mul- 
nadangi  in  the  south  of  Char  Maknndi6. 


*  { 
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Biver,  as  tbanah  and  sal%olah ;  1)ut  the  names  Irabu,  Maoa  (perhaps  a 
mere  repetition  of  the  Maua  given  above),  Santatolj,  Orieton,  are  unknown 
to  me. 

Blaev's  map  (PI.  IV)  and  the  Chart  of  the  empire  of  the  Grand  Mogul  by 
N.  Sausson  (A.  D.  1652)  give  opposite  Chatigam  (Chittagong)  a  town,  called 
Bengala  or  Bengola.  Purchas  (a  compiler  who  never  came  to  India)  says 
in  his  '  Pilgrims,' ''  Gouro,  the  seat  Eoyall,  and  Bengala  are  faire  Cities.  Of 
this,  the  Gulfe,  sometimes  called  Gangeticus,  now  beareth  name  Golfo  di 
JBengala,^*  Kennell,  in  his  '  Memoir,'  mentions  the  town  as  being  given  '*  in 
some  ancient  maps  and  books  of  travels ;  but  no  traces  of  such  a  place 
exist."  But  he  says  that  it  is  placed  near  the  eastern  branch  of  the 
Ganges,  and  that  it  may  have  been  carried  away  by  the  river  (Ganges  P). 
Lately  also,  a  writer  in  Mookeijea's  Journal  (Dec.  1872),  Mr.  H.  J.  Eainey, 
published  an  imaginative  account  of  the  submersion  of  this  now  lost  city, 
which  in  his  opinion  had  given  name  to  the  kingdom  of  Bengal.  But  the 
town  is  nowhere  mentioned  by  Muhammadan  historians,  nor  by  Ibn 
Batdfah,  Csesar  Frederick,  and  Ralph  Fitch  who  were  in  ChatgaoQ,  nor  by  De 
Barros  and  Van  den  Broucke.  The  probability,  therefore,  is  that  no  such  town 
ever  existed,  and  that  the  name  was  put  on  Blaev's  map  from  Purchases 
statement ;  or  else  the  name  '  Bengola'  is  a  mere  corruption  of  what 
we  call  a  '  Bungalow'  (^OJ!ij,  bangalah),  or  a  '  Flagstaff  Bungalow,'  of 
which  we  find  several  marked  on  District  maps  of  Chittagong  along  the 
KaranphuH  Biver,  as  early  as  on  Kennell's  chart.  However,  this  mysterious 
town  is  not  to  be  identified  with  the  place '  Dianga'  given  by  Van  den 
Broucke  half  way  between  Chittagong  and  Rammoe  (Bamu,  or  Bambu*), 
because  Dianga  is  the  Dak'hindanga  or  the  Brahmandinga,  both  on  the 
Sangd  River,  south  of  Ch&tgax)n,  where  saltgolahs  still  exist.f 

Regarding  the  State  of  Codavascam,  which  the  old  maps  place  east  and 
north-east  of  Chatgaoi^,  vide  Wilford's  Essay,  As.  Researches,  Vol.  XIV, 
p.  450. 

The  province  of  Ch^tgaon  was  no  secure  possession,  and  seems  to  have 
been  alternately  in  the  hands  of  the  kings  of  Bengal,  the  Rajahs  of  Tiparah, 
and  the  kings  of  Arakan.  In  750  A.  H.  (A.  D.  1350),  about  which  year 
Ibn  Batutah  was  in  Chatgdon,:^  it  belonged  to  king  Fakhruddin  of 
Sunn&rgaon.  That  year  falls  within  the  reign  of  the  Arakanese  king 
Meng-di,  who  is  said  to  have  reigned  from  A.  D.  1279  to  1385,  or  106 
years,§  when  the  king  of  Thu-ra-tan  (Bengal),  called  Nga-pu-kheng,  courted 

*  The  mosfc  soiLth-easfeerly  point  to  which  the  Mnghnls  advanced. 

t  The  word  '  dangi,*  which  oocors  so  often  in  geographical  names  in  Bengal, 
signiaes  <  high  land'. 

X  Galled  in  Lee's  translation  ^;t>^OM«.     Begarding  Fakhmddm  vide  below. 

§  Vide  Sir  A.  P.  Fhayre's  History  of  Arakan,  Joarnal,  A.  S.  Bengal,  for  1844,  p. 
45.    Tho^ra-tan  Bir  Arthur  Fhayre  identifies  with  SunnargaoQ. 

30  UH 
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his  alliance.  About  1407,  again,  the  king  Meng-tsau-mwun  fled  to  Bengal, 
and  witnessed  the  war  between  Bajah  Kdns  and  Jannpur.  He  was 
ultimately  restored  to  his  throne  with  the  help  of  Bengal  troops  ;  but  he 
became  ''  tributary  to  the  king  of  Thu-ra-tan,  and  from  this  time  the  coins 
of  the  Arakan  kings  bore  on  the  reverse  their  names  and  titles  in  the 
Persian  character.  This  custom  was  probably  first  made  obligatory  upon 
them  as  vassals  ;  but  they  afterwards  continued  it  when  they  had  recovered 
their  independence,  and  ruled  the  country  as  far  as  the  Brahmaputra  River, 
Meng-tsau-mwun,  having  got  rid  of  his  allies^  meditated  a  change  of 
capital." 

In  1512,  Chatgaon  was  conquered,  according  to  the  Kaj  Mala,*  by  the 
Rajah  of  Tiparah,  who  drove  away  Husain  Shah's  garrison.  Whether  the 
Eajah  of  Tiparah  kept  it  for  any  time  is  doubtful ;  for  in  1517,  "  John 
de  Sylvera  was  invited  by  the  king  of  Arakan,  and  he  appears  to  have  gone 
to  Chatigam,  then  a  port  of  that  king's  dominions.f"  Anyhow,  we  can  now 
understand  why  Nu9rat  Shah,  Husain  Shah's  son,  should  have  invaded  Chaf- 
gdon  ]%  but  although  popular  belief  ascribes  to  his  invasion  tbe  first 
Muhammadan  settlements  in  the  District,  it  is  clear  from  the  preceding  that 
his  invasion  cannot  have  been  the  first. 

It  is  not  known  how  the  District  was  again  lost ;  but  during  tbe  troubles 
of  Sher  Shah's  revolution,  the  Mughul  invasion,  the  aggressions  of  the  Portu- 
guese, and  the  Bengal  Military  Bevolt,  Chatgaon  did  not  belong  to  BengaL 
If,  therefore,  Todar  Mall  in  1582  included  it  in  his  rent-roll,  he  did  so  on 
the  principle  on  which  he  included  Kalinga  Pan^pat  and  Sirkar  Bajah- 
mandri  in  the  rent-roll  of  Ofisa.§ 

The  Eastern  JB^ontier. 

The  eastern  frontier  of  Muhammadan  Bengal  extended  from  Sunn&r- 
g&on  and  the  Megna  (but  in  Shalijahan's  reign,  from  the  Phani  Biver 
over  southern  and  western  Tiparah)  northward,  and  then  passed  to  the  east 
including  the  District^f  Silhaf.  The  boundary  passed  along  the  southern 
slopes  of  the  Jaintiah,  Khasiah,  and  Garo  Hills  to  Mahall  Sherpur  in  northern 

•  Journal,  A.  S.  Bengal,  Vol.  XIX,  for  1850,  pp.  546,  546. 

t  Vide  Sir  A.  Phayre's  History  of  Pegu,  J.  A.  8.  B.,  1873,  pt.  I,  127. 

X  Por  particular»  vide  my  extract  from  the  TdHkh  i  Hamidi  in  Journal,  1872, 
Part  I,  p.  836. 

§  "  From  Satagam  [Satg&on-Hiigli]  I  travelled  by  the  country  of  the  king  of  Tipara, 
with  whom  the  Mogen  [Mags]  have  almost  continual  warres.  The  Mogen  which  be  of 
the  kingdom  of  Beoon  [Raikhaing,  Arakan]  and  Rame  [B&mti  j,  be  stronger  than  the 
king  of  Tipara,  so  that  Ghatigan,  or  Porto  Grando,  is  often  times  under  the  king  of 
Becon."     Ralph  Fitch, 

Muhammadan  historians  spell  the  word  '  Bakhaing*  ^J!Jc^j  Bdkha/ng^  or  give  the 
still  shorter  form  ^j  Rukh,  whence  De  Last's  "  Boch,  on  the  borders  of  Bengala." 


\^ 
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Maimansingh  to  the  right  bank  of  the  Brahmaputra  near '  Chilmari, 
and  from  here  along  the  ri^er  to  Mahall  Bhitarband,  which  formed  the 
north-east  frontier.  The  sirkars  that  lay  along  the  boundary  were  Sunndr- 
g&09,  Bdzuh4,  Silhati  and  G-'horag'hat ;  and  the  neighbouring  countries  to 
the  east  were  Tiparah,  Kachh&r  (the  old  Hirumba),  the  territories  of  the 
independent  Eajahs  of  the  Jaintiah,  Khasiah,  and  Garo  Hills,  and,  on  the  lefb 
bank  of  the  Brahmaputra,  the  Karibari  Hills,  the  zamindars  of  which  were 
the  Bajahs  of  Sosang.  They  depended  in  reality  on  the  powerful  kingdom 
of  Koch  HajOy*  the  *  Azo^  or  '  Amo^  of  old  maps,  which  extended  along  the 
lefb  bank  of  the  Brahmaputra  to  Kamrup.  In  the  Karibari  Hills,  the 
Muhammadans  possessed,  opposite  to  Chilm&ri,  the  old  frontier  thanah 
Hatsilah,  which  Rennell  still  marks  as  *  Hautchella.'  The  north-eastern 
frontier  was  never  absolutely  fixed.  Baritalah,  on  Van  den  Broucke's  map 
Barcithella,  was  looked  upon  as  a  frontier  town  till  the  beginning  of  Aurang* 
zib*s  reign. 

The  invasions  on  the  part  of  the  Asamese  were  as  numerous  as  the 
inroads  of  the  Muhammadans  into  Asam,  which  had  commenced  under  the 
successors  of  Bakhty&r  Khilji.  During  the  reigns  of  B4jah  Kans  and 
his  son,  the  Asamese  under  Chudangpha  (A.  D.  1414  to  1425)  conquered 
north-eastern  Bengal  as  far  as  the  Karataya  ;t  and  as  about  the  same  time 
Jaunpur  was  at  the  height  of  its  power,  successfully  encroaching  on  the 
western  frontier,  and  the  Bajahs  of  Tiparah  made  likewise  invasions,^  we 
may  assume  that  Bengal  under  the  kings  of  the  Kans  dynasty  was  most 
circumscribed.  With  the  restoration  of  the  Ilyas  Sh4hi  dynasty  (about 
A.  D.  1440)  and  the  gradual  downfall  of  Jaunpur,  Bengal  recovered  her 
ancient  limits,  and  entered  upon  her  most  flourishing  period.  The  invasion 
of  Husain  Shah  into  Elamrup  is  well  known  ;§  but  Kamrup  was  only  perma- 
nently annexed  in  1687,  when  Gauhatti  became  the  north-eastern  frontier 
of  Bengal. 

S  i  1  h  a  t,  as  we  shall  see  below,  was  conquered  in  A.  D.  1884,  and  the 
earliest  inscription  hitherto  found  there,  belongs  to  the  reign  of  Yusuf  Shah 
(A.  D.  1480).  North-western  Silhat  had  the  name  of  Lau(j[,  or  Laur,  and 
the  thanah  which  the  Muhammadans  established  there,  was  under  the 
commander  of  the  *  Iqlim  Mu'azzamabfid,'  *  the  territory  of  Mu'azzam&bad,' 
also  called  '  Mahmudabdd.'  The  exact  extent  of  Mu'azzamabad  is  still  un- 
known ;  but  the  name  occurs  on  coins  and  on  Sunnargdo^  inscriptions,  once  in 
conjunction  with  Laur,  and  once  with  Tiparah,  and  it  seems,  therefore,  as  if 
the  "  iqlim"  extended  from  the  Megna  to  north-eastern   Maimansingh   and 

•  Vide  Journal,  A.  8.  Bengal,  Part  I,  1872,  p.  53. 

t  So  according  to  the  Asani  Buraujt  ;  vide  Useful  Tables,  p.  273. 

t  lUjm^,  J.  A.  8.  B.,  XIX,  1850,  p.  542. 

§  J.  A  8.  B.,  1872,  Part  I,  pp.  79,  836. 
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the  right  bank  of  the  Surm&.  In  the  Ain,  we  find,  indeed,  under  Sirkir 
Sunnargdop,  a  Mahall  Mu'azzampur,  the  chief  town  of  which  lies  between 
the  Brahmaputra  and  the  Lak*hia  and  bears  the  same  name.  The  present 
inhabitants,  as  Dr.  Wise  tells  me,  know  nothing  of  its  ancient  renown ; 
and  the  only  old  building  is  a  ruinous  dargah,  called  after  a  saint  Shah 
Langar,  the  impression  of  whose  foot  draws  crowds  of  pilgrims  about 
the  time  of  the  I'd  ulfi^i*  festival.     The  saint  is  said  to  have  come  &om  Egypt. 

The  thanah  LlCir  is  also  mentioned  in  the  A'in  as  a  Mahall  of  Sirkar 
Silhat,  which  consisted  of  Partabgarh ;  Panchkhand ;  Banyanchang  ;  Bajua 
Bayaju  (?)  ;  Jaintia  ;  Haweli  Silhat ;  Satrk'handal ;  Lau4  ;*  and  Harinagar. 
The  author  of  the  Haft  Iqlim  calls  Silhat  repeatedly  "^^t^y*  Srihafy  and 
this  forms  explains  perhaps  the  '  Eeino  Sirote,'  which  De  Barros  and  Blaev 
give  instead  of  'Silhat'  (vide  PI.  IV).  The  town  of  Sirote  is  correctly 
placed  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Surma^  which  leaves  no  doubt  as  to  the 
identity  of  both  names. 

K  a  m  r  u  p,  which  also  appears  under  the  names  of  Kamrud,  Kamru, 
and  Kanwrd,  is  often  mentioned  together  with  Kamat^.f  The  Brahmaputra 
which  Ibn  Batut&l^  calls  the  *  Blue  River',  is  correctly  described  by  the  old 
traveller  as  comii^  from  the  mountains  of  Kamrup.  De  Barros,  however, 
and  Blaev  give  the  river  the  name  of  Caor,  and  show  it  as  flowing  from  the 
Eeino  de  Caor,  north  of  Comota  and  Sirote.  Wilford  identifies  Caor  with 
"  Goda  or  Gaur,  t.  e.  Gorganw,"  meaning  G'hargaon,  the  capital  of  A'sam. 
But  G'hargaon  (which  is  the  correct  spelling)  was  only  built  by  Chu-klun- 
pha,  between  A.  D.  1549  and  1563,  i.  e,  at  a  time  when  the  materials  had 
long  been  sent  to  Europe  from  which  De  Barros  in  Lisbon  wrote  his  book. 
It  seems,  therefore,  more  natural  to  compare  '  Caor'  either  with  *  Gaur/ 
the  old  name  of  northern  Silhat,  and  which  under  the  form  of  Gor  is  placed 
by  Blaev  north  of  Bengal^  or  with  the  name  of  the  Garos  who  inhabit  the 
hills  near  the  bend  of  the  Brahmaputra.  { 

The  south-east  frontier  was  T  i  p  a  r  a  h,  or  Tripura,  spelt  on  old  Muham- 
madan  inscriptions  Tipurah,  whence  perhaps  the  form  Tipora  given  by  De 
Barros  and  Blaev.  Abulfazl,  in  tlie  Ain  i  Akbari,  says — '*  Tiparah  is  inde- 
pendent ;  its  king  is  Bijai  Manik.     The  kings  all  bear  the  name  of  ^&nik,§ 

*  So  at  least  according  to  some  MSS.  Vide  my  text  edition,  p.  406,  whero 
^^^y»  is  a  misprint  for  (J^x^JLm,     Iti^  lies  at  the  foot  of  the  hills. 

t  For  Kymata  vide  below.  Husain  Sh&h  is  said  to  have  invaded  Kdmrup  and 
Kamat^  \  and  the  Ain  says,  Kamrup  and  Kamati  are  in  the  possession  of  the  Eajah 
Koch  Bihar. 

X  Begarding  Wilford's  identification  of  Sirotoy  vide  Asiatic  Besearohes,XrV,  pp. 
887,436.  The  places  which  Blaev  gives  between  Gor  and  Oaor,  as  Kandoana^ 
3iewat,  &o.,  are  mentioned  below. 

§  A<Haocding  to  the  Bajm^M,  the  kings  of  Gaur  had  conferred  this  title  on  the 
Tiparah  BiJahiL  It  is  impossible  to  reconcile  the  discrepancy  between  the  RajmiU 
and  the  Ain  as  regards  the  time  when  Bijai  Manik  reigned.     According  to  the  Am 
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and  the  nobles  that  of  Nar&yan."  The  military  power  was  estimated  at 
200,000  foot  and  1,000  elephants ;  and  numerous  invasions  of  Silhat  and 
Simnai^aon  by  the  Eajahs  of  Tiparah  are  mentioned  in  the  Eajm^&.  The 
old  capital  was  Udaipur,  or  Bangama^i,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Gumti. 
Hence  Van  den  Broucke  speaks  of  *  Oedapoer  and  Tipera  ;'*  but  on  his  map 
he  places  between  Tipera  and  the  Brahmaputra,  above  Bolua,  the  "  Eyk  van 
Udesse,"  which  is  not  marked  on  the  maps  of  De  Barros  and  Blaev.  As  he 
does  not  mention  Udesse  in  his  text,  the  name  is  either  a  mistake  for  Udai- 
pur,  or  he  has  been  misled  by  his  countryman  De  Laet,  who  says,  *'  Udessa, 
or  Udeza,  whose  metropolis  is  Jokanat  or  Jekanat,  the  furthest  province  of 
this  empire  to  the  eastward,  is  adjacent  to  the  Mag  kingdom,  whose  in- 
habitants are  most  ferocious  barbarians,"  and  who  thus  places  Oris&  (O^esa) 
and  Jagamath  near  Arakan. 

The  western  and  southern  portions  of  Tiparah  are  included  in  Todar 
Mall's  rent-roll  in  Sirkar  SunndrgaoQ ;  but  they  were  only  conquered, 
according  to  Grant,  in  Shahjah&n's  reign  ;  and  in  A.  D.  1728,  we  hear  of  a 
re-conquest,  when  the  district  was  placed  on  the  rent-roll  under  the  name 
of  Baushanabad. 

Before  going  further,  I  have  a  few  words  to  say  on  the  country  of 
J  d  j  n  a  g  a  r,  which  Stewart,  Stirling, Do wson,  and  Thomas  agree  in  identifying 
with  Tiparah.  Stewart  and  Dowson,  however,  also  apply  the  name  to  a 
portion  of  Orisd,  and  compare  the  word  with  the  name  of  the  town  of 
J6jpur,  north-east  of  Katak,  on ,  the  Baitarani.  Jajnagar  is  mentioned  as  a 
country  full  of  wild  elephants  (  ^-^jijkj^  )  in  the  fabaqat  i  Na^iri,  and  the 
two  Tirikh  i  Firuz  Shdhis,  i,  e.  up  to  about  A.  D.  14:40,  after  which  the 
name  disappears.  It  also  occurs  in  the  Ain ;  but  the  passage  refers  to  the 
reign  of  Hoshang  of  Mdlwah  (A.  D.,  1405  to  1434).t 

It  is  first  mentioned  as  lying,  together  with  Bang,  K&mrud,  and  Tirhut^ 
near  the  kingdom  of  Lak'hnauti  \X  and  when  Tughan  Khan  (*lzzuddin 
Abul  Fath  Tughril)  invaded  Jajnagar,  he  lefb  Lak'hnauti  city  in  Shawwdl, 
641,  and  arrived  after  about  a  month,  on  the  6th  Zi  Qa'dah,  at  Katdsan,  the 
frontier  of  Jajnagar. §  In  the  following  year,  642  [A.  D.,  1244],  the  B4i 
of  J&jnagar  invades  the  kingdom  of  Lak'hnauti,  and  first  seizes  on  Lak'hnor, 
which  above  was  identified  with  Ba^ha  (west  of*  the  Hugli),  where  he 
kills  the  jagirdar  Fakhruddin  Laghari,  and  then  marches  on  Lak'hnauti. 

he  would  have  reigned  towards  the  end  of  the  16th  century ;  but  the  Bdjm&U  places 
his  reign  much  earlier.    Jonmal^  Vol.  XIX,  for  1850,  p.  546. 

*  '*  The  conntries  of  Oedapoer  and  Tiparah  are  sometimes  independent,  sometimes 
imder  the  great  Mognl,  and  sometimes  even  under  the  king  of  Arakan." 

t  It  may  be  that  Da  k'hin  historians  use  the  term  to  a  later  period. 

t  Tab.  N^iri,  p.  163. 

§  Loc,  ctt.,  p.  244.  Katisan  has  not  been  identified.  The  HSS.  have  also  Eat&ei, 
and  Eatfcsin. 
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This  remark  would  seem  to  shew  that,  in  the  opinion  of  the  author  of 
the  7fthaq&t,  J4jnagar  lay  somewhere  west  or  south-west  of  the  Bardw&n  and 
Hdgli  Districts,  i.  e,  in  Jha^khand,  or  Chutia  Ndgpur. 

The  next  invasion,  on  a  large  scale,  was  undertaken  by  the  Emperor 
Balban,  who  in  his  pursuit  of  Sultan  Mughis,  about  A.  D.  1280,  marched 
from  Lak'hnautl  to  Sunnarg4on,  the  independent  Rai  of  which  makes 
himself  responsible  not  to  let  Mughis  escape  either  by  land  or  by  water. 
From  SunnargdoQ,*  Balban  arrives,  after  a  march  of  60  or  70  hos^  at  the 
confines  of  J&jnagar,  where  Mughis  is  surprised  and  killed. 

From  this  remark  by  Barani,  Stewart,  Stirling,  Thomas,  and  Dowsonf 
conclude  that  Jajnagar  corresponds  to  Tiparah  ;  and  the  eastern  parts  of  BJII 
Tiparah  certainly  lie  about  70  kos  from  Sunnargaon.  The  R4jmala,  however, 
does  not  state  that  Tiparah  had  the  name  of  Jajnagar. 

Jajnagar  is  again  mentioned  during  the  reign  of  Ghiyasuddin  Tughluq, 
when  Ulugh  Kh^n,  in  1323  A.  D.,  invades  Talinga,  Jajnagar,  and  Bedar  \X 
and  lastly,  when  Firuz  Shah,  after  his  second  unsuccessful  invasion  of  Bengal 
to  conquer  Sikandar,  returns,  in  1860,  from  Hazrat  Pan(jluah  to  Zafar^bad 
and  Jaunpur,§  where  he  stays  during  the  rainy  season.  He  then  marches 
over  Bih^  to  Jajnagar;  arrives  at  Satgath  (?),  the  B&i  of  which  retreats  ; 
then  comes  to  Baranasl,  the  residence  of  a  great  R4i ;  crosses  the  Mahindri, 
and  goes  for  some  distance  into  Talinga,  to  which  country  the  Bii  had  fled. 
Firuz  Shah  then  retreats,  passes  through  the  country  of  Rai  Parihan  [Bir 
Bhan  Deo,  Lucknow  Edition],  and  arrives  in  Padmawati  and  Baramtali, 
great  fields  for  elephants,  and  returns  quickly  to  Kafah.|| 

Lastly,  in  the  Aln  (my  text  edition,  p.  472, 1.  6),  Hoshang  of  Malwah 
goes  in  disguise  to  Jajnagar,  in  order  to  obtain  elephants. 

In  these  passages  it  is  clear  that  Jajnagar  represents  a  country  between 
Talinga  and  Bihar,  or,  as  expressed  in  the  Tabaqdt,  west  of  R&fha,  i,  «.,  the 

*  Barani,  p.  87.  The  Bibl.  Indica  Edition  has  Hajfnagar,  J&jinagar,  and  (once) 
J&jnagar. 

t  History  of  India,  Vol.  Ill,  pp.  112, 113.  The  Bibl.  Indica  Edition  of  Bad£onl, 
I,  p.  129,  calls  MoghiB  wrongly  Mu'izz,  and  says  that  he  had  gone  towards  Jajnagar 
and  Tarkilah  (or  N^-kflah,  as  the  Lncknow  edition  of  Badaoni  haa). 

t  Badaon(,  I,  223.    ripwson,  III,  234.     Baranf,  460. 

§  Zafarab^,  which  is  so  often  mentioned  by  Muhammadan  historians,  lies  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Gumti,  a  little  below  Jaunpdr,  which  lies  on  the  left  bank.  The 
xnapa  give,  of  coarse,  Jaflfarabad. 

II  Badioni,  I,  247.  Dowson,  III,  312  to  816.  Dowson  has  Ban&rasf,  for 
B£rana8i ;  and  Firishtah  (Lncknow  edition,  p.  147)  has  *  Banaras,  which  is  the 
residence  of  the  lUu  of  J&jnagar.' 

Ea^  is  called  in  the  Kin  '  Ka^ak  Banaras ;'  and  from  the  account  translated  by 
Dowson  from  'Afif  it  is  clear  that  sonth-westem  Orisa  is  meant,  although  the 
oomparison  of  J^nagar  and  J^piiir  may  be  redundant.  Bennell  in  his  Bengal  Atlas 
(Hap  YII)  gives  a  Baramtali  in  Singhbhdm,  near  northern  Mayurbhai^. 
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ifdld  districts  of  western  Orisa,  Chutia  N£gpur,  and  the  eastern  portions  of 
the  Central  Provinces,  of  which  Batanpiir,  Bastar,  and  Sirgnja  are  also 
mentioned  in  the  Ain  as  hunting  places  for  wild  elephants.  But  it  is 
remarkable  that  Barani,  in  relating  Balban's  expedition,  places  J&jnagar 
70  kos  beyond  SunnargaoQ,  whilst  in  his  account  of  Tughluq  Shah's  reign 
he  gives  the  same  name  to  a  district  near  Talinga ;  and  we  are  forced  either 
to  believe  that  there  were  two  Jajnagars,  one  famous  for  elephants  near 
south-western  Bengal  (Tabaqat  i  Naqiri,  Barani,  Firuzsh4hi,  Ain),  and 
another  in  Tiparah  or  south-eastern  Bengal  (on  the  testimony  of  a  single 
passage  in  Barani)  ;  or  to  assume  that  there  was  in  reality  only  one 
Jajnagar,  bordering  on  south-western  Bengal,  and  that  Barani  in  the  above 
single  passage  wrote  Sunn&rgaoQ  by  mistake  for  S4tgaon,*  which  l^ould 
remove  all  difficulties. 

The  Northern  Frontier, 

From  Bhitarband,  near  the  bend  of  the  Brahmaputra,  and  in  later 
times  from  G-auhatti  in  Kamrup  over  K'hontag'hat,  the  frontier  passed  along 
the  southern  portions  of  Koch  Bihar  to  Mahall  Patg&on,  or  Patgram  (west 
of  Koch  Bihdr),  which  is  mentioned  by  Mughul  historians  as  the  frontier- 
town  in  the  extreme  north,  and  from  there  along  the  foot  of  the  hills  and 
forests  of  Sikkim  and  Nepil  to  the  northern  portions  of  Pdmiah  District. 
Thus  by  far  the  greater  portion  of  what  is  now-a-days  called  the  Koch  Bihar 
Division,  did  not  belong  to  BengaL 

The  Sirkars  along  the  northern  frontier  were  G'horag'hdf,  Panjrah, 
Tajpur,  and  Puiiiiah. 

The  inhabitants  of  northern  Bengal  according  to  the  fabaqat  i  N&9iri 
were  the  Koch,  Mech,  and  Tharu  tribes,  whose  Mongolian  features  struck 
the  first  invaders  as  peculiar.f 

The  Rajahs  of  Northern  Bengal  were  powerful  enough  to  preserve  a 
semi-independence  in  spite  of  the  numerous  invasions  from  the  time  of 
Bakhtyar  Khilji,  when  Debkot,  near  Dinajpiir,  was  looked  upon  as  the  most 
important  military  station  towards  th&  north. 

During  the  fifteenth  century,  the  tract  north  of  Eangpiir  was  in  the 
hands  of  the  Kajahs  of  K  a  m  a  t  d  (^(Q,  to  which  country  passing  allusion 
was  made  above.  The  kingdom  is  prominently  marked  as  '  Eeino  de  Comotah,' 
or  Comotay,  on  the  maps  of  De  Barros  and  Blaev  (PL  IV).     The  town  of 

•  Baranf  8  statement  of  the  distance  of  70  kos  would  admirably  suit  SatglLon ; 
it  would  bring  ns  to  Mayorbhanj  and  western  Chutia  Nagpur. 

f  For  *  Third'  Stewart  has  Neharu,  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  author 
of  the  Tabaqat  means  the  Thards  of  Mithila.  Vide  Dalton,  Ethnology  of  Bengal,  p. 
126 }  J.  A.  S.  B.,  1872,  Part  I,  p.  66. 

The  Pddiahdlmdmah  says  of  the  Asamese  also  that  they  resemble  in  features  the 
Qariiqalpaks  of  southern  Siberia. 
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K&matd,  or  Kamat&pur,  lay  on  the  eastern  bank  of  tlie  Darl4  river,  which 
flows  south-west  of  the  town  of  Koch  Bihar,  and  joins  the  Brahmaputra 
near  Bagwah.  The  river  near  its  confluence  with  the  Brahmaputra,  sepa- 
rates mahall  Bhltarband  from  Bahirband.  The  town  itself  and  the  Darla 
river  are  correctly  marked  on  the  old  maps.  Buchanan  estimated  the  circum- 
ference of  Kamatapur  at  nineteen  miles ;  the  palace,  as  in  the  case  of  Bur- 
mese and  Chinese  towns,  stands  in  the  centre.  History  informs  us  that 
Kamata  was  invaded,  about  1498  A.  D.,  by  Husain  Shdih,  and  legends  state  y 
that  the  town  was  destroyed  and  Nilamba,  the  last  Kdbnata  Kajah,  was 
taken  prisoner.  He  escaped,  however,  and  disappeared  ;  but  people  believe 
that  at  some  time  in  future  he  will  be  restored. 

The  K&mata  family  was  succeeded  by  the  Koch  dynasty,  to  which  the 
present  Mah4rdja  of  Koch  Bihdr  belongs.  The  new  E&jas  secured  their 
possessions  by  erecting  along  the  boundary  a  line  of  fortifications,  many  of 
which  are  still  in  excellent  preservation. 

The  prevalence  of  human  sacrifices  in  Koch  Bihar  is  known  from  the 
Ain.  The  Haft  Iglim  has  the  following  :  "  There  is  a  cave  in  this  country, 
which,  according  to  the  belief  of  the  people,  is  the  residence  of  a  Deo.  The 
name  of  the  Deo  is  Ai,  and  the  people  are  zealous  in  their  worship.  Once 
a  year  they  have  a  feast,  when  they  kill  all  sorts  of  animals  found  in 
the  country,  believing  that  the  meritoriousness  of  the  slaughter  comes  firom  v 
Ai.  They  likewise  kill  on  the  same  day  the  Bhogis,  who  are  a  class  of  men 
that  have  devoted  their  lives  to  Ai,  saying  that  Ai  has  called  them.  From 
the  time  they  become  Bhogis,  they  may  do  what  they  like ;  every  woman 
is  at  their  command,  but  after  one  year  they  are  killed." 

The  first  European  traveller  that  visited  Koch  Bihar  was  Ralph  Fitch. 
He  says :  "  I  went  from  BengaJa  into  the  country  of  Couche  or  Quicheu, 
which  lies  25  days' journey  northwards  from  Tanda.  The  king  is  a  Gentile ; 
his  name  is  Suckel  Counse  ;*  his  country  is  great  and  lieth  not  far  from 
Cauchin  China  :  for  they  say  they  have  pepper  from  thence.  The  port  is 
called  Cacchegate.f  All  the  country  is  set  with  bamboos  or  canes  made 
sharp  at  both  endes  and  driven  into  the  earth,  and  they  can  let  in  the  water 
and  drown  the  ground  above  knee  deep,  so  that  men  nor  horses  can  pass. 
They  poison  all  the  waters  if  any  wars  be.  Here  they  have  much  silk  and 
musk  and  cloth  made  of  cotton.  The  people  have  ears  which  be  marvelous 
great,  of  a  span  long,  which  they  draw  out  in  length  by  devises  when  they 
be  yotmg.     There  they  be  all  Gentiles,  and  they  will  kill  nothing.  They  have 

*  Shnkl  €k)Bain ;  vide  raj  eaaay  on  Koch  Bihir  and  As^m,  Journal,  As.  Soc.  Bengal, 
1872,  Part  I,  p.  53. 

t  J.  e.  the  place  where  the  merchants  from  China  meet.  Cacchegate  is  Chichi- 
ko%i,  north  of  the  town  of  Koch  Bihdr  and  south  of  Baksa  Fort,  Long.  89®  SG',  in  the 
Bengal  Dliars.    It  is  now  British. 
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hospitals  for  sheep,  goats,  dogs,  cats,  birds,  and  for  all  living  creatures. 
When  they  be  old  and  lame,  they  keep  them  until  they  die.  If  a  man 
catch  or  buy  any  q^ick  thing  in  other  places  and  bring  it  thither,  they  will 
give  him  money  for  it  or  other  victuals,  and  keep  it  in  their  hospitals  or  let 
it  go.  They  will  give  meat  to  the  ants.  Their  smal  mony  is  almonds, 
which  often  times  they  use  to  eate." 

As  Ealph  Fitch  mentions  Chichakota,  and  the  '^lamgimdmah  Kan- 
thalb&ri,*  as  belonging  to  the  Koch  fiihar,  it  follows  that  portions  of  the 
Du^  must  have  once  belonged  to  Koch  Bihar. 

Aurangzib's  army  under  Mir  Jumlah  took  Koch  Bihar  on  the  19th 
December,  1661,  when  the  town  was  called  'Alamgimagar,t  a  name  which 
has  not  come  into  use ;  and  the  imperial  collectors  expected  to  raise  a 
revenue  of  eight  lak'hs  of  rupees,  whilst  in  Prince  Shuja's  rentroll  of  1658 
Koch  Bihar  is  put  down  as  yielding  Ks.  3,27,794. 

On  Van  den  Broucke's  map,  the  whole  Himalaya  tract,  from  northern 
Bihar  to  Asam,  is  called  '  *T  Byk  van  Kagiawarra,*  or  the  realm  of  Raj4war4 
and  in  the  text  he  says,  that  *'  Kagiawara  consists  of  several  separate 
countries,  which  sometimes  fight  the  Great  Mogul,  and  at  other  times  are 
forced  to  submit."  Of  these  several  countries  he  mentions  on  the  map  'T 
Byk  van  Morang  and  'T  Byk  van  Jesval,  which  latter  naqae  is  also  given 
on  Blaev's  map  and  will  be  remarked  on  below. 

The  Morang  was  entered  by  Mughul  troops  in  the  beginning  of 
Aurangz'>b's  reign.  We  first  hear  of  an  expedition  led  by  Mirzi  Khan, 
Faujdar  of  Darbhanga,  and  Ildh  Virdi  Kh&n,  Faujdar  of  Gorak'hpur,  against 
the  refractory  zamindar  of  Morang  (beginning  of  1075,  or  end  of  A.  D. 
1664).  Mirza  Khan  died  during  the  expedition ;  but  lUh  Virdi  Khan 
returned  with  fourteen  wild  elephants  and  nine  presentation  elephants.  J 
In  the  end  of  1079  (beginning  of  1669),  Ma'96m  Khdn  reported  that  a  false 
Shuja'  had  appeared  in  Morang  and  had  caused  disturbances  there,  and 
Ibrahim  Khan  and  Fidai  Khan  received  orders  to  capture  him  wherever  he 
shewed  himself,  and  to  send  his  head  to  Court.  Lastly,  in  1087  (beginning 
of  1676),  we  hear  of  a  conquest  of  Morang,  but  no  particulars  are  given. 

*  West  of  Kan^lialb&H,  the  maps  give  a  place  called  Mog^lmorri  [Mnghalmarf], 
evidentlj  the  scene  of  a  fight  with  Mughal  troops.  Another  Mughal m4H  lies  between 
Bardwiin  and  Jahlnnbdd ;  a  third  between  Medinipur  and  Jalesar,  where  Akbar's 
troops  defeated  D&iid  Shah  (Aia  translation,  p.  376)  $  and  a  foarth,  eight  miles  north 
of  Medinipur. 

t  Thiinah  Sangr&mgarh,  one  of  Aarangzfb's  frontier  thilnahs  near  Noak'hilf, 
had  received  the  same  name  in  allusion  to  the  title  of  the  emperor. 

t  * Al/tflmgimdmah,  pp.  860, 876.    Madsvr  i  'AnarngM,  pp.  64,160. 
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Blaev's  Map  of  Bengal  and  of  the  Mughnl  Empire. 

The  map  of  Upper  Iddia  by  William  and  John  Blae^  (PI.  IV)  is  taken 
from  their  "  Theatrum  Orbis  Terrarum,"  Amsterdam,  1645  to  1650,  VoL 
II,*  and  is  based  upon  the  Portuguese  and  Dutch  charts  that  existed  at 
the  time,  and  upon  the  descriptions  of  European  travellers.  As  far  as 
Bengal  is  concerned,  it  is  a  reprint  of  De  Barros'  map,  and  represents, 
therefore^  the  knowledge  which  European  geographers  had  of  Bengal  about 
1540.  In  point  of  accuracy  it  is  much  inferior  to  Van  den  Broucke's  map 
of  1660,t  given  in  Valentyn's  work.  But  the  map  is  of  great  interest,  as 
it  helps  us  to  unravel  the  difficulties  in  Terry's  enumeration  of  the  provinces 
of  Bengal  and  other  portions  of  the  Dihli  empire,  J  which  has  alscf  been 
followed  by  the  Dutch  traveller  De  Laet  in  his  "  India  Vera"  (Amsterdam, 
1631),  and  of  which  traces  may  still  be  found  on  Van  den  Broucke*s  map. 
It  is  with  a  view  to  explain  the  extraordinary  configuration  of  Bengal  on 
the  old  maps  that  I  have  given  the  present  chapter  a  place  in  this  essay. 

From  a  glance  at  the  map,  it  will  be  seen  that  our  early  geographers 
had  no  information  of  the  extent  and  situation  of  the  countries  which  we 
now-a-days  call  the  Central  Provinces  and  Chutia  Nagpur.  Hence  Gwiliar, 
Narwar,  and  (on  Van  den  Broucke's  map)  Milwd,  bound  Bengal  on  the  west ; 
the  Santal  mountains  are  continued  eastwards  to  meet  the  As&m  mountain- 
chains,  and  places  belonging  to  the  Central  Provinces  have  been  put  north 
of  Bengal. 

Terry  enumerates  the  following  provinces  as  belonging  to  the  Mughal 
empire — 1.  Candahore,  Qandahdr  ;  2.  Cahul ;  3.  Multan;  4.  Saiacan^ 
Hijik^n,  a  sirkar  of  Sindh  ;  5.  ^iwjAror,  Bhakkar ;  6.  Tatta;  7.  Soret 
with  Jonagar,  Sorat'h  with  Junagarh;  8.  Jesselmeere ;  9.  Attok;  10. 
Peniahf  Panjab  ;  11.  Chishmeerdj  Kashmir ;  12.  Banchish^  "  the  chief  city 
is  called  Bishwr  ;  it  lyeth  east,  somewhat  southerly  from  Chishmeere,  from 
which  it  is  divided  by  the  Kiver  Indus."  Here  we  have  the  first  misplace- 
ment. Terry  means  Bangash  and  Bajor  (Sawad,  Swat)  ;  but  for  East,  he 
should  have  said  West. 

*  Capt.  J.  Wsterhonse  drew  my  attention  to  a  copy  of  this  work  in  tlie  Library 
of  tlie  As.  Society. 

f  MattHeas  Van  den  Broncke  was  Land-Voogd,  or  governor,  of  ChoromandeL 
which  included  Bengal,  from  1658  to  1664,  during  which  time  he  compiled  the  map 
in  the  Vth  Volume  of  the  *  BeflchryTing  van  Choromandel*  in  Fran9ois  Valentyn's 
*  Oud  en  Niew  Oost  Indien',  Amsterdam,  1728.     (Library,  As.  Soc.  Bengal,  No.  2266.) 

J  Edward  Terry  was  chaplain  to  Sir  Thomas  Row,  the  Ambassador  to  Jahan- 
gir's  Court,  and  was  later  Rector  of  the  Church  at  Greenford,  Middlesex.  He 
presented  his  *  Voyage  to  East  India,'  in  1622,  shortly  after  his  return  to  England, 
to  the  then  Prince  of  Wales  j  but  he  only  published  it  in  1665,  when  he  was  sizty-foor 
years  old. 
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13.  Jangapore^ "  the  chief  city  so  called ;  it  lieth  upon  the  River 
Kauly  one  of  those  five  rivers  which  water  Peniab."  (?)  De  Laet  has 
'  Jengapor  or  Jenupar/  between  Lahore  and  Agra.  14.  Jenhoy  east  of 
Peniab,  Chamba.  15.  Dellee*  Dihli.  16.  Bando  ;  *  it  confineth  Agra 
to  the  west.'  This  is  B^ndhu,  or  Bandhugafh,  south-east  of  Agi-ah. 
17.  Malwa;  18.  Ghitor ;  19.  Gujarat;  20.  Ghandis,  Khdndesh ;  21. 
Berar,  with  the  chief  city  Shapore  ;f  22.  Narwar ;  23.  Gwaliar;  21. 
Agra ;  25.  Sambal,  Sambhal,  or  Murddab&d  District.  26.  "  Bakar,  the 
chief  city  called  Bikaneer,  it  lyeth  on  the  west  side  of  the  Biver  G-anges." 
The  whole  remark  seems  to  be  erroneous.  27.  Nagracot,  Nagarkot  or 
Kangrah.  28.  Siba^  "  the  chief  city  is  called  Hardware^X'  29.  Kakares^ 
the  principal  cities  are  called  Dekalee  and  Burhola.**  Terry  means  the 
Gakk*har  District,  the  chief  cities  of  which  were  Dangali  and  Pharwalah  ;  vitle 
Xin  translation,  p.  621.  Terry  also  remarks  that  the  Caucasus  (Hima- 
laya) divides  Kakares  from  Tartaria,  which  accounts  for  its  northern  position 
on  Blaev's  map.  30.  Gor^  **  the  chief  city  so  called  ;  it  is  full  of  mountains ; 
the  Biver  Sersily,  a  tributary  imto  Ganges ^  has  its  beginning  in  it." 
VideS2. 

31.  Bitan,  ''  the  chief  city  so  called  ;  the  Biver  Ganda  waters  it,  and 
falls  into  the  Ganges  in  the  confines  thereof.''  This  is  Pai^hdn,  the  form 
used  by  Abulfazl  for  PafhAn,  or  Pathanko(.  Terry  evidently  means  the 
whole  hill  tract  of  the  Sirmur  range,  as  far  as  the  Alaknand^.  It  is, 
however,  possible  that  he  meant  the  Markanda ;  but  this  river  does  not 
flow  into  the  Ganges.  The  error  in  the  position  of  Pitan  is  remarkable, 
as  Terry,  DeLaet,  and  Blaev  give  Temmery  (a  Dutch  spelling  for  Dhamerl, 
the  old  name  of  Nurpur,  near  Pathankot)  between  the  Bavi  and  Nagarko( 
(Ktograh). 

32.  Kandttana^  "  the  chief  city  is  called  KarTiahatenha ;  the  Biver 
Sersily  parts  it  from  Pitan.  This  and  Gor  are  the  north-east  bounds  of  this 
Monarchy."  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Kanduana  is  Gondwanah  (Central 
Provinces),  of  which  the  capital  is  Gacha-Katanga  (Jabalpur)  ;  vide  Ain 
translation,  p.  367.  If  Gor  is  the  north-east  boundary  of  the  empire,  it  is 
the  Gaur  of  Silhaf,  mentioned  above,  or  the  G&ro  HiUs.  Sersily  is.a  misprint 
for  Sersity,  the  Saraswatl,  which  after  the  Jamun4  is  the  principal  (legendary) 

•  "  Which  signifies  an  Heart,  and  is  seated  in  the  heart  of  the  MoguVs  territories." 
Terry,    This  unfortunate  etymology  shews  however  that  Terry  knew  some  Persian, 
becaase  he  cleverly  disposes  of  the  final  yd.     Similarly,  he  derives  '  Khusran,'  from 
iij^  and  jt ;  and  '  Snl^n  Kborram'  from  ^^  ka/ram,  liberality ! 

t  Shahpur,  built  by  Sulf^  Morad,  Akbar's  son,  six  kos  south  of  Bilapur,  now  in 

ruins. 

t  I  do  not  know  whether  the  country  near  Haridw^r  was  ever  called  Si'ba.     In 
the  Ain,  a  parganah  of  the  Bisat  Jalandhar  Duab  is  called  Sibah. 
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tributary  of  the  G-anges.  The  map  follows  the  legend  and  makes  the 
Saraswati  flow  into  the  Ganges  near  Helobass  (lUhbas,  the  old  name 
of  Ilahab^d).*  De  Laet  increases  the  confusion  by  calling  the  Sersily 
'  Perselis.'  But  the  passage  need  no  longer  exercise  commentators.  Blaev's 
map  clearly  shows  how  erroneously  the  early  geographers  arranged  the 
provinces. 

33.  Patna,  "  the  chief  city  so  called  ;  the  River  Ganges  bounds  it  on 
the  west ;  Sersily  on  the  east ;  it  is  a  very  fertile  Province." 

34.  Jesualy  "  the  chief  city  is*  called  Raiapore  ;  it  lieth  east  of  PatnaP 
Van  den  Broucke  puts  Jcsual  east  of  Morang ;  and  Blaev's  map  marks  it 
as  a  country  for  elephants.  It  seems,  therefore,  that  Baipur  in  the  Central 
Provinces  is  meant,  the  elephant  country  par  excellence,  though  the 
name  *  Jesual'  is  not  clear  to  me. 

35.  Mevat^  "  the  chief  city  is  called  Narnol ;  it  is  very  mountainous." 
This  is  Mewat,  south-west  of  Dihli,  with  Namol.  I  am  at  a  loss  to 
understand  how  Mewat  could  have  been  placed  so  far  away  from  Dihli  ;  but 
Blaev*s  map  shows  why  Terry  and  De  Laet  mention  it  here.  The  error  was 
not  even  detected  by  Van  den  Broucke,  who  places  'T  Ryk  van  Mewat  east 
of  the  Brahmaputra,  south  of  *  Cos  Assam. *t 

36.  Udessa,  "  the  chief  city  called  Jekanat ;  it  is  the  most  remote  part 
east  of  this  empire."  De  Laet  says :  It  is  the  furthest  province  of  this 
empire  to  the  eastward,  is  adjacent  to  the  Maug  kingdom,  whose  inhabitants 
are  most  ferocious  barbarians."  DeBarros  and  Blaev  have  avoided  this 
mistake ;  Van  den  Broucke,  however,  places  'T  Ryk  van  Udesse  north  of 
BoUua  (Bhaluah),  between  Tiparah  and  the  Brahmaputra.  But  Orisa  and 
Jaganudt'h  are  meant.  The  spelling  Udessa  is  clearly  a  transliteration 
of  *-^5j*,  Udesa,  and  DeLaet  has  overlooked  the  identity  of  *  Orisa' 
and '  Udessa.* 

37.  Bengala. 

It  would  take  me  too  far  from  my  subject,  were  I  to  enter  on  the 
identification  of  the  places  in  western  India  on  Blaev*s  map.  I  hope  to  do 
60  at  a  future  period,  or  would  rather  leave  the  task  to  Mr.  E.  Lethbridge, 
who  has  lately  published  valuable  extracts  &om  De  Laet*s  work  in  the 
Calcutta  Review. 

*  According  to  tHe  legend,  the  Saraswati,  whicH  is  lost  in  the  sand  east  of 
Bhatinda  District,  joins  the  Ganges  helow  the  grownd  at  Ilahab&d.  Hence  at  Tribeni 
and  other  places  in  Bengal,  wherever  two  rivers  leave  the  Ganges,  we  find  the  names 
Saraswati  and  Jamuni  repeated. 

t  The  London  edition  of  1655  has  '  Jesnat.'  De  LaSt  has  "  Jesnal,  whose 
metropolis  is  Baiapore  or  Bagapore,  lies  to  the  east  of  Patna,  and  north-west  of 

Bengala." 

{  Asam  is  often  called  Kooh  Asam. 
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Pabt  II.— historical. 

The  Muhammadan  period  of  the  history  of  Bengal  may  be  convenieutly 
divided  into  five  parts — 

I.  The  ^  Initial  period/  or  the  reigns  of  the  governors  of  Lak*hnauti 
appointed  by  the  Dihli  sovereigns,  from  the  conquest  of  Bengal  by  Muham- 
mad Bakhtyar  Khilji,  A.  D.  1203  to  1338  A.  D. 

II.  The  period  of  the  independent  kings  of  Bengal,  from  1338  to  1538. 

III.  The  period  of  the  kings  of  Sher  Shah's  family  and  their  Afghan 
successors,  from  1538  to  1576. 

IV.  The  Mughul  period,  from  1576  to  1740. 

V.  The  Nawabi  period,  from  the  accession  of  'All  Virdi  Khfin,  in  1740, 
to  the  transfer  of  Bengal  to  the  E.  I.  Company. 

In  the  following  pages,  I  shall  principally  treat  of  the  first  and  second 
periods. 

I. 

The  Initial  Pebiod  (1203  to  1338,  A.  D.) 

The  first  period  has  been  almost  exhaustively  described  by  Mr.  E. 
Thomas  in  his  *  Initial  Coinage  of  Bengal,'  published  in  the  Journal  for 
1867,  in  which  he  details  the  results  of  his  examination  of  selections  made 
from  13,500  pieces  of  silver,  accidentally  found  in  Koch  Bihar  in  August, 
1863.  I  can,  therefore,  with  regard  to  this  period,  merely  give  a  few 
interesting  inscriptions  which  have  since  turned  up,  and  note  a  few  coins — 
second  gleanings  from  the  Koch  Bihar  trouvaille — which  are  in  the  Society's 
cabinet. 

Of  the  following  inscriptions  belonging  to  the  Initial  Period,  one  was 
received  from  General  Cunningham,  and  the  others  from  Mr.  Broadley,  who 
handed  over  to  the  Society  in  all  twenty-two  rubbings,  which  I  have  de- 
ciphered and  translated.  The  original  stones  are  either  attached  to  old  public 
buildings  in  the  town  of  Bihar,  or  are  preserved  in  the  Museum  of  that  place.* 

No.  1.  The  TughHl  Inscription  of  Bihar,  [B.  C] 

^>i|  e.^4*-  jiA^\)  ft*Jl  ^Ui  J^\  J  jj]^  |S*J)  ^uu. 

II  lCL  )  ,^j]  iJu.  f*:^*^]  ^  *v.  ail  jliJ    ^J^] 

*  Together  with  the  rubbings,  Mr.  Broadley  made  over  to  the  Society  readings  of 
several  early  Muhammadan  coins  of  importance,  and  also  a  few  notes  on  the  Muham- 
madan buildings  of  the  town  of  BihlLr.  The  ooins  have  since  passed  into  the  collection 
of  Col.  Guthrie,  and  have  been  published  by  Mr.  E.  Thomas  in  his  '  Second  Part  of 
the  Initial  Coinage  of  Bengal'  (about  to  be  reproduced  in  this  Journal).    The  "  notes" 
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This  building  was  ordered  to  be  erected  daring  the  days  of  the  reign  of  the 
Majlis  i  *Alf^  the  great  Ehin,  the  exalted  Ehiqin,  'Izzul  haq  waddm,  the  help  of 
IsUtm  and  the  Mnslims,  the  helper  of  princes  and  kings,  Ab  al  Fat  h  fii  g  hr  il,  the 
Bojal,  may  God  perpetuate  his  reign !  The  slave,  Mubirak  Khan,  the  Treasarer*— 
may  Ood  grant  acceptance  ! 

In  the  month  of  Muharram,  640,  [July,  1242,  A.D.] 

The  inscription  is  a  large  slab  of  basalt,  and  is  at  present  in  the 
Bihar  Museum.  It  was  found  let  into  brick  work  on  the  north  side  of  the 
great  Dargah,  to  protect  the  doorway  from  rain.  A  photozincograph  of  it 
was  published  by  me  in  this  Journal  for  1871,  Pt.  I,  PL  vii. 

It  is  of  interest  to  remark  that  South  Bihar  was  under  the  Lak'hnauti 
governors  from  Bakhty&r  Khilji*s  time. 

Tughril  in  631  (A.  D.  1233-34)  succeeded  Saifuddin  Aibak  as  governor 
of  Lak'hnauti,  in  which  office  he  continued  till  the  5th  Zi  Qa*dah  642  (or  4th 
April,  1245),  on  which  day  he  was  forced  to  cede  his  office  to  Qamaruddin 
Timur  Eh&n.  Tughril  was  appointed  to  Audh  ;  and  Timur  Eh4n  remained 
in  Lak'hnauti  till  29th  Shawwal,  644,  (or  9th  March,  1247)  on  which  daj 
both  he  and  Tughril  died.* 

The  following  are  the  governors  of  Bengal  from  Saifuddin  Aibak  to 
Bughr4  Khan.  The  dates  differ  slightly  from  Mr.  Thomas's  list  on  p.  8  of 
his  *  Chronicles.' 

Saifuddin  Aibak.     Dies  at  Lak'hnauti  in  631.     Tabq,,  p.  239. 

'Izzuddin  Abul  Path  fughril  Tugh&n  Kh4n,  governor  from  631  to  6th 
Zi  Qa'dah,  642.  Tdbq,,  p.  245.  He  withdraws  to  Audh,  and  dies  on  the 
29th  Shawwal,  644. 

Qamaruddin  Timur  Khan,  governor  from  5th  Zf  Qa'dah,  642,  to  29th 
Shawwal,  644,  when  he,  too,  dies.     Tabq,,  p.  246. 

Ikhtiyaruddin  Yuzbak  fughril  Kh&n,  proclaims  himself  king  under  the 
title  of  Sultan  Mughisuddin.  Perishes  in  Kamrup.  Tahq,y  p.  263.  No 
dates  are  given. 

Jalaluddin  Mas'iid,  Malik  J&nf  Khilji  £[h4n,  becomes  governor  on  the 
18th  Zi  Qa'dah,  656  (or  17th  Nov.,  1258).     Tahq.,  pp.  206,  225. 

'Izzuddin  Balban,  was  governor  in  657,  in  which  year  he  was  attacked 
bj  Tdjuddin  Arsal4n  Khan  Sanjar  i  Khwarazmi,  who,  however,  was  captured 
or  killed  by  'Izzuddin.     Tahq,,  p.  267.t 

are  of  little  value,  and  are  moreover  inoomplete,  so  that  I  can  only  give  my  read- 
ings and  translations  of  the  Bihar  insoriptiona.  They  are  marked  'B.  C  (Bihir 
Collection.) 

•  Tahaqdti  Ndfiri,  pp.  246,  246,  where  Tog^uil  is  called  T^gliril  Togl^izi  Khan. 
Hence  the  tdrCkh  on  p.  246  is  wrong,  and  for  Hn  we  have  to  read  m/m.  '  T°gluril' 
signifies  a  kind  of  faJcon  or  hawk,  and  iughriX  shitdant  like  ahwnqdr  shuAaUf  means 
*  to  die.'     '  Shnnqir*  also  is  a  kind  of  falcon. 

t  Henoe  Tajaddin  Arsalan  Khan  shonld  not  be  put  among  the  governors  of 
Bengal. 
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Muhammad  Arsalin  Tatar  Khan,  Bon  of  Arsalfin  Khan  Sanjar.  He 
had  heen  for  some  time  governor,  when  the  emperor  Balban  ascended  the 
throne  (664).     Barani,  p.  66.     After  a  few  years  he  was  succeeded  bj 

Tughril,  who  procMmed  himself  king  under  the  name  of  Sulfan 
Mughisuddin.     His  fate  has  been  mentioned  above.     No  dates  are  given. 

Bughra  Khdn,  Na^iruddfn  Mahmud,  second  son  of  emperor  Balban. 

No.  2.     The  Bdrahdari  Inscription  of  Bihdr.    [B.  C] 

This  inscription  abo  belongs  to  the  time  of  the  early  governors  of  Ben- 
gal ;  but  unfortunately  the  first  half  with  the  name  of  the  governor  is  want- 
ing. Its  date  however,  A.  H.  663,  shews  that  it  belongs  to  the  time  of 
Muhammad  Arsal&n  Tatar  Khan,  governor  of  Bengal  in  the  end  of  the  reign 
of  Nftfiruddin  Mahmtid  of  Dihll.  The  inscription  was  found  in  the  yard 
facing  the  shrine  of  Sh4h  Fazlullah,  Barahdari  Mahallah,  Bihar. 

iLmj^  ifjJ>J\  ir^*  ^  *^  *l)^  i^UJi  jb^  ^^  ^  y  AJjUf  j  Alir  ♦  # 

jU*Jr  J  i»UA*j  ^^^  ,t,4ifi-.  ^^jlfr  c^^Ue^cr*  j^  e^^l  «^^Vl  *V«v 

H  ^^1  (X^  U^Uiij  uy^t  UaiXms 

•  •  may  Qod  (perpetuate)  his  mle  and  governorship,  and  may  He  oaase  his  edifice 
to  remain  in  the  realm  *  *  by  the  erection  of  this  blessed  tomb  in  the  months  of  the  year 

*  *  Snl^n  Sh6h,  (O  Gk)d,  illnminate  his  grave,  and  whiten  his  forehead,  and  make  his 
grave  a  garden  of  the  gardens  of  Paradise,  bnt  do  not  make  it  a  pit  of  the  pits  of 
fire  I).  On  Saturday  evening,  the  18th  Jnmada  I,  663.  The  architect  is  their  §  slave, 
who  is  obliged  bj  their  rewards,  M^jd  of  Kabnl.     [8th  March,  1265.] 

No.  8.     The  Kai  Kdus  Inscription  ofKagol  B.  V,  Nos.  1  and  2. 

A  rubbing  of  this  inscription  was  received  from  General  Cunningham. 
Its  date  is,  curious  to  say,  the  same  as  that  of  the  Kai  Kaus  inscription  of 
Ghmgarampur,  published  by  me  in  the  Journal,  for  1872,  p.  103.  Mr. 
Thomas  has  published  coins  of  this  king,  bearing  the  dates  691,  693,  694, 
695  (Chronicles,  p.  149),  and  the  cabinet  of  the  As.  Soc.  of  Bengal  contains 
two  clear  specimens  of  691,  and  696  (Lak'hnauti  mint). 

The  inscription  is — 

jKil^]  p&xJi  Ji\^   ^))  ^UJ)  uHr^  ^    e/^i-Jl^y^^  ^1 

*  The  text  has  a  dnal. 
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^^dJI  ^  XJ^jII  ^U-i    ^^jUJI  jy^JJ^]  jiiaj]    •  •  •  •   ixij^   aUI  jJU. 

jx«,  iju- ^J^i  ^  1^1  L^  ir^  •^'i^  ^^-^  ^'  r'*^'  e^^  t!' 

Tliia  Jami'  Mosqne  was  bailt  during  the  reign  of  the  great  SnlUn,  the  owner  of 
the  necks  of  nations,  the  master  of  the  princes  of  the  Turks  and  the  Persians,  the  lord 
of  the  crown  and  the  signet,  RuknnddunjA  waddin  [KaiKaujsShdh,  the 
king,  son  of  a  king  who  was  the  son  of  a  king,  the  right  hand  of  God's  Viceregent,  the 
helper  of  the  Commander  of  the  Faithful,  and  during  the  goyemorship  of  the  great 
Kh&n,  the  exalted  Khiqan,  Ikhtiyar  ul  haq  waddin,  the  Khin  of  the  Kh&ns  of  the 
East  and  of  China,  the  Second  Alexander,  FiruzAitigin  Snl^an,  (may  God  perpe* 
tuate  his  rule !)  **  [by]  the  victorious,  the  invincible,  the  champion,  Ziyauddaulah 
waddin  Ulugh  Khin,  may  God  perpetuate  his  rule  and  increase  his  benefits! 
On  the  Ist  day  of  Muharram,  of  the  year  697.     [19th  October,  1297]* 

*  This  inscription  contains  what  Mr.  Thomas  calls  an  unusual  reiteration  of  the 
words  ihnu  sulfanin  ihni  snJfdn,  which  is  perhaps  more  unusual  on  coins  than  on 
inscriptions.  But  the  spirit  of  pride  that  breathes  in  the  words  is  apparent,  when  we 
compare  with  it  the  legend  of  the  coins  struck  in  Tirhut  by  the  rebel  fiahadur, 
given  in  Badaoni  II,  p.  298. 

In  Baziyah's  Bengal  coinage  (Thomas,  Chronicles,  p.  107),  I  read  for  ij^jo  which 
has  no  sense,  5t>^'0,  mumiddatUf  *  the  helper,'  the  same  as  x^lj.  *  Eaziyah'  stands  for 
'  Baziyat  unnisa,'  t.  e.  one  who  among  women  is  looked  upon  with  favour. 

I  also  take  this  opportunity  to  give  my  reading  of  the  Na^iruddin  Mahmdd  In- 
Bcription,  published  by  Mr.  Thomas  in  his  Chroniolesy  p.  129,  an  inscription  which  in 
style  is  similar  to  the  above  Kai  K&ds  inscription.  General  Cunningham  tiR«i  favored 
the  Society  with  a  rubbing  of  it. 

^  ^*3/|  wlij  iSUU    ^ill  ^^MsJ\    fiJU*  iV^P  ^     ijUJ\  »OA    [  ^^xj  ] 

*  This  building  was  erected  during  the  reign  of  the  groat  Sultan,  the  owner  of 
the  necks  of  nations,  Na9irudduny£waddin,  the  king  of  kings,  who  protects 
the  people  of  the  Faith,  the  heir  of  the  kingdom  of  Solomon,  the  lord  of  the  signet  in 
the  kingdom  of  the  world,  AbulMuzaffarMahmudShiih,  theson  of  the  king 
(may  God  perpetuate  his  rule  and  kingdom  !),  by  order  of  the  learned  and  great  Malik 
A'aamQutlughKhanBahaulhaq  waddin,  the  Malik  of  the  Maliks  of  the 
Eastern  Provinces  and  China,  B  al  b  an  the  Shamsi  [slave  of  Shamsuddin  Iltitmish] 
during  the  period  of  his  governorship,  may  his  high  qualities  endure  !  On  the  10th 
Bajab,  652.' 

From  this  it  will  be  seen  that  A'zam  Qutlugh  Khin  (Balban)  does  not  call  himself 
Malik  vl  'Alarn  •  the  Malik  of  the  world,'  but  almalik  uZ  *dlim,  *  the  learned  Malik.* 
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The  reading  of  the  name  '  Aitigin'  or  '  beautiful  moon/  in  this 
inscription  was  suggested  by  Mr.  Bedhouse,  and  I  gladly  correct  my  reading 
rtgin  in  the  Kai  K4iis  inscription,  published  by  me  in  the  Journal  for  1872, 
p.  103,  where  the  correct  name  of  the  builder  is  Zafar  Kh&n  Bahram  Aitigin, 
the  Eoyal  (sulidnt).^ 

The  date  of  this  inscription  is  the  latest  yet  discovered  of  Kai  Kaus's 
reign. 

Kai  Kaus  seems  to  have  been  succeeded  by  bis  brother  Shamsuddin 
Firuz  Shah  (I).  Mr.  Thomas  quotes  coins  of  this  king,  dated  702,  715,  720, 
722,  and  the  cabinet  of  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal  has  three  specimens, 
struck  at  Lak'hnauti,  with  clear  dates  706  and  715,  and  (slightly  doubtful) 
710. 

Three  inscriptions  of  Piruz  Sh4h  have  hitherto  been  found,  of  which 
one,  dated  1st  Muharram,  713,  or  28th  April,  1313,  was  published  by  me  in 
this  Journal,  for  1870,  Part  I,  p.  287.t  The  other  two  inscriptions  are  from 
Bihar,  and  are  dated  709  and  715.  They  reveal  that  Firuz  Shah  had  a  son 
Hatim  Khan,;{  who  in  those  two  years,  and  probably  in  the  interval,  was 
governor  of  Bihdr. 

No.  6.     The  Fir<iz  Shdh  (I)  Inscription  of  BiUr.     [B.C.] 

Uiljl  ^^^  i^JI  ^IUmJI  V  u^  (  ^  )  '^'NW  »;^^'  ^^  ^ 

*XU  Jl  ^lU-J)  ^)  ^U.  ^"U.  j*J|  •  .  ^jXki)  JoUl  J  jWI  J^] 

This  (additional  P)  bnilding  was  ereoted  in  the  reigpi  of  the  great  Saltan 
Shamsnddnny&waddinAbul  Mnzaffar  Firus  S  hah,  the  king,  (may  Qod 
perpetuate  his  kingdom  and  his  rule!)  and  dnring  the  governorship  of  the  jnst  and 
liberal  Kh4n,  the  champion  of  God,  **H&tim  Khan,  the  son  of  the  king,  may  God 
perpetuate  his  mle !  The  weak  slave  Mnhammad  Hosain  Tak'harorf.  Daring  the 
months  of  the  year  709.     [A.  D.,  1809.] 

A  plate  of  this  inscription  was  published  in  this  Journal,  for  1871 
Part  I,  PI.  viii.     The  inscription    itself   is  attached   to  a  lofty  gateway 
which  together  with  an  arched  hall,  fast  falling  to  decay,  and    a  roofless 
mosque,  forms  the  remains  of  what  tradition  calls  Hatim  Khan's  palace. 
It  stands  on  a  gentle  eminence,  due  east  of  the  Bihar  mountain. 

•  Or,  we  might  at  once  translate,  <  the  Sulfdn ;'   for  sulfdn^,  as  abstract  noun 
ooonrs  on  numerous  coins ;  vide  Proceedings  A.  S.  Bengal,  for  June,   1870,    p.   162. 
The  translation  of  the  other  portions  of  the  inscription  is  here  confirmed. 

t  Where  in  the  third  line /or  ^f^lf|  read  ^yiff. 

{  Besides  the  four  eons  mentioned  by  Mr.  Thomas,  Chronicles,  p.  148. 
82  If  X 
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No.  6. 
j^'yl  tt/-^l )  ^^l^^r^  (JSu: Jl  ^IkLJI  Ly^  i^s^\  lei*  ^ 


•^  u/<  rW  t>^»^iy^i  ^tf?-y  1  '^^^  3  i^^.  <>'i^'  j^i  w*^ 


This  mosque  was  built  in  the  reign  of  the  great  SnIUn  Shamsndduny& 
waddinAbnlMnza  ff  a  rFirnzShah,  the  king,  and  during  the  governorship 
of  the  Khaq^n  of  the  age,  known  asH&timKhan,  may  God  cause  their  shadows 
to  last !  The  slave,  who  trusts  in  GK)d  and  hopes  for  His  mercy,  the  meanest  of 
mankind,  Bahriim,  son  of  H&ji,  may  God  turn  to  him  and  may  He  pardon  his  parents ! 

On  the  first  day  of  the  month  of  Bajab  of  the  year  716.     [1st  October,  1815.] 

This  inscription,  a  fine  slab  of  basalt,  leans  against  the  wall  of  the 
Chhoti  Dargah  in  Bihar. 

Two  other  sons  of  Firuz  Shah,  Shihabuddin  Bughdah  Shah  and  the 
well  known  Ghiy£suddin  Bahadur  Shah,  struck  coins  as  *  kings  of  Bengal' 
during  the  lifetime  of  their  father.  Of  the  former,  Mr.  Thomas  says 
(Chronicles,  p.  194) — ^**  Neither  history,  incidental  biography,  nor  numis- 
matic remains  avail  to  do  more  than  prove  the  elevation,  as  they  seem  to 
indicate  the  brief  and  uneventful  rule,  of  Shih4buddin  Bughdlah  Shah.  No 
date  or  place  of  mintage  is  preserved."  However,  the  cabinet  of  the  Asiatic 
Society  possesses  two  specimens,*  one  of  the  same  kind  as  published  by  Mr. 
Thomas  (Chronicles,  PI.  VI,  No.  4),  and  a  new  variety,  containing  the  same 
legend,  but  with  the  letters,  on  the  obverse,  close  together,  and  with  a 
instead  of  the  star  on  the  reverse.  The  former  fortunately  contains  a 
complete  margin,  with  the  clear  legend — 

&jUjum  j  JU  (2jU>  ^Uuw  ^^i^Cb  i/iLA)\  (ObA  ^j^ 

This  silver  coin  was  struck  at  Ldk'hnauti  in  the  year  718. 

Mr.  Thomas  looks  upon  the  d  in  the  name  of  this  king  as  the  Hindi  5, 
which  is  so  often  interchanged  with  J  re.  This  maybe  the  case,  inasmuch  as 
Shihab,  according  to  Muhammadan  custom,  would  assume  the  name  of  his 
grandfather  1^,  hughrd  jf  but  in  India,  people  seem  early  to  have  substituted 
a  ddl  for  the  re  ;  hence  we  find  in  the  Ain  the  form  {j^  hughdi,% 

Ghiyasuddin  Bahadur  Shah  was  the  last  of  the  Balbani  kings  of  Bengal. 
"  In  A.H.  733,  Muhammad  ibn  i  Tughluq  is  found  issuing  his  own  coin  in 

*  Evidently  Baba  B6jendralila  Mitra's  selections  from  the  Koch  Bihar  hoard« 
f  Which  signifies  a  male  '  Bactrian  camel*  (with  two  humps).    The  spellings 
given  in  dictionaries  are    \j^y,  -  1/^  .  jki  ^  j^y,  -  sJo  -  \yiy»» 
X  Vide  my  Kin.  translation,  p.  148. 
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Bengal,  and  Bahadur,  defeated  and  put  to  death,  contributed  an  example  to 
insurgent  governors  in  his  own  skin,  which  was  stuffed  and  paraded 
through  the  province  and  the  empire."*  And  already  the  year  before,  we 
find  that  a  palace  had  been  built,  or  renovated,  in  Bihdr  for  the  Imperial 
Ifdihj  which  tradition  still  calls  the  '  sukiinat,'  or  residency. 

No.  7.     The  Sukunat  Inscription  ofBihdr.  [B.C.] 

This  high  and  world-adorning  gate,  and  this  lofty,  heaven -toaching  portico, 
were  renewed  in  the  reign  of  the  Khalifah,  the  asylnm  of  the  world,  whose  conrt  is 
the  heaven,  the  Lord  of  the  kings  of  the  universe,  the  ruler  of  mankind  who  gives 
security  and  safety  to  the  people  of  the  Faith,  the  heir  of  the  kingdom  of  Solomon, 
AbulMujihid  Muhammad,  son  of  Tughluq  Shah,  the  Sultan,  (may  his 
kingdom  and  rule  be  perpetuated !).  On  the  first  day  of  the  blessed  month  of 
Bama»n,  732,  A.  H.  [27th  May,  1382]. 

From  this  time  till  the  beginning  of  the  10th  century,  Southern  Bihdr 
as  remarked  above,  remained  detached  from  Bengal,  and  followed  the  fortunes 
of  the  empires  of  Dihli  and  of  Jaunpur. 

Muhammad  Tughluq's  governors  of  Lak'hnauti,  Satg4on,  and  Sunnar- 
eaon  did  not  long  remain  undisturbed,  and  the  death  of  Bahram  Khdn, 
governor  of  the  last  province,  was  the  commencement  of  new  revolutions, 
which  led  to  the  establishment  of  a  line  of  independent  kings. 

II. 

The  Second  Pekiod,  ob  the  peeioi)  op  the  Independent  kinos  of 

Bengal  (1338  to  1638,  A.D.) 

For  this  period  I  shall  take  the  kings  singly,  and  collect  for  each  reign 
whatever  new  information  I  have  been  able  to  gather  from  the  rubbings 
received  from  General  Cunningham,  Dr.  J.  Wise,  and  Mr.  E.  V.  Westmacott, 
C  S.,  and  from  unpublished  Bengal  coins  in  the  Society's  cabmet. 

I  have  also  compared  the  corresponding  chapter  of  the  Bii/dzussaldfin 
with  the  statements  given  in  the  Tabaq&t  i  Akbari  and  in  Firishtah. 

The  Une  of  the  independent  kings  commences  with 

♦  Thomas,  Chronicles,  p.  200. 
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I.    Fakhmddi^  Abul  Miua£Dur  MubaYak  Sha'h. 

He  had  been  Sildhddr,  or  armour-bearer,  to  Bahrain  Kh&n,  the  Dihli 
governor  of  Sunnargaon,  and  on  his  master's  death  in  739  A.  H.,  or  1338 
A.D.,  proclaimed  there  his  independence. 

According  to  the  Taba(]at  i  Akbari,  Firishtah,  and  the  Eiy4z  ussal^tin, 
Mubarak  Shah  was  killed  by  *AK  Mubarak  in  741,  after  a  reign  of  two 
years  and  some  months.*  But  as  his  coins  extend  over  a  period  of  more  than 
ten  years,  from  739  to  750,  it  looks  as  if  the  date  given  in  the  histories 
should  be  corrected  to  »L«  t^v^  ^  J^  »,>,  *  ten  years  and  some  months.'  Mr. 
Thomas  is  willing  to  antedate  Mub&rak  Shah's  accession  to  737 ;  but  the 
coins  (Chronicles,  p.  263,  and  Plate  vi,  fig.  7)  do  not  satisfactorily  prove 
this,  because  the  reading  f^,  in  the  absence  of  diacritical  marks,  is  more 
likely  f-J,  which  the  histories  give,  especially  because  the  numerous  coins 
hitherto  found  do  not  give  the  intervening  year  (738). 

The  name  *  Mubarak  Shah*  has  been  proved  by  coins,  the  histories  only 
call  him  SuU&n  Fakhruddin  or  more  familiarly  still,  Fakhra.f  Ibn  Bafiitah 
also  mentions  him  under  the  name  of  Fakhruddin,  and  says  that  he  was  an 
eminent  man,  kind  to  strangers  and  ^ufts.J 

Mubarak  Shah's  son  is  mentioned  below.  His  son-in-law  Zafar  Khan 
fled  from  Sunnargaon  over  Tattah  to  Firuz  Shah  in  Dihll,  who,  at  his 
request,  invaded  Bengal  a  second  time  in  the  beginning  of  Sikandar  Shah's 
reign.§ 

II.    »Ala«addi'n  Abul  Muzaffiar  'All'  ShalL 

Kegarding  this  king  the  Riyazussaldtln  has  the  following  : 
*  It  is  said  that  Malik  'All  MubSrak,  who  as  king  is  styled  Sulfan 
'Alauddin,  was  a  trusted  servant  of  Malik  Firuz  [subsequently  Firuz  Sh4h 
III.  of  Dihli],  and  Malik  Firuz  was  brother's  son  to  Sultan  Ghiyasuddin 
Tughluq  Sh6h,  and  son  of  the  paternal  uncle  of  Muhammad  Shah.  Muham- 
mad Shah,  in  the  first  year  of  his  reign,  made  Malik  Firuz  his  Naib-Barbak. 
Now  at  this  time,  Haji  Ilyds,  the  foster-brother  of  'All  Mubdrak,  did 
something  wicked  and  fled  from  Dihli.  Malik  Firuz  asked  'All  Mub&rak 
what  had  become  of  Haji  Ilyas.  'All  Mubarak  went  in  search  of  him ;  and 
when  he  found  no  trace  of  him,  he  told  Malik  Firuz  that  Haji  Ilyds  had 
run  away.  Firuz  scolded  him  and  told  him  to  leave  his  presence.     'All 

*  The  Biy&z  has  five  months.  Stewart  places  his  death  in  748 ;  but  all  histories 
have  741. 

t  Dowaon,  Elliot's  History,  HI,  p.  304. 

X  See  Ibn  Ba^u^,  p.  196. 

§  These  facts  are  only  mentioned  by  Shams  i  Sir&j,  who  moreover  plaoes 
Fakhmddin's  defeat  and  death  immediately  afler  Fiiniz  ShiUi's  first  invasion  of  Bengal 
in  764.    This  is  clearly  a  few  years  too  late. 
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Mubarak  now  went  to  Bengal.  On  his  way,  one.night,  he  had  a  dream  and 
saw  the  revered  saint  Jaldluddin  Tabrizi,  who  said  to  him, ''  I  will  give  thee 
the  kingdom  of  Bengal ;  but  thou  wilt  have  to  build  me  a  vault."  'All 
Mubarak  put  the  finger  of  acceptance  on  his  eye,  and  asked  where  it  was  to 
be  built.  The  saint  replied, "  In  the  town  of  Pan<}uah  at  a  place  where  thou 
wilt  see  thirty  bricks  one  over  another,  and  below  them  a  fresh  rose  of 
a  hundred  petals." 

'  When  'All  Mubarak  arrived  in  Bengal,  he  entered  the  service  of  Qadar 
Khin,  [the  Imperial  governor  of  Lak*hnauti]  and  received  from  him  the 
command  (bakhshigarC)  of  the  army.  But  when  Fakhruddin  revolted  against 
Qadar  Khan,  'All  Mubarak  killed  his  benefactor,  and  proclaimed  himself 
king  under  the  title  of  Sultan  'Alauddin.  He  then  made  war  upon 
Fakhruddin,  and  slew  him  "  as  a  punishment  for  having  killed  his  benefactor." 
Leaving  thanahs  in  (the  province  of)  Lak'hnauti,  'Alauddin  marched  to 
subjugate  other  parts  of  Bengal.  But  from  the  time  he  had  proclaimed 
himself  king,  the  whirlpool  of  pleasure  had  made  him  forgetful  of  his  promise 
to  the  Saint,  when  one  night  Jal41uddin  again  appeared  to  him  and  said, 
^'  0  Sultan  'Alauddin,  thou  art  now  king  of  Bengal,  but  me  thou  hast 
forgotten."  The  king  next  day  at  once  searched  for  the  bricks,  and  found 
them  just  as  the  saint  had  described.  There  he  built  the  vault,  the  ruins  of 
which  exist  to  this  day. 

'  Now  about  this  time  Haji  Ilyas  also  arrived  in  Fan^uah.  Sulfiln 
'A14uddin  put  him  into  prison,  but  after  some  time,  at  the  request  of  his 
mother  who  had  been  S\:dt^n  'Alauddin 's  nurse,  he  set  him  at  liberty,  and 
allowed  him  to  come  to  court.  Haji  Ily&s,  in  a  short  time,  found  means  to 
gain  over  the  army,  killed  'Alauddin  with  the  help  of  the  eunuch,  and 
proclaimed  himself  king  under  the  name  of  Shamsuddin  Bhangrah. 

*  The  reign  of  Sultan  'Alauddin  lasted  one  year  and  five  months.' 

This  extract  is  so  far  satisfactory,  as  it  explains  the  relation  between 
Firuz  Sh4h,  'All  Mubarak,  and  Haji  Ily£s. 

The  evidence  of  coins,  as  in  the  case  of  the  preceding  king,  gives 
'AMuddin  'All  Shah  a  longer  reign  than  the  histories.  Mr.  Thomas  (Chronicles, 
p.  265)  gives  a  coin  of  the  year  742,  and  he  adds  that  he  has  seen  coins  of 
744,  745,  746.  There  is  nothing  strange  in  the  name  '-4/j  Muhdrak,  which 
he  thinks  has  arisen  from  "  a  strange  jumble  of  Muhammadan  writers, 
who  endowed  'Ali  Shah  with  the  surname  of  his  adversary  Mubarak  Shdh ;" 
for  'All  Mubarak  is  as  common  a  name  as  Mubarak  'All,  and  the  histories 
say  that  this  was  'AH  Shah's  name  before  accession. 

From  the  fact  that  the  coinage  of  Mubirak  Sh&h  is  restricted  to  the 
Sunn&rgaop  mint,  and  that  of  'AH  Sh4h  to  Flruzdbad  (t.  e,  Pae^uah),  we  may 
conclude  that  the  former  held  Eastern,  and  the  latter  Western  Bengal. 

But  'All  Sh6h  was  vigorously  opposed  by  Haji  Ily&s,  who  struck  coins 
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in  Pan^nah,  'All  SMh's  capital,  in  740  and  744,  and  in  uninterapted 
succession  from  746  (probably  the  correct  year  when  'Ali  Shdh  was  overcome 
by  him)  to  758. 

III.    IkhtiyaTuddi'ki  Abul  Muzaffar  Gha'zi'  Shall. 

Fakhruddin  Mubarak  Shah  was  succeeded  in  Eastern  Bengal  by  Ikhti- 
yaruddin,  who  styles  himself  "  son  of  the  Sultan."  We  may,  therefore,  ac- 
cept Mr.  Thomas's  hypothesis  that  he  was  the  son  of  Mubarak  Shah.  Coins 
are  the  only  testimony  on  which  the  name  of  this  king  of  Eastern  Bengal 
has  foimd  a  place  in  the  list  of  kings.  The  figure  of  one  of  the  coins  given 
by  Mr.  Thomas,  as  also  the  specimen  in  the  cabinet  of  the  Bengal  Asiatic 
Society,  shew  the  year  753. • 

IV.    Shamsuddi'n  Abul  MozafflGtr  Uya^s  Shall. 

The  relation  of  this  king  to  'Alauddin  'All  Shah  and  Flruz  Sh4h  III. 
of  Dihli  has  been  mentioned  above.  Having  in  746  become  master  of  West- 
em  Bengal,  he  established  himself,  in  753,  in  Sunndrgdo©  (Thomas,  p.  269), 
and  thus  founded  a  dynasty,  which,  with  an  interruption  of  about  forty 
years  in  the  beginning  of  the  9th  century  of  the  Hijrah,  continued  to  rule 
over  Bengal  till  896  A.H. 

Ilyas  Shah's  successes  in  Eastern  Bengal  were  followed  by  an  attempt 
to  extend  the  western  boundaries  of  the  kingdom,  and  according  to  the 
Itiydz  he  pushed  as  far  as  the  Banaras  district.  In  order  to  punish  him, 
Firfiz  Shfih,  in  754,  after  marching  through  Tirhut  and  P6miah,  invaded 
Bengal  and  besieged  Ekddlah.  The  defeat  of  Ilyfis  Shah  is  almost  humor- 
ously described  by  Ziya  i  Barani.  But  "  the  invasion  only  resulted  in  the 
confession  of  weakness,  conveniently  attributed  to  the  periodical  flooding  of 
the  country,"  and  Firuz  Shah  withdrew,t  appointing  collectors,  apparently 

*  Thomas,  Chronicles,  Fl.  YI,  fig.  9.  The  margin  clearly  gives  t^ib.  A  fignre 
with  Oa^I  would  be  desirable,  so  that  the  reign  of  this  king  might  be  fixed  from  751 
to  753. 

t  It  is  said  in  the  Tahaqdt  i  Ahhari,  nnder  llyis  Shih,  that  Ffruz  Shfih's  expedition 
lasted  from  the  10th  Shawwal,  754,  till  11th  Babi'  1, 765.  As  the  latter  date  corresponds 
to  the  5th  April  1353,  it  could  only  have  been  prospect  of  the  rains,  not  the  setting  in 
of  that  season,  that  drove  Firuz  Sh^h  back  to  Dihlf.  The  army,  according  to  Barani, 
complained  of  mosquitos  in  the  vicinity  of  Pan4uah. 

The  *  Firuzpiirabad,*  mentioned  by  Stewart  and  quoted  by  Mr.  Thomas  (p.  264,  note 
2),  where  Firda  Sh6h  pitched  his  camp,  should  be  *  Firuzpur.*  The  Riydz  aays — "  At 
a  place  where  now  Firiizpur  lies  fbajde  kih  alyaum  F^ruip-A/r  dhdd<xstf  not  F{r&xpurdbdd 
astj ,  Firuz  Shah  pitched  his  camp,  and  starting  from  that  place  on  horseback  laid  siege 
to  the  fort  of  Panduah.  In  the  fort  Sul^n  Shamauddm  had  left  his  son,  whilst  he 
himself  had  retreated  to  Fort  Ekdalah,  which  is  very  strong."  The  maps  shew 
several  Firdzpurs  round  about  Gaur  ;  thus  two  are  south  of  the  fort  of  Gaur. 
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for  the  first  time,  in  Tirhut,  and  was  glad  in  subsequent  years  to  exchange 
presents  with  Ilyas  Shah. 

As  Haji  Ilyas  is  the  legendary  founder  of  Hajipur,  opposite  Fatna,  we 
may  assume  that  in  northern  Bihar  the  Ghandak  formed  the  frontier ;  in 
south  Bihar,  however,  the  frontier  could  not  have  passed  beyond  Hunger, 
because  the  inscriptions  preserved  in  the  town  of  Bihar  (vide  below)  shew 
that  m  732,  737,  753,  761,  792,  and  799,  the  town  of  Bihar  was  under  Dihli 
governors. 

Just  as  Mubarak  Shah  and  *Ali  Shah  are  called  in  the  histories  by  theii; 
first  name,  so  is  Ilyds  Shah  also  invariably  called  Sultan  Shamsuddin.  The 
name  *  Ilyas  Khaje,'  which  Stewart  gives,  is  not  to  be  found  in  historical 
works.  Stewart  also  mentions  760  as  the  year  in  which  Ilyas  died,  but  the 
histories  only  mention  that  his  reign  lasted  sixteen  years  and  some  months. 
In  758,  he  had  for  the  third  time  sent  ambassadors  with  presents  to  Dihli, 
and  Firtiz  returned  the  compliment  by  sending  him  horses ;  but  the  Dihli 
ambassadors  on  reaching  Bihar  heard  that  Ilyds  had  in  the  meantime  died. 
The  latest  of  Mr.  Thomas's  coins  of  Ilyas  Shdh  also  bear  the  year  758.* 

-  Dyas  Shah  is  nicknamed '  Bhangrah,'  a  corruption,  it  seems,  of  the 
Hindustani  hhangerd^  *  a  seller,  or  eater,  of  the  drug  hJidng  (hemp).'  Firish- 
tah  says  that  he  does  not  know  the  origin  of  the  word  \  but  Ziya  i  Barani 
evidently  knew  more  about  it ;  for  he  says,  rejoicing  in  his  joke, — "  And 
the  well  known  Bengal  Paiks,  who  for  years  had  borne  the  name  of  *  the 
Bengal  Ancients'  or  *  the  Dead,'  had  taken  a  quid  from  Ilyas  the  Bhang-eater, 
in  order  to  shew  that  they  were  ready  to  sacrifice  their  lives  for  him ;  and 
standing  in  firont  of  the  train  of  that  wild  maniac,  together  with  the  mouldy- 
looking  Bangali  Kajahs,  they  bravely  threw  about  their  arms  and  legs  ;  but 
as  soon  as  the  battle  commenced,  they  put  from  fear  their  fingers  into  their 
mouths,  gave  up  standing  to  attention,  threw  away  swords  and  arrows,  rub- 
bed their  foreheads  on  the  ground,  and  were  consumed  by  the  swords  of  the 
enemies."  A  graphic  description,  by  the  way,  of  the  Bengal  Military  Police 
in  1353,  A.  D. 

No  inscriptions  have  hitherto  turned  up  that  mention  Ilyds  Shah  ;  nor 
does  the  author  of  the  Riy4z,  who  had  a  good  personal  knowledge  of  the 
ruins  of  Gaur  and  Panduah,  speak  of  any  buildings  erected  by  him.  He 
only  says — *  It  is  said  that  Sultan  Shamsuddin  made  in  Bengal  a  reservoir 
in  imitation  of  Hauz  i  Shamsi  at  Dihli.' 

*  Beinand,  however,  qnoted  bj  Marsden  (p.  566,  note)  mentions  two  Snnn&rg&on 
coins  of  754  and  760.  The  MS.  of  the  Biy&z  belonging  to  the  Asiatic  Societj  of 
Bengal  mentions  758  as  the  year  in  which  the  last  ambassadors  left  for  DihK  ;  Stewart 
has  769 ;  and  the  Tabaq&t  and  Firishtah,  who  copies  from  it,  have  '  in  the  end  of 
769.'  The  earliest  coin  of  Sikandar  fig^nred  by  Mr.  Thomas  (Jonmal,  As.  Soo.  of 
Bengal,  1867,  Part  I,  p.  63,  and  Fl.  II,  No.  12}  belongs  to  761. 
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Begarding  the  coinage  of  Ilyas  Sh&h,  vide  Thomas,  Initial  Coinage  of 
Bengal,  Journal,  As.  Soc.  Bengal,  1867,  pp.  57,  58. 

V.    Abul  MujaThid  Sikandar  Sha'h. 

Tlyas  Sh4h  was  succeeded  by  his  eldest  son  Sikandar  Shah.  The  begin- 
ning of  his  reign  was  marked  by  a  second  attempt*  made  by  Firuz  Sh4h  to 
annex  Bengal ;  but  as  in  the  first,  Ekdalah  held  out,  and  Firuz  returned  to 
Dihll,  and  never  again  interfered  in  Bengal  matters. 

*  In  766,'  says  the  Kiy6z,t  *  Sikandar  commenced  to  build  the  Adfnah 
\i.  e,  Friday]  Mosque ;  but  he  had  not  finished  it  when  he  died,  and  the 
building  remained  half  completed,  and  now-a-days  parts  of  the  edifice  may 
be  seen  in  the  jungle  near  Pancjluah,  about  a  Jcos  from  it.  I  have  seen  it 
myself :  it  is,  indeed,  a  fine  mosque  and  must  have  cost  a  great  deal  of 
money.     May  Sikandar*  s  efforts  be  thankfully  remembered !' 

According  to  the  same  author,  Sikandar  Shah  died  afber  a  reign  of  nine 
years  and  some  months — a  statement  also  given  in  the  Tabaqat — of  wounds 
which  he  had  received  '  on  the  field  of  Go41parah,'  fighting  with  his  favourite 
son  Ghiyas,  whom  the  machinations  of  a  jealous  step-mother  had  driven  into 
rebellion.^ 

'  Sikandar  was  the  contemporary  of  the  revered  saint  'Al&ul  Haq.' 
Several  inscriptions  belonging  to  Sikandar^s  reign  have  been  found. 
One  of  the  year  765,  from  Dln&jpur,  was  published  by  me  in  the  Journal  for 
1872,  p.  105.  I  remarked  there  on  the  beauty  of  its  characters  ;§  but  the  in- 
scriptions inside  and  outside  the  Adinah  Mosque,  rubbings  of  which  the  Society 
owes  to  General  Cimningham  and  Mr.  W.  L.  Heeley,  are  the  finest  that  I 
have  seen.  The  characters  are  beautiful,  and  the  rubbings  [have  created 
sensation  wherever  I  have  shewn  them.  The  inscription  inside  is  13i  ft.  long 
and  1\  ft.  broad,  but  contains  only  verses^from  the  Qordn  [Sur.  IX,  18, 19], 
on  the  top  in  Kufic  and  below  in  (what  people  call  now-a-days  in  India) 

*  In  760,  acoording  to  the  Tahaq&t  and  the  Biy^ ;  Stewart  has  761.  Regarding 
F£rtiz  Shah's  desire  to  reinstate  Zafar  Eh^,  Mnbarak  Shah's  son-in-law,  in  the 
government  of  Snnnargaon,  the  canse  that  led  to  the  expedition,  vids  Dowson,  Elliot's 
History  of  India,  III,  304,  ff. 

f  Stewart  has  763. 

X  Ghiyiz  marched  with  a  large  army  firom  Sonnirgdon,  and  pitched  his  camp 
at  Simn&rgarhi.  Stewart  has  Sunndrkof.  From  the  other  side,  his  father  issued 
forth  with  a  terror-inspiring  army,  and  the  next  day,  on  the  field  of  Goalparah,  both 
parties  engaged  in  deadly  strife.    The  whole  stoty  is  only  to  be  foond  in  the  Biyas. 

The  Goilpibah  meant  here  is,  no  doubt,  the  village  quite  close  to  Pan^uah,  8.  W. 
of  it.     I  have  not  identified  Sunn^rgaf  hi. 

§  It  was  written  by  one  Ghiyas.  General  Cunningham  is  inclined  to  think  that 
the  Ghiyaa  ia  Sikandar's  son. 
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Tughii  characterB.    The  stone  outside  measures  4  ft.  9  in.  by  10  in.,  and  its 
letters  are  just  as  beautifuL 

No.  8.     The  Sihandar  Sh6h  Inscription^  Adinah  Mosque^  Sazrat  JPanduah^ 

A.  H.  770,  (vide  PI.  V,  No.  3).» 


II  Ijl^nxm  ^  ^j^JJO-.  *i^  u^^;  Ll^  vi^UJI  ^^  AaU 

This mosque  was  ordered  to  be  built  in  the  reign  of  the  great  king,  the 

wisest,  the  jnsteet,  the  most  liberal  of  the  kings  of  Arabia  and  Persia,  who  trosts  in 
the  assistanoe  of  the  Meroifnl,  Abnl  Mnj&hid  Sikandar  Sh4  h,the  king,  son 
oflly&sShdh,  the  king, — may  his  reign  be  perpetuated  till  the  day  of  promise  ! 

He  wrote  it  on  the  6th  Bajab  of  the  year  770.     [14th  February,  1869.] 

Neither  inscriptions  nor  coins  give  Sikandar  Shah  a  {vMJulus  name  ; 
he  only  has  a  kunyah,  Abul  Mujahid.  Perhaps  it  would  be  going  too  far  in 
speculations,  if  I  were  to  say  that  Ily&s  naturally  called  his  son  Sikandar ; 
but  a  Muhammadan,  on  hearing  the  name  of  Ilyas,  will  immediately  think 
of  the  db  i  haydty  ^  the  water  of  life' ;  and  as  Sikandar  is  the  legendary 
successor  of  Ilyas  (the  Prophet  Elias)  in  search  of  the  precious  commodity, 
the  name  of  the  father  may  have  suggested  that  of  the  sod. 

As  stated  above,  the  histories  assign  Sikandar  Shah  a  reign  of  nine 
years  and  some  months.  Stewart  says  that  he  died  in  769,  a  year  obtained 
by  adding  nine  years  and  a  fraction  to  760,  which  he  assumes  to  have 
been  the  year  in  which  Ily4s  Shah  died.  The  above  Pan<j[uah  inscription 
extends  Sikandar's  reign  to  the  latter  half  of  770,  and  the  coins  figured  by 
Mr.  Thomas  in  his  '  Initial  Coinage'  (J.  A.  S.  B.,  1867,  PI.  II,  Nos.  12,  14, 
and  13)  give  the  dates  761,  782,  and  783.  But  Mr.  Thomas  also  states 
that  among  the  large  number  of  Sikandarshdhis  that  passed  through  his 
hands,  he  found  coins  of  almost  every  year  between  750  and  792,  with 
the  exception  of  the  years  755,  762,  767,  768,  769,  774,  775,  777,  and  778. 
It  thus  becomes  clear  that  Sikandar  Shah  struck  coins  as  prince.  Mr. 
Thomas  also  quotes  A'zam  Shahi  coins  of  772,  775,  776,  the  years  when 
Sikandar's  coinage  is  most  interrupted,  and  again  from  790  to  799.  Fur- 
ther, we  have  to  remember  that  the  poet  Hdfiz  sent  the  well  known  ghazal 

*  I  have  elsewhere  remarked  on  the  numerous  gprammatical  mistakes  in  Bengal 
Arabic  InBoriptiona.  They  consist  ohiefly  in  wrong  articles,  mistakes  in  gender,  in 
oblique  oases,  and  in  wrong  constructions  of  the  Arabic  numerals.  In  order  not  to 
disfigure  the  text,  I  shall  no  more  indicate  awdb.  errors  by  a  (sic), 

33  Ii  L 
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to  Ghiyasuddin  A'zam  Shah,  *  king'  of  Bengal ;  and  as  Hdfiz  died  in  791 
(^^La^  c^U.  being  the  date  of  his  death),  the  ghazal  must  have  been  sent 
to  Bengal  during  Sikandar  Shah*8  lifetime.  The  fact  that  A'zam  Shah*s 
early  coins  (of  A.  H.  772)  were  struck  in  Mu*^zamabad  {vide  above), 
agrees  with  the  statement  of  the  Riyaz  that  he  rebelled  in  Eastern  Bengal, 
where  he  remained^"  nominally  subordinate  or  covertly  resistant  to  paternal 
authority."* 

VI.    Ghiya'suddi'n  Abul  MozafilEtr  A'zam  Sha^. 

The  only  fact  given  in  the  Evy6z  and  omitted  by  Stewart  is  that  "  A'zam 
"Shah  was  treacherously  murdered  {ba-dayhd  kushtah)  by  Rajah  Kans 
"  after  a  reign  of  seven  years  and  some  months,t  or,  as  I  have  seen  in  a 
"  little  book,  after  a  reign  of  sixteen  years,  five  months,  and  three  days." 

The  coins  of  this  king,  as  mentioned  before,  go  to  799  ;  the  latest  figur- 
ed by  Mr.  Thomas  (Initial  Coinage  of  Bengal,  PL  II,  No.  15)  is  of  795.  J 
No  inscription  of  this  and  the  following  two  kings  have  been  found. 

•  It  is  also  enrions  that  in  the  inscription  of  777,  published  by  mo  in  this 
Journal  for  1870,  p.  292,  no  king  is  mentioned,  as  if  ifc  had  been  doubtfal  who  the  real 
king  was. 

In  order  to  remove  all  doubts  regarding  a  confosion  of  ^^JAu*  and  ^^ujuJ  in  the 
reading  of  Sikandar's  and  A'zam  Shah's  coins,  a  few  dear  drawings  of  Sikandar 
Shahis  struck  between  783  and  792,  and  of  A'zam  Sh&his,  struck  in  772,  776  776, 
would  be  required.  A'zam  Shah's  reign,  according  to  the  common  statement,  lasted 
7  years,  which  we  certainly  get  when  we  subtract  792  (the  latest  year  cited  by  Mr. 
Thomas  for  Sikandar  Shfih)  from  799  (the  latest  year  cited  for  A'zam  Shah)  j  but  if 
we  take  the.  second- statement,  given  in  the  Eiyaz,  regarding  the  length  of  A*zam 
Shah's  reign,  viz,  16  years,  5  months,  and  3  days,  and  subtract  it  from  799,  we  get 
783,  the  year  of  Mr.  Thomas's  latest  figured  coin. 

t  I.  c,  according  to  the  wrong  chronology  of  the  Tabaqiit  and  the  Biyaz,  in  776, 

t  I  may  here  suggest  a  few  unimportant  alterations  in  Mr.  Thomas's  readings 
of  A'aam  Shah's  coins  ('Initial  Coinage,'  J.  A.  S.  B.,  1867,  pp.  68  to  70).     First, 
^^)(l  ^*)Jfi  is  to  be  corrected  to  ^lUVl  ^^,     Again,  the  mysterious  ^^^   (loc.  cU, 
p.  68)    is  nothing  but     ^^^A^J,  yamin.  Lastly  the  reverse  of  coin  No.  38  (loc.  cit, 
p.  70),  as  I  see  from  a  specimen  in  the  Society's  Coin  Cabinet,  is 

May  Qod  render  his  power  everlasting^  and  may  God  perpetuate  his  reign,— ahhada  alldhu 
not    the   name  'Abdullah, — ^whioh  removes  from  the   mint   officials  the  charge  of 
ignorance.     It  was  only  Akbar  who,  in  his  hatred  of  everything  that  was  Arabic 
recommended  the  substitution  of  AHf  for  *Ain,  and  a  for  — ,  &o. 

In  the  reverse  of  the  Sikandar  SUhi  {loc.  cit,  p.  64,  No.  23),  as  I  also  see  from  a 
coin  in  the  possession  of  the  Society,  there  is  a  wrong  Alif  before    ^^oJ    and  a 
(waw)  is  omitted  before  Alqdhiru,—'  Who  renders  aasistanoe  to  the  religion  of  God, 
and  who  is  victorious  over  the  enemies  of  God.*    This  oanoelB  the  footnote. 
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VII.    Saifiiddi'ki  Abul  Muja^d  Hamzah  Sha'h,  son  of  A'zam  Shall* 

The  histories  give  him  the  epithet  of  Sultan  ussalatin,  and  praise  him  for 
his  virtues.  Firishtah  says  : — ^**  And  the  Eajahs  of  the  country  did  not  draw 
their  heads  out  of  the  yoke  of  ohedience  and  practised  no  neglect  and  delay  in 
paying  taxes." 

According  to  the  Tahaqdt,  he  reigned  ten  years.  But  the  author  of  the 
Biyaz  saw  "  in  the  little  book,"  that  the  reign  of  this  king  was  3  years,  7 
months,  and  5  days,  which  would  bring  his  reign  to  802,  or  803,  A.  H. 

Marsden  has  published  a  coin  of  this  king,  without,  however,  giving 
the  Eoyal  name  (Numism.,  PI.  XXXVII,  No.  DCCLIV).  It  follows  in 
appearance  the  coins  of  Sikandar  Shah  and  A'zam  Shah ;  the  margin 
contains  *  Firuzabad,'  but  no  year.  The  specimen  in  the  cabinet  of  the 
Asiatic  Society  is  of  very  rude  manufacture,  and  has  most  clumsy  letters, 
especially  on  the  reverse. 

Tide  PI.  VII,  No.  1.  Silver.  Weight,  162.605  grains.  A.  H.  (80)4. 
(Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal,  one  specimen.)   Bare.     Circular  areas. 

Eeyebse — ^-J-^^l  J  ^tLm)i\jM 

MaROIK —  •  •  •  #j^;|  41W 

Assisted  by  the  assistance  of  the  Merciful,  Saifnddany&  waddfn  Abnl 
Hnj^hid  Hamzah  Shah,  son  of  A 'z  am  Shah,  the  king.  The  helper  of  Islam 
and  the  Mnslims  *  *  year  *  *  4. 

VIII.    Shamsuddi'n  ?  ?,  son  of  Saifaddi^n  Hamzah  Sha^h. 

The  f  ^baqat  says  that  this  king  followed  the  path  of  his  father,  and 
died  afber  a  quiet  reign  of  three  years  and  a  few  months.  Firishtah  states 
that  as  the  king  was  young  and  deRcient  in  intellect,  an  infidel  of  the  name 
of  Kans,  who  was  an  Amir  of  the  com*t,  obtained  great  power  and  influence, 
and  usurped  the  executive  and  the  collection  of  taxes.  The  Kiyaz  has  the 
the  following :  "  After  enjoying  himself  for  some  time,  he  died,  in  788,  from 
an  illness,  or  through  the  foul  play  of  Hajah  Kdns,  who  at  that  time  was 
very  powerful.  And  some  writers  have  asserted  that  this  Shamsuddin  was 
no  son  of  the  Sultan  ussaldfin,  but  an  adopted  son  (mutabanni),  and  that  his 
name  was  Shihabuddin.  Anyhow ,  he  reigned  3  years,  4  months,  and  6  days. 
It  is  clear  that  Eajah  Kans,  who  was  zamlndar  of  Bhaturiah,  rebelled 
against  him,  killed  him,  and  usurped  the  throne." 

The  Saints  of  Gaxjb  and  Hazhat  Pandttah. 

Before  proceeding  in  my  account  of  the  kings  of  Bengal,  it  may  be 
convenient  here  to  collect  the  information  which  we  possess  regarding  the 

*  /.  e.f  according  to  the  erroneous  chronology,  he  woald  have  died  in  785. 
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Muhammadan  samts  of  Gaur  and  PaQ^^ah.  Their  names  often  occur  in 
Bengal  History,  while  their  dargahs,  as  elsewhere,  are  the  natural  depositories 
of  inscriptions. 

The  principal  personages  of  saintly  renown  are  Shaikh  JaUluddin 
Tabriz!,  Shaikh  Akhl  Sirajuddin  'Usman,  Shaikh  'AlAulhaq,  and  Ndr  Qu^b 
'Alam.*  All  larger  works  on  Muhammadan  Saints  contain  biographical 
notices  of  them. 

1.     Shaikh  Jaldluddin  TaMzi, 

He  was  a  pupil  of  Abu  Sa'id  Tabriz!  and  of  the  renowned  Shaikh 
Shihab-uddin  Suhrawardi.  He  accompanied  the  latter  on  his  pilgrimages  to 
Makkah,  and  used  to  carry  on  his  head  a  small  oven  with  the  hot  pots  in 
which  his  master  kept  his  food.  Numerous  miracles  are  ascribed  to  him. 
Among  others,  he  converted,  with  one  look,  at  Badaon  a  Hindu  milkman  to 
Islam.  Though  seyeral  times  charged  with  inmioral  practices,  he  defeated 
his  accusers.  When  he  went  to  Bengal,  he  commenced  to  destroy  idols ; 
in  fact,  his  vault  occupies  the  site  of  an  idol  temple.  He  kept  a  langarhh&nah^ 
where  he  housed  and  fed  beggars  and  travellers.  He  died  in  642  A.  H., 
or  A.  D.  1244.  The  place  where  he  died  does  not  seem  to  l)e  accurately 
known.  The  Mutawallis  of  the  tomb  near  Gaur  say  that  he  died  in 
Aurang£bad  (the  old  K'harki),  and  that  his  shrine  in  Bengalf  is  a  mere 
Jawdhf  or  imitation-vault ;  but  the  Ain  i  Akbari  (]IYth  book)  says  that  he 
was  buried  at  Bandar  Diii  MahaU.^     Vide  below  under  Yusuf  Shah. 

2.    Shaikh  Akhi  Sirdjuddtn  '  Usmdn. 

Siraj  came  as  a  boy  to  Niz&muddin  Aulid  of  DihU,  who  handed  him  over 
to  Fakhruddin  Zarr&di  to  teach.  In  course  of  time,  he  became  very  learned, 
and  was  told  to  go  to  Bengal,  where  he  died  in  758,  A.  H.,  or  1357,  A.  D. 
The  Haft  Iqlim  says  that  Nizam  called  him  *  the  mirror  of  Hindust&n,'  and 
that  he  only  received,  when  advanced  in  age,  proper  instruction  from 
Fakhruddin.  Afber  Niz&m's  death,  he  went  to  Lak'hnauti,  and  all  the 
king  became  his  pupils. 

For  the  ioscriptions  at  his  tomb,  vide  below  under  Husain  Shah. 

•  Besides  these,  the  Biy&z  mentions  a  Shaikh  B^ja  Ba7A>&nf  (died  in  754,  when 
Ffrdz  besieged  Ilj^  ShIUi).  Shaikh  Hamid  of  Nagor,  one  of  Nur  Qn^b  'Alam'e 
teachers,  belongs  to  NIgor  in  Jodhpiir,  not  to  N^gor  in  Birbhum,  as  Stewart  says. 

t  As  most  Dargahs  in  Bengal,  Sh^h  Jaldl's  tomb  is  rich.  Its  lands  lie  chiefly  in 
Bardwan  Distriofc,  at  Bohit,  near  Maimlui ,  a  station  on  the  E.  I.  Bailwaj.  Thero 
IB  a  Madrasah  and  a  Sar&i  in  Bohat. 

The  oven  is  still  shewn  at  the  Ganr  shrine,  and  *'  till  three  generations  back, 
it  cooked  rice  without  fnel." 

{  I.  0.,  either  the  Maldives,  or  Did  in  Gnjarit.     Vide  Dowson,  IV,  96,  note. 
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8.     aUikh  'AUuddin  'AU-ulhaq. 

'AU-ulhaq  was  the  son  of  Shaikh  As'ad  of  L&hor,  and  one  of  the 
Bpiritual  succesaoTB  of  Shaikh  Akhi  Sir^jnddin  'XJsm&n.  According  to  the 
Ma^drij'Ulwildyatj  he  was  a  true  Quraishi  Hfishimi,  and  traced  his  descent 
from  Khalid  bin  Walid.  He  was  at  first  exceedingly  proud  of  his  origin^ 
wealth,  and  knowledge,  so  much  so,  that  Shaikh  Akhi  complainingly  told 
Nizamudd(n  Auli&  that  he  was  no  match  for  'Al^-ulhaq.  But  Nizam 
told  him  not  to  mind  it,  as  'Ala  would  in  time  become  his  (Akhi's)  pupiL 
It  seems  that  'Ala  in  his  pride  called  himyself  Ganj  %  Nabdt*  and  when 
Niz4m  heard  this,  he  cursed  him,  and  said,  *^  May  God  strike  him  dumb !" 
The  curse  instantly  took  effect ;  nor  was  'Ala-ulhaq's  tongue  loosed  till 
he  became  the  humble  pupil  of  Shaikh  Akhi.  As  Shaikh  Akhi  travelled  a 
great  deal  on  horseback,  'Al&-ulhaq  accompanied  him  walking  barefoot 
and  carrying  his  master's  pots  filled  with  hot  food  on  his  head,  till  he  became 
quite  bald.  Nor  did  he  feel  concerned  when  Shaikh  Akhi,  with  a  view  of 
humbling  him,  passed  on  his  journey  the  houses  of  his  brothers,  who  were 
all  Amirs  and  rich  men. 

Once  some  travelling  faqlrs  came  to  'Ala-ulhsu]['s  cell.  One  of  them 
had  a  cat  with  him  ;t  but  whilst  in  'Ala's  house,  the  cat  was  lost.  The 
owner  asked  the  saint  to  '  make'  him  a  new  cat ;  but  when  'A1&  said  that  he 
did  not  know  from  what  to  make  one,  he  replied,  "  What  do  I  care  from 
what  you  make  it,  make  it  out  of  the  horn  of  a  stag,  if  you  like."  'A1&  was 
annoyed  and  said,  *'  You  shall  feel  the  horns."  Thereupon  another  of  the 
faqirs,  in  order  to  vex  the  saint,  said,  "  Well,  can  I  make  a  cat  from  my 
testicles  ?"  and  'Aid  replied,  «  There  you  shall  feel  it."  When  the  faqirs 
had  lefb  the  house,  the  former  was  killed  by  an  0X|  and  the  second  got  an 
attack  of  orchitis,  of  which  he  died. 

'Ala-ulhaq  spent  large  sums  in  feeding  pupils,  beggars,  and  wanderers. 
But  the  king  of  the  land  got  envious,  because  the  public  treasury  even 
could  not  have  borne  such  a  heavy  expenditure,  and  he  drove  the  saint  to 
Sunn&rg&og.  He  stayed  there  for  two  years,  and  gave  his  servants  orders 
to  spend  twice  as  much  as  before.  And  yet,  he  only  possessed  two  gardens, 
the  income  from  which  was  eight  thousand  silver  tankahs  per  annum; 
but  as  he  gave  a  beggar  the  land  as  a  present,  all  money  must  have  been 
supplied  him  from  the  unseen  world. 

•  Faridaddin  'Att^,  the  great  saint  of  Pak  Patan  (Ajodhan)  in  the  Pai]jibhas 
the  title  of  Qwni  i  Shaktur,  *  store  of  sugar.'  But  ahakwr  toaj  be  unrefined,  whilst 
wshdt  is  applied  to  the  best  refined  sngar.  'Ala-olhaq,  therefore,  plaoed  himself 
above  Farid. 

t  What  the  dog  is  to  Europeans,  is  the  cat  to  Indians.  To  kill  or  lose  a  oat 
is  most  unlucky. 
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'Ala-ulhaq  died  on  the  Ist  Rajab,  800,  or  20th  March,  1398,  and  his 
tomb  is  at  Hazrat  Pai^uah. 

4.     SlaiJch  Nitruddin  Ntir  Qufh  'Al4im. 

He  is  the  son  and  spiritual  successor  of  'Ala-ulhaq.  In  order  early 
to  practise  the  virtue  of  humility,  he  washed  the  clothes  of  beggars  and 
wanderers,  and  kept  the  water  constantly  hot  for  ceremonial  ablutions ;  nay, 
he  even  swept  the  cell  of  his  father  and  cleaned  the  privies  attached  to  the 
house.  One  day,  whilst  thus  engaged,  his  pure  body  was  polluted,  and 
his  father  allowed  him  to  proceed  to  other  work,  as  woodcutting.  He  refused 
the  invitation  of  his  worldly  brother  A'zam  Khan,  who  was  the  Vazir  at 
the  court  of  Muhammad  Tughluq.* 

Qutb  'Alam  died  in  851,  or  A.  D.  1447,  and  lies  buried  at  Panduah. 
The  words  shams  ul  Kiddy  at,  *  lamp  of  guidance,'  are  the  tdrikh  of  his  death. 
He  was  succeeded  by  his  sons  Rufatuddin  and  Shaikh  Anwar. 

IX.    Ba^ah  Ka'ns.  ' 

We  saw  above  that  Shamsuddfn  (II.) — a  king  whose  existence  and  royal 
titles  have  not  yet  been  verified  by  medallic  or  mural  evidence — was 
dethroned  by  Rajah  Kans.  This  Rajah,  at  the  present  stage  of  research, 
belongs  to  legends  and  traditions  rather  than  to  authenticated  history,  there 
being  little  else  known  of  him  besides  the  fact  that  through  him  the 
succession  of  kings  of  the  house  of  Iljas  Shah,  which  had  successfully  ruled 
over  Bengal  for  more  than  fifty  years,  was  broken,  and  that  his  son  became 
a  Muhammadan. 

The  remark  of  the  Riyaz  regarding  Shamsuddin  and  the  probability 
that  he  did  not  belong  to  the  old  dynasty,  but  was  an  adopted  son  and  was 
called  Shihabuddin,  receives  a  particular  importance  from  the  following 
coins  of  a  new  king,  whom  I  shall  now  assign,  for  the  first  time,  I  believe, 
a  place  in  the  list  of  the  kings  of  Bengal.  Their  manner  of  execution,  which 
follows  closely  on  that  of  the  coins  of  preceding  kings,  and  the  mint  towns 
mentioned  proclaim  them  to  be  Bengal  coins.  The  name  of  the  new  king 
is — 

Shihaa>uddi'n  Abul  Muzaffar  Ba'yazi'd  Shall. 

His  coins  do  not  mention  the  name  of  his  father,  and  the  absence  of 
the  usual  phrase  ibn  tissulfdn,  *  son  of  the  king,'  indicates  that  he  was  either 
a  usurper,  in  which  case  *  Bayazid '  might  represent  the  Muhammadan 
name  of  Rajah  K4ns  after  conversion,  or  a  puppet  king,  in  whose  name 
Rajah  K&ns  reigned  and  coined  in  the  *  Dirul  Islam'  of  Bengal. 

If  we  take  the  first  alternative,  we  have  against  it  the  clear  statement 
of  the  historians  that  Kans  remained  a  Hindu,  and  also  the  circumstance 
•  This  is  rather  early,  considering  that  752  is  Tughlaq's  last  year. 
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that  his  son  does  not  mention  the  name  of  his  father  on  his  coins,  which  he 
would  scarcely  have  omitted,  if  Kdns  had  turned  Muhammadan.  And  if. 
we  look  upon  this  Bayazid  Shah  as  a  successful  rival  of  Bijah  Kans,  we 
have  history  and  legends  against  us.  Hence  the  theory  of  a  puppet  king — a 
hendmi  transaction — is  perhaps  the  least  objectionahle. 

1.  Vide  PL  VIII,  No.  2.  Silver.  Weight,  16394  grains.  A.H.  812. 
Circular  areas.     (Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal,  one  specimen.) 

Margin. — Cut  away. 
Betebse. —   *^  «xU>e;^»i^^^|j  (•^111  »tyi  eHi*^?^•^^^*t^^^ 
Margin. —  A  (  r  *^  . .   . .  *^l  »<^  i-^^ 

Assisted  by  the  assistanoe  of  the  Heroifnl,  Shihabnddany^  waddln 
Abnl  Mnzaffar  B&yazid  Shah,  the  king. 

The  helper  of  the  Commander  of  the  Faithful,  the  aid  of  lal&m  and  the  Muslims, 
may  God  perpetuate  his  reign !     This  coin  was  struck  •  •  •  *  *  year  812. 

2  Vide  PL  VIII,  No.  3.*  New  variety.  SQver.  Weight,  165-76 
grains.  Firuzahad,  A.  H.  816.  (Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal,  two  specimens.) 
Bare.  The  ohverse  has  sixteen  convex  scollops,  and  the  reverse  eight 
concave  ones. 

Obvebse. — As  in  No.  1. 
Margin. — Cut  away. 

BeVEBSE. — ^^U^^-ll  J  p)U)fl  d,^  ^^fXXKjJ\j^\^yAij 

Margin.— 'h  M  (  j^^  )  *i-»  d^T  {J^) j^jsi  (^  )  ^j^[{j^.y.^  ) 

In  the  MwTffin — (Abii  Bakr)  struck  at  ('Umar)  Firuz-('U8min)  abad  in  the  year 
('All)  816. 

Bajah  Kdns  has   heen  identified   hy  Mr.  E.  V.  Westmacottf    with 

Ganesh,  B^jah  of  *Dynwaj,'  or  Dinajpur.     The  Biyaz,  who  appears  to  have 

compiled  his  chapter  on  this  usurper  from  local  traditions,  calls  him  *  Bajah 

of  Bhaturiah.'     Whether  this  name  is  an  ancient  one,  I  cannot  say  ;  it  does 

not  occur  in  the  Ain,  nor  have  I  seen  it  hefore  the  time  of  BennelUs  Atlas 

(1778),  in  which  the  name  of  Bhaturiah  is  given  to  a  large  District  east  of 

M&ldah,  hounded  in  the  west  hy  the   Mahanand4  Biver  and  the  Purna- 

*  In  the  figure  of  this  coin,  there  is  a  wrong  stroke  between  the  a  and  |  in  the 
year. 

t  Vide  Calcutta  Review,  No  CX,  October,  1872.  Col.  Dalton  suggests  a  compa- 
rison of  the  name  *  Kans'  with  *  Eons,'  or  '  Konoh,'  the  same  as  Koch  (Koch  Bihar). 
Koch  is  often  pronounced  with  a  nasal  twang,  as  if  it  were  spelt  Kons. 

It  is  also  curious  that  a  Parganah  near  Dindjpur  (south-west  of  it)  has  the  name 
of  '  B  a  j  i  t  p  u  r,'  a  well  known  Bang&li  corruption  of  B  &  y  a  z  i  d  p  u  r,  which  at  once 
reminds  us  of  B^yasid  Sh&h.  We  may  attach  some  significance  to  this,  as  the  name  is 
evidently  old ;  for  the  name  of  this  very  parganah  occurs  in  the  A£n  i  Akbari  (my 
text  edition,  p.  403,  in  Sirkar  Facjrah). 
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bhaba  its  tribatary,  in  the  south  bj  the  left  bank  of  the  Ganges,  in  the 
east  by  the  Earataja,  and  in  the  north  by  Dinijpiir  and  Glior^'hat*  Bhatu« 
riah,  therefore,  is  the  district  to  both  sides  of  the  Atrai  River. 

The  Tabaqat  i  Akbari  merely  states  the  fact  of  Efins's  usurpation,  and 
assigns  him  a  reign  of  seven  years.  Firishtah,  who  has  been  followed  by 
Stewart,  says  that,  "  though  no  Muhammad  an,  he  mixed  with  them  and 
loved  them,  so  much  so  that  some  Muhammadans  testified  to  his  conversion, 
and  claimed  for  him  a  Muhammadan  burial.  After  a  vigorous  reign  of 
seven  years,  he  went  to  the  world  of  annihilation,  and  was  succeeded  by  his 
son,  who  had  the  honor  of  being  converted  to  IsUul" 

The  Riyaz  represents  the  views  of  the  opponents  of  the  Bajah,  and 
gives  the  following : — 

'When  Sul^  Shamsuddin  died,  Bajah  K4ns,  a  Hindu  zamindar, 
seized  the  whole  kingdom  of  Bengal,  and  sat  proudly  on  the  throne. 
Oppression  and  bloodshed  followed ;  he  tried  to  kill  all  Muhammadans,  and 
had  many  learned  men  murdered.  In  fact,  his  object  was  to  drive  Isl&m  from 
his  kingdom.  One  day,  people  say,  Shaikh  Badr  ul  Islam,  son  of  Shaikh 
Mu*inuddin  'Abbas,  went  to  the  wicked  tyrant,  but  did  not  greet  him. 
When  the  Bajah  asked  him  why  he  had  not  saluted  him,  he  replied,  '*  Learned 
men  are  not  supposed  to  greet  infidels,  especially  an  infidel  tyrant,  who  like 
thee  sheds  the  blood  of  Muhammadans.''  The  unclean  heretic  was  silenced, 
he  winced  under  the  reply,  and  thought  of  nothing  else  but  to  kill  the 
Shaikh.  He,  therefore,  called  him  one  day  to  a  room,  the  door  of  which 
was  very  low  and  narrow.  But  the  Shaikh  saw  through  the  plan,*  and  put 
his  foot  first  over  the  threshold,  and  then  entered  without  bending  his  head. 
This  annoyed  the  Bajah  so  much,  that  he  gave  orders  to  take  him  to  the 
path  of  his  brethren.  The  Shaikh  was  at  once  executed.  All  the  remaining 
learned  men,  on  the  same  day,  were  put  on  board  a  ship  and  were  drowned 
in  the  middle  of  the  river. 

'  The  usurpation  of  this  infidel  and  the  slaughter  of  Muhammadans 
drove  at  last  the  Saint  Nur  Qufb  ul  'Alam  to  despair,  and  he  wrote  a  letter 
to  Sultan  Ibr&him  i  Sharqi  (of  Jaunp^r),  who  at  that  time  had  extended  hie 
kingdom  to  the  {Esstem]  frontier  ofBihdr^'^  complaining  of  the  injustice  done 
to  Islam  and  the  Muslims,  and  asking  the  king  to  march  f^ainst  the  infidel. 
Ibr&hfm  received  the  letter  with  due  humility,  and  consulted  with  Qazi 

*  The  Rijah  evidently  wished  the  Shaikh  to  come  to  him  in  a  stooping  pofiitioii« 
which  might  be  looked  npon  as  a  '  sal&m'. 

t  The  Jannp6r  kingdom  was  founded  in  796,  and  Ibr&him  Sharqi,  the  first  titnlar 
Snltib,  reigned  from  804  to  844.  The  fanltj  chronology  of  the  Tabaqat*,  Eirishtafa* 
and  Stewart,  makes  B&jah  Elans  die  in  794.  The  story  of  the  Riy^,  therefore, 
agrees  very  well  with  the  testimony  of  ooins ;  but  it  is  strange  that  the  author  of  the 
Biy&z  did  not  see  the  anachronism. 
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Shih^biiddin  JatinpAri,  the  chief  of  the  leai-ned  of  the  age,  who  was  allowed 
at  court  to  sit  on  a  silrer  chair.  The  Qazi  represented  the  worldly  and 
religions  advantages  that  wonld  flow  from  a  war  with  the  infidel  on  the 
one  hand,  and  from  a  visit  to  the  great  saint,  on  the  other.  The  king, 
therefore,  collected  a  large  army,  invaded  Bengal,  and  pitched  his  camp  at 
Sarai  Firuzpur.  B&jah  K^ns  now  applied  to  Qutb  ul  'Alam,  begged  to  he 
foi^ven,  and  asked  him  to  intercede  on  his  behalf  with  the  king  of  Jaunpiir. 
The  saint  replied  that  at  the  request  of  an  infidel  he  could  not  bid  a 
Muhammadan  king  stop  ;  in  fact,  he  had  himself  invited  the  enemy  to  come. 
The  Rajah  placed  his  head  on  the  feet  of  the  saint,  and  said,  he  was  willing^ 
to  perform  anything  he  ordered  him  to  do,  whereupon  Qufb  ul  'Alam  told 
him  that  he  would  not  interfere  until  he  was  converted  to  IsUm.  The 
B&jah  placed  the  finger  of  acceptance  up6n  his  eye  ;  but  the  wife  of  the 
infidel  led  him  back  to  perdition,  and  he  evaded  conversion.  But  be  took 
his  boy,  who  was  twelve  years  old  and  had  the  name  of  Jad^,  to  the  saint 
and  said,  '*  I  have  got  old  and  wish  to  renounce  the  world ;  make  this  boy  a 
Muhanmiadan  and  give  him  the  kingdom  of  Bengal."  Qutb  ul  'Alam, 
thereupon,  put  some  pdn  which  he  was  chewing,  into  Jadri*s*  mouth, 
taught  him  the  creed,  and  thus  made  him  a  Muhammadan,  giving  him  the 
name  of  Jalaluddin.  According  to  the  Rajah's  wish,  he  also  sent  a  proclam- 
ation through  the  town,  ordering  the  people  to  read  the  Friday  prayer  in  the 
name  of  the  new  king.  The  blessed  law  of  the  prophet  was  thus  carried  out 
with  new  vigour.  Qufb  ul  'Alam  now  went  to  king  Ibrihim,  and  asked 
him  to  return.  The  king  looked  angrily  at  Qazi  Shihdbuddin,  who  said  to 
Qufb  ul ' Alam,  '^  At  your  request  the  king  has  come  here,  and  now  you  come 
to  him  as  ambassador  to  implore  his  mercy.  What  shall  men  thil»k  of  this  ?" 
The  saint  replied,  *'  When  I  called  you,  a  tyrant  oppressed  the  faithful ; 
but  now,  in  consequence  of  your  approach,  the  new  ruler  has  become  il 
Muhammadan ;  fight  with  infidels,  not  with  a  king  that  belongs  to  the 
Faith."  This  silenced  the  Qazi ;  but  as  the  king  still  looked  angry,  the 
Qazi  had  the  boldness  to  enter  into  a  scientific  discussion  with  the  saint. 
After  many  questions  and  answers,  Qutb  said,  "  To  look  on  the  poor  with 
contempt  or  entangle  them  in  examinations,  brings  no  man  prosperity.  Tour 
miserable  end  is  at  hand."  He  then  looked  even  at  the  Sult&n  with 
expressions  of  anger.  Ibrahim  now  got  vexed,  and  returned  with  a  sorry 
heart  to  Jaunpur.  It  is  said  that  not  long  afber,  Sulfan  Ibr&him  aud  Q&zl 
Shihabuddin  died. 

'  When  Rajah  K&ns  heard  that  Sulfan  Ibr&him  was  dead,  he  deposed 
Jalaluddin,  took  again  the  reins  of  the  government  into  his  own  hands,  and 
ruled  according  to  hia  false  tenets.  He  made  several  hollow  cows  of  gold, 
threw  Jalal  into  the  mouth  of  one,  and  pulled  him  out  behind ;  the  gold 

*  Ab  saints  do  with  their  papils,  or  in  order  to  break  the  boy's  oaste. 
84  MM 
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was  then  distributed  among  the  Brahmans.  He  hoped  that  the  boj  would 
thus  return  to  his  old  faith.  But  as  Jalal  had  been  converted  to  Islim 
by  a  saint  like  Qutb  ul  *Alam,  he  remained  faithful  to  his  new  beUef,  and 
the  talk  of  the  infidels  made  no  impression  upon  him. 

'  Bajah  Kans  now  again  commenced  to  persecute  the  Muhammandans. 
When  the  measure  of  his  cruelties  was  full,  Shaikh  Anwar,  son  of  Qufb  ul- 
'Xlam,  said  one  day  to  his  father,  ''It  is  a  matter  of  regret  that,  with  you 
as  guardian  saint,  the  Muhammadans  have  so  much  to  sufPer  at  the  hand 
of  this  infidel/'  The  saint  was  just  at  his  devotions,  and  angry  at  the 
interruption,  he  exclaimed,  "  The  misery  will  not  cease  till  thy  blood  is  shed." 
Anwar  knew  that  whatever  his  father  said,  was  sure  to  come  true ;  he, 
therefore,  replied  that  he  was  a  willing  martyr  •  ♦  *.  The  oppression  of 
Rajah  Kans  reached  the  climax,  when  he  imprisoned  Shaikh  Anwar 
and  his  brother's  son  Shaikh  Zahid.  But  as  he  dared  not  kill  them, 
he  banished  them  to  SunnargaoQ,  in  the  hope  that  they  would  confess 
where  Qutb  ul  'Alam  had  buried  his  money  and  that  of  his  father.  But 
even  though  they  were  sent  to  Sunnai^on,  and  were  much  threatened,  no 
money  was  found,  because  none  had  ever  been  buried,  and  Shaikh  Anwar 
was  ordered  to  be  killed.  Before  his  execution,  he  said  that  at  such  and 
such  a  place  they  would  find  a  large  pot.  People  dug  and  found  a  large 
vessel  with  only  one  gold  coin  in  it.  On  being  asked  what  had  become  of 
the  other  money,  Anwar  replied, ''  It  seems  to  have  been  stolen."  Anwar, 
no  doubt,  said  so  by  inspiration  from  the  unseen  world. 

'  It  is  said  that  on  the  very  day  on  which  Shaikh  Anwar  died.  Rajah 
Kans  went  from  his  palace  to  the  infernal  regions.  But  according  to  the 
statement  of  some,  he  was  killed  by  his  son  Jalaluddin,  who,  though  in 
prison,  had  won  over  the  officers.  The  oppressive  rule  of  this  monster  had 
lasted  seven  years.' 

X.    Jalaluddi'n  Abnl  Muzaffbr  Muhammad  Shall. 

According  to  the  histories,  he  is  the  son*  of  Rdjah  Kans.  His  real 
name  is  given  in  the  Riydz  as  *  Jadu,'  and  by  Firishtah  as  *  JatmaU'  or 
*  Jaimall' — the  MSS.  differ.  There  is  a  place  Jatmallpur,  a  little  east 
of  Dinajpiir,  and  we  may  assume  the  first  name  to  be  correct.  As  the  coins 
of  Bayazid  Shah  go  up  to  816,  and  the  coins  of  Muhammad  Sh4h  conmience 
with  818,  the  latter  year,  or  817,  must  be  the  beginning  of  his  reign  ;  and 
if  he  reigned  for  seventeen  years,  as  stated  in  the  histories,  his  reign  may 
have  lasted  from  818  to  835,  which  agrees  with  the  year  on  Marsden's  coin 

*  Stewart  supposes  that  lie  was  the  eldest  son  of  the  Bajah  by  a  Mnhanunadan 
concubine.  Accordiug  to  the  ^ahaqftt  and  Firishtah,  he  reigned  seventeen  years^  and 
died  in  812  A.H.    Stewart  says,  eighteen  years. 
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of  bis  successor  Ahmad  Shah  (836).     General  CuDniDgham  tells  me  that  the 
Bodleian  Library  at  Oxford  has  a  specimen  of  831. 

1.  Vide  PI.  VIII,  No.  4,  and  Marsden,  Numism.,  PI.  xxxvii,  No. 
DCCLXT.  Silver.  Weight,  16689  grains.  Mint  town  ?.  A.H  818.  (As.  Soc. 
Bengal,  one  specimen.) 

Obverse  area,  boimded  by  sixteen  convex  scollops ;  reverse  area,  a  four- 
leafed  shamrock. 

Obvebse.— vyl^aJUl  st&  ^^fid^  JCL^\  y^  i^ji^^  y  ^«>^fj*^ 

Margin^  none. 

EeVEBSE. *^^  «>J^  ^^>tLw»J|  5  f3Lm)l{j*i\j 

Margin. — A|A  *i*»  ••••  jV  *^  jaAu^ 

Jal&lnddnnji  waddin  Abnl  Mnzaffar  Mnhammad  Sh^h,  the 
king.  The  helper  of  LsUm  and  of  the  Maslims, — may  his  reign  be  perpetuated  !  This 
coin  was  strack  in ,  ...in  the  year  818. 

Marsden  gives  this  coin  as  dated  823,  but  his  figure  does  not  shew  that 
year. 

2.  Vide  PL  VIII,  No.  6.  New  variety.  Silver.  Weight,  165695 
grains.  A.  H.  818.  (As.  Soc.  Bengal,  one  specimen).  Obverse  area  as  in 
No.  1 ;  reverse,  eight  concave  scollops. 

ObVEESB.— vytULJl  «U,>^JB^  ydajf^t  (:H*^'j  ^^^  J*^  ^^:^^\  vyltJLJj 
Mdrgifiy  none. 

BeVEBSE. — 4;Ht*^-^|  5  (•lUVl  dfji{j^^\j^\j^ 

Margin,  tUiUJ  (  JLp  )^  (  ^^Ulp)  ^ij  sxm  (^)  o^  (Jj^\  ) 

TheJTUst  king  JaHlnddnny^  waddin  Abnl  Mnzaffar  Mnhammad 
Shah,  the  helper  of  the  Commander  of  the  Faithfnl,  the  aid  of  Islam  and  the 
Hnslims.  (Abii  Bakr)  stmok  ('Umar)  in  the  year  ('Uamin)  eighteen  ('AH)  eight 
hundred  [818,  A.  H.]. 

8.  Vide  PI.  VIII,  No.  6.  Silver.  Weight,  165*725  grains.  Sunnir- 
gdoQ  (?),  A.  H.  821.  (As.  Soc.  Bengal,  one  specimen.)  Obverse  area,  as  in 
No.  1 ;  reverse  area,  a  square  inscribed  in  a  circle. 

Obvebbe  and  Eevebse,  as  in  No.  1. 

Margin,  Ari(Pyl(;^)  •  •  •  •  ^j^ 

During  the  time  of  Muhammad  Shah,  says  the  Riyiz,  the  town  of 
Panijuah  became  so  flourishing,  that  it  cannot  be  sufficiently  described* 
The  king  also  built  a  mosque,  a  reservoir,  the  Jalali  Tank,  and  a  Sarai  in 
Gttur ;  in  fact,  Gaur  also  was  again  during  his  reign  occupied.  He  reigned 
for  seventeen  years.  In  the  year  812  [822],  he  made  the  Palace  of  Gaur  his 
residence.  A  large  dome  with  his  tomb  stiLL  exists  in  PaQ(}uah,  and 
the  tombs  of  his  wife  and  his  son  are  at  the  side  of  his  in  the  same  vault.' 
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XI.    Shamsuddi'la  Abal  Mtijaliid  Ahmad  Shall. 

Marsden  (Numismata,  PL  jlulvu,  No.  dcclxxiy)  has  published  a  silver 
coin  of  this  king,  whom  the  histories  call  the  son  of  Muhammad  Shah.  The 
coin  bears  the  clear  date  836  A.H.  (1432-33,  A.D.),  and  differs  from 
the  preceeding  Bengal  coins  by  having  the  Kalimah  on  one  side.*  The 
Tabaqat  merely  states  that  he  reigned  for  sixteenf  years,  and  died  in  830 
A.  H.,  whilst  Firishtah  adds  that  he  was  a  good  and  liberal  king.  The 
Biyaz  gives  him  a  dififerent  character.  '  As  Ahmad  Shah  was  of  rough 
disposition,  tyrannical,  and  blood  thirsty,  he  shed  the  blood  of  innocent  people, 
and  tore  open  the  bodies  of  pregnant  women.  When  his  cruelty  had  rben 
high,  and  great  and  small  were  in  despair,  Shddi  Kh&n  and  Na9ir  Khan, 
two  of  his  slaves,  whom  he  had  raised  to  the  rank  of  Amirs,  made  a 
conspiracy  and  killed  him.  This  took  place  in  830,  after  Ahmad  Sh^  had 
reigned  sixteen,  or,  as  some  say,  eighteen,  years.' 

'  Shadi  Kh4n  now  desired  to  get  rid  of  N^^ir  Khan  ;  but  Nagir  Khan 
outwitted  him,  killed  him,  and  issued  orders  as  king.  The  Amirs  and 
Maliks,  however,  refused  to  obey  him,  and  murdered  him,  afber  seven  days, 
or,  as  some  say,  after  twelve  hours.' 

With  Ahmad  Shah  ends  the  dynasty  of  R4jah  K4ns.  Taking  the  year 
817,  the  beginning  of  Muhammad  Sh4h's  reign,  as  a  well  attested  starting 
point,  and  assuming  the  duration  of  each  reign  as  given  in  the  histories  to 
be  correct,  we  would  get — 

Dv/raUon  of  reign.  Ascertained  <Za^. 

(^ijizKiih)      }  817  -  7,  or  810  to  817.     Coins  of  812  and  816. 

Muhammad  Shah,  817  +  17,  or  817  to  834.  Coins  of  818,  821,  823,  831. 
Ahmad  Shah,  834  +  16,  or  834  to  850.     Coin  of  836. 

Now  above  we  saw  that  the  last  ascertained  year  for  Hamzah  Shah's 
reign  is  804.  If  we  then  allow,  on  the  testimony  of  all  histories,  above 
three  years  to  Shamsuddin,  son  of  Saifuddin,  we  would  be  brought  to  the 
year  808,  the  commencement  of  the  usurpation  of  K&jah  K4ns,  and  the 
reckoning,  according  to  the  data  which  we  at  present  possess,  is  on  the 
whole  satisfactory. 

The  length  of  Ahmad  Sh4h*s  reign  only  is  open  to  doubt ;  for  if  his 
reign  be  extended  to  850,  we  are  forced  to  assume  that  for  the  greater  part 
of  his  rule  he  was  vigorously  and  successfully  opposed  by  N^jiruddin  Mah- 
m^d,  whose  coinage,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  following,  goes  back  at  least 
to  846  A.  H. 

t  The  reading  of  the  obverse  Ib^ 

^IW-J|  »^  «Vk*^  ttH  »^  A«^l  4*^1  j^  ^M  J  ^^  cr^  (•***  JUmh 
^  Stewart  has  eig^teei^. 
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SfiBTOBAinOB  OF  THI  IlTa's  Ssu'B  DnTADTT. 

ZII.    B'sUroddi'ta  Abtd  MusaSbr  Haluaii'd  Shalt  (I). 

The  histories  SLgree  in  describing  him  u  &  descendaat  of  Ilyas  Sh&h. 
He  leemfl  to  have  been  supported  by  the  old  party  who  were  tired  of  Ahoukd 
Sh&h  ;  old  families  are  said  to  bare  gathered  round  him  ;  and  Oaur,  the  old 
capital,  was  rebuilt  by  him.  The  wan  between  Jaunpur  and  Dibli,  as 
Firishtah  correctly  observes,  gave  Bengal  rest,  and  Mabmud  Shah,  according 
to  the  histories,  reigned  in  peace  for  tbirty-two  years,  or  according  to  some 
"  not  more  than  twenty-seven  years,"  and  died  in  A.  H.  863. 

In  the  histories,  he  is  called  by  bis  first  name  Nifir  Shib,  instead  of 
Mabmtid  Sh&b.  Bengal  history  presents  several  examples  of  similar 
inversions,  if  the  retention  of  the  familiar  name  of  the  king  can  be  called  so. 

The  chronology  of  Mahmud  Shah's  reign  has  been  considerably  cleared 
np  by  a  coin  in  the  possession  of  Col.  H.  Hyde,  the  President  of  our  Society, 
and  by  the  inscriptions  received  from  General  Cunningham  and  Dr.  Wise. 
The  dates  now  aacertuned  are  846;  661  ;  20th  Sba'b&n,  863;  28th  Zil 
Hajjab,  868.  Again,  the  oldest  inscription  of  B&rbak  Sh&h,  discovered  by 
Mr.  E.  V.  Westmacott,  is  dated  pafar,  865.  We  are,  therefore,  certain 
that  Mahmud  SbAb  must  have  reigned  at  least  till  the  beginning  of  861. 
But  if  the  second  statement  of  the  bistorieB  regarding  the  length  of  his 
reign  (27  years)  he  correct,  we  would  get  the  year  836  as  the  first  year  of 
his  reign,  the  veiy  year  in  which  Mareden's  Ahmad  Sh&hi  was  struck.  This 
would  make  Mabmud  Shah  an  opposition  king  for  the  whole  length  of 
Ahmad  Shib's  reign,  which  the  histories  say  was  not  the  case.  We  re- 
quire, therefore,  more  evidence  to  fix  the  beginning  of  Mabmud's  reign. 

\.  Coin  of  Mahmud  Shik,  New  variety.  Silver.  Weight,  165-08 
grains.  (Col.  H.  Hyde.)  A.  H.  816.  No  mint-town.  The  margin  contains 
Uttle  ovosses. 


He  whoii  EtsButed  b;  the  assiatuioe  of  God,  the  evideooeof  the  EhftUrahof  Qod 
In  this  age,  NifirndduDyt  waddin  Abnl  Uasaffar  Hahmtid  Shih, 
the  fcin^.    A.  H.  846, 

Mahmud  Shfib's  coins  hitherto  published  are  almost  valueless.  The 
cabinet  of  the  Asiatic  Society  has  only  one  specimen,  without  date  or  mini* 
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town,  like  No.  8  of  Laidley's  Plate  of  Bengal  coins  (Journal  XY,  for  184i69 
Fl.  it).  Some  have  the  Muhammadan  creed  on  one  side  in  (so  called) 
7ughr&  characters,  and,  on  the  other  side,  the  name  of  the  king  N'dgirud' 
dungd  toaddin  Ahul  Muzaffar  Mahmud  Shdh,  The  margin  of  the  specimen 
is  unfortimatelj  cut  away.  Mr.  Laidley's  No.  7  has  the  same  obverse ; 
the  reverse  is  the  same  as  on  Hamizah  Shah's  coins — * 

But  the  three  inscriptions  of  this  king  are  very  valuable,  tnz,t  one  from 
S&tgdoQ,  dated  A.  H.  861,  or  1457  A.  D. ;  one  from  Dhak4,  dated  20th 
Sha'ban,  863,  or  13th  June,  1459  ;t  and  one  from  Gaur,  discovered  by  General 
Cunningham,  dated  28th  Zil  Hijjah,  863,  or  26th  October,  1459. 

No.  9.     The  JBlljahm&d  8Mk  Inecrvptian  ofSdtgdon  (A.  H.  861).  j: 

^jiWi  ^  ]yi/i  J  ^ji  ^^-i  W\  j^.  fS  ,  sjfyi  ^-T^ 


^  ^  A^L^l  J  ^T  ^  jfL^  *jic  Jji  Ju  JfiJi  ju^  tj^i 
vUix^  wii«^l  fyj]  ^]  ^Ji  ^Wl  t\xi  AiU  J  tj^]  jui  J 


*  I  am  doabtfU  whether  Laidley's  Nos.  11  and  12  belong  to  this  king.  The 
obverseof  No.  lloonBistaofBeven  circles,  four  with  'N^^ir  Shih/  and  three  with 
'  OBsnltin  i*  the  reverse  is  illegible.  It  is  nnlikelj  that  the  king  should  have  called 
himself  N&^ir  Sh&h  on  some  coins,  when  other  coins  and  all  inscriptions  give  his  royal 
name  'Mahmiid  Sh&h.'  Laidle/s  Ko.  12  is  curious  i  it  shews  on  the  reverse  the 
haUmah  in  clumsy  Kufic  characters,  and  on  the  obverse  fi^e  circles  with  '  Mahmdd 
8hdh  assulfdn.*  In  the  centre  of  the  piece  are  three  rings,  thus —  *J*»  Three  rings 
thus  arranged  are  Timur^s  arms }  vide  Yambtfry's  Bokhara,  p.  206. 

t  Beceived  from  Dr.  J.  Wise.  It  was  published  in  Journal,  Ab.  Soo.  Bengal, 
1872,  Part  I,  p.  108. 

t  This  inscription  was  first  published  by  me  in  Journal,  As.  Soo.  Bengal,  for 
1870,  Part  I,  p.  293,  where  notes  will  be  found  on  the  locality.  The  name  *  Mahmdd' 
is  broken  away,  only  the  dH  is  left,  which  in  1870,  when  I  copied  the  inscription  from 
the  stone,  I  mistook  for  a  tvfSn.  (General  Cunningham's  rubbing  leaves  no  doubt  that 
it  IB  a  ddL    I  therefore  republish  the  inscription  with  this  important  correction. 
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II  LUiUj  J  ^^^  J  ^,3^1  Ixm 

Qod  Almiglity  says, '  Snrelj  he  buQda  tlie  moaqnes  of  God  who  belieyes  in  Gk>d 
and  the  last  daj,  and  establishes  the  prayer,  and  offers  the  legal  alms,  and  fears  na 
one  except  God.  It  is  they  that  perhaps  belong  to  snch  as  are  gaided.  And  how 
beantifolly  does  He  whose  glory  shines  forth  and  whose  benefits  are  general »  say, 
'  Surely  the  mosqnes  belong  to  God,  do  not  call  on  any  other  besides  Allah.'  And  the 
Prophet  says, — may  God's  blessing  rest  nponhim  and  apon  his  house  and  his  oompa* 
nions ! — '  He  who  builds  a  mosque  for  God,  will  have  a  house  built  for  him  by  Gk>d  in 
Paradise.' 

•  •  •  •  by  him  who  is  assisted  by  the  help  of  the  Meroifhl,  •  •  •  by  proof  and 
evidenoe,  the  help  of  Islim  and  the  Muslims,  N&9irudduny£  waddfn  Abul 
Husaffar  [Mahmu]d  Sh&h,  the  king, — ^may  God  perpetuate  his  kingdom  and 
his  rule  and  eleyate  his  condition !  It  was  built  by  the  great  Ehan,  the  exalted,  the 
liberal,  who  has  the  title  of  Tarbiyat  Kh&n — ^may  God  Almighty  protect  him  from  the 
evils  of  the  end  of  time  by  His  grace  and  the  perfection  of  Sis  mercy !  In  the  year 
861.    [A.  D.  1467.] 

No.  10.     The  MdJm^  Shdh  Inscription  ofKaarat  Panduah,  (PL  V, 

No.  4). 

General  Cunninghani  found  this  inscription  at  the  Ohhofd  Dargah  in 
Pan^uah. 

^1  /U  3)  j^U;  idi]  JIS  ^  c»^f  315^13  ^  JS  jJU;  iJJ]  Jj 
^1  J  u^lOJI  iklfl  ^  Willi  ^If  J  ^'Jl  (,i  ^  i^\  ^i  ^ 


i 


God  Almighty  says,  '  Every  creature  tasteth  death'  (Qor.,  Ill,  182).  He  also 
says,  '  When  their  fate  comes,  they  cannot  delay  it  an  hour,  nor  anticipate  it*  (Qor., 
X,  50).  He  also  says,  'Everything  on  earth  fadeth,  but  the  face  of  Thy  Lord 
remaineth  foil  of  glory  and  honor.' 
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Onr  rerered  maater,  the  teacher  of  Iminui,  the  proof  of  the  congregation,  the 
8xm  of  thfe  Faith,  the  testimony  of  Isl^  and  of  the  Mntlims,  who  bestowed  advantagM 
npon  the  poor  and  the  indigent,  the  gnide  of  saints  and  of  snoh  as  wish  to  be  gnided, 
passed  away  from  this  transient  world  to  the  everlasting  mansion,  on  the  28th  Zil 
H^jahy  a  Monday,  of  the  year  863,  during  the  reign  of  the  king  of  king^s,  the  protector 
of  the  oonntries  of  the  Faithful,  Na^irnddanya  waddfn  Abnl  Mnzaffar 
Mahmiid  Sh&h,  the  king, — ^may  God  keep  him  in  safety  and  security !  This  tomb 
was  erected  by  the  great  Khin,  Latif  Khin, — may  God  protect  him  against  evils  and 
misfortunes! 

XIII.   Buknuddi'ki  Abid  Mxualiid  Ba'^bak  ShaOL 

The  histories  agree  in  calling  him  the  son  of  N69ir  Sh&h,  t.  e.,  Mahmud 
Sh&h,  and  in  assigning  him  a  reign  of  seventeen  years.  The  Eiy&z  says, 
seventeen,  or  sixteen ;  and  the  latter  statement  is  evidently  nearer  the 
truth,  as  by  the  preceding  inscription  Birbak  cannot  have  commenced  to 
reign  before  864. 

To  judge  from  the  Tribeni  inscription  published  by  me  in  this  Journal 
for  1870,  p.  290,  it  would  appear  that  Barbak  as  prince  was  governor  of 
south-western  Bengal  in  860 ;  but  the  inscription  styles  him  <  HaUk,'  not 
'  Sult&n/  from  which  it  is  clear  that  he  was  no  rebeL  i 

The  following  inscription,  which  Mr.  E.  V.  Westmacott  found  in 
Dinijpur,  is  very  valuable,  as  it  proves  that  Barbak  was  king  in  the  very 
beginning  of  865. 

No.  11.     The  BdrhaJc  SKdk  Inscription  of  Dinajpur. 

AjMaU  ^  ailc  aUI  jJU.  Ji»Li  «U  ^^^^as^  ^]  ^IkL,  »l^^li  a^Ks^) 
(  ?  )J?^  clT^uyi^^^l  ^y^  ^  e^Ul^^f^l  ^U  ij\Jt]  ^ 

^I  j^  ^^  i^ji^^^jj^S^  *>«-^^  ^W  jip  i/^r-  J^ 

m  i^i^  J^  j^\  ^jJ^   J  ^^uJl  ^;liJ|^  ^j  ,\4^  , 

In  the  name  of  GJod  the  merciful  and  the  dement  f  A  victory  from  God  and  a 
near  sueoess,  and  aimoonce  it  to  the  Fwthful  (Qor.  LXI,  18).  God  is  excellent  as  a 
protector,  and  He  is  the  most  merciful  of  the  meroifnl  (Qor.  XII,  64). 


5- 
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The  building  of  this  mosqne  (took  placo)  in  the  reign  of  the  king,  the  aon  of  a 
king,  Bnknnddanjd  wadd£n  Abnl  Muj  ahid  Barbak  Shah,  the  king,  son 
ofMahmud  Sh&h,  the  king, — maj  God  continue  his  kingdom  and  rale  ! — hj  the 
direction  of  the  great  Kh&n,  the  noble  chief,  the  hero  of  the  age  and  the  period,  Ulngh 
Iqrar  (?)  Khan,  commander  and  wazlr,  builder  of  this  religious  edifice,  the  said 
mosque.  And  the  repairer  of  the  tomb  (is)  the  great  Ehin  and  noble  chief  Ulugh 
Nu9rat  Khan,  the  jangdar  and  shiqdar  of  the  affairs  of  J  or  and  Bardr  and  of 
other  Mahalhihs.  Dated,  the  16th  day  of  the  month  of  Safar, — may  God  bring  it  to 
a  happy  and  successful  end ! — of  the  year  865.  (Ist  December,  1460,  A.  D.}* 

I^ote  on  a  JBdrhak  Shdh  Inscription  from  Dindjpiir. — By  E.  Veset 
Westmacott,  Esq.,  C.  S. 

*  I  send  a  rubbing  of  an  inscription  of  the  reign  of  Barbak  Sbah,  A.  H. 
865.  It  states  him  to  have  been  the  son  of  Mahmood  Shah,  a  point  upon 
which  a  bit  of  additional  evidence  is  not  without  value.  It  is  very  clearly 
cut  on  the  usual  black  stone,  which  is  commonly  called  basalt,  but  which  is 
more  like  a  slate.  In  one  place  I  found  the  surface  flaking  off,  and  so  brittle, 
that  I  was  afraid  to  clear  it  of  the  whitewash,  with  which  it  was  clogged,  as 
thoroughly  as  I  should  have  liked.  The  slab  is  about  twenty-two  inches  by 
ten,  and  the  inscription  is  in  Ave  lines. 

*  It  is  let  into  the  eastern  front  of  a  little  brick-built  mosque  adjoining 
the  grave  of  Chihil  Ghazee,  the  Peer,  mentioned  by  Dr.  Buchanan  in  his 
report  on  Dinagepore,  p.  29.  The  grave,  surrounded  by  an  iron  railing,  is 
54  feet  long,  and  is  supposed  to  correspond  to  the  stature  of  the  saint.  It 
IS  on  the  north  side  of  the  path  up  to  the  mosque,  some  hundred  yards  to 
the  west  of  the  Darjeeling  road,  four  miles  north  of  Dinagepore,  and  not  far 
from  the  Gopalgunge  temples.  The  Mootawallee  is  a  very  ignorant  fellow, 
and  I  have  found  out  nothing  of  the  Peer  beyond  his  name. 

*  The  founder  of  the  mosque  was  "  Shikdar  of  the  affairs  of  B  ar  o  o  r," 
and  of  another  place.  Baroor  I  fcake  to  be  the  parganah  of  that  name, 
now  in  Poomiah,  outside  the  western  border  of  Dinagepore. 

*  On  each  side  of  the  inscription  has  been  let  into  the  wall  a  stud,  or 
circular  piece,  of  the  same  stone,  which  have  on  the  right  side  of  each  a 
groove,  as  if  for  a  clamp,  which  makes  me  think  they  were  not  originally 
cut  for  their  present  position.  They  are  about  eight  inches  in  diameter. 
The  centre  of  each  bears  in  Tughra  the  muhr  %  nuhuwwat  or  *  seal  of  prophet- 
ship,'  surrounding  this  is  an  inscription  of  which  I  send  rubbings,  but 
which  neither  the  Moulawi  nor  I  can  decipher.  In  an  outer  ring,  half  an 
inch  lower,  the  northern  stone  bears  the  inscription — 

•  I  take  this  opportunity  to  correct  the  wrong  reading  of  a  title  in  the  Barbak 
Bh£h  Inscription  published  by  me  in  this  Journal,  for  1870,  Pt.  I.,  p.  290,  Insor.  VII., 
whore  for  ciar^jfAiU.  i   should  have  read  {^'^j*;:^  )\^^  jdmaddr  i  ghair  i 
'  mdhalM,  as  explained  in  Journal  for  1872,  Pt.  I.,  p.  106. 

36  ^  ^ 


27*         Wefltmaootir— I!&tf  Dlndjpdr  Bdrhak  Shah  Inscription.        [No.  8 

II  oy  JLm*  J  AjJU  aUI 

Thig  18  the  piefcore  of  the  seal  of  prophetalup  which  wae  between  the  two 
•honlders  of  Mohammad  Mn^fafi — ^may  God  bless  him  I 

'  As  door  steps  to  the  mosque  and  to  the  enclosure  surrounding  the 
grave  are  pieces  of  hewn  stone,  similar  pieces  lying  close  by  ;  they  are  more 
or  less  carved  and  appear  to  be  parts  of  doorways.  Such  stones  are  common 
in  all  parts  of  the  district,  and  are  said  by  tradition  to  have  been  brought 
from  Bannagar,  near  Debkot.  They  are  similar  to  the  remains  of  Grour  and 
Poroowa  [Fan(}uah].  On  the  south  side  of  the  path  is  the  female  portion 
of  a  lin^^  of  large  size,  a  queer  ornament  for  the  premises  of  a  Mahomedan 
saint. 

'  The  mosque  is  somewhat  ruinous,  the  roots  of  plants  are  tearing  it  in 
pieces.  I  think  that  it  is  of  greater  antiquity  than  most  in  the  district, 
from  the  strength  of  the  brick  arches,  the  workmanship  of  the  dome,  and  the 
fact  that  the  hewn  stones  which  are  built  into  the  inner  side  of  each 
archway,  have  been  cut  to  fit  their  places,  although  bearing  marks  of  clamps 
to  show  they  have  been  taken  from  another  building. 

*  Three  archways,  twenty-eight  inches  wide  and  nearly  six  feet  high,  lead 
into  a  vestibule  twelve  feet  by  five  and  a  half,  at  each  end  of  which  a  similar 
archway  opens  to  the  north  and  south.  Three  more  archways  lead  into  a 
chamber,  twelve  feet  square,  surmounted  by  a  dome,  now  cracked  in  several 
directions.  In  the  west  wall  are  three  niches,  and  two  small  archways  on 
the  north  and  south  lead  into  the  open  air.  On  the  inner  side  of  each  of 
the  ten  archways,  a  little  below  the  spiring  of  the  arches,  hewn  stones,  six 
or  eight  inches  thick,  are  carried  through  the  whole  thickness  of  the  wall 
which  is  three  feet  through.  It  is  unusual  in  Dinagepore  to  find  that  the 
workmen  have  dressed  the  stone  as  they  have  here. 

'  It  is  usual  to  build  them  in  just  as  they  are,  often  with  most  incongru* 
ous  Hindoo  carvings  upon  them.' 

Eegarding  the  ''  seal  of  prophetship,''  it  is  said  in  the  Mttdarij^ 
unnubuwwat  by  'Abdul  Haq  of  Dihli,  that  the  seal  between  the  shoulders  of 
the  Prophet  was  a  thing  raised  above  the  surrounding  parts  of  his  blessed 
body,  resembling  the  body  in  colour,  smoothness,  and  brightness.  And  it  is 
stated  in  the  Mtutadrik  that  Wahb  ibn  Mimabbih  said  that  no  prophet  was 
sent  on  earth  that  had  not  the  sign  of  prophotship  on  his  right  hand,  except 
the  Prophet,  who  had  the  sign  between  the  shoulders.  Shaikh  Ibn  Hajar 
in  his  commentary  to  the  Mishkat  says  that  the  seal  contained  the  words 
^ycs^  ^(i  cuir  cujp.  &:^y  &I  «Ab^  J/  «^j  a1J|j,  «  and  God  is  one.  He  has 
no  associate ;  pay  attention  wherever  thou  art,  for  thou  art  victorious." 
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Some  traditions  say  that  the  seal  was  of  light,  and  others,  that  it  vanished 
from  the  skin  when  the  Prophet  expired,  so  mnch  so  that  people  knew 
hj  its  disappearance  that  the  prophet  was  really  dead.  Several  authorities 
compare  the  seal  to  the  e^g  of  a  pigeon :  some  call  it  a  >L«a.  S cXi,  '  a  red 
fleshknot/  and  others  say  that  it  was  a  wart  covered  with  hair. 

Marsden  gives  a  Bilrbak  coin  which  clearly  shews  the  year  873.* 
The  cabinet  of  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal  contains  the  following : — 

1.  Vide  PI.  IX,  No.  7.  New  variety.  Silver.  Weight  164025 
grains.  (Asiatic  Society's  Cabinet.)  A  specimen  in  the  possession  of  Babu 
Bajendralala  Mitra  weighs  164*335  grains. 

ObVEESE.—  *  *  ♦  J^^\  fJ^  vyliaLJl  sXi\  (Jymj  A^^r*  «1J|  JH  *^|  J 

Neither  of  these  coins  give  Bfirbak's  full  name. 

XTV.    Shamsaddi'n  Abul  Mazaflto  Yu'snf  Sha'h,  son  of  Bfrbak  ShiLh. 

Firishtah  represents  him  as  a  learned  man,  who,  after  his  accession 
charged  the  'UlamA  to  see  the  law  of  the  Prophet  carried  out.  '  No  one 
dared  drink  wine.* 

The  histories  assign  him  a  reign  of  seven  years  and  six  months,  and 
say  that  he  died  in  887.  If  so,  the  end  of  his  reign  was  marked  by  a  suc- 
cessful rebellion  of  his  uncle  Fath  Sh4h  ;  but  it  is  just  as  likely  that  Tusuf 
died  early  in  886. 

Marsden  has  a  coin  of  this  king  without  year,  and  Laidley  gives  a  new 
variety  of  884.f  General  Cimningham's  inscriptions  give  the  following 
dates — 

1.  Pan^uah,  1st  Muharram,  882,  or  15th  April,  1477. 

2.  Hazrat  Pan^uah,  20th  Kajab,  884,  or  8th  October,  1479. 
8.     Gkur,  10th  Kamazan,  885,  or  13th  November,  1480. 

No.  12.     The  TueufShdh  Inscription  ofFanduah,  Eugli  Dittrictt 

(PI.  VI,  No.  1.)  A.  H.  882. 

CiJ\j  m  XajJll  Jldj)  iXxJUu  aT^i  j^y]  jhQ]  ^  ^  ^^i 

•  Vide  also  Jonmal,  As.  Soo.  Bengal,  1870,  Part  I.,  p.  299,  note. 

t  B&bn  Bijendralala  Mitra  has  a  speoimen  (like  Laidle/s)  of  888  ^[>^.  The 
margin,  similarly  to  Fath  Shih's  ooins,  contains  shamrooks  separated  by  dots* 
Weight  168*65  grains. 

I  Vide,  Journal,  As.  S007.,  Bengal,  1870,  Ft.  I.,  p.  80a 
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^Is^l 


8>/i  e^yi  ^yj)  ^  uj;^  ^;i5i  ^  ^ui^i  sJL  ^i  ^^j^ 

God  Almiglity  says—'  Barely  the  mosques  belong  to  God.  Do  not  call  on  any 
one  besides  Allah.  And  he  npon  whom  God's  blessing  rest,  says,  *  He  who  bnilds  a 
mosqne  in  the  world,  will  have  seventy  castles  built  for  him  by  Grod  in  the  next 
world.*  This  mosqne  was  bnilt  during  the  reign  of  the  king  of  the  age,  who  is  assisted 
by  the  assistance  of  the  Supreme  Judge,  the  vioeregent  of  God  by  proof  and  evidence, 
the  king,  the  son  of  a  king  who  WBfl  the  son  of  a  king,  Shamsuddunyi  waddfn 
Abul  Muzaffar  Yusuf  Shdh,  the  king,  son  of  BILrbak  8 h i h,  the  king,  son  of 
Mahmud  Sh6h,  the  king — may  God  perpetuate  his  kingdom  and  rule !  The  mosque 
was  built  by  the  Majlis  ul  Majalis,  the  great  and  liberal  Majlis,  the  lord  of  the  sword 
and  the  pen,  the  hero  of  the  age  and  the  period,  Ulugh  Majlis  i  A'zam— may  God 
Almighty  protect  him  in  both  worlds ! 

Dated  Wednesday,  Ist  Muharram,  882.     Let  it  end  well ! 
No.  13.     The  Tumf  Shdh  Inscription  of  Hazrat  Fanduah.  A.II.  886. 

i^  aj iiJi  ^ lis  lei?-*-* ^.^jLj^m  Ju  JaSi  jj 

U-^  J3UJI  J^UI  ^IkUJI  ^Mj  ^   j.:p-^I  iJjt  ^j   •i^)^ 
^jjgg^  ^Jls*J|  ^jj^  AiOaL.  J  «XL.  «JJI  ak  ^OsLJl  »U  j,**- 


The  Prophet  (may  God's  blessing  rest  upon  him  !)  says, '  He  who  builds  a  mosque 
for  God,  shall  have  a  castle  built  for  him  by  God  in  Paradise.'  This  mosque  was  built 
in  the  reign  of  the  just  and  liberal  king  Shamsuddunya  waddfn  Abul  Mu- 
zafPar  Yusuf  Sh4h,  the  king,  son  ofBdrbak  Shah,  the  king,  sonofMahmdd 
Shah,  the  king, — may  God  perpetuate  his  kingdom  and  rule  I — by  the  Majlis  ul 
Majalis,  the  exalted  Majlis,— may  God  whose  dignity  is  exalted  also  exalt  him  in 
both  worlds !  And  this  took  place  on  Friday,  the  20th  Bajab  (may  the  dignity  of  the 
month  increase  !)  of  the  year  884,  according  to  the  era  of  the  flight  of  the  Prophet, 
upon  whom  God's  blessing  rest ! 
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No.  14.     The  YusufShdh  Inscription  of  Gaur.  A.II.  885. 

The  Prophet,  ^.  &o.,  [as  before].  This  mosque  was  built  in  the  reign  of  the  king, 
the  son  of  a  king  who  was  the  son  of  a  king,  Shamsuddunji  waddin  Abul 
Muaaffar  YiisHf  Sh&h,  the  king,  son  of  B^rbak  Shah,  the  king,  son  of 
Mahmiid  Shah,  the  king.  The  mosque  was  built  hj  the  great  Kh^,  the  exalted 
£hiq&n,  •  •  •  •  ♦  [not  legible.] 

Datedi  the  10th  day  of  the  blessed  month  of  Bamaxin,  885. 

A  rubbing  of  another  Yusuf  Sbahi  Inscription  has  been  received  from 
Dr.  J.  Wise.  Dr.  Wise  says — "  The  inscription  is  from  one  of  the  four 
mosques  which  surround  the  tomb  of  Sh&h  Jalal  at  Silha^.  It  is  a  fine 
Jitghrd  inscription,  but  unfortunately  one-third  of  it  has  been  bmlt  into  the 
masonry,  the  slab  forming  the  lintel  of  the  door !" 

The  inscription  is — 

No.  15.     The  Tiiiuf  Sh&h  Inscription  ofSilhaf. 

^JI  ^^Is^l  iXs^^]  Ijjb  ^\jj    AilkU   J    *dU  XUI  dU.  ^j^lliLJI 

dJl  feia.  j^«  ^jJi^\  ol^JI  ^  Ol^l  ^  ^i:UJ|  jj^JLmJJI  ^I 

••••  oViJI  ^  ^U5 

••••  Abul  Muzaffar  Yiisuf  Sh&h,  son  of  B&rbak  Sh&h,  the  king, 
■on  ofMahm^d  Sh£h,  the  king — may  God  perpetuate  his  rule  and  kingdom  ! 
And  the  builder  is  the  great  and  exalted  Majlis,  the  waz£r  (dasturj,  who  exerts 
himself  in  good  deeds  and  pious  acts,  the  Majlis  i  A.*\i — may  God  preserve  him  against 
the  evils  and  *  * 

To  judge  from  Dr.  Wise's  rubbing,  the  inscription,  in  point  of  beauty, 
ranges  immediately  afber  the  Sikandar  Shah  inscription  No.  8,  mentioned 
above,  and  it  would  be  well,  if  the  Sar  i  qaum,  '  the  head  of  the  clan,'  as  the 
]tf utawalli  of  the  tomb  is  called,  would  take  steps  to  have  this  beautiful 
inscription  taken  out  of  the  masonry,  and  thus  restore  it  to  light  and  history. 

Dr.  Wise  has  also  sent  the  following  interesting  note  on  Sh&h  Jalal. 
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I^ote  on  Shah  Jal6l,  the  patron  saint  of  Silhaf. — By  Db.  J.  W18B, 

Dvla.'kk. 

The  following  abridgment  of  the  life  and  miraculous  adventurefl  of 
Shah  Jalal,  the  conqueror  of  Silhat  in  the  14th  century,  is  taken  from  the 
Suhail-i' Yaman,  written  by  Na^iruddin,  late  Mun9if  of  Silhat ;  his  work  was 
composed  in  the  year  1859.  It  is  an  abstract  of  two  earlier  histories,  one 
of  which  is  called  the  ^*  Risalah  of  Muhi-uddin  Khadim  ;*'  the  other,  by  an 
unknown  author,  is  designated  the  '*  Bauzatus-Salatln.' 

According  to  the  Mun^if,  Shah  Jal&l  Mujarrid  Yamani  was  the  son 
of  a  distinguished  saint,  whose  title  of  Shaikhush-Shuyukh  is  still  preserved. 
He  belonged  to  the  Quraish  tribe.  Shah  JalaFs  father  was  named  Muham- 
mad ;  his  grandfather  Muhammad  Ibr&him.  His  mother  was  a  Sayyidah. 
She  died  within  three  months  of  the  birth  of  this  her  only  son.  His  father 
died  fighting  in  AJihdd  against  the  infidels. 

The  youth  was  adopted  by  his  maternal  uncle  Sayyid  Ahmad  Kabir 
Suhrwardi,  a  Darwish  of  no  mean  accomplishments,  who  had  studied 
under  the  renowned  Shah  Jal&l  ud-din  Bukh&ri. 

For  thirty  years  Sh&h  Jalal  is  said  to  have  lived  in  a  cave  without 
crossing  the  threshold.  He  was  at  last  summoned  from  his  seclusion  by  his 
uncle,  owing  to  the  following  circumstance.  One  day  seated  in  front  of  his 
house  at  Makkah,  lost  in  contemplation,  Sayyid  Ahmad  saw  a  doe  big  with 
young  approach  him.  The  doe  related  how  a  lion  had  appeared  in  the 
wood  in  which  she  lived,  and  was  killing  all  her  comrades.  She  finally 
requested  him  to  come  and  drive  away  the  brute.  Shah  Jal&l  was  called 
forth  from  his  cave,  and  directed  to  go  and  turn  out  the  lion.  On  the 
way  he  puzzled  himself  what  was  to  be  done  when  the  lion  was  seen. 
Unexpectedly,  however,  he  met  the  animal,  and  the  lustre  which  shot 
from  his  eye  was  so  dazzling,  that  the  lion  fled  uid  was  beard  of  no 
more. 

On  his  return,  Sayyid  Ahmad  was  so  pleased  with  his  behaviour,  that 
he  gave  him  a  handful  of  earth  and  told  him  to  go  forth  and  wander  over 
the  world,  until  he  found  earth  of  similar  colour  and  smell.  Where 
he  did,  he  was  there  to  make  his  abode. 

Hindustan  was  then  the  land  to  which  adventurers  directed  their  steps, 
and  Shah  Jalal  followed  their  example.  He  passed  by  a  city  of  Yaman, 
the  king  of  which  was  informed  that  a  great  Darwisb  was  near.  He 
accordingly  sent  a  cup  of  deadly  poison  instead  of  sharbat,  to  test  his 
power.  Shah  JaUl  at  once  divined  its  nature,  and  informed  the  king's 
messengers  that  the  instant  the  draught  was  swallowed,  the  king  would  die. 
The  poison  was  quaffed  without  injury  to  the  saint,  but,  as  foretold,  the 
king  died. 
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Shah  Jalal  proceeded  on  his  coiirse,  but  four  days  afterwards  he  was 
overtaken  bj  the  Sh4hzadah,  who  had  determined  on  leaving  his  kingdom 
and  on  following  the  saint  in  his  wanderings. 

After^ journeying  for  many  days,  they  arrived  at  Dihli,  where  the 
celebrated  Nizam-uddin  Auliya  then  resided.  When  Shah  Jalal  entered  the 
city,  Nizdm-uddin  was  sensible  of  the  arrival  of  a  saint.  He,  therefore,  sent 
messengers  to  search  for  him  and  to  invite  him  to  come  and  eat  with  him. 
Shah  Jalal  accepted  the  invitation  and  gave  the  messengers  a  bottle  filled 
with  cotton,  in  the  centre  of  which  he  placed  a  live  coal.  The  receipt  of 
this  wonderful  bottle  satisfied  Nizam-uddin  that  this  was  no  common 
Darwish.  He  accordingly  treated  him  with  every  honour,  and  on  his 
departure  he  gave  him  a  pair  of  black  pigeons. 

The  narrative  is  now  transferred  to  Silhaf.  In  a  Mahallah  of  that 
city,  called  Tol-takar,  resided  at  this  period  Shaikh  Burhan-uddin.  How 
a  Muhammadan  got  there,  or  what  he  was  doing  so  far  away  from 
his  own  countrymen,  puzzles  Muhi-uddin,  who  thinks  that  this  solitary 
believer  must  have  belonged  to  some  Hindu  family,  and  that  ha  could  not 
have  been  a  true  Muhammadan.  Burhan,  the  story  goes,  had  made  a  vow, 
that  if  he  was  blessed  with  a  son,  he  would  sacrifice  a  cow.  A  son  being  bom, 
he  performed  his  vow ;  but  as  bad  luck  would  have  it,  a  kite  carried  off  a 
portion  of  the  flesh  and  dropped  it  in  the  house  of  a  Brahman.  The  incensed 
Brahman  went  to  Gaur  Gobind,  the  king  of  Silhat,  and  complained.  The  king 
sent  for  Burhan  and  the  child  ;  and  on  the  former  confessing  that  he  had 
killed  a  cow,  the  child  was  ordered  to  be  put  to  death,  and  the  right  hand 
of  the  father  cut  off. 

Burhin-uddin  lefb  Silhat  and  proceeded  to  the  court  of  Gaur.  The  king 
on  hearing  of  what  had  occurred,  ordered  his  nephew  (bhanjn)  Sultan  Sikan- 
dar,  to  march  at  once  towards  the  Brahmaputra  and  Sunnargdos  with  an 
army. 

When  news  reached  Silhat  that  an  army  was  approaching,  Gaur  Gobind, 
who  was  a  powerful  magician,  assembled  a  host  of  devils  and  sent  them 
against  the  invaders.  In  the  battle  that  ensued,  the  Muhammadans  were 
routed,  and  Sulfdn  Sikandar  with  Burhin-uddin  fled.  The  Prince  wrote  to 
his  uncle,  informing  him  of  the  defeat  and  of  the  difficulties  met  with  in 
waging  war  against  such  foes.  The  monarch  on  receiving  the  news,  ga- 
thered together  the  astrologers,  and  conjurers,  and  ordered  them  to  prophesy 
what  success  would  attend  a  new  campaign.  Their  reply  was  encouraging, 
and  Na9ir-uddin  Sipahsdlar  was  directed  to  march  with  a  force  to  the  ^ 
assistance  of  Sultan  Sikandar.  This  re-inforcement,  however,  did  not  restore 
courage  to  the  Muhanmiadan  soldiery,  and  it  was  decided  to  consult  with 
Shah  Jal41,  who  with  360  Darwishes  was  waging  war  on  his  own  account  with 
the  infidels.     The  Sult&n  and  Na9iruddin  proceeded  to  the  camp  of  the  saints. 
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where  the  Shah  encouraged  them  by  repeating  a  certain  prayer,  and  pro- 
mised to  join  their  army  and  annihilate  the  hitherto  victorious  army  of 
devils.  Along  with  the  Shah  were  Sayyid  Muhammad  Kahir,  Sayyid 
Hajl  Ahmad  Sani,  Shaikh  Abul  MuzaSar,  Qazi  Aminuddin  Muhammad, 
Shahzadah  Yamani,  <&c.,  &c. 

The  adTance  of  this  army  of  saints  was  irresistible.  The  devils  could  not 
prevail  against  them,  and  Gaur  Gobind,  driven  from  one  position  to  another, 
at  last  sought  refuge  in  a  seven-storied  temple  in  Silhat,  which  had  been 
built  by  magic.  The  invaders  encompassed  this  temple,  and  Shah  Jal41 
prayed  all  day  long.  His  prayers  were  so  effective,  that  each  day  one  of  the 
stories  fell  in,  and,  on  the  fourth  day,  Gaur  GK)bind  yielded  on  the  promise 
of  being  allowed  to  leave  the  country. 

The  terms  agreed  to,  Gaur  Gobind  retired  to  the  mountains  (hohistdn). 
While  at  his  protracted  prayers.  Shah  Jal&l  discovered  that  the  earth  on 
which  he  was  kneeling  was  of  the  same  colour  and  smell  as  that  given  him 
by  the  Makkah  Darwish.  He,  therefore,  determined  on  establishmg  his 
abode  there.  With  him  remained  Shahzadah  Yamani,  Hiyi  Yusuf,  and  Haji 
Khalil.     The  rest  of  the  saints  retired  with  the  army. 

The  remainder  of  Sh&h  Jalal's  life  was  spent  in  devotion  and  in  mi- 
raculous actions  which  still  live  in  the  traditions  of  the  people.  It  is 
believed  that  Shah  Jal&l  never  looked  on  the  face  of  woman.  One  day, 
however,  standing  on  the  bank  of  a  stream,  he  saw  one  bathing.  In  his 
simplicity,  he  asked  what  strange  creature  it  was.  On  being  informed,  he  was 
enraged,  and  prayed  that  the  water  might  rise  and  drown  her.  He  had  no 
sooner  expressed  this  wish  than  the  water  rose  and  drowned  her.  Other  less 
questionable  actions  are  related  regarding  him.  For  instance,  he  caused  the 
corpse  of  Na^ir-uddin  Sipahsal&r,  who  died  at  Silhat,  to  disappear  from  a 
Mosque,  while  the  friends  were  mourning  over  it.  On  another  occasion  he 
wished  that  a  fountain  like  the  holy  Zamzam  of  Makkah  might  spring  up 
near  his  abode,  and  immediately  the  fountain  appeared. 

Shah  Jalal  was  translated  (intiqdl)  the  20th  of  the  ^'  Elali  Chand/* 
A.  H.,  591,  in  the  62nd  year  of  his  age. 


Dr.  Wise  also  writes — ^^  It  is  a  curious  fact  that  the  Sh&h  is  invoked 
by  the  Silhat  gdnjah  (hemp)  smokers.  I  have  got  a  Silha^  lunatic,  who 
every  day  before  smoking  his  chillum  of  tobacco  invokes  the  saint  in  the 
following  manner : — 

Ho  !  Bisheshwar  Ldl, 

Tin  ld¥h  Fir  Shah  Jaldl, 

Ek  bdr,  dubdrd,  Jagannathji  Jed  piydrd 

Khdne  kd  diidh  bhdt,  hajdne  ko  dotdrd. 
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The  chronology  of  the  *  Life  of  Shah  Jal&l/  as  Dr.  Wise  ohserves,  is 
confused.  His  death  is  put  down  as  having  occurred  in  591,  A.H.,  and  ho 
said  to  have  visited  Nizdmuddin  Aulid,  who  died  in  725,  A.  H.  Again, 
according  to  the  legends  still  preserved  in  Silhat,  the  district  was  wrested 
firom  Gaur  Govind,  the  last  king  of  Silhat,  hy  king  Shamsuddin  in  1384 
A.  D.,  or  786  A.  H.,  during  the  reign  of  Sikandar  Sh4h,  whilst  *  king 
Shamsuddin'  can  only  refer  to  Shamsuddin  11yds  Shah,  Sikandar's  father. 

Dr.  Wise  also  draws  attention  to  the  statement  made  by  Ibn  Bafufah 
who  "  from  Sadkawan  [Chatgdon]  travelled  for  the  mountains  of  K§mru 
[Kamrup,  western  Asam].  •  •  His  object  in  visiting  these  mountains  was  to 

* 

meet  one  of  the  saints,  namely.  Shaikh  Jalal  uddin  of  Tabriz."*  Jalal 
then  gives  him  a  garment  for  another  saint  *  Burhan  uddin,'  whom  Ibn  Batu^ah 
visits  inKhanbalik  (Pekin).  Ibn  Bafut^h,  as  remarked  above,  was  in  Eastern 
Bengal,  when  Fakhruddin  was  king  (739  to  750,  A.  H.).  But  here  again 
the  confusion  of  dates  and  names  is  very  great.  Jalal  uddin  of  Tabriz  died, 
as  we  saw  above,  in  642,  and  the  Silhat  Jalal  is  represented  as  a  mian  from 
Yaman*t  Neither  Jalal  nor  Burhanuddin  is  mentioned  in  the  biographi- 
cal works  of  Muhammadan  Saints. 

XV.    Sikandar  Sha'h  II. 

The  Biyaz  says  that  this  king  was  the  son  of  Yusuf  Shah  ;  the  other 
histories  say -nothing  regarding  his  relationship.  Stewart  calls  him  "  a  youth 
of  the  royal  family,"  but  afterwards  calls  Fath  Shah  his  "  uncle."  The 
Biyaz  says  that  he  was  deposed  on  the  same  day  on  which  he  was  raised  to 
the  throne ;  the  Ain  i  Akbari  gives  him  half  a  day  ;  my  MS.  of  the  fabaqat, 
two  and  a  half  days ;  Firishtah  mentions  no  time ;  and  Stewart  gives  him 
two  months. 

XVI.    Jalaluddi'n  Abul  MozafilEtr  Fath  Bhali,  son  of  Mahmud  Sh^. 

Fath  Sh&h  was  raised  to  the  throne,  as  **  Sikandar  Shah  did  not  possess 
the  necessary  qualifications."  The  histories  say  that  his  reign  lasted  from 
887  to  896,  A.  H.,  and  yet,  they  only  give  him  seven  years  and  five  months 
(Stewart,  seven  years  and  six  months).  The  inscriptions  and  coins,  however, 
given  below  shew  that  he  reigned  in  886 ;  and  if  the  "  seven  years  and  five 
months"  are  correct,  Fath  Shiih  could  only  have  reigned  till  892  or  893, 
which  agrees  with  the  fact  that  his  successor  Firuz  Shah  II.  issued  coins  in 
893.     Fath  Shah  was  murdered  at  the  instigation  of  the  Eunuch  Barbak. 

Laidley  has  published  two  silver  coins  of  this  king,  of  which  one  seems  to 
have  been  struck  at  Fathabad  in  892.     The  following  is  a  new  variety.  J 

*  Lee,  Ibn  Battitah,  p.  196. 

t  Vide  the  Silha^  Inscription  of  1505,  given  below  under  Hnsain  Sli^h. 
X  The  coin  given  by  Marsden  as  a  Fath  Shahl  does  not  belong  to  this  king. 
37  0  0 
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1.  Vide  Fl.  IX,  No.  8.  SOver.  Weight,  158*65  grains.  BuUhdd, 
A,  H.  886.  (As.  Soc.  of  Bengal,  one  specimen.)  Circular  areas.  The  margin 
consists  of  ornamental  designs,  resembling  the  niches  in  mosques  and 
rosettes. 

Obveesb. —  e>lliLi  sUat^yiWf^f  e^i^if  j  txioJf  jlL. 

Jal&lnddnnya  waddSn   Abnl  Hnzaffar  Fath   Qhih  &n\^,  son  of 
MahmudSh&h,  the  king — may  God  strengthen  him  with  victory !     Fath£b&d,  886. 

The  following  five  inscriptions  of  this  king  have  been  received  bj  the 
Society — 

1.  Dhdkd,  Ist  Zil  Qa'dah,  886,  or  2nd  January,  1482. 

2.  Dhdmrdi,  10th  Jumada  I.,  887,  or  27th  June,  1482.  Published, 
J.  A.  S.  B.,  1872,  p.  109. 

8.     BihrampHrj  middle  of  Ka;]ab,  888,  or  August,  1483. 

4.  SunndrgdoHf  Muharram,  889,  or  beginning  of  A.  D.  1484. 

5.  Sdtgdon,  4th  Muharram,  892,  or  1st  January,  1487.  Published, 
J.  A.  S.  B.,  Pt.  1, 1870,  p.  294. 

No.  16.     The  Fath  Shdh  Inscription  of  Bandar^jnear  Dhdkd, 

A.  H.  886.     (PI  VII,  No.  1.) 

The  Society  is  indebted  to  Dr.  J.  Wise  for  this  important  inscription, 
regarding  which  he  writes  as  follows — "  The  inscription  was  found  on  an  old 
Masjid  at  Bandar,  on  the  banks  of  a  K*hal  called  Tribeni,  opposite  Khizrpur 
(Dhika).  This  K'hal  was  in  former  days  the  junction  of  the  Brahmaputra, 
Lak'hya,  and  Ganges.  At  its  opening  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Lak'hya,  a  fort 
still  stands,  said  to  have  been  built  by  Mir  Jumlah  [vide  Journal,  As.  Soc., 
Bengal,  1872,  Pt.  I,  p.  96].  The  place  called  Bandar  is  now  a  mile  inland 
(vide  PL  lY),  but  during  the  height  of  the  rains,  the  K'h&l  is  navigable  for 
native  boats.  The  inscription  is  the  most  perfect  as  yet  met  with  in  this 
Dbtrict." 


w    g« 


I 


t 
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God  Almighty  sajB, '  The  mosques  belong  to  God.  Do  not  associate  any  one  with 
God.'  The  Prophet,  may  God  bless  him ! — says, '  He  who  builds  a  mosqne,  will  have  a 
castle  bnilt  for  him  by  God  in  Paradise.' 

This  anspicions  mosqne  was  built  by  the  great  Malik66b&  Slilihin  the  reign 
of  the  king,  the  son  of  the  king,  JalUlnddanya  waddfn  Abal  Mnzaffar 
Fath  Sh4h,  son  of  Mahm^d  Sh6h,  the  king — may  God  perpetuate  his  kingdom 
and  mle!— on  the  1st  Zil  Qa'dah,  886,  A.  H.  (2nd  January,  1482,  A.  D). 

The  builder  of  the  mosque  appears  to  have  been  a  very  pious  man. 
Three  miles  west  from  Sunnargion,  Dr.  J.  Wise  discovered  a  mosque  built 
by  the  same  man,  and  adjoining  the  mosque  his  tomb.  The  masjid  is 
within  half  a  mile  of  the  mosque  to  which  the  preceding  inscription  belongs, 
and  was  built  in  911,  A.H.  A  portion  of  the  date  of  the  inscription 
is  designedly,  as  it  would  appear,  chipped  off. 

No.  17.     The  B6hd  Sdlih  Inscription  of  Sunndrgdon, 

^^^U  ^^1  fd\^  fjU\  ^fe*JI   liJlUl  ACU  aUI  *U^  ^j^UaUJI  »u 

II  Jb^l  S^l 

God  Almighty  says,  &o,  [as  above].  This  blessed  mosqno  was  bmlt  in  the  reign  of 
Saltan  'AUnddnnya  waddin  Abnl  Mnzaffar  Hnsain  Shah,  theking,^ 
may  God  perpetuate  his  reign ! — by  the  g^eat  and  liberal  Malik,  the  servant  of  the 
Prophet,  who  has  made  a  pilgrimage  to  Mokkah  and  Madinah  and  has  visited  the  two 
footprints  of  the  Prophet,  H&jl  Baba  S£lih.    Dated  9*1,  A.H. 

The  wanting  words  are  no  doubt ^^^  ^/A^  A*^  (V,  which  would  be  911, 
A  email  slab  let  in  the  brick  work  of  Bab&  S&lih's  tomb  contains  the  follow- 
ing date  of  his  death. 

No.  18.     The  Imeription  on  JBdhd  Sdlih'*  3hmb. 

II  aj«.  «JU| 

•  •  •  ^*l  **«  (sT*  J^^'  cw^  ••  *i>"  w«*  •  •  *"  J^  WW  uS^^ 


O  God !  There  is  no  God  bnt  He.  He  will  sm*ely  coUeot  yon  towards  the  day 
of  resnrrection,  and  who  is  more  trathfal  a  speaker  than  Gk>d  ?  [Qor.,  IV.  89.]  *  * 
the  tomb  of  the  pilgrim  to  Makkah  and  Madinah,  who  has  visited  both  footprints  of 
the  Prophet,  the  servant  of  the  Prophet  (npon  whom  be  peace!),  Hiji  Bib  a 
Bftlih  *  •  ((drMUawaffd,  who  died)  on  ...  Babi'  L,  ...  2. 
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Thus  it  seems  that  he  died  in  A.  H.  912.  Dr.  Wise  says —  "  No  one 
here  has  heard  of  the  name  of  this  pious  man.  The  neighbourhood  of  these 
mosques  is  very  old.  Qadam  Basal  (the  *  Footprint  of  the  Prophet*),  a 
famous  place  of  pilgrimage,  on  a  mound  some  sixty  feet  high,  is  a  little 
to  the  north-west.  Gangakol  Bandar  is  on  the  west,  and  across  the  Lak'hya 
River  is  Khizrpur  with  the  ruins  of  what  I  believe  was  the  residence  of  'Isi 
Khan,  mentioned  in  the  Ain  i  Akbari." 

A  third  mosque  built  by  B&ba  Salih  is  in  'Azimnagar,  DiBtrict  Dhaka. 

No.  19.     The  Bdhd  SdliKe  Inscription  of  ^Aatmnagar. 
f/J\   XcJI    «JXJI  «-J)UJI  Ss^\    IJa  ^^jj  •  «s»^l  JaJ  «j,i/b 

The  Prophet — may  God  bless  him ! — says,  '  Make  qnick  the  prayer  before  the 
end,  and  hasten  the  nwubat  before  death.  This  blessed  mosqae  was  boilt  by  the 
exalted,  liberal  Malik,  Babli  Salih,  and  the  building  was  completed  on  the  first 
Mnharram  910  [or  901, — the  numbers  are  unclear]. 

No.  20.     The  Fath  Shdh  Inscription  on  Adam  Shahid's  Mosque  at 
Bikra/inpur  (Bhdkd  District).  A.  H.  888. 

General  Cunningham  and  Dr.  J.  Wise  have  each  sent  rubbings  of  this 
inscription. 


uJI  Jj  ]s^]  a/I  ^  ly:JJ  3U  &U  a^UJI  ^1  ,    ^\jo  ill]  Jli 


^ 


II  ibuiu; ; 

God  Almighty  says,  &o.,  [as  above].  This  Jami'  Masjid  was  built  by  the  gi«at 
Malik,  Malik  Eafur,  in  the  time  of  the  king,  the  son  of  the  king,  Jaldluddunyi 
waddin  Abul  Muzaffar  Fath  Sh&h,  the  king,  son  of  Mahmfid  Sh&k,the 
king,  in  the  middle  of  the  month  of  BAjab,  888,  A.  H.  (August,  1483,  A.  D.) 

Dr.  Wise  writes  as  follows — 

*  The  Masjid  of  Adam  Shahfd  is  in  Bikrampur  at  a  village  called  Qazi 

Qa^bah,  within  two  miles  of  Ballalbarf,  the  residence  of  Bidlal  Sen.    Mr. 
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Taylor,  in  his  ''  Topography  of  Dacca"  states  that  Adam  Shahid,  or  B&bi 
Adam,  was  a  Qazi,  who  raled  over  Eastern  Beng^.  He  gives  no  authori- 
ty for  this  statement,  and,  at  the  present  day,  the  residents  of  the  village 
are  ignorant  of  this  fact.  They  relate  that  Babd  Adam  was  a  very  powerful 
Barwish,  who  came  to  this  part  of  the  country  with  an  army  during  the 
reign  of  BaU&l  Sen.  Having  encamped  his  army  near  'Abdullahpur,  a 
village  about  three  miles  to  the  N.  E.,  he  caused  pieces  of  cow's  flesh  to  be 
thrown  ¥nthin  the  walls  of  the  ELindu  prince's  fortress.  Ballal  Sen  was  very 
irate,  and  sent  messengers  throughout  the  country  to  And  out  by  whom  the 
cow  had  been  slaughtered.  One  of  the  messengers  shortly  returned  and 
informed  him  that  a  foreign  army  was  at  hand,  and  that  the  leader  was  then 
praying  within  a  few  miles  of  the  palace.  Ballal  Sen  at  once  gallopped  to 
the  spot,  found  Baba  Adam  still  praying,  and  at  one  blow  cut  off  his  head. 

*  Such  is  the  story  told  by  the  Muhammadans  of  the  present  day, 
regardless  of  dates  and  well-authenticated  facts. 

<  The  Masjid  of  B&b&  Adam  has  been  a  very  beautiful  structure,  but  it 
is  now  fast  falling  to  pieces.  Originally,  there  were  six  domes,  but  three 
have  fallen  in.  The  walls  are  ornamented  with  bricks  beautifully  cut  in  the 
form  of  flowers  and  of  intricate  patterns.  The  arches  of  the  domes  spring 
from  two  sandstone  pillars,  20  inches  in  diameter,  evidently  of  Hindu  work- 
manship. These  pillars  are  eight-sided  at  the  base,  but  about  four  feet  from 
the  ground  they  become  sixteen-sided.  The  mihrdbs  are  nicely  ornamented 
with  varied  patterns  of  flowers,  and  in  the  centre  of  each  is  the  representation 
of  a  chain  supporting  an  oblong  frame,  in  which  a  flower  is  cut. 

*  The  style  of  this  Masjid  is  very  similar  to  that  of  the  old  Goaldih 
Masjid  at  Sunnarg&on  and  to  that  of  Tsi  Khdn's  Masjid  at  Khizrpur.'* 

No.  21.     The  Fath  Shdh  Inscription  of  Sunndrgdon.  A.  H.  889. 
Oeneral  Cunningham  has  sent  a  rubbing  of  the  following  inscription — 


*  Dr.  Wise,  in  one  of  his  letters  addressed  to  the  Society,  makes  the  following 
remark  on  Sher  Shih'a  road  from  the  Brahmaputra  to  the  Indos. 

"  I  see  in  the  last  rolnme  of  Elliot's  *  Histoiy  of  India'  that  donbts  are  expressed 
of  there  ever  having  been  a  road  made  from  Sannargion  to  the  Indos  by  Sh^r  Sh^b 
as  mentioned  by  Firishtah  and  others.    In  this  district  there  are  two  very  old  bridges, 
which  local  tradition  states  were  oonstraoted  by  that  monarch,  and  which  He  exactly 
where  sach  a  road  wonld  have  been.    One  is  still  used,  the  other  has  fallen  in," 
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^lU*  ^"jJI   ....  cJbU  if^aJI  u^  dar«^|  ^U  •  4LiUJ«  ^  iJU 

J  ^bTj^^^^^^i^u^  J  jIjUsuu.  i^i^^j  jy^  J  sJ^J^J^*^^ 

II  A^Uil«J  J 

God  Almighty  says,  &o.y  (as  before).    And  tlie  Prophet  sayB,  Ac,  (as  before). 

This  mosque  was  boilt  dnring  the  reign  of  the  great  and  exalted  king,  J  a  1  a  I- 
nddnnjil  waddfn  Abnl  Mnzaffar  Fath  8  h  il  h,  the  king,  son  of  Mah- 
m  d  d  8  h  4  h,  the  king, — may  God  perpetuate  his  kingdom  and  rule  !  The  builder  of 
the  mosque  is  Muqarrab  uddaulah,  Malik uddin,  the  Royal,  keeper  of  the  ward- 
robe outside  the  Palace,  the  commander  and  wazir  of  the  territory  of  K  u  'a  z  z  a  m- 
4 b & d,  also  known  as  Mahmiidibad,  and  commander  of  Th£nah  Lawd^- 
This  took  place  during  Muharram,  889.     (A.  D.  1484.) 

The  geographical  names  occurring  in  this  inscription  have  been  discuss- 
ed above. 

The  Habshi'  Kings. 

The  pretorian  band  of  Abyssinian s,  which  Barbak  Sh4h  had  introduced 
into  Bengal,  became  from  the  protectors  of  the  dynasty  the  masters  of  the 
kingdom,  and  eunuchs  were  the  actual  rulers  of  the  country.  The  very 
names  of  the  actors  during  the  interregnum  between  the  end  of  the  Ilyas 
Shah  dynasty  and  the  commencement  of  the  house  of  Husain  Shah,  proclaim 
them  to  have  been  Abyssinian  eunuchs  ;*  and  what  royalty  at  that  time 
was  in  Bengal  is  well  described  by  Abul  Fazl,  who  says  that,  after  the 
murder  of  Fath  Shah,  low  hirelings  flourished  ;t  and  Firishtah  sarcastically 
remarks  that  the  people  would  only  obey  him  who  had  killed  a  king  and 
usurped  the  throne.     Faria  y  Souza  also  says  of  the  kings  of  that  time : — 

"  They  observe  no  rule  of  inheritance  from  father  to  son,  but  even  slaves 
sometimes  obtain  it  by  killing  their  master,  and  whoever  holds  it  three  days 
they  look  upon  as  established  by  divine  providence.  Thus  it  fell  out  that 
in  40  years'  space  they  had  18  kings  successively.'* 

*  Names  as  E&fdr  (oamphor),  Qaranful  (clove),  Firdz  and  Ffruzah  (turquoise), 
Alm£s  (diamond),  Yaqdt  (cornelian),  Habshi  Eh&n,  Indfl,  Sidi  Badr,  &o.  Camphor 
was  looked  upon  as  an  anti-aphrodisiac  (vide  my  Afn  translation,  p.  386)  ;  henoe  the 
name  was  appropriate.  The  Fath  Shah  inscription  No.  20  mentions  a  Malik  Kafiir  $ 
and  we  are  reminded  of  the  Kifur  Hazardiniii  of ' Alauddfn's  reign. 

t  'The  kings  of  Bengala,  in  times  past,  were  chosen  of  the  Abassine  or  ^thio- 
plan  slaves,  as  the  Soldans  of  Cairo  were  some  time  of  the  Ciroassian  Mamalnkes.* 
Pvrchas* 
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The  HabsM  kings  are  Sultan  Sh&hz&dali,  Firuz  Sh4h,  and  Muzafiar 
Shah.     Mahmud  Shah  II.  appears  to  belong  to  the  old  dynasty. 

* 

XVII.    Sulta^  Sha'hzaMah. 

(Birbak,  the  Ennnch.) 

The  owner  of  this  odd  title  reigned  either  two  and  a  half  months 
(Tabaqat  and  Firishtah),  or  perhaps  eight  months  (Firishtah),  or  according 
to  a  pamphlet  which  the  author  of  the  Bij&z  possessed,  six  months.  He 
was  murdered  bj 

XVIII.    BaiftLddili  Abtd  Muzafflu*  'Fi'tu*z  Shall  (II.). 

(Malik  Indll  Habshf.) 

He  had  been  a  distinguished  commander  under  Fath  Shah,  and  proved 
a  good  king.  According  to  the  histories,  he  died  a  natural  death  afber  a 
reign  of  three  years,  in  899, — a  wrong  date.  The  Kiyaz  says  that  a 
mosque,  a  tower,  and  a  reservoir,  in  Gaur  were  built  by  him. 

The  coin  published  by  Marsden  as  belonging  to  this  king,  has  been 
shewn  by  Mr.  Thomas  to  belong  to  Firuz  Shah  Bahmani. 

The  following  passage  from  Jodo  de  Barros  refers  to  either  this 
king  or  Husain  Shah : — 

*  One  hundred  years  before  the  Portuguese  visited  Chatgaon,  a  noble  Arab 
arrived  there  from  'Adan  (Aden),  bringing  with  him  200  men.  Seeing  the 
state  of  the  kingdom,  he  began  to  form  ambitious  projects  of  conquest. 
Dissimulating  his  intentions,  he  set  himself  up  as  a  commercial  agent,  and  on 
this  pretext  added  to  his  followers  a  reinforcement  of  300  Arabs,  thus  rais- 
ing his  total  force  to  500  men.  Having  succeeded  through  the  influence  of 
the  MandarijSf  who  were  the  governors  of  the  place,  in  procuring  an  intro- 
duction to  the  king  of  Bengal,  he  assisted  that  monarch  in  subduing  the 
king  of  0]is4,  his  hereditary  foe.  For  this  service  he  was  promoted  to  the 
command  of  the  King's  body-guard.  Soon  afterwards  h6  killed  the  king, 
and  himself  ascended  the  throne.     The  capital  was  at  this  time  at  Oaur.' 

The  chronology  of  Firuz  ShAh  II.'s  reign  may  be  fixed  with  the  help 
of  the  following,  apparently  unique,  coin,  the  original  of  which  is  in  the 
British  Museum.  Col.  Guthrie  kindly  sent  the  Society  a  cast,  from  which 
the  woodcut  below  has  been  made.  The  coin  gives  the  year  893  (A.  D., 
1488).  This  year  entirely  agrees  with  the  ascertained  dates  of  Jalaluddin 
Fath  Shah's  reign,  and  with  the  earliest  ascertained  year  of  MuzaSar  Shah. 
Firuz  ShSh  II.,  therefore,  reigned  from  893  to  895,  or  896.  The  former, 
895,  is  perhaps  preferable  to  896,  because  both  Mahmud  Shah  and  Muzaffar 
Shah  reigned  in  896. 

I.  F  i  r  u  z  S  h  a  h  II.  Silver.  No  mint  town.  A.  H.^  893.  (A.  D. 
1488.)     No  margins. 
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BaifDdaan7£  vaddfn  Abnl  Mmaffar  Ffrai  Bli£h,  the  king,— mftf 
God  perpetoftte  hii  kingdom  and  mle !  There  ii  no  Ood  bnt  Allah,  Mnbammad  is 
the  Prophet  of  God.    Jieaearj  iMoe  of  898. 

SIX.    n'a'siraddi'h  Abal  Hujatiid  Hahmn'd  Shs'h  (II). 

He  was  raised  to  the  throne  on  Firiiz  Shah's  death,  though  the  govem- 
nent  was  in  the  hands  of  one  Habshi  Khfin.  After  a  short  time,  Habshl 
Khan,  and  immediately  afler,  Mahmud  Shah,  were  killed  hy  Sidi  Badi 
Diwanah,  who  proclaimed  himself  king. 

Though  the  histories  call  Mahmud  the  son  of  Firuz  Shah,  there  is  little 
douht  that  the  statement  of  Haji  Muhammad  Qandahari,  preserved  by 
Firishtah,  is  correct — "  In  the  history  by  Haji  Muhammad  Qandahari,'  it 
is  written  that  Sultin  Malimud  was  the  son  of  Fath  Shah,  and  that  Habshi 
KhAn  was  a  eunuch  of  Birbak  Shah,  who  by  Firuz  Shah's  orders  had  brought 
up  Mahmud.  After  Firuz  Shah's  death,  Mahmud  was  placed  on  the  throne ; 
hut  when  six  months  had  passed,  Habshi  Khfin  shewed  inclination  to  make 
himself  king,  and  Sidi  Badr  killed  him,"  These  facts  agree  well  with  the 
following  circumstances  :  Firat,  all  histories  say  that  Fath  Shah,  at  his  death, 
lelt  a  son  two  years  old,  and  his  mother,  at  Sultan  Shahzidah's  death, 
declared  herself  willing  to  leave  the  throne  to  him,  who  had  brought  her 
husband's  murderer  to  account.  Secondly,  according  to  Mubammadan  cus- 
tom, children  often  receive  the  names  of  the  grandfather ;  hence  Fath  Sh&h 
would  call  his  son  K&yiruddin  Mahmud;  but  as  the  kwti/ah  must  be 
different,  we  have  here  '  Abul  Mujahld,'  while  the  grandfather  has  '  Abul 
Muzafiar.' 

Cleneral  Cunningham  found  the  following  inscription  of  this  king  in 
Gaur ;  unfortunately,  the  date  is  ill^ble. 

*  The  Lalc'bnaa  edition  of  Firishtah  calls  him  '  Hijf  Mahmdd.'  His  historioal 
work  is  not  known  at  the  preioot  day. 
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No.  22.     The  Mahnkd  SMh  (II)  Inscription  of  Gaur.  (A.  H.  896  ?) 

(PL  VII,  No.  3.) 

**jy  ^U^  Jl  ^  Jj^iiJU  ^Upl  ^ILI-  *Hc  ^  as'--J|  ^  #  ii^l^i 
^i^^  gJI  ^iiJl  ^fe^JI  ^l^I  to^l  ^   AJlkJU  J    iXU  aUI  dlk 

The  Prophet  (may  God  bless  him  !)  says,  *He  who  builds,  Ac,  [as  before].  This 
mosque  was  built  in  the  reign  of  the  king  of  the  time,  (who  is  endowed)  with  justice 
and  liberality,  the  help  of  Islim  and  the  Muslims,  Ka^irudduny^  waddfn 
Abnl  Mujahid  Mahm^d  Shah,  the  king — ^may  God  perpetuate  his  kingdom 

and  rale!— by  the  great  and  exalted  Khib  Ulugh  Majlis  Ehia (illegible).    Dated, 

23rd  Babi' 

Marsden  has  published  a  silver  coin  of  this  king,  which  has  likewise 
no  date  (vide  Numism.,  PL  XXXVI,  No.  DCCXXIV) ;  but,  as  Laidley 
correctly  observes,  he  ascribes  it  wrongly  to  Mahmud  Sh4h  of  Dihli.  The 
legend  of  the  coin  is — 

Reveese.— (  P )  c^Lu^m  J  J'^^  *AJ|  ikA^  e/^^)  ooJUi  djjj\ 

Obvebse.—     jU  ^^♦«*  AAlar^l  ^|  e^^Jf  j  UioJi^^lj  joW|  ^^llU^f 

JihLJ\ 

The  words  hiVadl  toal-ihsdn  are  not  clear,  they  may  also  be  e^t*yf  j  j^ajJI^ 
as  elsewhere  suggested  by  me ;  but  the  former  coincides  with  the  phrase  used 
in  the  inscription.     I  cannot  see  the  word  li^^^^,  which  Laidley  gives. 

According  to  the  chronological  remarks  made  by  me  regarding  the 
reign  of  Firuz  Shah,  we  have  to  place  Mahmud  ShAh's  reign  in  896,  A.  TT, 

XX.    Shamsuddi'n  Abnl-Naar  Musaffkr  Sha^. 

«  (Sidl  Badr  Diw^nah.) 

The  reign  of  this  king,  who  is  represented  to  have  been  a  blood-thirsty 
monster,  is  said  in  all  histories  to  have  lasted   three  years  and  five  months  • 
but  his  death  at  the  hands  of  the  next  king  cannot  have  taken  place  in  903 
because  his  coins  and  inscriptions  mention  the  years  896  and  898.     lie  must 
therefore,  have  been  killed  in  899,  the  first  year  in  which  Husain  Shah  struck 
coins. 

A  Muzaffar  Shah  inscription  was  published  by  me  in  the  Journal   for 
1872,  p.  107,  from  an  imperfect  rubbing.     Since  then  Mr.  W.  M.  Boorke 
38  p  p 
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has  sent  me  a  clear  rubbing  with  the  date  distinct.     I,  therefore,  republish 
it  with  a  corrected  translation. 

No.  23.     The  Muzqffar  Shdh  Inscription  cf  Oangardmpiir, 

A.  H.  896.     (A.  D.  1491.) 


UijJI  ^jmJ*>  <He    ^J  «lyL/*  aas'I  J«a.  j   »Li  &UI  <__,-^<-'  Ui«  Kj'iy 


This  mosqne  was  built  in  the  time  (?)  of  the  renowned  saint,  Maal&n£  'At4 — tqaj 
God  render  his  grave  pleasant  and  may  He  make  Paradise  his  dwelling  plaoe ! — dur- 
ing the  reign  of  Shamsuddnnyd  waddfn  AbnI.Na9r  Muzaffar  Sh^h, 
the  king — may  God  perpetuate  his  kingdom  and  his  role  !     Dated,  A.  H.  896. 

Mr.  Bourke's  rubbing  shews  that  the  word  samdnmiah  is  cut  into  the 
second  bar,  which  separates  the  third  line  from  the  second.  Below  the  last 
line  there  is  another  line  cut  into  the  lowest  bar ;  but  the  letters  are  too 
small  and  partly  broken  to  admit  of  a  satisfactory  reading.  I  can  recognize 
the  words  *  MuUa  Mubarak'  and  mi'mdr,  *  builder.* 

Laidley  has  published  a  silver  coin  of  this  king,  the  legend  of  which  lb 
(vide  J.  A.  S.  B.,  Vol.  XV,  for  1846,  PL  V,  No.  19)— 

Margin. — Cut  away. 
Revebse. — The  Kalimah.  Year,  illegible. 

Margin — the  four  Khalifahs. 
The  Honorable  E.  C.  Bayley  is  about  to  publish  a  gold  Muzaffar  Shahi, 
which  seems  to  be  of  896,  A.  H. 

Muzaffar  Shah,  according  to  the  Riydz,  built  a  mosque  in  Gaur. 
General  Cunningham  has  sent  the  Society  a  rubbing  of  another  inscription 
from  the  Chho^a  Dargah  (Nur  Qu^b  'Alam's  Dargah)  in  Hazrat  Pan^uah. 
It  is,  in  point  of  execution,  a  very  fine  inscription. 

No.  24.     The  Muzaffar  Shdh  Inscription  of  Fanduah.  A.  H.  898. 

Vide  PL  VI,  No.  2. 
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JiiS     vlfcSS)   uJ»S      Ui^^  liy^\   ^K^)    ^  ^V      .     ,j;iXJl  ^ 

j^^IIfij  Uijji  ,^^A  ,j;i*i-*Jij  ci»-»i  'i'^  J^^i  jj^Ji  Jjwi 

yi*II^g^'.lj|  ^i  U.^"^  IJb  ^^5!^  ^1  aIl-*  ^jc  JLs!^  vU  >iUj| 

))  IjUVJ   ^^--^  e;^*  i^M.  ^^  lJj^  J-^)  j^  ^ 

God  Almighty  says, '  Verily,  the  first  house  that  was  founded  for  meii»  is  the  one  in 
Bakkah  [Makkah],  blessed,  and  a  guidance  to  all  beings.  In  it  are  clear  signs  :  the 
place  of  Abraham,  and  who  entered  into  it,  was  safe,  and  Grod  enjoined  men  to  visit 
it,  if  they  are  able  to  go  there ;  bnt  whosoever  disbelieves,  yerily  God  is  independent 
of  all  beings.     [Qor.  lU,  90  to  92.) 

In  this  Siifi  boilding  the  tomb  of  the  pole  isi^)  of  poles  was  bnilt,  who  was  slain 
by  the  love  of  the  All- Giver,  the  Shaikh  of  Shaikhs,  Hazrat  NtirulHaq  washshara*, 
Sayyid  Qn^b  'A  lam — ^may  God  sanctify  his  beloved  secret,  and  may  God  illumi- 
nate his  g^ave !  This  house  was  built  in  the  reign  of  the  just,  liberal,  learned  king, 
the  help  of  Isl&m  and  the  Muslims,  Shamsuddnny^  waddin  Abul-  Na^r 
Muzaffar  Shah,  the  king,  may  God  perpetuate  his  kingdom  and  rule,  and  may  He 
elevate  his  condition  and  dignity !  This  house  was  built  during  the  WiiXdjo^  of  the 
Shaikh  ul-Islara,  the  Shaikh  of  Shaikhs,  son  of  the  Shaikh  of  Shaikhs,  Shaikh 
Muhammad  Ghaus — may  God  Almighty  ever  protect  him ! 

Dated,  17th  Bamazan,  898.  [2nd  July,  1493.] 

Nur  Qutb  'Alam  was  mentioned  above  among  the  Saints  of  Panijuah. 

The  HusajnI  Dynasty. 

On  MuzaSar  Shah's  death  in  899,  *Alauddin  Husain  Sh4h,  son  of  Sayyid 
Ashraf,  usurped  the  throne.  Of  the  reign  of  no  king  of  Bengal — perhaps  of 
all  Upper  India  before  the. middle  of  the  10th  century — do  we  possess  so 
many  inscriptions.  Whilst  the  names  of  other  Bengal  kings  scarcely  ever 
occur  in  legends  and  remain  even  unrecognized  in  the  geographical  names  of 
the  country,  the  name  of  "Husain  Shah,  the  good,"  is  still  remembered- from 
the  frontiers  of  Orisa  to  the  Brahmaputra. 

I  have  treated  of  the  chronology  of  the  reigns  of  Husain  Shah  and  his 
successors  in  my  article, "  On  a  new  king  of  Bengal,  &c.,"  published  in  the 
Journal,  for  1872,  Pb.  I,  pp.  831  to  3^0,  and  according  to  that  paper,  we 
have — 

*  The  reign,  if  I  may  say  so,  of  a  spiritual  teacher. 
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1.  'Alauddin  Abul  Muzaffar  Husain  Shdh,  899  to  927  (929  ?). 

2.  Nd9iruddin  Abul  Muzaffar  Nu9rat  Shah,  927  (929  ?)  to  939. 
8.     'AlSuddin  Abul  Muzaffar  Flruz  Shah  .  III.),  989. 

4.  Ghiyusuddin  Abul  Muzaffar  Mahmud  Shah  (III.),  940  to  944, 
(defeated  by  Sher  Shah). 

I  have  now  only  to  describe  a  few  unpublished  coins  and  to  give 
several  new  inscriptions  belonging  to  the  reigns  of  these  kings. 

XXI.    'Ala'uddi'n  Abul  Musaffar  Husain  Sha'h. 

Marsden  (PI.  XXXVIII,  Nos.  DCCLXXIX  and  DCCXCIII)  has  given 
two  different  Husain  Shahls,  the  former  of  Fathabad,  899,  A.  H.,  and  the 
latter  of  Husaindbad,  914,  A.  H.*  Laidley  has  two  new  types,  one  struck 
at  Husainabad,  912,  A.  H.,  and  the  other  {vide  his  plati.  No.  21)  resembling 
that  of  Marsden,  but  with  a  different  legend.  The  cabinet  of  the  Asiatic 
Society  contains  a  few  new  varieties,  with  and  without  dates. 

1.  Vide  PL  IX,  No.  9.  Silver.  Weight,  163*57  grains.  No  mint- 
town.  A.  H.  900.  (As.  Soc.  Bengal,  one  specimen).  Circular  areas ;  no 
margin. 


m 

Col.  Guthrie  in  a  MS.  list  of  Bengal  Coins  in  the  British  Museum 
quotes  Husain  Shahls  struck  at  Jannatabad  (Husainabad  P)  in  918  and  bl9. 

The  inscriptions  belonging  to  Husain  Shah*s  reign  are  most  numerous  ; 
the  date  of  the  latest  two  is  925,  A.H.  Those  of  which  the  Society  has 
received  rubbings  from  General  Cunningham  are  marked  [G.  C.]. 

1.  Munger,  903  ;  mentions  Piince  Ddnydl.  Published  Journal,  1872, 
p.  835.     [G.  C.]. 

2.  Machain,  Parganah  BalUpur^  Dhaka,  22nd  Jumdda  I,  907,  or  3rd 
December,  1501.     Received  from  Dr.  J.  Wise. 

3.  JBonhara,  in  Bihar,  908.     Published,  Proceedings  1870,  p.  112. 

4.  Cheran,    in  Bihar,  909.     Published,  Proceedings  1870,  p.  297.t 

*  Marsden  reads  the  latter  date  917.  On  the  former  coin,  the  king's  first  name 
is  spelt  <^t>Jt  y^f  instead  of  (^(X/l  ^^,  with  an  intermediate  wdw.  This  wdw  shoald 
not  be  read  :  it  arises  from  a  whimsical  rule  of  a  class  of  pedantic  Edtibs  who  main- 
tain that  the  vowel  u  alter  a  long  a,  as  in  ^Aldu^  requires  "  a  support." 

The  obverse  of  the  latter  com,  to  which  1  alluded  in  the  note  to  p.  801  of  the 
Journal  for  1870,  Pt.  1,  is  still  a  puzzle  to  me,  though  1  have  wasted  much  time  in 
looking  at  the  coin,  patiently  waiting  for  a  happj  gaess.  1  now  believe  that  the 
second  line  is  AuJaJLo^liJl  alqdim  bisalfanatihi,  the  last  word  being  written  discon- 
nected, as  sulfdnahu  on  the  reverse.  But  the  third  line  is  unclear.  The  weight  of  the 
coin  is  162*64  grains. 

t  For  a  Gaur  Inscription  of  909,  vide  Glazier,  Beport  on  Eangpore,  1878,  p.  106. 
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6.     Silhat,  911.     From  Dr.  Wise. 

6.  Mdldah,  911.     [G.  C] 

7.  Sunnargdon,  911.     Given  above,  No.  17. 

8.  Hazrat  Fanduah,  915.     [G.  C.].     The  rubbing  is  unclear. 
9  to  11.      Qaur,  two  of  916,  and  one  of  918.     [G.  C] 

12.  Sunndrgaon,  2nd  Eabi'   II.,  919,   or  7th   June,  1513.     [G.  C] 
Published,  Journal,  1872,  p.  383. 

13.  Birhhum,  922.     Published,  Journal,  1861,  p.  390. 

14.  Dhdmrdi,  922.     Published,  Journal,  1872,  p.  ILO. 

15.  Sunndrgdon,  15th  Sha'ban,  925,  or  12th  August,  1519.     [G.  C] 

16.  Oaur,  925,  or  A.  D.   1519.     Published  with  plate,  J.  A.  S.  B., 
1871,  Pt.  I,  p.  256. 

No.  25.     The  Husain  Shah  Inscription  of  Machain.  (A.  H.  907.) 
/Xc  ,ZS]  JiL/l  ^jjUaUJ  j/.l.=J|  j,^--^|  iJjb     J.,  •  XJ^I      J  Alt.  IXxj 

The  Prophet  says,  &o.,  &c.  (as  before).  This  Jilmi'  mosque  was  built  hj  the  great 
and  liberal  king 'Ala udduny  A  waddfn  Abul  Muzaflfar  Husain  Shah,  the 
king,  son  of  Sayyid  Ashraf  ul-Husaini — may  God  perpetuate  his  kingdom  and  rule ! 

Dated,  :d2nd  Jumida  I,  907.     (3rd  December,  1501). 

No.  26.     The  Susain  Shdh  Insci'iption  of  Silha(,  A.  H.  911. 

j\iijhj.AxJ]  SSj\j<J]  LtAxll  S.UaJi  tJ^^/«U|  *  j^jS)^^taj}]  «JU|  fv— >kj 

«•  «•  «• 

I)  2^U.A4tJ  yjM^C  ^^Jk^.1  ^Iaw  JbLjaA>« 

In  the  name  of  God,  the  merciful  and  the  clement !  He  who  ordered  the  erection 
of  this  blessed  building,  attached  to  the  house  of  benefit  (Silha^) — may  God  protect 
it  against  the  ravagv^s  of  time  ! — is  the  devotee,  the  high,  the  great,  *  *  *  Shaikh 
Jalal,  the  hermit,  of  Kanyii — may  God  Almighty  sanctify  his  dear  secret!  It 
was  built  during  the  reign  of  Snl^n  'Alauddunya  waddin  Abul  Mnzufifar 
Husain  Shah^  the  king,  by  the  great   Kh^u,  the  exalted  Khaqan,  Khali9  Khani 
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keeper  of  the  wardrobe  outside  the  palace,  oommander  and  waiir  of  the  District 
Ma'azzamabad.     In  the  year  911  (A.  D.  1505.). 

In  this  inscription  Shaikh  .  Jalal,  whose  biography  was  given  under 
Yusuf  Shah,  is  called  Kanyai,  i,  e,  of  Kanya,  which  appears  to  be  a  place  in 
Arabia. 

He  is  said  to  have  *  ordered'  the  erection  of  the  building.  This  can 
only  refer  to  an  order  given  in  a  dream,  as  in  the  case  of  'AH  Shah  and  Jalal 
Tabriz!. 

No.  27.     The  Husain  Shah  Inscription  ofM&Jdah,  A.  H.  911. 

The  Prophet  says,  Ac,  &o.  This  Jfimi'  mosque  was  built  by  the  great  and  liberal 
king  'Alauddunya  waddin  AbnlMnza  ff  a  rHusain  Shah,  the  king,  son  of 
Sayyid  Ashraf  al-Hnsaini — may  God  perpetuate  his  kingdom  and  mle !  In  the  year 
911.  (A  D.  1505). 

No.  28.    A  Husain  Shah  Inscription  from  Oaur,   A.  H.  916. 

^vkUJi  ^^jji  ^y«  ^1  ^  fjss^  Lcjjii  ^u\  iJA  ^  J* 

The  door  of  the  tomb  of  the  venerated  Shaikh  Akhi  Sir&jnddfn  was 
built  by  the  great  and  liberal  king,  'Al^nddunyi  waddin  Abnl  Mnsa ff a r 
Hnsain  Sh&h,  the  king,  son  of  Sayyid  Ashraf  ul-Hnsainf — ^may  Qod  perpetuate 
his  kingdom  and  rule !     In  the  year  916.  (A.  D.  1510.) 

Shaikh  Akhi  was  mentioned  above  among  the  saints  of  Gaur. 
No.  29.     Another  JSitsain  Shdh  Inscription  from  Gaur.   A.  H.  916. 

11  Aj[Uju«o  J  Jm^ 
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The  door  of  this  tomb  was  bailt  daring  the  reigpi  of  the  exalted  and  liberal  king, 
'Al&uddnnya  waddin  Abul  Mnzaffar  Hnsain  Shih,  aon  of  Sayyid 
Ashraf  nl-Hnsaini, — may  God  perpetuate  his  kingdom  and  rule,  and  elevate  his  condi- 
tion and  digpiity,  and  may  He  render  his  benefits  and  evidence  honorable !  In  the 
year  916.  (A.  D.  1610.) 

No.  30.    A  third  Susain  Skdh  Inscription  from  Gaur,   A.  H.  918. 

II  LUju«o  ^^^Ac  ^U?  iiwAM  ^9  liUal*!!  J  tSL* 

This  gate  of  the  Fort  was  built  duriug  the  reign  of  the  exalted  and  liberal  king 
'Alauddanya  waddin  Abul  Muzafifar  Hnsain  S h a h,  the  king,  son  of 
Bayyid*Ashraf  nl-Husaini — may  God  pexpetnate  his  kingdom  and  his  rule !  In  the 
j^ear918.    (A.  D.  1512.) 

No.  31.     The  Susain  Shdh  Inscription  of  8tiwn6rgdon,  A.  H.  925. 

^1  Alflj  IJ^I  SS1\  ^  |y:jj  li  40/  J^UJI  J    ^    ^U5  *ij|  J3 

UijJl  ^i  j.^1  ^  ^  ^-  ^  ^>  aJJI  Jl^  ^I  JIS  v!r^ 
iX-^  .  J    d3:-**^l    Icijb    ^ii  #Xis^l  .  J    1-^    ..>*Ju»i   a/   aJUI     Jl> 


God  Almighty  says.  Surely  the  mosqaes,  &o.,  (as  before).  And  the  Prophet 
says,  &c.,  &c.,  (as  before). 

This  mosque  was  built  in  the  reign  of  the  king  of  the  kings,  Snl^&n  Hnsain 
8  h  a  h»  son  of  Sayyid  Ashraf  nUHusainl — may  God  perpetuate  his  kingdom  and  rule ! 
This  mosque  was  built  by  Mulla  Hizabr  Akbar  Khan,  on  the  15th  Sha'b&n,  925.  (12th 
August,  1519.) 

ZXII.    NalnruddifQ  Abul  Muzafifar  Nusrat  Shall. 

Of  the  inscriptions  helooging  to  the  reign  of  this  king,  1  have  pub- 
lished three,  viz. — 

1.     ^w^nrfrycJoj?,  929,  or  1523.     [G.  C]     Published,  Journal,  1872, 
p.  338. 
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2.  Sdtgdon,  Ramazan,  936,  or  May,  1529.  Published,  Journal,  1870, 
p.  298. 

8.  Gaur,  Qadam  Rasul,  937,  or  1530-31.  [G.  C]  Published,  Joamal, 
1872,  p.  338.     Vide  Glazier,  Rangpore  Report,  p.  108. 

A  few  weeks  ago  I  received  a  black  basalt  slab  from  the  old  mosque 
in  Mangalkot,  Bard  wan  District,  with  the  following  inscription — 

No.  32.     The  Nugrat  Shdh  Inscription  fro^n  Mangalkof.  A.  H.  930. 

The  Prophet  Bays,  He  who  builds,  Ac,  (as  before).  This  Jami'  Mosque  was 
bnilt  in  the  rciga  of  the  exalted  king,  who  is  the  son  of  a  king,  Na9irnddiinyi 
waddin  Abnl  Muzaffar  Nu^rat  Shah,  the  king,  son  of  Hasain  Shah, 
the  king— may  Qod  perpetuate  his  kingdom  and  rule!  Its  builder  is  Khan  Miyaa 
Mua'zzam,  son  of  MudLd  Haidar  Khan — may  his  honor  continue  !  In  the  year  980, 
A.  H.    (A.  D.  1524  ) 

The  following  important  inscription  I  owe  to  the  kindness  of  J.  R. 
Reid,  Esq.,  C.  S.,  A'zamgarh,  N.  W.  Provinces,  who  sent  me  a  rubbing. 
The  slab  was  found  on  the  right  bank  of  the  G'hagra,  near  Sikandarpur. 

No.  33.     The  Nuqrat  Shdh  Inscinption  of  Sikandarpur,  A^zamgarh, 

A.  H.  933. 

^liJj^jiikJ]  y)  ^^jJI  J  UioJI^U  JjUJI  viiJLJI  j^^  .ys^]  ]S^ 
y^  )  *^iy^   ""^^  V!;  sJ  *^'  ^^   c;^^'  »^  e;*-^  u/? 

There  is  no  God,  &c.  He  who  builds  a  mosque,  &o.  The  founder  of  the  mosque, 
during  the  reign  of  the  just  king  Na9iruddunya  waddin  Abul  Muzaffar 
Nn9rat  Sh&h,  son  of  Husain  Sh&h,  the  king — may  God  place  him  among  the 

number  of  his  servants! — is  the  great  Ulur  [Ulugh],  i.  e.  the  great  Khin KhiLni 

commander  of  the  district  of  K  h  a  r  1  d.    On  the  27th  Bajab  933.    (29th  April,  1627.) 
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The  inscription  confirms  the  histories,  according  to  which  Nu9rat  Shah 
extended  his  authority  over  the  whole  of  Northern  Bihar ;  and  as  Elharid 
lies  on  the  right  hank  of  the  G'hagra,  Nu9rat  Shah  must  have  tem- 
porarily held  sway  in  the  A'zamgarh  District. 

The  coinage  of  this  king  contains  numerous  varieties,  ^mong  which 
there  are  several  struck  hy  him  during  the  Kfetime  of  his  father.  The 
latter  coins  are  mostly  of  a  rude  type,  and  look  dehased  ;  hesides,  they  are 
restricted  to  the  Sundarban  mint  town  of  Khalifatabdd  (Bagherhat)  and 
to  Fathdhad.  They  either  indicate  an  extraordinary  delegation  of  power 
or  point  to  a  successful  rebellion. 

1.  Vide  PL  IX.,  No.  10.  Silver.  Weight,  16406 grains.  Khalifat'^ 
dbdd,  922,  A.  H.     (As.  Soc.  of  Bengal).     Circular  areas  ;  no  margin. 

Obvebse. — ^r^Ja^t^t  e;-'*^'  9  ^<^\j^^  ^^liJ-Jf  ^^  ^,llaJL-J» 

ReVEBSE.— *^  •>JLtx  ^^i^0mm^\  ^JIaU\  «t&  t*;^*^  (^^  c>^J^t  «U  »^ 

3.  Vide  PI.  IX.,  No.  11.  New  variety.  Silver.  Weight,  16314 
grains.  Mint  tovm  ?.  A.  H.,  927.  (Cabinet,  As.  Soc.  of  Bengal.)  Circular 
areas ;  no  margin. 

Obvebse.— .^^^Wf  ^1  %ji^hj  Ui^Jj^^G  si;,\SoLJ\  ^^  Jkl^\ 

BeveBSE. —    'SLo  ^djt  lU^  ^UaLJl  ^U  ^^x».a^  ^  ^LU^t  %\JLjyai 

3.     Vide  PL  IX,  No.   12.     New   variety.     Silver.     Weight,    162-952 
grains.     No  mint  town,  or  year.     Circular  areas,  and  scollops  in  the  margin. 
The  characters  are  neat.     (As.  Soc.  Bengal.) 
Obvebbe. — As  in  the  preceding. 
Revebse. — [  S  ^y^  ^  ]  ^^^  ^^  tJiaLJ\  sU  ^«»flb.  ^t  ^i)^^oLJ\  $li»jj^ 

I  am  doubtful  as  to  the  correctness  of  the  last  words  gad  i  JSurmuzd, 
*  by  the  hand  (engraved  by)  Hurmuzd.'  The  characters,  though  smaller,  are 
clear,  and  yet  it  is  difficult  to  suggest  anything  else. 

The  years  of  the  three  Nu^rat  Sh&his  published  by  Marsden  and  Laidley 
are  not  clear ;  they  may  be  924  (Marsden)  and  927,  or  934  and  927.  The 
Cabinet  of  the  As.  Soc.  of  Bengal,  besides  the  above,  contains  six  different 
types,  among  which  there  is  a  silver  coin  struck  at  Nu^atdbdd,  924  A.  H., 
but  it  is  not  clear  to  what  locality  this  new  name  was  applied. 

Nu9rat  Shah's  name  as  prince  seems  to  have  been  Na9ib  Khan  ;  at  last 
ibis  would  explain  why  the  histories  call  him  Na9ib  Shah. 

He  was  succeeded  by  his  son 

XXIII.    'Ala'uddf  n  Abul  Muzaffar  Fi'ru'z  Shall  (III). 

The  Kalnah  inscription  (A.  H.  939)  of  this  king,  which  I  published  in 
the  Journal,  for  1872,  Pt.  I,  p.  332,  is  of  some  importance,  and  I  now  give 
a  plate  of  it    (vide  PL  VII,  No.   2).     The  name  of  this  king  is  only 

39  QQ 
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mentioned  in  the  Riydz,  and  though  we  do  not  know  his  source,  his  statements 
have,  in  several  instances,  been  proved  to  be  correct.  In  the  MS.  of  his 
work  in  the  As.  Soc.  of  Bengal — the  only  copy  I  know  of  at  present — ^this 
king  is  said  to  have  reigned  three  years,  which  is  impossible  ;*  but  Stewart 
found  three  months  in  the  copy  which  he  consulted. 

The  Society's  cabinet  possesses  a  specimen  of  this  king's  coinage, 
struck  in  939,  A.  H.,  the  same  year  as  mentioned  in  the  Kalnah  inscription. 

1.  Vide  PL  IX.,  No.  13.  Silver.  Weight,  163-215  grains.  Husain- 
6Md,  939,  A.  H.  Circular  areas.  The  margins  are  divided  into  four 
quadrants,  at  the  beginning  of  each  of  which  there  is  the  letter  nun,  and 
in  each  quadrant  there  is  an  arabesque,  which  looks  like  the  word  j^ .  The 
same  design  is  given  on  Marsden's  Nu^rat  Shah. 

Seyebse. —  diOiJUi  J  aCLc  sJJ\  jJL^  ^^IkLJ)  ]|U  ^jxmj^  ^j  ^UaJLJ|  «Uj^  ^ 

Firuz  Shah  III.  was  murdered  by  his  uncle 

XKIV.    Qhiya's-uddi'ki  Abul  Muzaffar  Mahmu'd  ShaOi  (III). 

General  Cunningham's  Gaur  Inscription  of  this  king,  dated  941,  was 
published  by  me  in  the  Journal,  for  1872,  Pt.  I.,  p.  339. 

Our  Society  possesses  a  coin  of  Mahmud  Shah  of  the  same  type  as  the 
one  published  by  Laidley.  He  refers  the  coin  to  933 ;  but  the  Society's 
specimen  has  clearly  943  A.  H.  The  concentric  circles  contain  the  words 
hadr  i  shSM,  or  '  royal  moon.' 

General  Cunningham  lately  sent  me  the  tracing  of  a  Mahmud  Sh4hf 
round  copper  coin,  which  has  the  same  inscription  on  both  sides,  viz,  ^^\ 
^l^j^  %[J^  «>>•**  e^**^t  .liUi.  But  though  the  phrase  hadr  i  shdhx 
seems  to  shew  that  the  coin  belongs  to  Mahmud  Shah  (III.)  of  Bengal,  it 
would  be  desirable  to  have  specimens  with  dates  or  mint  towns. 

Mahmud  Shah  is  mentioned  in  De  Barros'  work,  from  which  the  fol- 
lowing facts  are  taken.     Nuno  da  Cunha,  the  Portuguese  governor  of  Goa 

[  '^  ]>  8^°*  i^  1534  Alfonso  de  Mello  with  two  hundred  men  in  five  ships 
to  ChatgaoQ,  which  then  again  belonged  to  Bengal,  in  order  to  effect  a  set- 
tlement. De  Mello,  on  his  arrival,  thought  it  wise  to  send  a  few  of  his  men 
with  presents  to  Gaur,  where  Mahmud  Shah,  who  tyrannically  held  the 
crown,  kept  his  court,  in  great  apprehension  of  being  deposed,  but  with  such 
state  that  only  his  women  amounted  to  the  number  of  10,000 ;  but  though 
De  Mello's  men  found  in  Alfa  Kh&nf  a  friend,  the  king  imprisoned  them, 

•  The  passage,  however,  is  oormpt.     Vide  Journal  for  1872,  Pt.  I,  p.  339. 
t  This  is,  no  doubt,  the  Al£i  Hnsaini  of  Baghdad,  mentioned  by  me  in  J.  A  S.  B., 
1872,  Pt.  I,  p.  337. 
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and  gave  orders  to  seize  De  Mello  in  Chatgaop.  The  latter  was  shortly 
after  treacherously  captured  with  thirty  of  his  men  and  was  sent  to  Gaur,* 
where  they  were  kept  strictly  confined,  because  Antony  de  Sylva  Meneses 
had  soon  after  taken  reprisals  and  sacked  Chatgaon.  Now  at  that  time  Sher 
Khan  and  his  brother  'Adil  Khan  had  deserted  from  the  Mughul  to  the  king 
of  Bengal.  But  Sher  Khan  wished  to  revenge  the  death  of  the  youth  whom 
Mahmud  had  slain, — De  Barros  means  Ffruz  Shdh  III. — ^to  procure  the 
throne.  Sher  Khan,  therefore,  made  war  on  Mahmud,  and  the  king 
asked  his  Portuguese  prisoners  to  assist  him  in  the  defence  of  Gaur.  At  the 
same  time  Babelo  arrived  with  three  ships  sent  by  the  Goa  Governor,  to 
demand  the  release  of  the  captives,  and  Mahmud  after  securing  their  co- 
operation sent  them  to  Gorij  [Gaj-hi]  near  K*halgaon,  where  they  valiantly, 
though  in  vain,  opposed  Sher  Shah.  Mahmud,  pleased  with  their  prowess, 
applied  to  Nuno  da  Cunha  for  further  assistance ;  but  when  Perez  de  Sampayo 
came  with  nine  vessels,  he  found  Gaur  in  the  hands  of  Sher  Khdn  and  heard 
that  Mahmud  had  been  killed. 

III. 

I  now  conclude  this  essay  with  my  readings  and  translations  of  the 
Bihilr  collection  of  rubbings  from  the  time  of  Muhammad  Tughluq  to  the 
year  1455  A.  D. 

The  first  inscription  is  taken  from  the  vault  of  one  Sayyid  Ahmad  Pir- 
Pahar,  regarding  whom  nothing  is  at  present  known  in  Bih4r ;  but  it  seems 
to  refer  to  the  building  of  a  portico  by  a  near  relation  of  Muhammad 
Tughluq. 

No.  34.     The  Muhammad  Tughluq  Inscription  of  Bihdr,     A.  H.  737. 

»^  in^  ksir^  ^'^^^ 

aIaJ  ^  «i*AA  J  ^jm  J  «xaaa     •••  v:^[  *>^  '^4^*  o^ 

•  The  Portuguese  describe  Ganr  as  three  leagues  in  length,  well  fortified,  and 
with  wide  and  straight  streets,  along  which  rows  of  trees  were  planted  to  shade  the 
people,  "  which  sometimes  is  in  such  numbers  that  some  are  trod  to  death." 
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1.  I  praise  Qod  a  hnxkdred  times,  and  abandanblj  glorify  Ahmad,  the  eleot. 

2.  This  heaven- touching  portico  was  erected 

8.    The  world- adorning  Muhammad,  who  breaks  through  the  ranks,  the  sha- 
dow of  God  in  every  realm, 

4.     Abul  Mnjahid,  the  Khalffah  of  high  dignity, 

6.     The  builder  of  this  desirable  edifice  is  the  slave  Mubarak  Mahmfid, 

6.  Of  royal  descent,  the  grandson  of  Sh&h 

7.  This  dynasty,  on  account  of  its  elevation,  has  obscured  the  memory  of 
8ubuktig£n  i  Gh&zi. 

When  this... was  erected,  I  said,  it  was  737,  A.  H.  (A.  D.,  1836-87.) 

If  the  name  in  the  sixth  line  were  not  broken  away,  we  might  fix  the 
name  of  the  builder  with  the  help  of  p.  454  of  Barani's  history. 

Nos.  35  to  37.     The  Malik  Ibrdhim  Bayyu  Inscriptions  of  Bihar. 

The  next  three  inscriptions  belong  to  the  Darg&h  of  Ibrahim  Abu 
Bakr  Malik;  Bayyu,  who  is  par  excellence  the  saint  of  Bihar.  The  shrine 
lies  on  the  hill  to  the  north-west  of  the  town. 

Malik  Bayyu  was  first  mentioned  by  Buchanan,  who  supposed  him  to 
be  a  purely  mythological  personage.  Mr.  T.  W.  Beale  next  published  in  his 
valuable  Miftdh  uttawdrikh  (p.  90)  the  first  of  the  following  inscriptions. 
Col.  E.  T.  Dalton  also  mentions  him  in  his  '  Ethnology  of  Bengal'  (p.  211), 
and  says  that  Jangra,  a  Sant41  Eajah,  destroyed  himself  and  his  family  in 
the  Fort  of  Chai  Champa,  Hazaribagh  District,  when  he  heard  of  Malik 
Bayyu's  approach. 

The  '  Mujawirs'  or  custodians,  of  the  shrine  claim  to  be  d^cended  from 
the  Malik.  According  to  traditions  still  preserved  among  them,  Ibrahim 
Malik  Bayyu  was  an  inhabitant  of  Butnagar,  and  was  sent  by  Muhammad 
Tughluq  to  chastise  Hans  Kumdr,  Bajah  of  Eohtasgarh.  The  lUjah 
frequently  came  to  Bargaon,  the  great  Buddhist  monastery,  to  worship.  He 
oppressed  the  poor  Muhammadans  of  the  country.  Now  it  happened  that 
an  old  woman,  a  Sayyidah,  killed  a  cow,  in  order  to  celebrate  the  nuptials 
of  her  gprandson,  when  a  kite  snatched  up  one  of  the  bones,  and  let  it  fall 
near  the  place  where  the  Kajah  worshipped.  The  Bajah  was,  of  course, 
enraged,  and  put  the  Muhammadan  bridegroom  to  death.  At  the  advice  of 
her  friends,  the  old  woman  complained  to  Muhammad  Tughluq.  Being 
uncertain  as  to  whom  he  should  intrust  with  the  command  of  an  expedition 
against  Ha^s  Kumdr,  he  consulted  the  astrologers.  They  told  him, ''  This 
very  night  a  storm  will  occur  in  the  city,  of  such  violence  that  all  the  lights 
will  be  extinguished.  In  whose  house  a  lamp  may  be  found  burning,  he  is 
the  man  best  fitted  for  the  undertaking."  Ibrahim  Malik  Bayyu  was  found 
reading  the  Qor4n  by  lamp-light,  and  next  morning  he  was  appointed  to 
command  the  expedition.  He  at  once  advanced  to  Bih&r,  and  surprised 
Bajah  Hans  Kumar  at  the  Suraj  Pok'har,  Bargdon.     Although  the  Kajah 
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escaped  to  Eohtasga^h,  the  number  of  the  slain  was  so  great,  that  Malik 
Bayyu  returned  with  fifty  sers  weight  of  sacred  threads.  He  now  occupied 
himself  in  subduing  the  warlike  tribes  of  the  province,  and  unfortunately 
fell  at  the  moment  of  victory,  his  enemy  Eajah  H4ns  Kumar  having  been 
killed  in  the  same  battle.  Malik  Bayyu's  body  was  brought  to  Bihar ; 
and  the  Eajah's  head  and  the  sacred  threads  were  buried  at  the  foot  of  the 
hill,  which  still  bears  the  name  of  Munij-mala. 

According  to  the  inscriptions  on  Malik  Bayyu's  shrine,  he  died, 
apparently  peacefully,  on  the  13th  Zil  Hijjah,  753,  or  20th  January,  1353, 
in  the  second  year  of  Firuz  Shah's  reign  and  about  a  year  before  his 
invasion  of  Bengal. 

No.  35. 
jyjxi  o-lf  ^^  ij^^j^,  ^     i:M^  jjj^  c)^    jjUii^Ji 

m 

1.  In  the  time  of  the  reign  of  the  world-taking  Shah  (may  the   mtdk  i  nwwrAz 
be  in  Bihar !), 

2.  The  king  of  the  world,  Snl(an  Flrdz,  who  was  yictorioiis  over  the  kings 
of  the  TTniverse, 

3.  The  angelic   Malik   Bayyu  Ibr&him^  who   in   his  faith   was  as  zealona  as 
Abraham, 

4.  In  the  month  of  Zil  Hijjah,  on  a  Sunday,  of  the  time,  when  thirteen  (days) 
of  the  month  had  been  in  grief,* 

5.  In  the  year  753  A.  H.,  travelled  on  that  day  to  Paradise. 

6.  O  Lord,  in  Thy  kindness,  make  the  account  of  the  last  day  light  for  him  ! 

No.  36. 
Ja:^  lo/Jtj^  *^^l«  «/  j  j^l     *^-^^  \j  th^J^  ^J\  '^j^ 


1.     This  J^girdar  of  Bih&r  is  the  Malik,  the  sword  of  the  dynasty,  from  the  point 
of  whose  sword  the  sun  turns  his  head 

*  The  poetry  is  bad  enough,  but  metrical  slips   also  occur.     The  metre  is  short 
haz(j4  'f  and  the  t  in  *  budast'  has  been  elided. 
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8.  Like  his  namesake  (Abraham),  he  broke  idols,  so  that  in  tHe  fntnre  world 
tbo  title  of  '  Iconoclast'  might  be  given  him. 

8.  (He  is)  the  warrior  who  breaks  the  ranks  (of  the  enemies)  |  when  he  ar- 
ranged his  ranks,  Rnstam  fell  into  feverish  restlessness,  and  Bahman  lost  his  firmness. 

4.  Although  the  snn  defeats  the  army  of  the  planets,  he  makes  at  last  for 
himself  a  screen  of  the  monntains.* 

6.  On  the  day  of  the  sun  it  was,  on  a  Snnday,  when,  like  a  mby  in  a  stone, 
he  (Malik  Bayyd)  went  away  from  the  world,  in  order  to  sleep, 

6.  When  thirteen  days  had  passed  away  from  the  exalted  month  of  Zil  Hijjah, 
and  753  years  of  the  era. 

No.  37. 
yr  c;-*^  >»  -r*— ^  ^    crf^y   -^^^  j^  cu-Jii^ 

jy^  oiA  j^\  |.j^   sj^    ^ixas  ^^  jis  jj^  ^^u 

j^  J  ji    is^  ^^^  »hj    vj^  'i^t  ^j^ji    ij^  ci>^ 


1.  In  this  dome,  which  in  a  spiritual  sense  has  a  higher  value  than  the  dome  of 
heaven, 

2.  Sleeps  a  lion,  from  whose  dread (unintelligible), 

3.  The  pivot  of  the  realm,  Ibrahim  Abu  Bakr,  who  wielded  his  sword  for 
truth  like  Haidar('Al(). 

4.  Such  a  warfare,  such  a  conquest  of  realms,  will  not  take  place  a  second  time 
in  the  seven  realms. 

6.  O  God,  as  he  has  now  fallen  down  at  Thy  door,  open  in  mercy  Thy  door  to 
him! 

6.  Perfume  the  walls  of  his  grave  with  the  musk  of  Thy  mercy  and  the  camphor 
of  Thy  forgiveness ! 

No.  88.     The  Firiiz  Shah  Inscription  in  the  Ohhotd  Dargdh.    A.  H.  761. 

The  Chhota  Dargdh  of  Bihar  is  the  shrine  of  Badruddin  Badr  i  'XIam. 
This  faqir  came  from  Mirat'h,  is  said  to  have  spent  a  long  time  at  Chatgaon, 
and  settled  at  last  in  Bihar,  where  he  died  in  844  A.  H.,  or  1440  A.  D.,  the 
tarikh  of  his  death  being  «i*-^^  (3^  ^yj,  *  he  joined  the  glory  of  the  Lord.' 
It  is  said  that  the  famous  Sharafuddin  Munyari  had  invited  him,  but  Badr 
delayed  in  Cbatgaon,  and  only  arrived  in  Bihar  forty  days  after  Sharafud- 
din's  death. 

The .  slab  stands  in  the  northern  enclosure,  and  curious  to  say,  has  on 
the  other  side  Inscription  No.  6,  given  above.     It  thus  contains  the  name 

♦  The  light  of  the  sun  is  so  strong  that  the  planets  are  not  visible ;  but  even  the 
sun  sets  and  losos  himself  behind  the  mountains.     So  also  Malik  Bayy  u. 
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of  the  Bengal  Firdz  Shah  on  one  side  and  that  of  the  Dihli  Firiiz  Shah  on 
the  other.  We  often  find  slabs  with  Hindu  carvings  on  one  side  and 
Muhammadan  inscriptions  on  the  other ;  but  I  have  not  heard  of  a 
Muhammadan  inscription  having  been  treated  so  ;  for  it  is  repugnant  to  the 
feelings  of  a  Muslim  to  have  God's  name  ,  walled  up.  The  slab  is  now 
considered  an  infallible  cure  for  evil  spirits  of  all  sorts. 

M 

y^^  >  it**  cri>^  c^-^    '^J'i  **^^^  *^   ^k  *-^^^*^ 

1.  This  anspioiouB  building  wae  renewed  in  the  reign  of  the  jnstice-fostering 

king* 

2.  The  lord  of  the  world,  F(r6z  Shah,  throngh  whom  niohes  and  pnlpits 

[i.  e.,  mosqaob]  flourished, 

8.  Through  the  exertion  and  at  the  request  of  the  speoial  slave,  (who  is)  the 
Beporter  {harid)  of  the  District,  in  the  time  of  the  just  king, 

4.  An  angelic  man,  a  noble  whose  guarantee  is  sufficient,  a  wise  man,  renowned 
in  the  seven  realms. 

6.  Seven  Hundred  years  have  passed  away  of  the  Era  of  the  Hijrah,  and  sixty- 
one  besides. 

6.  May  the  king  on  the  throne  of  power  remain  for  ever  victorious  and  sncoessftil, 
as  (indicated)  by  his  name  ! 

The  following  two  iixscriptions  are  of  importance  for  the  history  of  the 
Dihli  empire. 

No.  39.     The  Muhammad  Shah  Inscription  ofBihdr.     A.  H.  792. 

This  inscription  belongs  to  the  ruined  mosque  in  Kabir-uddinganj,  the 
most  northern  Mahallah  of  the  town  of  Bihar.  The  mosque  has  three 
cupolas,  the  centre  one  circular,  the  others  octagonal.  Two  of  its  lofty 
minarets  have  fallen  down. 

Regarding  the  king,  vide  Mr.  Thomas,  *  (IJhronicles,'  p.  806.  The  metre 
(long  ramal)  precludes  the  possibility  of  an  error  in  the  date. 


1.  In  the  time  of  the  reign  of  Shah  Muhammad,  the  illustrious,  this  Masjid 
became  generally  used,  (by)  the  grace  of  God,  the  Creator. 

2.  When  Khwajah  Ziyi,  son  of  'Ala,   erected  this  edifice,  it  was  792  after  the 
Hijrah.     (A  D.  1S9U.) 
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No.  4fO.     The'Mahmud  Shah  (of  Dihlt)  Imcription  of  Bihdr.  A.  H.  799. 

This  inscription  belongs  to  the  Khdnqdh,  or  cell,  of  Ziyd  ul  Haq, 
governor  of  Bihar,  who  was  mentioned  in  the  preceding  inscription.  The 
slab  was  found  in  the  cluster  of  religious  buildings  known  in  Bihdr  as  the 
Chhot&  Takyah, '  the  small  cloister,'  in  which  there  is  the  tomb  of  Shah 
Diwan  'Abdul  Wahhab,  who  is  said  to  have  died  in  1096,  A.  H. 

As  the  inscription  mentions  Mahmi'id  Shah  as  the  reigning  king  in 
799,  it  follows  that  Nu9rat  Shah  was  not  acknowledged  as  opposition  king 
by  Malik  Sarwar  of  Jaunpur,  to  whom  Bihar  then  belonged.  Vide 
*  Chronicles,'  pp.  312  to  317. 

1.  Daring  the  reign  of  the  king  of  the  world,  Mahmud  Sh&h,  Ziya  ul 
Haq,  governor  of  the  province,  bnilt  this  Khdnqdh, 

2.  Seven  hundred  and  ninety-nine  years  had  passed  since  the  Hijrah,  when  this 
asylnm  was  completed.     May  it  be  the  refnge  of  the  weak  !     ( A.  D.  1397.) 

Nos.  40  to  42.     The  Mahmiid  Shdh  (of  Jaunpur)  Inscriptions  of  Bihdr. 

(A.  H.,  847  and  859.) 

From  the  preceding  inscriptions  we  see  that  Bihar,  in  the  8th  century 
of  the  Hijrah,  belonged  to  the  Dihli  empire.  With  the  establishment,  im- 
mediately afterwards,  of  the  Jaunpur  kingdom,  it  was  separated  from  Dihli. 
Bihar  with  Qanauj,  Audh,  Karah,  Dalamau,  Sandela,  Bahraich,  and  Jaunpur, 
had  since  796  been  in  the  hands  of  Malik  Sarwar  Khwajahsard,  who  had  the 
title  of*  Sultan  ushsharq,'  or  *  king  of  the  East.'  He  does  not  appear  to  have 
struck  coins,  and  the  fact  that  the  preceding  inscription  does  not  mention 
his  name,  confirms  the  statement  of  the  histories  that  he  did  not  assume  the 
ensigns  of  royalty.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  adopted  son  Malik  Qaran- 
ful,*  whose  elder  brother  Ibrahim  ascended  the  throne  of  Jaunpur  in  804, 
under  the  title  of  Sultan  Shamsuddin  Abul  Muzaffar  Ibrahim  Shah.  Afber 
a  reign  of  forty  years,  he  was  succeeded  by  N69iruddin  Mahmud  Shah  (844 
to  862),  to  whose  reign  the  following  three  inscriptions  belong. 

The  inscriptions  do  not  mention  Mahmud's  kunyah  ;  the  coins  (Thomas, 
Chronicles,  p.  322)  do  not  even  give  his  first  name.  But  as  Na9iruddin 
Mahmud  Sh^h  of  Jaunpur  is  the  contemporary  of,  and  has  the  same  name 

•  This  word  is  generally  derived  from  the  Greek  caryophyUum,  a  clove.;  bnt  the 
QhiydsulXuglidt  derives  it  more  correctly  from  the  Hindi  Icam^  *  ear,'  and  pMil,  flower, 
because  women  and  eunnohs  often  put  a  olove  into  the  lobe  of  the  ear.  An  ear. 
ornament,  resembling  the  head  of  a  olove,  has  also  the  same  name.  It  is  possible 
that  Malik  Qaranful,  like  Malik  Sarwar,  was  a  eunnoh. 
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as  Na9iruddiii  Mahmiid  Shah  (I)  of  Bengal,  care  is  to  be  taken  not  to 
confound  the  two.* 

The  first  of  the  following  three  inscriptions  belonged  to  a  mosque 
which  stood  opposite  to  the  ChhotA  Takyah,  on  the  opposite  bank  of  the 
Adjinadi,  in  Bihar.  The  mosque  has  disappeared ;  only  a  large  square 
stone  platform  is  left,  where  the  slab  was  found. 

The  second  and  third  inscriptions  belonged  to  the  ruinous  Pah&rp&r 
J4mi'  Maajid. 

No.  40. 

m 
m 

"I  ^ 

V  UH'    ^-^  *-^  C^[;^  jy^  ^^      tt)'^jyiJfC5lU^a.*UiJLjLo^'jj^ 


In  the  name  of  God,  the  mercifhl  and  the  clemeDt.  He  npon  whom  be  peaoe 
(the  Prophet)  says — '*  He  who  bailds  a  mosque  for  God,  for  him  will  God  build  a 
house  in  Paradise. 

1.  By  divine  grace  and  for  the  sake  of  Muf^afa  [the  Prophet],  the  Jum'ah 
mosque  was  built  in  the  reigpi  of  the  faith-nourishing  king 

2.  8h&h  Mahmiid,  son  of  Ibrahim  the  Just,  a  king  who  takes  realms  from 
kings,  (and)  gives  beggars  tribute. 

8.  The  builder  of  this  mosque  is  the  great  lawyer,  who  is  pure  in  nature,  the 
beloved  of  the  Prophet  and  of  Murtaza  (' Ali), 

4.  The  chief  and  the  centre  of  the  world,  the  perfect  Sayyid,  with  whom  realm 
and  faith,  religion  and  the  royal  house,  take  refuge, 

6.  (Who)  ordered  this  building  (to  be  erected),  he  the  best  in  the  Eastern 
(Jannpiir)  kingdom,  the  J^girdar  (mtt^^i*),  the  lord  of  this  district,  Na^ir  ibn  i  Bah6. 

6.  This  building  in  Bih&r  is  stronger  than  the  portico  of  Kisra  j  it  is  a  Ka'bah 
in  grandeur,  and  in  loftiness  the  edifice  of  sublimity.f 

7.  It  was  on  the  Ist  Bajab,  of  the  year  847  A.  H.,  [26th  October,  1443,  A/  D.] 
when  with  the  assistance  of  God  the  first  prayer  was  read  {iqdmat  shvd)  in  this 
mosque.   - 

*  The  JaunpiiT  Hahmdd  Shihi  coins  generally  have  the  word  svlfdni,  and 
allude  to  the  investiture  by  some  Ehalifah. 

t  The  phrase  |Ww5  ^U»  U  j)j^  ^  ^^  6  is  a  Hindi  oonstmotion  for  the  Persian 
Comparative. 

40  B  S 
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No.   41. 


In  the  name  of  God,  &o.,  (as  above). 

1.  Blessed  be  God,  in  the  time  of  N&9iraddanyd  waddinShih  Mah- 
m  6  d,  son  of  the  righteons  Shih  Ibrihim  [of  Jannpiir], 

2.  The  hero  of  the  world,  the  refuge  of  the  kingdomi  the  noble  ohief,  who  through 
the  mercy  of  the  Lord  of  the  Universe  has  fonnd  grace  to  do  good, 

8.  Built  this  Jami'  Masjid  in  snch  a  way,  that  on  earth  the  arch  of  its  stractiire 
dwells  together  with  the  moon  and  the  fish.* 

4.  Its  pnlpit  and  niche,  from  the  excess  of  the  loftiness  of  (their)  dignity,  have 
received  such  a  lustre  that  even  the  Ruh  ul  Am{n  (the  warden  of  Paradise)  has 
approved  (of  them). 

6.  And  from  the  upper  world,  the  call  comes  continually  down  (to  earth),  '  This 
is  the  garden  of  Eden,  enter  it  (and  live  in  it)  for  ever.' 

6.  Wednesday,  the  27th  of  the  month  of  .fasting  (Bamazin)  of  the  year  859  in 
the  date  of  its  erection  (14th  September,  1455,  A.  D.). 

7  Ahmad  (the  Prophet)  sincerely  ipa-jdn)  desires  to  protect  this  religious 
building  for  the  sake  of  the  pure  spirit  of  Shaikh  Sharaf  ul-haq  waddin.t 

No.   42. 

^W  ^{^^  'r*^^  *IaLa^  ih^jj    sift  ^j\i^  (3t?r*>  ^*^^  ^^^f'^ 

V^  V  •  ^ 

sLm  ifj^^  yj^  Z^   va^llaJLw  wUif    Jl>^  fJ^^  (^b^^^Jt^  ^^ 


*  J.  e.,  the  building  is  so  high,  that  it  touches  the  moon,  and  its  foundation  is  ao 
deep,  that  it  touches  the  fish,  upon  which  the  earth  is  supposed  to  rest. 

t  The  metre  is  as  bad  as  the  poetry.  To  get  out  the  metre,  we  hare  to  road  ihoff 
for  sTiorc^— which  is  Hindustani,  and  have  to  soan  haqqa  waddfn. 
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In  the  name  of  God,  &o, 

1.  The  Jami'  Hasjid,  hj  the  grace  of  God  the  Lord,  and  for  the  sake  of  Ma^flf^ 
the  Lord  of  power  and  dignitj, 

2.  Wa8(  erected)  daring  the  reign  of  a  king,  the  fame  of  whose  jostioe  sarronnds 
the  west  and  the  east,  (extending)  from  the  back  of  the  fish  to  the  moon. 

8.    Namely,  the  son  of  Shah  Ibrahim  the  Jnst,  the  exalted,  the  snn  of  Boyaltj, 
the  king  of  the  world,  MahmtidSh&h  (two  distichs  illegible). 

6.  The  glory  of  the  holj  temple  (in  Jemsalem),  the  honor  of  the  Haram  (the 
temple  in  Makkah) 

7.  The  slave  Fazlnllah  wrote  this  on  the  27th  day  of  the  Fast,  A.  H.  859  (10th 
September,  1455,  A.  D.) 


I  now  bring  this  essay  to  a  close.  It  has  extended  over  more  pages 
than  I  originally  had  intended.  I  hope  in  a  short  time  to  put  together  the 
collection  of  inscriptions  belonging  to  the  Pa^hdn  and  Mughul  periods, 
received  by  the  Society  from  General  Gmmingham  and  Dr.  J.  Wise, 
to  whose  unwearied  exertions  Bengal  History  owes  so  much.  In  the 
meantime  it  would  be  well  if  other  members  also,  and  all  such  as  take  an 
interest  in  the  subject,  would  send  rubbings  and  coins  to  the  Society  ;  for 
in  the  absence  of  written  histories  it  is  only  from  mural  and  medallic  re- 
mains that  we  can  expect  to  gain  a  correct  knowledge  of  the  history  of 
Bengal 
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Part  I.-HISTORY,  LITERATURE,  «fcc. 


No.  IV.— 1873. 


Note  on  two  Mahammadan  Coins, — By  the  Ho^obable  E.  C.  Ba^tlbit, 

C.  S.  I. 

I  have  the  honor  to  bring  to  the  notice  of  the  Society  two  fine  gold 
Muharamadan  coins  which  I  have  lately  seen.  They  are  both  as  yet 
undescribed. 

The  first  is  a  gold  coin  ofNa9ir-uddin  Khusrau,  the  usurper 
who  ascended  the  throne  of  Dihli  after  the  assassination  of  Qutb-uddin 
Mubarak  in  720  A.  H.,  and  reigned  a  little  more  than  four  months. 

The  coin  is  in  beautiful  preservation  and  weighs  about  169  grains. 

It  is  of  the  same  type  as  the  silver  coin,  described  as  No.  155  of  Thomas' 
*  Pathan  Kings.'     The  marginal  inscription  is,  however,  complete  and  runs, 

In  the  centre,  too,  of  the  reverse,  the  word  preceding  "  {^x*^^**  reads 
clear  as  "^li"  "  Na9ir  ul-rahman."  The  drawing  of  the  original  of  Mr. 
Thomas'  coin  as  given  in  the  plates  (PI.  iii,  fig.  73)  seems  as  if'the  latter 
had  been  imperfect  at  this  word.  The  legends  are,  therefore,  probably  the 
same,  except  as  to  the  denomination  of  the  coin  given  in  the  margin. 

The  gold  coin  which  I  have  above  described,  is  in  the  possession  of  Col. 
J.  J.  H.  Gordon  of  the  29th  Kegiment  Native  Infantry,  who  procured  it  at 
Peshawar. 

Tlie  other  coin  is  also  a  Muhammadan  coin,  but  belongs  to  a  later  date 
and  another  mint.  It  is  a  coin  of  the  Bengal  usurper  MuzafTarShah,  and 
41  s  s 
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also  greatly  reaemWea  tlie  nilver  coin  of  tbat  Mooarch,  figured  by  Marsden, 
(PI.  sisv,  fig.  Bcxcii)    and  attributed  by  bim  to  Sbams-uddin  AltaniEh. 

Major  Waterbouse  has  been  good  eiiougb  to  phofa^rapb  tbia  interestinif 
coin,  aud  I  enclose  a  copy  of  the  photograph. 


I  give  the  legend  as  I  read  it  in  full,  but  there  may  be  some   doubt  as 
one  word  and  as  to  the  date,  of  which  more  presently. 

Beteese.  Obtekse. 


MubammadaD  profession  of  faith, 
}t  "  Ealimah,"  with  the  date. 


AJLLkL*  J    oXU  aJJ|  iXL.    JJ^ 


Mai^n— the  names  and  titles 
of  the  four  companions. 

The  first  difficulty  is  as  to  the  title  "ji^j^."  The  legend  in  this  line 
and  tbat  below  it,  is  very  much  cramped  at  the  end,  and  ia  with  difficulty 
legible.  I  read  this  word  therefore  with  some  doubt,  it  is  possibly  meant 
for  jitJi^l. 

Unfortunately,  the  chief  doubt  of  the  reading  centres  in  the  date. 
The  numerab  are  preceded  by  two  scarcely  legible  groups  of  letters,  which 
I  take  to  represent  *>—  ^,  and  those  cover  the  numerals,  which  are  very 
ill  executed.  Attached  to  the  mai'ginal  scroll  on  the  left  may  be  seen  a  trian- 
gular mark.  This  may  be  either  a  part  of  the  scroll  itself,  or  it  may  be 
intended  for  the  cipher  \  or  8. 

On  the  other  band,  the  extreme  right  hand  cipher,  if  examined  by  a  glass, 
resolves  itself  clearly  into  two,  and  it  may  therefore  either  stand  for  ^  or  6, 
or  for  •  and  | ,  t.  e.,  "  0"  and  "  1,"  The  date  may  therefore  be  read  as  901, 
or  896,  indifferently. 

This  is  unfortunate,  for  the  date  of  this  king  is  uncertain.  We  know  but 
little  of  him.  The  miun  facta  which  seem  to  be  clear  are,  that  he  murdered 
his  immediate  predecessor  Hahmud  Sliah,  and  at  once  ascended  the  tbrooe. 
After  some  time  a  rebellioa  arose,  beaded  by  his  eventual  successor  'Ala- 
uddln  Husain.  It  would  appear,  moreover,  Muzaffar  Shih  was  before  long 
driven  into  the  fortiiied  city  of  Gaur,  and  that  be  held  bis  own  within  this 
refuge  for  a  very  considerable  time,  defeatiog  all  the  attacks  of  his  opponents. 
In  the  end,  however,  they  triumphed ;  one  account  says  by  the  treachery 
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of  his  courtiers,  whom  he  had  disgusted  by  his  cruelty ;  another  story  is  that 
emboldened  by  success  he  rashly  hazarded  a  battle  outside  his  fortification, 
and  fell  in  the  contest. 

The  popular  dates  assigned  to  this  king  vary  very  much,  but  it  is  speci- 
fically stated  that  his  reign  lasted  three  years  and  five  months. 

One  set  of  dates,  that  most  generally  accepted,  carries  his  reign  as  far 
down  as  903,  which  would  place  his  accession  in  either  the  beginning  of  899 
or  end  of  898,  A.  H. ;  but,  as  will  be  seen,  this  is  probably  too  late. 

The  only  one  point  on  which  there  is  no  doubt  is  that  he  erected  a 
building  at  Gaur  in  898.  This  is  testified  by  the  inscription  published  in 
the  Society's  Journal,  Vol.  XLii,  p.  291,  by  Mr.  Blochmann  from  the  Gaur 
impression  furnished  by  General  Cunningham. 

Another  piece  of  evidence,  but  a  less  conclusive  one,  is  the  coin  publish- 
ed by  Marsden,  PI.  xxxviii,  No.  Dccxcii,  and  which  is  dated  in  899.  It 
is  attributed  by  Marsden  to  'Ala-uddin  Husain  ;  but  if  correctly  attributed, 
as  is  probable,  it  is,  I  think,  indirect  evidence,  not  that  Muzafiar  Shah  was 
then  dead,  but  that  he  was  still  alive  in  possession  of  Gaur.  For  this  coin 
of  *  Ala-uddin  is  struck  at  Fathabad,  a  mint  of  which  I  believe  no  other 
specimens  exist,  whereas  his  later  coins  bear  the  mint  mark  usually  of 
"  Jannatabad,"  the  well  known  mint  name  of  new  Lak*hnauti  or  Gaur. 
It  is  of  course  more  than  probable  that  'Ala-uddin  Husain,  in  the  flush  of 
victory  and  with  his  adversary  penned  up  and  beleaguered  in  a  fortress,  at 
once  assumed,  while  himself  in  camp  or  at  some  obscure  town,  the  regal  style 
and  struck  coins,  while  Muzaflar  Shah  might  still  have  done  the  same  inside 
his  strong  fortress. 

The  /acts  we  have  then  are  these :  Muzaffar  Shah  was  reigning  in  898. 
He  was  probably  still  reigning  but  penned  up  in  Gaur  at  some  peiiod 
in  899.     He  reigned  three  years  and  five  months. 

All  of  these  facts  are  consistent  with  the  dates  either  of  896  or  901  A.  H., 
but  in  either  case  this  coin  must  mark  one  extreme  limit  of  Muzaffar's 
Shah's  reign.  My  own  feeling  is  rather  to  read  the  date  as  901  A.  H.,  rest- 
ing mainly  on  the  general  assignment  of  a  later  date  to  him  by  native  histo- 
rians, and  on  the  appearance  of  the  date  itself.  I  am  bound  to  state,  how- 
ever, that  such  authorities  as  General  Cunningham  and  Mr.  Blochmann 
prefer  to  read  896. 

This  coin  was  found  at  Gaur  some  years  ago,  and  is  in  the  possession  of 
E.  Lowis,  Esq.,  C.  S. 


•  ^*-     ,S.    ^S.-.  W%«K*S.%^W^ 
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NoteM  on  Two  Copper-plnte  Inscriptions  of  the  Twelfth  Century^  A.  D.,  re- 
cording Qrants  of  Land  hy  Qovindaehandra  Deva  of  JKanauj\ — By 
Ba'bu  Ka'^endrala'la  Mitra. 

In  April  last,  I  receiTed  from  Mr.  E.  T.  Atkinson  of  Allahabad  two 
copper  plates  bearing  Sanskrit  inscriptions,  together  with  a  transcript  in 
modem  Devanagari  and  an  English  translation  of  one  of  them.  Mr.  Atkin- 
Bon  informed  me  that  the  plates  *^  had  been  found  in  the  village  of  Basahi, 
about  two  miles  north-east  of  the  tah?ili  town  of  BidhunS,  in  the  Etawah 
District.  The  village  is  in  a  small  kherd  or  mound  into  which  a  Thakur 
cultivator  was  digging  for  bricks  to  build  a  house.  He  came  on  the  remains 
of  a  pakk&  house,  in  the  wall  of  the  ddhin  of  which  were  two  recesses  {tdk)^ 
and  in  each  of  these  recesses  was  a  plate." 

No.  1,  the  smaller  of  the  two  plates,  measures  16  inches,  with  an  average 
breadth  of  lOJ  inches.  It  has  a  clasp  rivetted  on  the  middle  of  its  upper 
edge  to  which  is  attached  a  chain  of  two  rings  of  unequal  thickness,  holding 
a  heavy  bell-shaped  copper  seal.  The  legends  on  the  seal  are  a  figure  of 
Garu^a,  the  vehicle  of  Vishnu,  and  a  conch  shell,  a  rude  imitation  of  the 
famous  pdncliajanya  conch  or  war  trumpet  of  that  divinity,  with  the  name 
of  S  'ri  Govindachandra  Deva  in  the  middle.  The  seal  is  peculiar  to  the 
last  line  of  the  Kanauj  kings,  and  implies  that  those  who  adopted  it  were 
the  especial  followers  of  the  Vaishgava  faith. 

The  writing  on  the  plate  extends  to  twenty- two  lines,  the  last  begin- 
ing  at  about  the  middle  of  the  lower  edge.  The  character  is  the  well-known 
Kufila,  deeply  cut,  and  in  an  excellent  state  of  preservation. 

The  record  was  first  sent  to  Pay(}it  Bapudeva  S  'astri,  who  had  it  deci- 
phered and  translated  by  one  of  the  pap^its  of  the  Sanskrit  College  of  Bena- 
res. The  transcript  prepared  by  the  pandit  is  generally  correct,  and  is 
annexed  below  with  a  few  slight  alterations  ;  but  the  translation,  being  loose 
and  periphrastic,  has  been  replaced  by  another. 

The  subject  of  the  inscription  is  the  grant,  to  an  astrologer  named 
Ahneka,  of  a  village  named  Vasabhi,  in  the  canton  of  Jiavani,  in  the  Etawah 
district.  The  donor  is  Raja  Govindachandra  Deva  of  Kanauj,  and  the  date 
of  the  gift,  Sunday,  the  5th  of  the  waxing  moon  in  the  month  of  Pausha, 
Sam  vat  1161,  corresponding  with  the  end  of  December  in  the  year  1103  of 
the  Christian  era.  The  boundary  of  the  village  is  given  in  full,  and  Mr.  Aik- 
man,  who  communicated  the  plate  to  Mr.  Atkinson,  identifies  the  place 
with  the  modern  kherd  village  of  Basahi  where  the  record  was  found.  He 
says,  "  The  only  name  like  Jiavani  in  Pargannah  Bidhuna  is  Jiva  Sirs^ni, 
about  ten  miles  south-east  of  Bidhuna,  which  has  a  large  kher4.     The  name 
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Bandhama  still  exists  as  the  name  of  a  village  about  2^  miles  east  of  Basahi. 
Pusani  may  be  identified  with  Pusaoli,  two  miles  south  of  Basdhi.  For 
Varavvala  the  local  pandits  give  Belgur,  two  miles  southwest ;  for  Banfha- 
ra,  two  miles  west  of  Basahi.  Savahada  is  apparently  the  modern  Sabhad, 
2i  miles  N.  N.  W.  of  Basahi.  All  tliese  are  khera  villages  with  which  the 
whole  north-east  of  the  Bidhuna  Parganah  appears  to  be  studded.  Tradition 
has  it  that  Sahad  in  the  Pliaphund  Parganah,  which  is  now  but  a  khera, 
was  the  site  of  the  elephant  stables  of  the  rulers  of  Kanauj,  and,  though 
there  is  now  no  vestige  of  a  wall,  the  villagers  still  point  out  the  sites  of 
the  gates,  as  the  Dihli  Darwazah  &c." 

The  attesting  witnesses  to  the  gift  were  the  high  pnest,  the  accountant 
general,  and  the  warder  of  the  palace,  the  conveyancer  being  a  man  of  the 
name  of  Vijaya  Dasa,  son  of  Pandit  Kuke. 

No.  2  measures  eighteen  inches  by  eleven  and  a  half.  It  originally 
bad  one  or  more  rings  and  a  seal  attached  to  its  top :  but  they  are  now  lost. 
Its  comers  are  broken,  and  the.  inscription,  which  extends  to  twenty-four 
lines,  has  been  very  much  defaced  by  rust,  making  it  quite  illegible  in  some 
places.  Owing  to  this  the  pandit,  who  deciphered  the  first  plate,  could  not 
make  anything  of  the  record.  Careful  clearing  and  an  impression  taken 
Tinder  a  copper  plate  printing  press,  have,  however,  enabled  me  to  read  a 
good  part  of  it,  and  filling  up  such  portions  as  are  irretrievably  lost  of  the 
preamble,  which  is  the  same  as  in  a  record  published  in  the  twenty-seventh 
volume  of  this  Journal,  and  the  concluding  imprecatory  and  commendatory 
verses  from  several  land  grants  already  published,  I  have  succeeded  in  res- 
toring the  record  with  the  exception  of  a  few  proper  names  of  places  which 
are  not  of  any  material  importance.  The  portions  taken  from  other  records 
have  been  enclosed  in  brackets  in  the  subjoined  transcript. 

The  subject  of  the  patent  is  the  gift  of  fcwo  villages  by  Govindachandra 
to  a  Thakur  of  the  name  of  Devapala  S'arma,  son  of  Thdkur  Udyi,  and 
grandson  of  Thakur  Yogi,  of  the  Kasyapa  clan.  The  title  of  the  donee  and 
his  ancestors  appears  in  its  ancient  form  of  Thakkura.  The  date  of  the  gift 
is  the  third  of  the  wane  in  the  month  of  PhAlguna,  Sam  vat  1174,  or  just 
thirteen  years  after  the  first  grant.  The  dates  are  given,  in  both  cases,  both 
in  letters  and  figures,  and  so  there  is  no  doubt  whatever  about  the 
accuracy  of  my  reading. 

The  preamble  of  the  first  grant  opens  with  a  reference  to  a  dynasty  of 
which  one  Gahadavala  was  the  founder,  and  Karlla  the  last  prince.  One  of 
the  descendants,  some  unknown  generations  removed  from  Gahadavala,  was 
Mahiala,  and  after  some  generations  Bhoja,  who  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  the  immediate  predecessor  of  Karlla.  Of  these  several  names,  that  of 
Bhoja  is  the  most  important.  As  a  sovereign  of  Kanauj,  he  must  be  one  of 
the  two  Bhojas  of  the  Saran  plate  noticed  by  me  in  my  paper  "  on  a  Land 
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Orant  of  Mahendrapala  Deva  of  Kanauj,"*  probably  the  last  who  was  the 
same  with  the  "  Lord  Paramount"  named  in  the  Gwaliar  inscription  trans- 
lated by  me  and  incUided  in  my  paper  on  the  **  Vestiges  of  the  Kings  of 
Gwalior,"t  and  noticed  also  in  my  essay  on  the  "  Bhoja  llaja  of  Dhdr  and 
his  Homonyms."  J  The  date  of  the  last  Bhoja  of  Kanauj  was  885,  A.  D.,§ 
and  that  of  the  Bhoja  of  Gwaliar  875,  A  I).,||  showing  an  interval  of  only 
ten  years  which  may  reasonably  be  supposed  to  have  been  included  in  a  sin- 
gle reign.  This  identification  would  make  the  dynasty  of  Gaha^avala  to  be 
the  same  ^Ai\\  that  of  Devasakti,  which,  according  to  my  calculation,  com- 
menced in  the  year  779,  A.  D.^f 

When  Karlla,  the  last  prince  of  the  dynasty,  died,  cannot  be  ascertsdned ; 
but  it  must  have  been  at  about  the  third  quarter  of  the  eleventh  century. 
The  inscription  notices  a  revolution  immediately  after  his  death  ;  perhaps  he 
was  destroyed  by  a  rising  of  his  own  people,  who  expelled  his  descendants 
from  Kanauj  and  made  over  the  kingdom  to  Chandradeva,  or  at  least  helped 
him  to  take  it. 

The  dynasty  of  the  last  named  prince  was  founded  by  Yasovigraha, 
whose  name  occurs  in  a  large  number  of  inscriptions  ;  his  date,  however, 
is  nowhere  satisfactorily  settled.**  His  son  Mahichandra  was  the  father  of 
Chandradeva.  No  inscription  of  either  of  these  has  yet  been  met  with.  Of 
Madanap^la,  the  son  and  successor  of  Chandradeva,  an  inscription  has  been 
published,  bearing  date  the  3rd  of  the  waxing  moon  in  the  month  of  Magha, 
Samvat  1151  =  1097  A.  D.ft  According  to  the  inscription  under  notice 
he  was  the  reigning  sovereign  in  1103,  A.  D.,  when  his  son  Govindachandra, 
as  heir  apparent,  gave  away  the  village  of  Basahi. 

The  second  inscription  describes  the  dynasty  of  Yasovigraha,  but  makes 
no  mention  of  the  line  of  kings  which  preceded  it.  According  to  it  Govinda- 
chandra  was  reigning  sovereign  or  Maharaja  on  the  3rd  of  the  wane  in 
the  month  of  Phalguna,  in  the  Samvat  era  1174  =  A.  D.  1117.  So  he  must 
have  succeeded  his  father  between  1103  and  1117  A.  D.  On  the  6th  of  the 
wane  in  the  month  of  Magha,  Samvat  1182  =  A.  D.  1125,  he  gave  away  a 
village  in  the  canton  of  Haladoya,^:];  and  his  reign  may  be  assumed  to  have 

•  Ante  XXXIII,  p.  321. 

t  Ante  XXXI,  p.  891. 

X  Ante  XXXII,  p.  91. 

§  Ante  XXXI,  p.  409. 

II  Ante  XXXIII,  p.  96. 

f  Ante  XXXII,  p.  409. 

••A  summary  of  all  the  Yasovigrahas  noticed  in  inscriptions  will  be  fonnd  in  a 
footnote  to  a  paper  entitled  "  Of  two  Edicts  bestowing  lajid  recorded  on  plates  of 
copper."     Ante  XXVII,  p.  217- 

tt  Ante  XXVII,  p.  218. 

%X  Ante  XXVII,  p.  247. 
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extended  to  the  close  of  the  third  decade  of  the  twelfth  century,  and  probab- 
ly to  a  much  later  period.  His  son  and  successor  was  Vijayachandra.  He 
is  said  to  have  died  in  1168  A.  D.,*  leaving  the  kingdom  of  Kanauj  to  his 
son  Jaychandra,  the  last  king,  from  whom  the  country  passed  to  the  Muham- 
madans.  There  are  several  copper  plate  patents  extant  of  this  sovereign. 
Six  of  them  found  by  Captain  Fell  at  Benares,  and  now  in  the  Library  of 
the  Asiatic  Society,  bear  dates  as  follow : — 

Nos.  1008-3  and  6,  Samvat  1233  A.  D.  1175. 

No.  1008-4,  Samvat  1234  =  A.  B.  1176. 

Nos.  1008-5,  7  and  8,  Samvat  1236  =  A.  D.  1178. 

Lt.  Col.  Caulfield's  Faizdbad  plate,t  Samvat  1243  =  A.  B.  1187. 

His  overthrow  by  the  Muhammadans  took  place  in  A.  B.  1193,  which 
gives  a  period  of  about  twenty-six  years  for  his  reign. 

As  tbe  history  of  these  sovereigns  has  been  discussed  at  length  by 
Colebrooke,  Wilson,  and  others,  and  I  have  at  present  neither  the  time  nor  the 
inclination  to  write  a  monograph,  I  shall  close  these  brief  notes  with  a  few 
remarks  on  the  nature  of  the  gift  and  on  the  various  kinds  of  rights,  taxes,  and 
cesses  which  they  bestowed  on  the  donees. 

The  gifts,  as  a  rule,  are  absolute,  and  to  last,  in  the  metaphorical 
language  generally  used  are  such  occasions,  ''  as  long  as  the  sun  and  moon 
■will  endure."  Their  resumption  is  also  prohibited  with  dire  imprecations. 
But  no  where  is  any  mention  made  of  the  right  of  actual  possession  of  the 
donor.  The  first  impression  produced  on  reading  a  copper-plate  grant  is 
that  the  proprietory  right  of  the  donor  is  conveyed  to  the  donee,  but  looking 
to  the  fact  that  almost  invariably  there  is  a  clause  in  the  deed  which  says 
"  the  inhabitants  and  local  officers,  should  render  to  tbe  donee  all  rents, 
taxes,"  &c.,  or  other  words  to  that  effect,  the  conclusion  becomes  evident  that 
the  right  conveyed  is,  like  that  of  the  zamindars,  limited  to  rents,  &c.,  and 
does  not  extend  to  actual  possession,  which  is  taken  for  granted  will  rest 
with  the  tiller  of  the  soil,  except  of  course  in  the  cases  of  unoccupied  land, 
forests,  mines,  wastes,  &c.,  which  are  frequently  separately  mentioned.  This 
peculiarity  in  the  land  tenures  of  India  was  first  pointed  out  by  Colonel 
Sykes,  and  it  shows  the  existence  of  zamindari  rights  of  middle  men  apart 
and  distinct  from  the  occupancy  rights  of  the  cultivators.  It  shows  also 
that  the  right  of  possession  did  not  rest  with  the  king.  He  was  entitled  to 
demand  revenue  or  kara^  and  cesses,  but  not  to  dispossess  the  occupant  at  will 
and  pleasure.  However  extraordinary  this  may  appear  to  persons  who 
associate  the  idea  of  Indian  sovereignty  with  every  thing  that  is  arbitrary  and 
autocratic,  it  is  a  fact  which  is  in  perfect  keeping  with  the  laws  of  the  land.. 

•  Ante  XXVII,  p.  218. 

t  Colebrooke's  Essays,  II.  pp.  289,  295,  and  296.     Journal,  As.  Soc.,  II.,  pp.  341. 
and  342 ;  XXYII,  p.  218.    Ante  X,  p.  98. 
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According  to  the  Tattvakaumudi,  there  were  formerly  four  classes  of  tax- 
gatherers  intermediate  between  the  actual  occupant  on  the  one  side  and  the 
king  on  the  other ;  these  were  the  Gramadliyaksha,  the  Kautumbika,  the 
Yishayadhjaksha,  and  the  Sabbadhyaksha,  and  the  revenue  passed  succes- 
sively through  their  separate  hands  before  it  reached  the  king.*  Whether 
these  persons  were  paid  officers,  or  owners  in  some  sense  or  other,  I  cannot 
ascertain,  but  in  the  Vivdda  Chintdmani  a  rule  is  quoted  which  says,  "  A 
gift  of  land  made  by  the  king  by  taking  it  from  its  proprietor  through 
anger  or  avarice,  or  under  a  pretext,  (*.  e,  not  lawfully  resumed)  is  ill^al."t 

There  are  laws  quoted  in  it  of  the  rights  of  squatters  and  lease-holders, 
apart  from  those  of  permanently  fixed  cultivators,  who  held  the  position  of 
the  ryots  of  the  present  day. J  This  becomes  the  more  apparent  from  the 
nature  of  the  right  of  the  king  in  land  as  defined  by  S'rikrislina  Tarka- 
lankara  in  his  commentary  on  the  Dayabhaga  of  Jimutavahana.  "  When  the 
owner  of  one  kingdom,"  says  he,  "  buys  a  country  or  the  like  from  the  owner  of 
another,  the  right  acquired  in  his  purchase  is  that  of  realising  revenue,  which 
the  seller  had,  and  not  anything  similar  to  the  right  acquired  in  land  by 
inheritance,  which  is  also  connected  with  land,  and  which  is  not  of  the  same 
nature  with  the  former,  and  cannot  be  produced  by  its  transfer,  the  dis- 
cordance being  in  their  natures."§  Accordingly,  we  find  in  one  of  the  Sanchi 
Inscriptions  a  vassal  of  Chandra  Gupta  purchasing  from  one  of  his  own  sub- 
jects a  piece  of  land,  at  the  legal  rate,  for  12,500  dinars  for  a  Buddhist  temple.  || 

The  rif^hts  conveyed  by  the  patents  also  indicate  this  very  clearly. 
The  first  right  named  in  the  records  under  notice  is  called  hhdga  or  "  a  share'* 
of  the  produce.  It  is,  I  believe,  the  same  with  the  hhagajota  of  the  present 
day,  in  which  an  owner  allows  the  cultivation  of  his  land  by  a  farmer  on 
the  understanding  of  receiving  a  share  (hhaga)  of  the  produce,  the  cost 
and  labour  of  cultivation  being  borne  by  the  latter.  The  share  varies  from 
four  to  ten-sixteenths,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  soil  and  other  circum- 
stances ;  but  it  is  ordinarily  fixed  at  half  the  produce,  which  in  the  case  of 
paddy  is  sometimes  meant  to  include  the  straw,  and  sometimes  to  omit 
it.     Owners  of  land  are  occasionally  required  to  supply  seed  grain;    but 

♦  imr  f%  THirrvr^T:  ^r^fiirin^:  ^nc^r^ri?  ft^^nvj^i'ij  sra^f^,  f^^^- 

t  Prasannaknmar  Tagoro's  Translation,  p.  124, 
X  ibid.,  pp.  130-31.     . 

Bhardtachandrd  Siroznani's  edition  of  the  Dayabhaga,  p.  18. 
II  Ante  Vol  VI,  p.  456. 
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this  is  not  common.  At  the  time  of  Govindachandra,  the  sha]*e  was,  I 
believe,  a  tenth,  as  I  find  in  the  inscription  No.  1  the  word  hMga^ 
kti^aka^das'ay  which  means  the  share  (hhdga)  for  a  plough-share  (^Ku^aka)  to 
be  dtts'a  "  /e»,"  the  "  ten"  meaning  either  ten  hundredths  or  one  tenth. 
The  ordinary  practice  of  calculating  by  fractions  of  the  rupee  or  sixteenths 
has,  I  imagine,  not  been  adopted  here,  as  the  very  next  word  bandka  vins'ati 
twenty  or  a  twentieth  for  mortgages,  would  in  that  case  mean  twentysix- 
teenths,  which  would  be  absurd.  One-twentieth  or  twenty-hundredths — 
most  probably  the  former  was  the  rate  of  cess  for  mortgages.  But  what- 
ever the  rate  the  right  was  clearly  limited  to  rent,  and  did  not  extend  to 
actual  possession. 

The  second  right  of  the  zemindar  is  named  Bhoga,  literally  meaning 
enjoyment,  but  most  probably  intended  to  imply  usufruct,  as  in  the  cm'rent 
terms  Bhogahandhah,  B/iogaldhh,  JBhogddhikdTf  Bhogasanad,  &c.,  a  mort- 
gage is  meant  in  which  the  article  pledged  is  permitted  to  be  used  in  lieu 
of  interest.  It  might  mean  the  actual  possession  and  enjoyment  of  the 
land,  but  that  cannot  be  the  object  intended  by  the  conveyancer,  for  in 
that  case  he  would  not  have  described  it  as  "  payable,"  and  enjoined  the 
inhabitants  or  ryots  to  "  render  it."  The  condition  of  payment,  or  rendering, 
implies  that  the  land  was  left  in  the  possession  of  the  ryots,  and  the  donee 
was  still  to  have  some  enjoyment  of  it.  This  could  be  effected  by  al- 
lowing the  landlord  to  have  the  right  of  using  it  when  the  land  was  lefb 
fallow,  either  as  field  for  grazing  his  cattle,  or  taking  the  grass  from  the 
field  afber  the  cultivator*s  crop  had  been  removed  from  it.  A  right  of 
this  description  is  enjoyed  in  the  North- Western  Provmces  to  this  day  ;  and 
a  case  once  came  up  in  appeal  to  the  High  Court  of  Calcutta  from  Behar  in 
which  the  zemindar  claimed  the  right  of  taking  grass  from  the  field  of  his 
ryot,  afber  the  ryot  had  removed  his  crop.  This  is  indicated  in  a  passage  in 
the  Vivdda  Chintdmam  where  it  is  stated  that  "  the  produce  of  seeds  thrown 
from  one  field  into  another  by  a  storm  or  a  deluge,  is  enjoyed  by  the 
proprietor  of  the  field,"*  *.  e.y  the  produce  resulting  without  the  interven- 
tion of  the  ryot  is  due  to  the  zemindar,  even  during  the  currency  of  a  lease, 
tmless  otherwise  provided  for  in  the  lease. 

The  next  is  JCara,  *.  «.,  rent  proper  or  revenue,  in  which  a  fixed  amount, 
whether  payable  in  money  or  kind,  has  to  be  rendered  for  the  use  of  land 
irrespective  of  the  actual  produce  at  any  given  time.  The  standard  for 
fixing  the  rate  was  doubtless  the  produce,  but  when  the  rate  was  once  fixed, 
the  produce  was  no  longer  taken  into  consideration. 

The  next  is  Fravani  kara,  or  a  toll  on  quadrivials,  i.  «.,  a  toll  at  tu.n- 
pikes,  it  being  very  unlikely  that  a  traveller  was  called  upon  to  pay  a  toll 
at  every  cross  road.      The  translator  of  the  Delhi  College   copper-plate 

*  Prasannakninar  Tagore's  edition,  p.  131. 
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fancies  that  from  the  mention  of  this  tax,  ''  it  may  possibly  be  inferrible 
that  the  impoverishment  of  the  imperial  coffers  had  recently  given  rise  to  a 
new  species  of  fiscal  exaction  ;"*  hut  the  impoverishment  is  altogether  imagi- 
nary ;  there  is  nothing  to  show  that  Govindachandra*s  reign  was  financially 
a  bad  one,  and  needed  any  extraordinary  fiscal  measures  for  relief.  On 
the  contrary,  Govindachandra  and  his  two  successors,  who  exercised  supre- 
macy for  nearly  the  whole  of  the  twelfth  century,  and  possessed  the  finest 
and  richest  portion  of  India,  including  the  Gangetic  doab,  a  good  portion  of 
Oudh  down  to  Benares,  and  an  undcfinable  portion  of  the  tract  of  country 
to  the  south  of  the  Ganges  and  Jumna  from  Tikkari  to  Gwalior,  were  rich 
and  prosperous,  the  most  distinguished  sovereigns  of  their  times,  lavish  in 
bestowing  entire  villages,  not  unoften  two,  three,  or  more  at  a  time,  in  free 
gift  to  Brahmans,  it  is  extremely  improbable  that  they  laboured  under 
pecuniary  difficulties.  Were  the  difficulty  to  be  admitted  as  a  fact,  still  the 
question  would  remain,  how  could  the  bestowal  of  the  right  to  raise  such  a 
tax  relieve  the  tightness  of  the  imperial  exchequer  ?  To  make  it  really 
beneficial,  the  donor  should  have  reserved  the  right  for  himself,  and  not  given 
it  away  to  a  subject. 

These  four  forms  of  taxation  are  mentioned  in  the  second  plate,  and  the 
grant  appears  to  be  limited  to  the  enjoyment  of  these,  which  the  tenant? 
w^ere  to  contribute.  In  the  first  grant  the  gift  is  absolute,  including  the 
power  of  administering  justice,  the  punishment  being  limited  by  the  nature 
of  the  offence,  sadrUtdparddha  danda.  But  even  here  the  tenants  are  not 
altogether  lost  sight  of,  nor  their  rights  annulled,  for  it  ordains  that  the 
share  (hhaga)  for  each  plough,  kutaka,  should  be  ten  or  a  tenth  (das'a :  hhdga* 
kutaka-das'a). 

The  right  of  the  donee  in  mortgage  is  fixed  at  one-twentieth  or  five 
per  cent.,  which  is  somewhat  more  than  the  stamp  tax  of  the  present  day. 
He  is  authorised  also  to  raise  a  tax  for  beggars — a  poor  rate — which  is  to  be 
equal  to  B  prasiha,  or  four  kuduvas,  which  is  equal  to  "  forty-eight  double 
handfuls  ;"  but  whether  that  was  required  to  be  contributed  by  every  tenant, 
or  for  every  biggah  of  laud  cultivated,  I  cannot  ascertain.  The  tax  is  named 
agU'prastha.  A  similar  rate  of  tax  is  also  fixed  for  the  administration  of 
justice  aksha-pafala-prastha.  For  the  watch  and  ward  of  the  village,  a  similar 
rate  is  likewise  fixed.  It  is  called  prdtihdra'prastha  or  a  chaukiddri  tax,  and 
in  some  vllages  of  Bengal,  it  is  still  current,  though  the  measure  of  corn  given 
is  different.  Royalties  are  also  fixed  for  mines  (akara),  collection  of  fragrant 
grass,  meaning  evidently  the  wild  Bend  grass  or  Khaskhas  (turushkct-danda) ; 
wild  tree-cotton  (dhara) ;  reeds  for  mat-making  (kafa) ;  and  trade  in 
precious  metals  and  jewels,  collectively  called  hiranya  or  gold.  In  the 
translation  of  the  Inscription  published  in  the  twenty-seventh  volume  of 
this  Journal  (p.  249),  the  word  turushka-danda  has  been  rendered  into 

•  Ante  XX VH,  p.  248, 
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"  Mahommedan  amercements,"  the  translator  suggesting  that  it  implies  that 
"  the  encroachment  of  the  northern  invaders  were  gaining  head,  and  that 
their  dominion  was  becoming  to  be  recognised  ;"  but  I  cannot  accept  this 
version  as  correct.  It  assumes  the  presence  in  Etawah  of  such  a  Moslem 
population  as  would  be  worth  taxing ;  and  that  is  far  from  being  probable. 
The  word  turushka  dubtless  means  a  Turk  or  a  Moslem,  and  it  is  undeniable 
that  the  incursions  of  Mahmud  Ghaznavi  did  leave  some  of  his  followers 
scattered  in  different  parts  of  India^  but  they  did  not  make  up  such  a 
population  in  villages  as  to  make  judicial  fines  imposed  on  them  of  any 
material  value.  At  any  rate  such  fines  do  not  by  any  means  indicate  Moslem 
sovereignity  in  India,  nor  does  their  imposition  by  Brahmans  under 
the  orders  of  a  Hindu  king  in  the  year  1103  imply  its  extension.  It  may 
be  added,  that  the  right  of  administering  justice  carries  with  it  that  of 
fining,  and  the  donee  who  got  the  right,  enjoyed  the  fines  from  Hindu  and 
foreign  offenders  alike,  and  a  special  mention  of  '*  Mahommedan  amerce- 
ments" was  not  at  all  needed.  But  the  most  important  argument  against 
the  theory  appears  to  me  to  be  the  position  which  the  word  turushka  danda 
occupies  in  the  text.  It  is  preceded  by  dkara,  "  mine,"  and  followed  by 
dhara^  "  tree  cotton,"  and  ka^a  "  mat  reed,"  and  one  naturally  expects  it  to  be 
the  name  of  some  article  of  produce;  and  this  is  supplied  by  the  old  meaning 
of  turushka  "  an  aromatic  substance,"  added  to  danda^  '^  a  stick,"  an  aromatic 
reed.  In  the  western  parts  of  the  Burdwan  district,  where  the  khas-khas 
is  common,  a  royalty  is  to  this  day  charged  by  zemindars  for  permission  to 
cut  it. 

Transcript  of  Inscription  No,  I. 

'mn\  fkmm  ^'  ^^nff^rf^  ^  iiin?f?rv?5^^«  ii  ^  ii 
fT^fHifire?r:  ^pr  f^^i^  f<<^»iM,  ^ii  i 
iRrrsPiis^TOin'«JT  ti«i^iHl4<firf^7rnr  ii  v  u 
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WW  \\<\  5t^^  ^  xti  n 

irnnrnfrT*!  wnn?,  V'f'f^*  ^jfr^,  t^^*i<i^  iT^?^r^«i  MyM^i^  «^Ttim^ 

^Sf^t^U^I  1JWT  T:T«lfM;  ^TTf^ftrt  I 

'TO  ^^  ^^r  vftr^^  ?TO  T^  ^w\  n  ^  n 
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Translation  of  No,  !• 
Om  /  Salutation  to  the  fflorioue  Vdsudeva, 

1.  I  adore  D^odara^  the  first  among  the  Gods,  the  three  folds  of  skin  on 
whose  bellj  are  said  to  be  the  three  worlds  in  his  lap. 

2.  In  the  dynasty  of  G&ha^avala  was  born  the  yictorions  king^  comparable  to 
Kala  and  Nabhaga,  the  son  of  the  auspicious  Mahiala. 

3.  When  king  Bhoja  had  become  an  object  of  sight  to  the  charming  wives  of 
the  gods,  (i.  e.  died)  (  when  the  career  of  king  SM  Karlla  had  come  to  a  close,  when 
there  was  a  reyolution,  then  Chandradeva  became  king.  On  gaining  him,  who  was 
like  the  lord  of  heaven,  for  her  husband,  earth  was  gratified.  He  was  a  probector  of 
the  universe. 

4.  Having  brought  under  subjugation  all  irrepressible  and  inimical  kings,  the 
aovereigu  established  his  reproachless  metropolis  at  Kauyakubja. 
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6.  Of  him  was  bom  the  renowned  of  earth,  Hadanapila — a  lion  to  the  inimical 
elephant  Ilapati,  (king  of  Ha),  who  engaged  himself  in  frequent  warfare,*  and  made 
the  tnmks  of  hia  decapitated  enemies  dance  (in  the  battle  field). 

6.  Of  him  was  bom  the  celebrated  prince  Govindachandra,  whose  lotns-like 
feet  were  adored  bj  hosts  of  mortal  sovereigns — a  prince  of  reftilgent  mfght,  the 
ornament  of  mankind,  and  the  distnrber  of  the  enjoyment  of  his  enemies. 

On  Sunday,  the  5th  of  the  waxing  moon,  in  the  month  of  Fausha,  of  the  Bamvat 
year  one  thousand  one  hundred  and  sixty  one,  Samvat  1163,  Fausha,  5th  Sudi, 
Sunday.f  Having  this  day  bathed  here  at  Asatika,}  on  the  sin-destroying  Tamuni,— > 
having  offered  libations  of  water  to  the  tutelary  divinities,  sages,  (rishis)  men,  animals 
and  manes, — having  worshipped  the  sun,  the  sovereign  and  glorious  lord  of  all,  S'ivai 
and  the  asylum  of  the  universe  Yasudeva, — having  duly  made  offerings  to  the  fire  (the 
prince)  thus  addresses  all  the  respectable  inhabitants  of  the  village  of  Vasabhi,  in  the 
district  or  circle  {PaMana)  of  Jiy&vanl.  This  village  with  all  its  fields,  and  orchards 
of  Madhuka  and  mangoes,  together  with  the  sky  over  it  and  the  region  below  it,  as 
also  the  power  of  administering  justice,  the  right  to  a  tenth  for  every  ploughshare,  to 
a  twentieth  on  mortgages,  to  royalties  or  shares  {jgraatlia)  of  com,  for  beggars,  justice, 
watch  and  ward,  mines,  aromatic  reeds  and  gold,  along  with  all  other, — the  villa^ 
having  on  its  East  the  village  of  Bandhamauni ;  on  its  West  the  village  of  Vedabhala  \ 
on  its  South  the  village  of  Pusini ;  and  on  its  North,  the  village  of  Savahada,  thus 
bounded  on  four  sides — for  the  increase  of  virtue  and  good  name  of  my  parents  and 
myself,  and  knowing  life  to  be  as  impermanent  as  a  bubble  on  water  and  the  value 
of  wealth  to  lie  in  charity  and  enjoyment,  has  been  granted  as  a  sasana  for  the 
period  of  the  sun  and  the  moon  to  the  astrologer  Brahmana,  Ahneka,  son  of  Eulye, 
and  grandson  of  Meine,  of  the  Bahvrich  S^kha  (branch)  of  the  Qantama  clan  (gotra). 
having  Gautama^  Avitatha^  Angiras'a  for  his  threefold  Pravara^  by  Govindachandra 
Deva,  son  of  the  Mah&rija,  on  the  winter  solstitial  conjunction  (of  the  month  of 
fausha  and  HIgha)  with  water  held  in  his  hand,  and  purified  by  Kus'a  grass. 

1.  With  folded  hands  this  is  my  prayer  to  all  future  sovereigns  of  my  and  other 
dynasties,  that  they  should  never  take  any  tribute  from  this  village — not  even  a  blade 
of  durba  grass.  Those  who  wish  to  do  their  duty  should,  obedient  to  the  mandates 
of  sages,  preserve  intact  my  gift,  (as  long  as)  the  wind  blows  and  the  sun  continues 
to  shine. 

2.  This  eiurth  has  been  enjoyed  by  many  kings,  including  Sagara  and  others.  To 
whomsoever  belongs  the  earth  for  the  time  being,  he  enjoys  the  fruit  (of  such  gifts). 

8.  Whoever  robs  earth,  whether  given  by  himself  or  others,  becoming  a  maggoty 
sinks  with  his  parents  into  ordure. 

4.  Both  he  who  accepts  land  and  he  who  grants  it,  are  equally  meritorious,  and 
they  dwell  eternally  in  heaven. 

6.    The  alienator  of  land-grants  cannot  expiate  his  crime  even  by  (dedicating  to 

*  The  word  jTrobondTui  means  both  continuous  action  and  a  treatise.  The  latter 
would  imply  that  the  king  composed  some  treatises  on  tactics,  but  the  second  clause 
would  be  more  in  keeping  with  the  former  meaning  which  has  been  adopted  in  the 
text. 

t  The  repetition  is  due  to  the  circumstance  of  the  date  being  gpven  first  in  words 
and  then  in  figures. 

{  Probably  the  name  of  a  ghat  or  a  village  on  the  Yamuni, 
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pnblio  use)  a  thonsand  tanks,  by  (performing)  a  hundred  Yajapeya  riteB>  and  bj 
giving  away  in  charity  ten  million  heads  of  cattle. 

This  was  written  by  Yijayadiisa)  son  of  the  Pandit  8M  Knke,  with  the  consent 
(or  in  the  presence  ?)  of  the  family  priest  S'ri  Jagnka,  the  chief  accountant  {Mehatta- 
Ica,)^  Bfti  Brihmana,  and  the  warder  {Pratihdra)  SM  Gantami. 

Transcript  of  Inscription  No,  II, 

9    %'wnTSt^^rrf^  ^^nff^^wrftTJwr  I  ^^rnwjpiriffint  ^c^m  frwdr  ^pitt- 


*  I  take  this  word  to  be  the  ancient  form  of  the  Uriya  MdMriU  and  the  Bengali 
Hiyitiy  an  officer  whose  duty  is  to  keep  aoooonts. 
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^8      #hc^^T^i^  H'vr^JiK.^T  ^rmr  ftft^^ri?^. 
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"^T^  II  ^fx:ftr%Tf5?nr  bw^^  .     . 
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Translation, 

1.  Let  this  be  aoBpicionfl.  Hay  that  agitation  at  the  commencement  of  his 
dalliance  with  SM,  when  her  hands  rolled  about  on  the  neck  and  shoaldera  of  eager 
and  histfol  Yaikno^ha,  be  to  your  prosperity ! 

2.  When  the  line  of  protectors  of  the  earth,  bom  of  the  race  of  the  nngenial- 
rayed  orb  (the  snn),  had  departed  to  heaven,  there  lived  one  of  the  name  of 
Yiisoyigraha,  the  munificent,  who,  in  the  plenitude  of  his  effulgence,  wa^  like  the  son 
himself. 

3.  His  son  was  Mahichandra,  whose  glory,  resembling  the  light  of  the  moon, 
was  spread  wide  by  him  beyond  the  sea^ 

4.  Unto  him  was  born  a  soUi  the  king  S'li  Chandradeva,  the  lover  of  polity, 
the  difioomfiter  of  hosts  of  enemies,  the  dispeller  of  the  gloom  of  impatient,  heroic 
warriors,  by  whose  glorious  mvjesty  was  repressed  the  revolts  of  the  subjects  of  the 
nnrivalled  great  kingdom,  of  auspicious  Gadhipnra,*  which  was  earned  by  the  valour  of 
his  arms. 

6.  Repairing,  as  a  protector,  to  Kas'i,  KusCka,  Uttara  Kos'ala,  Indrasthana,  and 
other  places  of  pilgrimage,  he  marked  the  earth  by  the  performance  of  a  hundred 
tula  rites,  in  course  of  which  he  repeatedly  gave  to  the  twice>born  his  own  weight  in 

gold.t 

6.  His  son  was  Madanap&la :  that  crest-jewel  of  the  lords  of  the  earth  flourishef 
as  the  moon  of  his  race.  By  the  waters,  which  sparkled  in  jars  at  his  coronation, 
the  earth  was  washed  clean  of  all  the  sinful  dust  of  this  iron  age. 

V.  When  he  went  forth  to  conquer,  on  the  earth  sinking  under  the  over-powering 
weight  of  the  foot-falls  of  his  maddened  and  careering  elephants,  high  as  lofty 
mountains,  the  serpent  S^sha,  crushed  as  it  were  by  it,  and  having  its  crest-jewel 
fractured  and  thrust  down  into  its  bleeding  mouth,  for  a  time  hid  its  (ace  in  iti 
folds4 

8.  Erom  him  descended  the  king  Govindachandntf  even  as  the  moon  issued 
forth  from  the  ocean«  His  long  arms,  extending  like  creepers,  tied  and  checked  all 
elephant-like  upstart  kingdoms,  and  he  was  the  source  of  thick  fiuid-nectar-sprinkf* 
ling  eloquence.! 

9.  His  numerous  elephants  could  nowhere  in  the  three  quarters  find  worthy 
tuskers  that  could  fight  with  them,  and  so  they  repaired  to  the  quarter  of  the  wielder 

*  Ancient  name  of  Kanaig. 

t  The  ceremony  is  a  very  costly  one,  but  it  is  not  uncommon.  Within  the  last 
ten  years  it  has  been  several  times  celebrated  in  Calcutta,  and  in  course  of  it  not  only 
goldy  but  silver,  rice,  paddy,  sesamum  seed  and  other  articles  were  weighed  against 
the  donor,  and  presented  to  Brahmans.  The  Danakhan^a  of  Hemadri,  now  in  course 
of  publication  in  the  Bibliotheca  Indica,  contains  a  full  description  of  the  details  of  this  | 

rite.  ' 

X  It  is  commonly  believed  that  certain  species  of  serpents  bear  very  bright 
jewels  on  their  heads ;  8'eBha,  the  king  of  serpents  on  whose  head  rests  the  earth, 
according  to  Pauranic  cosmogony,  has  the  largest  jewel. 

§  If  the  word  gavaya  be  taken  in  its  ordinary  acceptation  of  kino,  the  meaning  of  i 

the  phrase  would  be  *'  the  source  (whence  men  obtained)  kine  which  gave  thick,  sweet 
milk." 
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of  the  thnnderbolt  (East)  where  the  lord  of  Abhrama*  (Air&vata  the  elephant  of  Indra) 
was  their  only  rival. 

The  same  Govindachandra  Devay  whose  feet  are  profoundly  adored  by  hosts  of 
sovereignsy  the  highly  rerered^t  the  great  king  over  great  kings,}  the  supreme 
lord,§  the  devout  worshipper  of  S^va|||  the  sovereign  of  the  three  classes  of  kings^  vis. 
AsVapati,  Gkijapati  and  Narapati,^  master  (Vaohaspati)  of  all  knowledge  and  log^o, 
successor  of  the  highly  revered  the  great  king  over  great  kings,  the  chief  lord,  the 
devout  worshipper  of  S^va,  SM  Madanap4la  Deva,  wJwwols  the  successor  of  the  highly 
revered,  the  great  king  over  great  kings,  the  supreme  lord,  the  devout  worshipper  of 
B^va,  SM  Chandra  Deva,  the  sovereign  who,  by  his  arms,  carved  the  happy  kingdom 
of  Kinyakubja,  reigns  supreme. 

He  commands,  acquaints  and  enjoins  the  inhabitants  of  (F)and  those  who  have  come 
thereto  from  other  places^  as  also  kings,  queens,  heirs-apparent,  ministers,  priests, 
warders,  fpritikdra)  generals,  treasurers  (hlhdnddgdrikas)  justiciaries  (akshapafoUkas) 
physicians,  astrologers,  guardians  of  female  apartments  (or  dwellers  of  the  zen&na,) 
envoys,  and  owners  of  elephants,  horses,  towns,  mines,  commons,  and  herds  of  cattle  : 
Be  this  known  unto  you,  that  after  bathing  in  water  consecrated  by  mantras,  after 
offering  according  to  law  water  to  mantras,  gods,  sages,  mortals,  elements  and  manes, 
after  paying  due  adoration  to  the  fiery  light  (sun)  whose  rays  are  potent  in  dispelling 
dense  darkness,  after  worshipping  the  cresent-orested  (S^va),  after  performing  pujd  to 
Vasudeva,  the  preserver  of  the  three  regions,  after  offering  oblations  of  frumenty  and 
clarified  butter  to  the  partaker  of  butter  (fire),  for  the  promotion  of  virtue  and  fame  of 
myself  and  of  my  mother  and  father,  I  have,  by  this  patent,  with  water  held  in  my  hand 
and  consecrated  with  Eusa  grass,  for  the  period  of  the  duration  of  the  sun  and  moon, 
bestowed  on  the  third  of  the  wane,  in  the  month  of  Philguna,  in  the  year  of  Sam  vat 
one  thousand  one  hundred  and  seventy-four,  (in  figures)  Sam  vat  1174  Phalg.,  the  two 
above  written  villages,  together  with  their  soil  and  waters,  their  iron  and  salt  mines, 
their  fisheries,  pits  and  salt  fields,  their  orchards  of  mango  and  madhnka  trees,  their 
gardens,  topes,  grass  fields  and  pastarages,  including  everything  above  and  below, 

*  Name  of  the  mate  of  Air&vata. 

f  Paramahhaffdrdka.  In  Sanskrit  dramets  IhaffdraJca  means  a  king,  but  in 
ordinary  language  a  revered  personage  is  generally  implied. 

J  Mahdrdjddhirdja  equivalent  to  the  Arabic  svZfdn  uS'Saldfin.  The  term  may  be 
split  into  two — Mahdrt^a  and  adhirdja  *'  great  king,  and  paramount  sovereign." 

§  Paraina=supreme  and  t9vara=lord  or  god.  The  epithet  has  been  loosely 
rendered  into  Emperor  in  the  translation  of  the  Delhi  College  plate  (xxvii  p.  249). 

II  Param(uMdhd.isva/ra.  In  the  Benares  inscription  of  Col.  Stacy,  it  is  placed  in 
opposition  to  parama  vaishnava,  some  of  the  princes  named  being  parama  mdhesfva/ra, 
others  parama  raishnava.  The  long  d  after  m  shows  that  the  word  is  a  derivative  and 
refers  to  Mahes'vara  or  S^va.  A  sectorial  meaning  may  be  objected  to  on  the  ground 
of  the  seal  having  the  Yaisnava  emblems  of  Garuda  and  conch-shell,  indicating  that 
Govinda  was  a  Yaishnava.  But  the  expression  of  equal  respect  for  both'  S'iva  and 
Vishnu  is  not  uncommon. 

%  Evidently  intended  for  some  tributary  kings.  The  Baj^  of  Orissa  used  to  call 
themselves  QajapoMs  ;  those  of  Talingdna  and  Eam&ta  bore  the  special  title  of 
Narapaii,  and  some  of  the  Burmese  monarchs  were  As'vapatis ;  but  it  is  not  at  all 
likely  that  any  of  these  bore  allegiance  to  the  kings  of  Eana^j.  Vide  ante  xxvii,  p.  24. 

48  IT  u 
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vrith  their  four  abuttals  well  defined,  and  within  their  bonndaries,  on  the  Brahman 
Thakknra,  Deyap&la  S'armi,  son  of  Thakknra  Udai ;  and  grandson  of  Thakknra  Yogi,  of 
the  E^s^Rpa  olan  (gotra)  and  Kasyap^sira-naidhn  sept  (jpravara).  Knowing  this 
yon  should  comply  with  hu9  orders,  and  render  unto  him  all  dues,  shares,  rents,  tri- 
butes, quadriTial  tolls,  &a,  whaterer  hare  to  be  given. 
On  this  subject  are  the  following  s^okas : 

1.  (The  same  as  the  4th  s^oka  of  the  first  grant.) 

2.  A  oonoh  shell,  a  throne,  an  umbrella,  choice  horses,  and  excellent  elephants, 
Pnrandara,  are  the  royal  insignia,  which  constitute  the  reward  of  giving  away  land. 

3.  Bamachandra  repeatedly  intreats  all  present  and  future  lords  of  earth  (to 
bear  in  mind)  that  this  bridge  of  virtue  (the  granting  of  lands)  is  common  to  all 
sovereigns,  and  should  be  preserved  by  you  at  all  times. 

4.  (Is  the  same  as  the  2nd  of  the  first  grant). 

5.  He  who  robs  a  gold  piece  (suvarna),  a  cow,  or  a  finger's  breadth  of  land,  dwells 
in  hell  until  the  dissolution  of  the  universe. 

6.  (The  same  as  the  5th  of  the  first  grant.) 
?•    The  same  as  the  8rd  of  the  first  gprant. 

8.  The  donor  of  land  dwells  in  heaven  for  the  space  of  sixty  thousand  years ; 
the  resumer,  and  the  abettor  thereof,  are  doomed  to  abide  in  hell  for  a  like  period* 

9.  The  resumers  of  lands  dedicated  to  Gk>ds  and  Brihmans,  become  dwellers  in 
arid  wastes  devoid  of  water,  and  dry  hollows  in  trees,  and  are  bom  as  black  serpentst. 

19.  All  the  gifts  of  former  kings  are  productive  of  virtue,  wealth,  and  fame, — how 
an  he,  who  claims  the  name  of  goodness,  resume  them  which  are  to  them  but  as 
emblems  of  vomited  food  P 

11.  Sovereignty  is  like  unto  clouds  impelled  by  wind,  (t.  s.  inconstant),  worldly 
pleasures  are  sweet  only  for  the  moment,  the  life  of  man  is  but  a  drop  of  water  at  the 
point  of  a  blade  of  grass  ;  virtue  verily  is  the  only  great  friend  for  translation  to  a 
future  world. 

By  the  Kayastha  Tbakkura  SH— 
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A  Metrical  Version  of  ihe  opening  Sianztu  of  the  Prithirdj  Rdsau^  with  a 
critical  commentary, — By  F.  S.  Gbowse,  M.  A.,  B.  C.  S. 

**  Manuscripts  are  in  general  gp!*0B8l7  incorrect ;  and  a  familiarity  with  the  metro 
will  freqnentlj  assist  the  reader  in  restoring  the  text  where  it  has  been  oormpted." 

Colebrook,  on  ScmsJerit  cmd  Praihrit  Poetry, 

The  following  version  of  the  opening  Stanzas  of  Chand's  gre&i  poem 
does  not.laj  claim  to  any  poetical  merit.  It  simply  professes  to  be  a  close 
and  accurate  reproduction  of  the  original,  so  far  as  the  difficulties  of  the 
text  allow,  in  readable  and  intelligible  English.  Occasionally  the  exigencies 
of  rhyme  and  metre  have  necessitated  some  slight  expansion  or  curtailment ; 
and  in  a  few  passages  the  exact  turn  of  expression  has  been  deliberately  aban- 
doned, either  because  there  was  a  doubt  about  the  reading,  and  therefore  a  little 
vagueness  was  preferable  to  what  might  turn  out  to  be  mistaken  accuracy, 
or  because  a  rigid  adherence  to  Hindi  style  would  have  had  a  forced  and  un- 
natural effect,  and  to  that  extent  have  misrepresented  the  original.  But 
throughout,  the  translation  is  line  for  line,  not  unfrequently  word  for  word  j 
the  connection  of  ideas,  not  always  easy  to  trace,  has  been  carefully  studied 
and  faithfully  preserved ;  and  not  a  word  materially  affecting  the  sense  has 
anywhere  been  either  omitted  or  inserted. 

These,  it  must  be  admitted,  are  rather  the  merits  which  should  charac- 
terize a  prose  translation ;  and  as  a  literal  rendering  of  these  very  same 
stanzas  has  aleady  appeared  in  the  last  volume  of  the  Society's  Journal,  the 
present  version  might  be  hastily  condemned  as  a  mere  work  of  super-eroga- 
tion.  The  rendering  to  which  I  refer  is  therefore  appended  in  a  running 
foot-note ;  the  words  to  which  exception  is  taken  as  being  (in  my  opinion) 
specially  incorrect  being  printed  in  italics  ;  and  the  text  is  inserted  above» 
in  order  that  the  correspondence,  or  otherwise,  of  the  one  with  the  other 
may  be  rapidly  apprehended.  For  other  reasons  it  was  desirable  that  such 
comparison  should  be  made ;  though  it  may  be  added  that  the  present 
metrical  version  would  never  have  been  attempted  but  for  the  opening 
sentence  of  the  preface  to  the  prose  translation,  which  fathers  upon  me  a 
retractation  which  I  am  not  conscious  of  having  made. 

In  my  reprint  of  the  text  I  have  for  the  sake  of  the  metre  corrected  the 
copyist's  errors  of  spelling  in  many  places  where  without  such  correction  the 
lines  could  not  possibly  be  scanned.  It  is  incredible  that  Ohand  himself  waa 
guilty  of  these  false  quantities,  since  in  one  of  the  verses  which  I  translate, 
it  will  be  seen  that  he  specially  prides  himself  upon  his  accurate  knowledge 
and  observance  of  the  laws  of  prosody.  The  alterations,  which  affect  the 
sense,  are  very  few  in  number,  and  are  all  fully  explained  and  defended  in 
my  running  commentary. 
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I.    sr^H  wm  #^  I 

f%^  wnir  ^i\^  wii*<*?t  ^wt^TCTnrt  b 

I.      Bowing  low  before  my  master,  I  the  queen  of  speech  entreat. 

And  the  world-supporting  serpent  and  great  Vishnu's  holy  feet. 
Then  the  perfect,  sin-consuming  god  of  gods  that  awful  power, 
Life  of  man  and  life  of  nature,  I  the  poet  Chand  adore. 

Thus  after  due  mention  of  his  Guru,  the  poet  addresses  his  iuTOcation 
to  Sarasvati,  Sesh-nag,  Vishnu,  and  Mah&deva,  the  first  of  these  four  divi- 
nities being  clearly  indicated  by  her  title  of  Vani.  Half  of  the  second  line 
is  difficult,  but  if  translated  literally,  would  I  believe  stand  thus,  "  The 
supporter  of  the  weight  of  creation,  that  is,  of  the  world,"  meaning  Sesh- 
nag.  It  can  scarcely  be  doubted  that  sishtam  is  a  corruption  of  sriahtam^ 
*  created,'  not  of  sreshiham,  *  the  best'  or  *  highest ;'  for  the  substitution  of 
i  for  ri  is  quite  according  to  rule,  as  in  «»d^,  <  a  jackal'  for  srigdla,  but  I  know 
no  instance  of  the  substitution  of  *  for  re  or  ^  for  fh.  In  the  third  line, 
the  words  tama-^una  is  indicate  Mahadeva,  who  is  lord  not  '  of  vice  and  of 
virtue,'  but  of  the  quality  (gun)  of  darkness  (tama).  In  siddhi-srayam  the 
first  part  of  the  compound  may  mean  '  success,'  or  may  allude  to  the  eight 
Siddhis,  Rasolldsa,  Tripti,  Samya,  Tulyata,  Visoka,  Ac,  the  constituents  of 
perfection ;  and  adopting  the  latter  view  I  translate  by  *  perfect.'  In 
the  fourth  line,  I  have  corrected  the  unmeaning  word  OhandafM-mttyam  by 
the  simple  process  of  division  into  Ohanda  namayam^  *  I  Chand  reverence.' 
In  the  first  half  of  the  line,  achara  should  probably  be  read  for  chara ;  for 
certainly  the  intention  is  to  represent  the  god  as  the  Hfe  both  of  sentient 
and  insentient  creation. 

II.     ^r^^l 

I.  The  prose  translation : 

"  First  reverently  bowing,  bowing,  the  poet  adores  the  feet  of  the  Ownts,  Taking 
refnge  at  the  feet  of  the  highest,  the  afforder  of  stipport,  the  hnsbaud  of  the  opulent 
Lachhi ;  who  stands  the  lord  of  vice  wnd  of  viHue,  conenming  the  wicked,  the  lord 
of  heaven,  blessing  with  snocess  ^  who  is  as  sandaUwood  to  the  life  of  living  beings 
moving  on  the  earth,  lord  of  all,  beetower  of  blessings." 

II.  The  prose  translation : 

"  First  the  very  auspicioua  root  is  to  he  celebrated.  Irrigated  with  the  water  of 
the  tmth  of  tradition,  religion  like  a  fair  tree  with  one  tmnk  spmng  np,  with  thrioe 
six  branches  rejoicing  the  three  worlds.  Leaves  of  various  colowrSf  leaves  like  months 
there  were.  Colour  of  flowers  and  weight  of  fmit  it  had,  speech  nnfttiling,  princelift 
rejoicing  with  fragrcmce  the  sight  and  touch,  dsan  tree  cf  hope  to  the  parrot-Uke  poet." 
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«^ 

^TT 'HI  V'?  'Hf  ^WT  • 

^mfn  w^  f^  II    • 
T^  <,<HM  mx^  Tftnr  if 
^re  ^^w  wrf%  <k  M  ^  « 

II.  From  the  seed  of  Hevelation, 

Watered  by  Law  divine, 
Sprang  with  thrice  six  spreading  branches 

Faith,  a  straight  and  goodly  pine. 
Each  leaf  a  lettered  sign. 
Kich  in  fruit  of  lovely  colour 

And  honied  flowers  of  song, 
Sweet  to  taste,  to  see  and  handle, 

For  the  poets,  parrot  throng. 

In  the  first  line  I  have  divided  the  unknown  word  Sruta  viya  into 
Sruti  i){ya ;  Sruti  being  the  highest  Revelation  as  distinct  from  Smriti, 
mentioned  in  the  next  line,  divine  Law  or  Tradition.  Viya^  if  allowed  to 
stand,  is  of  course  '  seed }'  but  it  might  be  better  to  read  hoya^  '  to  be 
sown  ;'  the  difference  between  the  two  words  in  Nagari  writing  being  almost 
imperceptible.  The  fifth  line  is  probably  corrupt  ;  but  ha/ran  certainly 
means  not '  colour,'  but '  letters  of  the  alphabet ;'  which,  according  to  the 
Mimansa  Philosophy  are  supposed  to  be  eternal  and  immutable.  In  line  7 
amir  is  not  the  familiar  Persian  word  meaning  ^  a  noble,'  but  is  for  amrit, 
'  nectar.'  In  the  last  line  the  word  a«  is  a  little  doubtful,  but  dsan  unquest- 
ionably  means  simply  '  eating.' 

IIL    ^1 

^Wf  ^t^  ^T^  5WT^  I  f'nr^?  ^5^^  ^  ^iT  11 
f%irv  m^  f^  ^^  I    ^KT  ^r  ^  ^m  w^  ii 

m^  W^^  ^r^^iT  I  wm  wg^  'W  Tfftr  ti 

III.  The  prose  translation : 

"  First  having  indeed  proclaimed  a  hUssmgt  having  honom«d  the  saored  writinga, 
whose  beginning  is  the  Yedai  whose  three-fold  branches  in  all  four  directions  are 
possessed  of  colour  and  leaves  like  letters.  Beligion,  having  spronted  oat  through  the 
bark,  flowered  fair  in  all  fonr  directions :  its  fmit,  virtuous  deeds  springing  out  im- 
mortal, dwelling  amidst  mortals )  firm  as  counsel  of  kings,  or  as  the  earth  -,  the  wind 
shakes  it  not,  giving  to  life  the  flavour  of  neotar,  the  kali-yug  affixes  no  stain  to  it, 
containing  truth,  wisdom,  and  perpetwU  freshness  " 
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^  ir  ^n?  ^R  ifufk  vfir  i  ^rr^  ^wn  «ft^^  wftir  h 

III.    The  Vedic  Scriptures,  God's  best  gift, 

First  claim  respect  profound, 
With  three-fold  branches  spreading  wide. 

Each  leaf  a  lettered  sound ; 
Its  bark  religion,  whence  the  bud 

Of  virtue  forced  its  birth, 
Bipening  to  fruit  of  noble  deeds, 

Heaven's  bliss  midst  men  on  earth« 
Who  tastes,  imshaken  by  the  blast. 

Firm  as  king's  counsel,  stays, 
Aye  growing  to  more  perfect  good, 

XJnsoiled  by  these  foul  days. 

I  have  headed  these  stanzas  *  Chhappai,'  that  being  a  more  correct 
designation  of  them  than  *  Kabitt.'  In  the  first  line  the  word  prcnndn  is 
precisely  identical  in  meaning  with  nigam  in  the  following  line  \  both  are 
synonymes  of  the  Veda.  A  strictly  literal  translation  would  be  "  first 
having  taken  the  blessed  scriptures,  reverence  them,  the  divine  oracles,  the 
original  Veda."  It  will  be  noticed  that  the  poet  keeps  hovering  round 
the  same  idea,  which  he  repeats  in  three  different  metres.  Line  four  here 
corresponds  precisely  with  line  five  of  the  Vathua,  and  as  there  haran  must 
be  translated  *  A  letter  of  the  alphabet.'  In  the  last  line  occurs  the  word 
dfhati,  which  I  translate  *  growing,'  taking  it  to  be  formed  from  the  root 
ridh,  A  Mathur&  Pandit  explained  it  by  sa^andh^ '  connection  ;'  in  which 
sense  chiefly  as  a  business  term,  for  dealings  with  an  arthiya,  or  '  broker/ 
the  word  is  still  very  common. 

IV.    w§i 

wifir  ^ifi?  f^^  wnx  I  ^^  ftrf^'T  ^re  ^n:T  u 

?fi[  W  ^T^  ^Ti  %T^  irf%  I  ^^^  fkm^  ^^  fV^ftii  H  »  n 

rV.    The  prose  translation  : 

**  Taking  possession  of  the  earth  like  a  garden-plot ;  irrigating  it  with  the  falness 
of  the  Veda  as  with  water;  placing  in  it  good  seed,  npspmng  the  shoot  of  know- 
ledge, combining  branches  of  three  qualities,  with  leaves  of  many  names,  red  as  earth. 
It  flowered  with  good  deeds  and  good  t/iai^?i^,  complete  deliverance,  union  o/5u&« 
stances.  The  twice'hom  of  pnre  mind  have  experienced  its  flavour  of  perfect  wisdom, 
a  banian  tree  of  delight,  spreading  abroad  virtues ;  the  branches  of  this  excellent 
tree  in  the  three  worlds,  unconquered,  victorious,  diffusing  virtues." 
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lY.  The  world,  a  pleasant  garden-plot. 

Watered  with  Vedic  lore, 
From  good  seed  cast  into  its  midst 

The  plant  of  wisdom  bore. 
Three  great  boughs  spread,  and  the  earth  grew  glad 

At  the  leaves'  new  melody, 
While  flowers  of  virtue  swelled  to  fruit 

Of  immortality. 
The  bird-like  sage  quaffed  the  sweet  juice 

Of  this  exquisite  marvellous  tree, 
With  its  single  stem  and  its  far-spreading  boughs 

Full  of  glory  and  victory. 

In  the  first  quatrain,  the  only  word  of  any  difficulty  is  Vhugati^  which 
I  take  to  be  equivalent  to  hJiog,  In  the  second  occurs  the  phrase  rati  chhiti. 
Here  ratt  is  simply  the  past  participle  of  the  verb  rang,  meaning  not  *  red,' 
nor  even '  coloured,*  but  in  its  secondary  sense  *  affected  by  love,'  like  the  more 
common  mohit, '  charmed.'  The  two  words  are  parenthetical,  and  the  most 
literal  translation  of  them  possible  is  '  earth  is  charmed.'  The  three  boughs, 
to  which  such  frequent  reference  is  made,  can  scarcely  be  taken  to  mean 
the  three  qualities  saftva,  rajas,  and  tamos,  but  indicate  rather  that  the 
influence  of  religion  extends  over  the  three  worlds  of  earth,  heaven,  and  hell. 
In  line  seven,  I  have  altered  susan,  apparently  a  mere  misprint,  to  suman, 
not  '  good  thoughts,'  but  '  a  flower.'  In  the  ninth  line,  dt^a  might  mean 
*  twice-born  ;'  but  it  seems  a  more  appropriate  carrying  out  of  the  allegory 
to  take  it  in  its  other  well-known  sense  of '  a  bird.' 

sr«Rf  ^'Wt  ^^?Tft  inrti  I 

ftpr  ft^  TTOT  'rSt  ^^  ^  n 
5.         ^  ^^  ^  ^  filftf  Kfrft  I 

10.      f^  ^^T  W  ii^  T^  Trt  II 
ir^rnr  4it  ftf^  ijir  ^rrf  « 

W€  iUTftRCl^  ^CMT^T  ^[^  I 
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15,      ftrtjT  vrfiwrT  ^rei  wrt  ^^  I 

ftiw  ^fii  irrtir  3I1T  ^fW  II 
20.      ftw  'ihni  ftrf%  iTftr^  imj  n 

ftw  ^nU  ^fV  ^  ^  ^«it  n 
24.       fipf  <t  ^f^  ^rit  ^^  ir^  n 

V,     First  reverence  to  the  serpent-king,  who  ordereth  all  things  well, 
Whose  name  is  told  ways  manifold,  though  one,  unchangeable. 
Next  be  adored  the  Sovereign  Lord,  the  god  of  quick  and  dead, 
Who  bj  strong  spells  set  fast  the  world  on  the  great  serpent's 
head. 
6.     In  the  four  Vedas'  holy  texts  is  Hari's  glory  shewn, 
A  witness  to  eternal  truth,  where  only  sin  was  known. 
Be  Vyasa  third,  from  whom  was  heard  the  tale  of  the  Great  War, 
Where  Krishna,  first  of  charioteers,  drove  Arjun's  sounding  car. 
Fourth,  Sukadev,  who  at  the  feet  of  king  Parikshit  stood, 

10.    And  wrought  salvation  for  the  whole  of  Kuru's  lordly  brood. 
Sri  Harsha,  fifbh,  pre-eminent  in  arts  of  poesy, 
Who  on  king  Nala's  neck  let  fall  the  wreath  of  victory. 
Sixth  Kalidas,  in  eloquence  beyond  all  rivals  great. 
Whose    voice    the    heavenly    Queen    of    Speech  vouchsafed  to 
modulate. 

15.     Upon  whose  lips  great  Kali*s  self  thought  it  no  shame  to  dwell, 
The  while  he  framed  in  deathless  verse  King  Bhoja*s  Chronicle. 

y.    The  prose  translation : 

First  be  the  welUadomed  BhujaTigi  taken,  whose  name  this  one  is  spoken  in  many 
ways.  Seoond  be  taken  the  god,  the  lord  of  life,  whoplaoed  the  nniverse  by  power- 
fhl  spells  on  Seslt-nig.  In  the  fonr  Vedas  &y  the  Brahmans  the  glory  of  Hari  is 
spoken,  of  whose  virtue  this  anvirtnons  world  is  witness.  Third  the  Bhirati  YyKsa 
spake  the  Bh&rath,  who  bore  loitneee  to  the  more  than  hunuKi  charioteer.  Fourth 
Sukadeva  at  the  feet  of  Parikhit,  who  eatoUed  all  the  kings  of  the  race  of  Euro. 

Fifth who  placed  a  sixfold  neoklaoe  on  the  neck  of  king  Nala.     Sixth  Kilidasa^ 

fear  of  speech,  fair  of  wit,  whose  speech  is  that  of  a  poet,  a  master-poet^  fair-epeaking, 
was  made  the  pure  fragrance  of  the  movih  of  Kali,  whofimily  hound  the  dyke  of  threes 
fold  enjoyment.  Seventh,  Danda-M&li's  charming  poem,  the  wave  of  whose  wit  is  as 
the  stream  of  Gangft.  Jayadeva,  eighth,  poet,  king  of  poets,  who  only  made  the  song 
of  Govinda.  Take  all  these  poets  as  thy  spiritual  guide,  poet  Ghand,  whose  body  is 
as  a  sacrifice  inspired  by  Devi,  The  poets  who  have  uttered  praises  and  excellent  speech, 
of  them  poet  Chand  has  spoken  highly,** 
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Be  seventli  in  place  the  jocund  grace  of  Danda-Mali's  theme, 

Sweeping  along,  full,  deep  and  strong,  like  Ganga's  mighty  stream. 

Eighth  Jajadeva,  bard  of  bards,  most  worthy  that  high  name, 
20.     Whose  sole  delight  to  tell  aright  the  great  god  Gobind's  fame. 

Thus  each  great  name  of  elder  fame  I  the  bard  Ohand  invoke  ; 

For  as  the  present  god  inspired,  those  loving  servants  spoke. 

In  humble  phrase  I  dare  to  praise  the  deeds  of  one  and  all, 
24.     Who  can  but  gather  up  the  crumbs  that  from  their  table  fall. 

If  this  passage  is  genuine,  and  there  seems  no  reason  to  doubt  the 
fact,  it  is  of  some  value  in  the  history  of  Sanskrit  literature  as  tending  to 
determine  the  date  of  the  two  poets  Sri  Harsha  and  Jayadeva.  Dr.  Biihler 
assigns  the  former  to  the  middle  of  the  twelfth  century,  relying  chiefly  on 
the  authority  of  Baj4  Sekhara,  a  Jain  writer  of  about  the  year  1350  A.  D. 
This  view,  which  is  by  no  means  in  accordance  with  ordinary  Hindu  tradi- 
tion, has  been  ably  combated  in  the  pages  of  the  Indian  Antiquary,  and 
must  now  be  considered  as  finally  refuted.  For  though  Chand  may  not 
have  been  a  very  profound  critic  of  Sanskrit  style,  and  may  have  been  as 
regardless  of  chronological  precision  as  most  of  his  countrymen,  still  it  is 
impossible  that  he  should  have  committed  the  blunder  of  referring  to  remote 
antiquity  a  writer,  who — according  to  Dr.  Biihler's  hypothesis — would 
have  been  all  but,  if  not  quite,  his  contemporary.  Similarly  in  Jayadeva's 
case,  the  desire  of  European  scholars  to  prune  down  the  exaggerated 
figures,  in  which  Hindus  are  prone  to  indulge,  has  led  to  error  in  the  op- 
posite direction.  Professon  Wilson  concludes  him  to  have  been  a  disciple  of 
the  great  religious  reformer  Kamanand,  who  flourished  in  the  thirteenth  or 
fourteenth  century.  This  connection,  so  far  as  I  can  ascertain,  is  not  war- 
ranted by  any  text  in  the  Bbakta  Mala,  the  recognized  authority  for  the 
lives  of  the  Yaishnava  saints,  and  is  totally  disproved  by  the  fact  now  brought 
to  light  that  Jayadeva  is  mentioned  by  name  by  Chand,  who  wrote  some 
himdred  years  before  the  time  of  llamanand  even.* 

The  metre  Bhujanga  pray  at  is  a  series  of  rhyming  couplets,  each  line 
comprising  four  of  the  foot  called  in  Sanskrit  prosody  Ya-gan,  i,  e,  one  short 
followed  by  two  long  syllables.  In  the  twenty-four  lines,  as  originally 
printed,  there  are  as  many  as  eighteen  false  quantities ;  but  the  defect  ia 
every  instance  is  obviously  the  result  of  mere  carelessness  on  the  part  of  the 
transcriber,  and  has  been  rectified  by  some  one  of  the  three  simple  and  re- 
cognized prosodiacal  expedients,  visf.y  the  introduction  of  an  anusvara,  the 
reduplication  of  a  consonant,  or  the  change  of  the  quantity  of  a  vowel. 
In  the  first  line,  the  word  Bhujangi  contains  an  allusion  to  the  name  of  the 

*  I  have  stated  the  argument  at  greater  length  in  two  letters  on  the  sabjeot 
which  have  appeared  in  the  Indian  Autiqoary. 

44  T  T 
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metre,  which  it  is  quite  impossible  to  preserve  in  a  translation,  bnt  primari- 
ly it  denotes  the  serpent  God,  Sesh-n% ;  hhujanga  being  a  common  name 
for  a  serpent.  Sudhdri,  like  every  other  word  with  the  same  termination,  has 
not  a  passive  but  an  active  signification,  and  means  '  the  good  arranger ;'  as 
mantra-dhari  means  *  a  layer  down  of  counsel,*  and  rds-dhdri  '  a  composer 
of  dances.'  It  will  be  observed  that  the  poet  is  giving  a  brief  catalogue  of 
all  the  great  authors  of  earlier  date,  and  places  at  their  head  the  god  Sesh- 
nag,  the  first  artificer  or  iroii/r^  of  the  universe.  He  then  passes  on  to 
the  Vedas,  which  he  represents  as  directly  inspired  by  Vishnu,  and  thence 
to  the  Maha-bharat  of  Yy6sa,  the  Sri-£hagavat  of  of  Suka-deva,  and  so  on, 
in  each  case  either  mentioning  by  name  or  describing  the  author's  principal 
work  and  eulogizing  his  genius.  Thus  in  the  fifth  line  we  are  forbidden  by 
the  context  from  taking  the  obscure  word  hamhham  to  represent  the  '  Brah- 
mans'  as  the  authors  of  the  Veda,  which  has  already  been  distinctly  ascribed 
to  Vishnu  himself.  .1  would  rather  consider  it  as  a  corruption  of  babhru^  a 
title  of  that  god,  and  couple  it  with  the  word  Hari  which  immediately 
follows  it. 

In  line  eight,  utta  would  seem  to  be  an  abbreviation  for  uttam,  *  the 
best ;'  while  Parathth  is  simply  the  Hindi  form  of  the  Sanskrit  Partha, 
meaning  *  the  son  of  Pritha,'  a  very  familiar  name  of  Arjun,  the  great  hero 
of  the  Maha-bh&rat.  In  lines  nine  and  ten,  the  reference  is  to  the  Sri 
Bhagavat,  which  was  recited  by  Sukadeva  to  king  Parikshit  when  at  the 
point  of  death,  as  the  best  means  for  procxiring  the  *  salvation'  (uddkdra) 
of  his  soul. 

In  the  following  couplet,  I  have  corrected  the  unmeaning  word  shaddka 
to  suddha.  The  allusion  is  to  Sri  Harsha's  famous  poem,  the  Naishadha, 
which  narrates  in  twenty  books  the  adventures  of  the  hero  Nala,  king  of 
Nishadlia,  and  concludes  with  the  description  of  the  Svayam-vara,  where 
Damayanti  in  token  that  she  had  selected  him  for  her  husband  '  dropped 
upon  his  neck  the  wreath  of  flowers.' 

Lines  thirteen  to  sixteen  are  eulogistic  of  the  great  poet  Kalidasa,  to 
whom  Chand  ascribes,  not  with  perfect  accuracy,  the  composition  of  the 
Bhoja-prabandha,  a  work  in  mixed  verse  and  prose.*  A  literal  translation 
of  line  fourteen  would  be  "  whose  voice  Saras vati  made  a  charming  voice," 
v6ff  being  not  *  speech'  but  the  *  queen  of  speech  j'  and  tdni  not  *  a  poet* 
but  *  voice.'  In  line  fifteen,  vdsam  is  not  *  fragrance,'  but  *  an  abode ;' 
and  in  line  sixteen  the  words  selu  handhyau  mean  simply  '  composed,' 
having  been  selected  with  alliterative  allusion  to  the  prdbandha  which  forms 
part  of  the  title  of  the  work  under  mention.  It  may  be  noted  upon  lines 
seventeen   and   eighteen,  that  Danda-m&li's   great  work,    the    Dasa-Ku- 

*  Tho  prose  fiivme-work  is  known  to  hare  been  composed  bj  Ballila  Kisrciy 
bnt  many  of  the  peotical  extracts  may  with  great  probability  be  asoribed  to 
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mara-Charita,  has  still  less  claim  than  the  Bhoja-prabandha  to  be  considered 
a  poem  ;  since  unlike  most  Sanskrit  literature  it  is  entirely  in  prose. 
The  style,  however,  is  sufficiently  elaborate  to  make  it  ordinarily  included 
among  the  Kavyas. 

In  line  twenty,  an  alteration  required  by  the  metre  is  equally  essential 
for  the  sense  :  Jeittij  with  the  last  syllable  long,  being  when  so  spelt  the  past 
participle  of  the  word  Jcamd^  *  to  make,*  must  be  corrected  to  kitti,  with  the 
last  syllable  short,  a  corruption  of  hirti, '  fame.'  Gay  am  also  should  be 
translated  as  the  verb  '  sung,*  rather  than  as  equivalent  to  gita^  '  a  song.* 

In  the  twenty-second  line,  hahhi  cannot  possibly  be  taken  as  a  deri- 
vative from  the  root  Aw,  *  to  sacrifice  ;*  it  is  far  more  natural  to  connect  it 
with  hdva^  '  love  and  dalliance.*  In  the  last  line,  I  take  uchishti  as  a 
substitute  for  uchchhishtaf  corresponding  to  the  Hindi  Jhuthd,  '  the  frag- 
ments of  a  feast.' 

VL    ^mi 

^TT  ^tF^^  ^pnr  nfftn  I    ^^  ^^ns  ^^ift  u  <  ii 

VI.     Hearing  Chand  rate  his  art;  so  low, 
His  lovely  consort  cries  ; 
O  pure  and  all  unblemished  bard, 
Skilled  in  rare  harmonies. 

Here  uchisht  must  of  course  be  taken,  as  at  the  end  of  the  last  stanza, 
to  denote  something  utterly  low  and  vile.  In  the  third  line  tan  pavitra 
is  rather  *  pure  of  body'  than  *  purifier  of  the  body,'  and  pdvan,  with 
precisely  the  same  meaning,  is  added  simply  for  the  sake  of  emphasis. 

VII.    w5i 

^m  *^  ^^  I    ^^:f%  ^^f^  ^rf%<TTT<?  II 


yi.    The  prose  translation  : 

*'  The  speech  in  Terse  of  Chand,  excellent,  hearing  him  utter,  his  wife  says, 
Pwrifier  qf  the  body,  O  poet,  nttering  excellent  speech." 

YII.    The  prose  translation : 

'*  8aith  the  wife  to  her  husband :  Purifier  qf  offsprvng^  g^eat  poet,  uttering  spells 
and  charms,  Uke  on  oblation  offered  to  Devi,  hero  of  spells,  very  terrible,  gfiving 
pleasure  to  kings  by  thy  poetry :  ths  childish  sports  one  by  one  qf  the  gods  having 
^mtoUed  in  thypoemsf  having  uttered  vnchecked  speech, )rom  which  to  me  comes  wisdom, 
that  word  whioh  is  the  visible  form  of  Brahm,  why  should  not  the  best  qf  poets  speak 

itr 
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^vi^  ^^fir  ^i^TT  ^fc  I    ftlf%w  ^rff  *Tfw^  t^  h 

YII.  Nay,  good  my  Lord,  thus  quoth  his  spouse, 

Great  bard,  unblemished  elf, 
Whose  prayers  and  spells  have  power  to  win 

The  love  of  Heaven  itself, 
Hierophant  of  mystic  lore, 

Charm  of  the  courtly  throng, 
Like  to  a  child  in  untaught  play 

Lisping  divinest  song ; 
In  faith  pronounce  one  holy  name 

(For  faith  and  love  make  wise), 
'Tis  Brahma's  self ;  no  dregs  of  eld 

Deem  then  thy  melodies. 

There  can  be  no  question  as  to  the  meaning  which  the  first  line  is 
intended  to  convey,  but  it  seems  impossible  grammatically  to  extract  that 
meaning  from  it,  if  the  word  sa^na  be  retained.  I  have  altered  it  to  mama. 
In  the  second  line  also,  I  have  made  a  change  by  substituting  tan  for 
tant ;  it  now  corresponds  precisely  with  the  third  line  of  the  preceding 
doha ;  and  a  repetition  of  the  kind,  after  a  change  of  metre,  is  a  very  favorite 
artifice  with  Hindi  poets.  The  erroneous  reading  of  tant  is  due  to  its 
occurring  at  the  commencement  of  the  very  next  line,  •  where  it  caught  the 
copyist's  eye.  In  the  third  quatrain,  I  have  introduced  two  emendations  ; 
first  by  combining  ko  and  vid  into  one  word  kovidy  *  wise ;'  and  secondly,  by 
joining  kahiya  with  the  following  negative,  and  so  converting  it  into  the 
plural  form  kahiyan.  The  words  habhiya  and  uchusht  have  already  been 
commented  upon. 

VIII.  W^  I  ^  ^T^*  I 

^^^  fl^   T^   ^flT  i     ^TK  ^Wr  ^rf%  ^^^  H 
^^^  IRmi  ^TTTT  I     mT  ^x^  f  ^nwT  ^f%  il 

firf^  w^  v%  T^TT  ^f  I    5^  vmr^  ^^  si^^  i 

>*■     «• 

VIII.    The  prose  translation : 

'*  To  his  wife  saith  the  bard  Ghand,  mnttering  soft  and  low,  that  trae  word  of 
Brahm,  purifier  of  aU  otliers,  itself  pore,  that  word  which  has  no  form,  stroke, 
letter,  or  colour,  unshaken^  unfathomable,  boundless,  purifier  of  aU  things  in  the  three 
world?,  that  word  of  Brahma  let  me  expound,  tlie  glory  of  the  Churus,  pleasing  to  Saraft- 
vati,  if  in  the  arrangement  of  my  phrases  X  shonld  suooeed,  it  will  he  pleasing  to  ih6$, 
0  lotus-faced  one." 
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With  reverence  to  his  dearest  spouse 

Quoth  Chand  in  accents  mild : 
That  holy  name  of  God  most  high. 

Pure,  infinite,  undefiled, 
Beyond  the  compass  of  all  shape. 

Form,  stroke,  or  lettered  sign, 
Fathomless,  indivisihle, 

That  no  sphere  can  confine, 
Hymned  I  that  name,  by  my  lord's  help 

And  Sarasvati's  grace, 
^     Jeers  still  would  mock  my  faultering  style, 

O  Queen. of  the  lotus  face. 

In  the  first  line, '  I  have  allowed  the  word  sam  to  stand,  thinking  it 
possible  that  it  might  be  intended  to  represent  the  Sanskrit  9wa.  The 
combination  harhandi  would  seem  to  be  a  misprint ;  though  it  is  impossi- 
ble to  say,  as  it  is  omitted  altogether  from  the  prose  translation  ;  obviously 
it  consists  of  two  distinct  words  bar  *  excellent'  and  handi,  *  reverencing.' 
In  line  seven,  aJcal  is  not  ^  unshaken,^  but '  without  parts,'  that  is  '  indivisi- 
ble.' The  next  line  literally  translated  would  be  *  that  can  find  no  limit  in 
the  three  worlds ;'  ^[^rf(  being  divided  into  ^T^  iT.  In  the  eighth  line, 
jprMdd  is  not  in  opposition  to  rachndy  but  the  words  are  parenthetical,  and 
the  construction  expressed  in  full  would  be  Guruhe  prasdd  se^  aur  yadi  Saras- 
vati  prasann  ho.  In  the  eleventh  line,  for  chukaun  with  u  short,  meaning 
'  to  complete,'  I  think  it  would  be  better  to  read  the  same  word  with  ik  long, 
meaning  '  to  fail.' 

IX.  w5  I  ^  i*t  ^m  I 

ir^  ibf  JTT  xf%H  I    ^  *ini'  'vw  wf  n 
'rf^^rrt^  ^i?  jfJT  I      ^5iirfir  ^^rr^  ^fro  nr^  II 
^CTC  ^j'nr  f'l^ir  i    'fir  «i^  w^  ^nc^  ^^  ii 
^r^m^  vq  ^rfiiTw  v:9 1    xym  ^  finr  ^nR^^f^  ii 
*t^Tf«r^  wnhT  ^9^  I    fipr  ^  Jf^  ^iNt  'ir^f^  ii  <  ii 

IX.     O  reverent  and  most  pure-souled  bard, 
Versed  in  all  rhythmic  law, 


IX.     The  prose  translation  : 

*'  Then  art  the  poet,  the  excellent  bard,  gazing  on  the  heavens  with  onclonded 
intellect,  skilful  in  the  arrangement  of  metres,  having  made  the  song  of  the  peoMick" 
yovih.  The  wave  of  thy  wit  is  like  Ganga,  uttering  speech  immortal,  soft,  good  men 
hearing  it  are  rejoiced,  it  subdues  like  a  spell  of  might.  The  incarnation  king 
Prithiraj  the  lord,  who  maintained  the  happiness  of  his  kingdom,  hero,  chief  of 
heroes,  and  all  his  paladins,  of  them  speak  a  good  word," 
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Who  lisped  in  numbers  as  a  babe, 

Numbers  that  knew  no  flaw, 
Like  Ganga's  stream,  on  pours  thy  song 

In  rich  mellifluous  flood, 
A  spell  of  might  that  all  confess, 

But  most  the  wise  and  good ; 
The  incarnate  god,  who  rules  the  world, 

King  Prithiraj  the  Great, 
Of  lordly  chiefbains  lordlier  lord, 

Be  it  thine  to  celebrate. 

The  word  nd^  which  occurs  in  the  second  line,  is  one  that  bears  many 
meanings,  but  the  context  shews  that  in  this  passage  it  must  be  interpreted 
in  its  technical  sense  of  '  the  art  of  prosody.'  A  literal  rendering  of  the 
next  two  lines  would  be  *  whose  verses  are  without  any  faults  who  in  child- 
hood made  poems/  I  fail  to  discover  any  possible  allusion  to  the  Kumara- 
sambhava.  In  the  sixth  line  amii/a  kal  are  *  sweet  strains,'  without  any 
reference  to  *  immortality.' 

X.  IW  I     ^  wm  t 

Ji^  vif  f'nr^  M^lf^  I    ^^ftM«ii  Tff^  mx^  u 

^r^Nr  v^  ftnr  ^ttt  ^?r  i     vt  ^f^i  i?fiiif  ^f%^  n  \«  H 

X.     Unto  his  fair  and  stately  dame 

Quoth  Chand  in  loving  wise : 
Dear  charmer,  clinging  vine  of  love, 

Foretaste  of  Paradise, 
With  girlish  eyes  of  witching  glance. 

My  queen,  my  soul's  delight. 
Noting  all  faults  but  knowing  none. 

Heaven's  rich-dowered  favourite ; 
List  while  I  tell  in  faltering  tones 

How  infinite  a  throng, 

X.    The  prose  translatioii : 

*'  To  her  of  the  elephant  gait,  Chand  singing  a  pleasant  rhyme  said,  Bavisher  of 
the  sonl,  tendril  of  enjoyment^  possessing  the  fragrance  of  the  ocean  of  the  gods, 
thou  of  the  glancing  eye,  in  the  flower  of  thy  yonth,  beloved  of  my  sonl,  giver  of 
bliss,  wife,  free  from  all  evil  qualities,  thou  who  hast  obtained  the  fruit  of  the 
worship  of  Ganri  j  as  many  poems  as  there  have  been  from  first  to  last,  consider  how 
endless  a  string  there  is  of  them^  the  description  of  tMs  matter  is  in  nwny  hooks,  thtu 
having  taken  in  the  best  counsel," 
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Of  diverse  talents,  diverse  theme. 
Are  the  great  lords  of  song. 

In  this  passage  the  only  line  of  any  difficulty  is  the  seventh,  which 
I  translate  *  faultless,  ohservant  of  faults ;'  omitting  the  first  word  ffaru, 
which  may  either  represent  ffarv,  *  pride,*  or  he  a  mis-reading  for  ffuru.  A 
literal  rendering  of  the  last  quatrain  would  be  *  from  first  to  last  what  poems 
there  have  been,  their  endless  (varieties  of)  style  and  theme  I  tell.  Count- 
less are  the  books  :  now  gather  from  my  poor  wit  this  attempt  to  describe 
them.' 

XI.  if^^nrtt  I 

>^^rn:  Hv^  fiffT  ^rfV  'WW  N 

^TW?rw  JP8I  w^^x  fw^ifi  I 
«T  ^T^  'rf'T  "^K  "Tnr  "wc^  H 

iftl  ^^  ^^  ^*»  H^  ^TT  I 

^        ^  -*         -^ 

WT^nJT  ^fTnJ[  ^kK^l  ^^[^  I 

am  Tf^TT  3r»rf«r  ti  ^:w  tw  ii 

XI.     First  I  adore  the  one  primeval  Lord, 

Who  breathed  the  unutterable,  eternal  word  ; 

Who  out  of  formless  chaos  formed  the  earth, 

And  all  creation,  as  he  willed,  had  birth. 

Through  the  three  spheres  his  three-fold  glory  sped. 

Fiends,  gods  and  men — earth,  heaven  and  hell  o'erspread. 

Then  the  supreme,  in  Brahma's  form  revealed, 

By  the  four  Yedas  heaven's  closed  gate  unsealed. 

How  sing  the  great  creator,  uncreate. 

Passionless,  formless,  aye  unchanged  in  state : 

And  so  on  for  the  remainder  of  a  long  paragraph ;  which,  as  it  con- 
tains nothing  of  special  difficulty,  has  already  been  adequately  translated, 
and  therefore  need  not  be  repeated.  It  does  not  advance  very  far  in  the 
promised  poetical  catalogue,  for   afber  extolling  the  divine  author  of  the 

XI.     The  prose  translation : 

*'  First  reverencing  my  first  of  gods,  who  nttered  the  imperishable  word  Om, 
who  made  the  formed  oat  of  the  formless,  the  will  of  his  mind  blossomed  and  bore 
fruit,  the  sheen  of  the  three  qualities,  inhabiting  the  three  worlds,  shining  on  gods  in 
heaven  y  men  on  earth,  serpents  in  hell.  Then  in  the  poem  of  Brahma  leaving  the 
Brahma-egg,  the  lord,  the  essence  of  truth,  said  the  four  Yedas,  the  creator  uttered 
them  unvrntterif  without  qualities,  having  neither  form  nor  line. 
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Yedas,  it  just  mentions  bj  name  the  Purinas,  the  Bamajana  and  the  five 
Mahd-kavyas  ;  when  the  poet  is  stopped  by  his  wife,  who  desires  to  have 
the  Puranas  enumerated  more  in  detail.  In  the  seventh  line,  I  prefer  the 
alternative  reading  Brdhmd  uchdri  to  Brahmdnda  ehdri,  which  the  editor 
has  adopted ;  and  I  translate  '  then  spake  Brahma,  the  visible  form  of 
Brahm/  which  appears  to  me  a  very  simple  and  intelligible  form  of  expres- 
sion. 

Before  concluding  this  article,  it  may  be  interesting  to  adduce  a 
specimen  of  a  genuine  native  commentary  on  Chand  :  accordingly,  I  append  a 
paraphrase  of  the  first  four  lines  of  invocation,  written  by  Pandit  Ma  khan 
Misr,  a  Sarasvat  Brahman,  resident  in  Mathura,  who  has  the  lai^est  library 
of  Sanskrit  MSS.,  and  is  one  of  the  best-read  scholars  in  that  city  of 
Sanskritists. 

TiWiK  ^^5f  ^^  irf%^  «re  ^tt*t  ftn&^  '^r^^  "^  ^trtt  ^  ^'^t  *r 
^f^  '^TT^  ^^  ^JT  %'  w^  Tsjq^  vf%^  i?^^^3rt  w^  ^^»c  'irf^^  ^wft^ 

%^  T  ^^  ^K^"^  ^  tT  m^  *T  f^  ^rf%§  ^frf  iTT^  ^^  ^fff^ 
i5t?r^  %  ^^  ^Pi^  ^^*  ^rift  ^  ^^  ^r^  T^  ^i^TT  %'  ^n?^  ^M 

The  above  is  a  good  illustration  of  the  extreme  difficulty  which  really 
learned  Hindus,  whether  they  come  from  the  east  or  the  west  of  India, 
find  at  the  present  day  in  understanding  their  own  vernacular  in  its  earliest 
form.  Their  suggestions  as  to  the  train  of  ideas,  traditional  usage,  <&c.,  are 
ofben  valuable ;  but  their  etymological  explanation  of  particular  words  is 
frequently  of  the  wildest  and  always  requires  confirmation.  Hence  the  Eng- 
lish editor  of  Chand  must  in  the  main  depend  on  his  own  resources  and 
stand  or  fall  by  himself. 
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The  IniSiat  Caina^  of  BengaT  under  the  earty  Muhammadan  Chnqtterarg. 

FaH  IL—By  E.  Thoma»,  F.  R.  S. 

(Contanued  from  Jonnud,  YoL  XXXYI,  1867,  p.  73.) 

The  disooYery  of  an  imdisturbed  ho«urd  of  na  less  tlmn  13,500  coins  in 
Koch  Bihitr,  inhmned  some  five  centuries  since,  recently  claimed  attention 
both  from  the  number  and  importa];ice  of  its  representatire  specimens,  which 
so  effectivdj  illustrated  the  history  of  l^e  kingdom  of  Bengal  for  a 
consecutive  period  of  some  107  years.*  The  earliest  date  thus  accorded 
towards  the  purely  Initial  Coinage  of  the  country  under  its  newly-installed 
Muslim  administrators  did  not  reach  higher  than  the  reign  of  the 
Empress  Kaziyah,  a.h.  634-637  (a.d.  1236-1239),  or  more  than  34  years 
after  the  first  entry  of  the  adventuroas  Khiljt  and  Turii  troops  into  the 
recognized  Hindu  capital  of  the  lower  Ganges.f  A  still  more  recent 
^  discovery  of  a  comparatively  poor  man's  eachej  m  the  fort  of  Bih^,{ 

1 1  elucidates  an  earlier  chapter  of  the  local  annals :  and  though  the  contents 

r?  of  the  earthen  vessel  in  this  case  are  limited  in  number  to  a  total  of  37 

XT  pieces,  and  restricted  in  their  dates  to  a  term  of  13  years,  th^,  in  some 

1^  respects,  compete  advantageously  with  the  previously-recovered  unexampled 

y  store,  in  the  value  of  their  contributions  to  the  obscure  records  of  the 

Gangetic  Delta,  and  in  priority  of  date  bring  us  more  than  20  years  nearer 
to  the  first  occupation  of  Bengal  by  Muhammad  Bakhtyar  KhiJji  in  600 
A.H«  Ail  in  the  larger  and  almost  regal  treasure  trove  of  Koch  Bih&r,  the 
specimens  in  the  present  instance  prove  to  be  essentially  of  home  or 
^  indigenous  fabric.     With  the  exception  of  a  single  northern  piece  of  the 

^^  supreme  Sulfdn  of  India,  they  are  one  and  all  the  produce  of  the  mints  of 

^  Bengal  proper,  and  mark  with  singular  fidelity  the  varied  incidents  of  the 

alternate  rise  and  fall  of  the  provincial  governors  during  the  unsettled 
:>  relations  existing  between  suzerain  and  vassal  firom  a.h.  614  to  627,  when 

l^  Altamsh  came  into  real  and  efiectual  possession  of  the  south-eastern  portion 

-;  of  his  Empire. 

'■■'  •  JoTim.  B.  A.  S.  (K.S.)  Vol.  II.,  1866,  p.  146.    Reprinted  in  the  Jottmal  of  the 

Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal,  vol.  XXXVI,  1867,  p.  1. 

>  >  t  The  name  of  Nuddea,  IfT^ft^,  Navadvotpot  the  "  new  island"  (converted  into  ^.W 

by  the  Muslims),  would  seem  to  imply  a  southerly  movement,  in  concert  with  the  silt  of 
the  Ganges,  of  the  seat  of  (Government  down  to  the  comparatively  modem  occupation  of 
this  site,  on  the  ahandonment  of  the  successive  traditional  capitals  of  earlier  dynasties. 

X  I  have  no  information  as  to  the  exact  circumstances  of  the  discovery  of  this  smaQ 
hoard,  heyond  the  general  intimation  that  it  was  secured  by  Mr.  A*  M.  Broadley,  in 
or  near  the  Fort  of  Bihdr.  The  coins  have  now  become  the  property  of  Colonel  Guthrie, 
who  had  already  contributed  the  materials  for  my  earlier  notice  of  the  Initial  Ckmuge  of 
Bengal. 
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One  of  the  most  instructiye  facts  disclosed  by  these  few  pieces  is,  that 
the  rich  and  comparatively  undisturbed  territory  of  Bengal  felt  the  want  of 
a  supply  of  silver  money  long  before  a  similar  demand  arose  in  the  harassed 
provinces  of  the  North- West.  The  southern  coins  date,  as  far  as  can  be  seen, 
some  nine  years  prior  to  Altamsh  earliest  effort  at  a  silver  coinage  in  his 
northern  dominions ;  and  even  Baziyah's  »lver  mcmey  of  deferred  date  bears 
every  token  of  exclusive  manufacture  in  the  subordinate  Lak'hnauti  mink 

I  have  already  quoted  the  testimony  of  Minbaj  i  Siraj,  to  the  effect-, 
that  on  the  first  conquest  of  Bengal  by  the  Muslims,  they  found  no  metallic 
or  other  circulating  media  of  exchange  except  that  supplied  by  cowries  ;* 
even  the  compromise  of  the  mixed  silver  and  copper  jitals  of  the  various 
Hindu  dynasties  of  the  central  Hajput  tribes  wias  unknown  in  the  sea-board 
marts  of  the  south. 

The  chronicles  of  the  proximate  kingdom  of  Orisa,  whose  boundaries 
touched,  if  they  did  not  often  trench,  upon  the  ancient  kingdom  of  Gaur,t 
explain  how  so  infinitesimal  and  largely  distributed  a  currency  was  able 
to  supply  the  wants  of  so  rich  and  essentially  commercial  a  population.  It 
would  appear,  from  the  official  records  preserved  in  the  Temple  at  Puri^ 
that  although  there  was  no  silver  money  in  use,  gold  in  convenient  weights, 
if  not  in  the  form  of  absolute  coin,:J;  was  freely  interchangeable  with  the 
more  bulky  heaps  of  cowries.  In  these  same  official  palm-leaf  documents 
we  find  the  powerful  king  of  Ofisa,  Anang  Bhim  Deo  (a.d.  1174-1201), 
describing  the  geographical  limits  of  his  kingdom,  specifying,  with  close 
exactitude,  its  now  proved  superficial  area  (39,407  square  miles)  ;  and  adding 
that,  as  the  revenues  of  his  predecessors  of  the  Kesari  line  had  amounted, 
with  a  more  limited  extent  of  territory,  to  15,00,000  marks  of  gold,  so  his 
own  added  boundaries  had  raised  the  State  income  to  35,00,000  marks.  Mr. 
Stirling  (our  most  trusted  revenue  authority),  relying  upon  still-extant  local 

*  J.B.A.S.  (k.  s.)  II.,  p.  148.     See  also  Hamilton's  Hindusfan,  i.,  40. 

+  Mr.  Stirling  says,  nnder  the  Ganga  Yansa  line,  for  a  period  of  nearly  four  centuries 
(fVom  A.I).  1132),  the  boundaries  of  the  rdj  of  Orisa  may  be  stated  as  follows :  .  .  .  . 
*'  Korth,r  a  line  drawn  from  the  Tribem',  or  Triveni,  Gh^t  above  Hugli,  through  BiKhnpiir, 
to  the  frontier  of  Patktim  :  East,  the  river  HugU  and  the  sea."  As.  Res.  xv.  164.  Hunter 
i.,  280.  "  To  the  north  of  the  mouth  of  the  Saraswatf  lies  the  broad  and  high  Tribeni 
Ghat,  a  magnificent  flight  of  steps,  said  to  have  been  built  by  Mukund  Deo^  the  last 
Gajpati  of  Orisa."     Blochmann,  As.  Soc  Bengal,  1870,  p.  282. 

X  On  the  above  occasion,  likewise,  a  new  coin  and  seal  were  struck  by  the  R^jil's 
orders,  with  the  titles  whicli  are  used  to  this  day  by  the  Khurdah  imas,  who  ckim  to 
represent  the  mi^esty  of  this  once  powerful  race.  They  run  this :  V{ra  Sri  Gajapati, 
OaufSswarci,  etc.  "  The  illustrious  Hero»  the  Gsg'pati  (Lord  of  Elephants),  sovereign  of 
Gaufa  (Bengal),  Supreme  Monarch  over  the  rulers  of  the  tribes  of  Utkala,  Kam&ti,  and 
the  nine  forts,"  etc    Stirling,  As.  Bes.  xv.,  p.  272. 
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iradition,  defined  the  mark  at  5  m&BhaB^  weight  ;*  while  Dr.  Hunter,  under 
later  and  more  vague  native  inspiration,  pronounces  it  to  be  i  of  a  karishd^ 
which  measure  may  be  assumed  to  represent  the  local  pronunciation  of  the 
old  widely-spread  karsha  of  Manu,  corresponding  with  the  normal  weight 
of  the  gold  suvama,  L  e.  80  ratis.f  Taking  the  rati  at  1*75  grains,  thia 
will  make  Mr.  Stirling's  return  amount  to  43*75  grains  (5  X  5  =  25 ; 
25  X  1*75  =  43*75)  per  mark;  whereas  Dr.  Hunter's  estimate,  under  thd 
same  figures,  would  only  produce  35  grains  (140  -r-  4  =  35) ;  but,  as  he 
assumes  the  modem  karishd  to  be  equal  to  ''  one  Iblah  or  one  Kupee"  of 
our  modem  system, — the  amoxmt  of  which  however  he  does  not  further 
define:^, — and  taking  the  180  grain  total  as  the  te8t,§  the  result  is  not  far 
removed  from  Mr.  Stirling's  earlier  estimate  imder  the  old  regime;-— 
producing,  in  effect,  a  return  of  45  grains  for  the  mark  (180  -5-  4  =  45). 
But,  singular  to  say,  if  we  revert  to  the  more  ancient  standard  of  the 

*  Asiatic  Researches,  xv.,  271.  Mr.  StirHng,  however,  seemed  to  imagine  that  the 
sum  named  for  the  total  revenues,  as  tested  by  this  estimate,  was  too  high ;  bat  later 
investigations  follj  support  the  reasonable  measure  of  the  king's  boast. 

t  J.R.A.S.,  II.,  pp.  169,  170.    Chronicles  of  the  Path4n  Kings,  p.  221. 

{  **  Orissa,"  a  continuation  of  the  "  Annals  of  Rural  Bengal,"  (London,  Smith  and 
Elder,  1872)  i.,  pp.  316,  317.  Dr.  Hunter,  like  myself,  has  endeavoured  to  make  his 
antiquarian  researches  instructive  in  their  application  to  the  defects  of  our  own  government 
in  India,  consequent  upon  the  too  frequent  disregard  of  the  superior  local  knowledge  and 
hereditary  instincts  of  the  races  we  are  appointed  to  rule  over. 

After  enumerating  the  ascertained  totals  of  the  revenue  of  the  province  at  various 
periods,  the  author  goes  on  to  say,  "  From  time  immemorial  Orissa,  like  some  other  parts 
of  India,  has  used  a  local  currency  of  cowries.  When  the  province  passed  into  our  hands 
in  1803,  the  public  accounts  were  kept  and  the  revenue  was  paid  in  these  little  sheUs." 
We  ''  however  stipulated  that  the  landholders  should  henceforth  pay  their  land-tax  in 
silver,  and  fixed  the  rate  of  exchange  at  6120  cowries  to  the  rupee."  (In  ISOds  the  official 
exchange  was  5120,  and  the  practical  rate  of  exchange  from  6460  to  7680.)  .  •  •  « 
^  Had  our  first  administrators  contented  themselves  with  taking  payment  in  silver  at  the 
current  rate  of  the  cowrie  exchange,  the  Orissa  hmd-tax  would  now  have  been  double  what 
H  is  at  present.  But  had  they  resolved  to  collect  it  at  a  grain  valuation,  according  to 
Khar's  wise  policy,  it  would  now  be  more  than  double ;  for  the  prices  of  food  have  rather 
more  than  doubled  since  1804>.  The  system  of  paying  Hie  land-tax  by  a  grain  valuation 
appears  to  me  to  be  the  best  means  of  giving  stability  to  the  Indian  revenues." — Orissa^ 
ii.,  172.  Dr.  Hunter  had  not  seen  my  notice  of  "  The  Revenues  of  the  Mughal  Empire'^ 
(Trubner,  1872)  when  this  was  written.  I  had  equally  appreciated  the  equity  and 
suitableness  of  the  system  of  estimate  by  agricultural  produce,  which  had  come  down  to 
Akbor's  lime  from  the  earliest  dawn  of  the  civilization  of  the  nation  at  large ;  but  I  had 
to  condemn  Akbar  for  introducing  a  new  element  in  the  shape  of  a  settlement  to  be  pud 
in  silver,  on  the  average  of  the  prices  of  previous  years — an  assessment  he  hoped,  in 
defiance  of  the  proverbial  uncertainty  of  Indian  seasons,  to  make  immutable ;  furnishing, 
in  effect^  the  leading  idea  we  so  unwisely  followed  in  that  deplorable  measure^  Lord 
Oomwallis's  "  Permanent  Settlement  of  BengaL" 
§  Prinsep's  Essays,  U.T.,  p..  7* 
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-taiaimhtikay  or  100-mf/*  weight, — a  metric  division  which  was  reprodaoed 
und  reaffirmed  in  the  authorized  iankah  of  the  Pathan  dynasty,  and  to  which 
we  have  to  allow  a  theoretical  weight  of  175  gruns, — Dr.  Hunter's  i  ioldk 
will  come  out,  to  the  exact  second  place  of  decimals,  of  the  4375  (175  -£-  4 
B=  48*75),  ohtained  from  Mr.  Stirling's  data. 

The  determination  of  the  true  weight  of  the  rati  has  done  much  both 
to  facilitate  and  give  authority  to  the  comparison  of  the  ultimately 
divergent  standards  of  the  ethnic  kingdoms  of  India.  Having  discovered 
the  guiding  unit,  all  other  calculations  become  simple,  and  present  singularly 
convincing  results,  notwithstanding  that  the  basis  of  ail  these  estimates 
rests  upon  so  en*atic  a  test  as  the  growth  of  the  seed  of  the  Gunja  creeper 
(Ahrus  precatoriua),  under  the  varied  incidents  of  soil  and  climate.  Never- 
theless, this  small  compact  grain,  checked  in  early  times  by  other  products 
of  nature,  is  seen  to  have  had  the  remarkable  faculty  of  securing  a  uniform 
average  throughout  the  entire  continent  of  India,  which  only  came  to  be 
disturbed  when  monarchs,  like  Sher  Shah  and  Akbar,  in  their  vanity,  raised 
the  weight  of  the  coinage  without  any  reference  to  the  number  of  rtUii 
inherited  from  Hindu  sources  as  the  given  standard,  officially  recognized  in 
the  old,  but  altogether  disregarded  and  left  undefined  in  the  reformed 
Muhanmiadan  mintages. 

I  may  as  well  take  this  opportunity  of  disposing  of  the  other  technical 
questions  bearing  upon  the  general  subject ;  and,  without  recapitulating  the 
investigations  elsewhere  given  at  large,  I  may  state  generally,  that  I 
understand  the  rati  to  have  been  1'75  grains,  the  100  rati  piece — ^reproduced 
in  the  ordinary  Dihli  tankah — 175  gi*ains.  The  Kfijput  jitaly  composed  of 
mixed  silver  and  copper,  preserved  in  the  early  Dihli  currencies  of  the 
Muslims,  is  -^-^  in  value  of  the  1*75  grain  silver  coin  ;  but  the  number  of 
jitaU  in  any  given  composite  piece  was  dependent  upon  the  proportional 
amount  of  the  silver  added  to  the  ruling  copper  basis.  The  kdniy  like 
the  jital  is  -^^  of  the  tankah ;  but  the  kdni  is  found  to  be  the  practi* 
cal  as  well  as  the  theoretical  divisor,  applicable  alike  to  land  and  other 
measures,  preserving  its  more  special  identity  in  the  southern  penin- 
sula. Both  terms  have  now  been  found  in  conjunction  on  a  single  piece 
of  metropolitan  fabric,  where  the  jital  is  authoritatively  declared  to 
be  of  the  value  of  one  kdni.f  In  more  advanced  days  under  the  Pathans, 
immense  quantities  of  pieces  were  coined  to  meet  the  current  exchange 

*  Chronicles  of  Pathan  Kings,  pp.  3, 167»  223>  224  (note).  Dr«  A.  Weber,  In  ihe 
Zeitchrift  for  1861,  p.  139,  cites  the  parallel  designation  of  JSata  Krishnak,  from  the  texi 
of  the  Black  Yajur  Yeda  (cirea  800  B.C.).  The  commentator  uses  the  local  name  above 
quoted. 

t  Nnmismatic  Chronicle  (ir.s.)  iv.,  p.  40,  et  aeqq,  J.B.A.S.  (ir.8.},  11.,  pp.  150^  16% 
168.    ChxonicIesofthePath&aEiiigsofDehli,  pp.  161,  2&& 
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answering  to  ^  or  i  of  the  tanhah;  and  under  Muhammad  Tughluq,  amid 
other  useful  hreaks  in  the  too-uniform  descending  scale  of  the  small  chang^^' 
a  new  division  was  introduced  in  the  form  of  a  -fj  or  six-kdni  piece,  which' 
Buhsequentlj  became  better  known  as  the  hlaek  tdnkah.^ 

It  w^uld  appear  that  the  normal  or  conventional  rate  of  exchange  of 
the  precious  metals  mechanically  accepted  in  India  from  the  earliest  times 
was  as  silver  to  gold  8:1;  copper  to  silver  64 :  1.  Of  course  these  rates 
were  constantly  liable  to  fluctuation.t  Indeed,  we  can  trace  the  effect  of 
the  influx  of  the  gold  of  the  Dak'hin,  after  its  conquest,  in  the  fall  of  that 
metal,  evidenced  by  the  obvious  readjustment  of  the  weights  of  the  gold 
and  silver  coinage  at  the  Imperial  seat  of  Government.  But  the  copper 
rate  must  have  had  a  very  extended  lease  of  immutability,  as  this  ratio  of 
64 :  1  was  maintained  from  the  most  primitive  ages  up  to  the  time  of 
Sikandar  Lodi  (a  J).  1488-1517). 

As  regards  the  application  of  these  data  to  the  examples  specially 
under  review,  it  would  seem  that  the  Bengal  silver  coinage  was,  from  the 
first,  deficient  in  weight  in  reference  to  the  corresponding  issues  of  the 
Dihli  mint ;  but  the  Dihlf  silver  coins  were  avowedly  designed  to  fall  in 
with  the  concurrent  gold  pieces  of  identical  weight,  and  of  full  standard  in 
metal :  whereas  we  must  suppose  that  the  Lak'hnauti  silver  pieces,  in 
introducing  a  new  element,  were  graduated  to  exchange  in  even  turns 
against  the  extant  gold  currency  of  Bengal  and  0{is&.  Now  the  gold 
fnarh  weighed,  as  we  have  seen,  43*75  grains,  which,  with  gold  as  1  to  8  of 
silver,  would  require  350  grains  of  the  latter  metal  as  its  equivalent,  or  two 
175  grain  tankahs,  reconciling  alike  the  fours  of  the  Hindu  ideal,  with  the 
Jives  and  tens  of  Muslim  predilection ;  but  as  there  is  reason  to  believe 
that  the  local  gold  was  not  refined  up  to  a  high  state  of  purity,  this  defective 
standard  may  readily  account  for  the  corresponding  reduction  of  a  few 
grains  on  the  full  total  of  the  silver  pieces,  equally  as  it  may  have  justified 
the  acceptance  of  a  lower  touch  in  the  silver  itself. 

Later  in  point  of  time,  under  Bah&dur  Shah  (710-730  A.H.),  the 
progressive  fall  in  the  valtfe  of  gold  is  more  definitively  marked  by  the 
diminution  of  the  weight  of  the  silver  piece  to  the  uniform  standard  of  166 
grains,:^  in  contrast  to  the  169  grains  which  are  preserved  in  some  of  the 
primary  issues  here  described  (Nos.  6,  7). 

•  Pathin  Cbromcles,  coin  No.  207,  p.  252.  See  also  pp.  218,  219.  I  was  mistaken 
In  my  first  impression  that  the  Bengal  tankahs  themselyes  might  have  a  claim  to  this 
obnoxious  designation*    J.ILA.S.,  II,  160. 

t  In  Akhar's  time,  even,  the  progressive  alteration  in  the  value  of  gold,  since  so  much 
accelerated,  had  only  reached  the  proportion  of  9*4 :  1.  Chronicles,  p.  424.  J.BA.S.,  II.» 
p.6d. 

{  Pathiui  ChrcHiielefs  p»  286.    In  my  pranoos  article  in  this  Jowmal,  I  was  led  by 
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The  central  figure  in  the  historical  tableau,  illustrated  bj  these 
introductory  coinages,  stands  prominently  to  the  front  in  the  person  of 
Ohiy&s-ud-din  'Iwaz — an  outline  of  whose  career  I  now  append. 

OMyca-ud^in  ^Iwaz  bin  AUHiisain. 

Hus&m*ud-din  'Iwaz  Khilji,  a  native  of  Ghor  in  Afghanistan,  on  joining 
Muhammad  Bakhty&r  Ehilji  in  Bengal,  was  entrusted  by  that  commander 
with  the  charge  of  the  district  of  Gangautri.*  He  was  afterwards  promoted 
to  the  important  military  division  of  Deokot,t  by  Qutb-ud-d(n  Aibak's 
representative  commissioner  in  the  South-east,  and  with  his  aid  eventually 
defeated  Muhammad  Sheran  and  the  other  confederated  Ehilji  chiefs.  {     On 

Ibn  Bafiiitah's  indiscriminate  use  of  the  terms  "  Dirhams  and  Dinars,"  in  their  local 
application  in  Bengal,  to  suppose  that  his  definition  of  coin  exchanges  referred  to  the 
relative  values  of  gold  and  silver,  and  that  it  in  so  far  supported  my  estimate  of  1 :  8 
(J.R.A.S.,  II.,  p.  61,  note  1).  I  now  find  that  towards  the  dose  of  Muhammad  bin 
Tughluq's  reign,  the  exchange  had  come  for  the  moment  to  be  1 :  10  (Chronicles,  p.  227), 
in  lieu  of  the  ordinary  1 :  8.  The  entire  difficulty  of  the  obscure  passage  in  the  Journal 
of  the  African  Voyager  has,  however,  been  set  at  rest  by  the  more  comprehensive  tables  of 
values  furnished  by  the  Egyptian  traveller  Shaikh  Mub&rak  AnbdH  (Notices  ct  Extraits, 
ziii.,  51),  which  show  that  the  dindr  of  silver  (».  e.  the  tanhah)  was  equal  to  8  dirhamt 
{JuuM-kdni).    See  also  Elliot's  Historians,  iii.,  pp.  577,  582. 

J.B.A.S.  (K.6.),  II.,  p.  157.  The  new  and  unworn  pieces  in  the  Koch  Bihir 
irouvaiUe  averaged  166  grains ;  and  the  earlier  issues,  of  188,  189  grains,  fbund  with  them, 
had  generally  been  reduced  in  weight  to  correspond  with  the  later  official  standard. 

•  Variants  ^\^  —  K^)^^ y  '^®**»  P'  1^®'  ^^^  ^^^-  ^  ^^®  preserved  Stewart's 
vernon  of  the  name  in  my  text,  but  the  site  of  OangatUrC  has  not  been  identified.  There 
if  a  town  called  Gurguri  (24^  23' ;  86^  55^  on  the  line  of  country  between  BihiLr  and 
Nagor,  but  it  is  not  known  to  have  been  a  place  of  any  mark.  There  is  also  a  celebrated 
fort  of  high  antiquity  on  the  same  line  of  communication,  named  Gidor  (24®  53';  86^  55^), 
which  may  have  served  as  an  outpost  of  the  Bihar  head  quarters. 

t  Deokot  (lat.  25^  18';  long.  88"*  310,  ^^^  chief  pUu»  in  Gangarlmpiir  (district  of 
D(n&jpiir),  is  now  known  by  the  name  of  Damdam£  Hamilton  states  that  "  it  received 
its  present  appellation  from  its  having  been  a  militaiy  station  during  the  early  Muham- 
madan  Government"  (p.  50).  Muhammad  B{fkkhtyar,  after  his  first  success  against  the 
King  of  Bengal  at  Kadiy&  (that  23®  25';  long.  88''  22^,  contented  himself  with  destroying 
that  town,  and  withdrew  his  troops  nearer  to  his  base  of  communications,  to  a  position 
about  90  miles  to  the  northward,  somewhere  about  the  site  of  the  future  Lak'hnaut^  Beoko^ 
again  being  some  50  miles  N.K.E. 

Minh&j  i  Siraj,  in  describing  Lak'hnautf,  at  a  later  date  (641  A.H.),  mentions  that 
tiie  province  lay  on  both  sides  of  the  Ganges,  but  that  the  city  of  Lak'hnautf  proper 
was  situated  on  the  western  bank.  The  author  adds,  that  an  embankment  or  causeway 
(JL»)  extended  for  a  distance  of  ten  days'  journey  through  the  capital  from  Deokoi 
to  Vigor  in  BirbhAm,  (Ut  23**  56^;  long.  87**  22*).— Stewart's  Bengal,  p.  57.  Peraan 
text  of  Tabaq^^i  N&9irf,  pp.  161,  162,  243.  Afn-i-Akbail,  u.  14.  EUiof  s  Historians, 
ii.,  p.  318,  iiL  p.  112.  Bennell's  Map,  p.  55.    Wilford,  As.  Bes.  ix.,  p.  72. 

%  The  subjoined  curious  notice  of  the  distribution  of  the  boundaries  of  the  kingdom  of 
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the  defioite  appointment  of  'All  Mard&n  KbOji  to  the  kingdom  of  Bengal  by 
Qu^b-ud-din  Aibak,  be  paid  bis  devoirs  to  the  new  Viceroy  by  meeting  bim 
on  the  Kiisi,  and  accompanied  bim  to  Deokot,  where  be  was  formally 
installed  in  power.  When  Qu^b-ud-din  died  at  L4bor,  in  607  A.H.y  'All 
Mardan  assumed  independence  under  the  title  of  'Ala-ud-din ;  but  afber  a 
reign  of  about  two  years,  be  was  slain  by  the  Kbilji  nobles,  and  Husam- 
Hd-din'  was  thereupon  elected  in  his  stead  (608  A.H.).  History  is  silent 
as  to  when  be  first  arrogated  kiogly  state,  and  merely  records  Sbams-ud-d!n 
Altamsb*s  expedition  against  bim  in  622  A.H.,  with  tjie  object  of  enforcing 
bis  allegiance  to  the  Imperial  crown,  when,  afber  some  doubtful  successes^ 
peace  was  established  on  the  surrender  of  38  elephants,  the  payment  of  80 
lakf  [of  tanJcahs  /*],  and  the  distinct  recognition  of  Altamsh's  suzerainty  in 
the  public  prayers,  with  the  superscription  of  bis  titles  on  the  local  coinage. 
The  Emperor,  on  bis  return  towards  Dibli,  made  over  the  government  of 
Bih&r  to  'Ala-ud-din  Jani,  who,  however,  was  not  long  lefl  undisturbed  ;  for 
the  Southern  potentate  speedily  re-annexed  that  section  of  his  former 

Bengal  shortly  before  the  Muhammadan  conquest  has  been  preserved  in  Hamiltons's 
'  Hindustan.'    The  compiler  does  not  give  his  specific  authority. 

'.*  During  the  Adisur  dynasty,  the  following  are  sidd  to  have  been  the  ancient 
geographical  divisions  of  BengaL  Gaur  was  the  capital,  forming  the  centre  division,  and 
surrounded  by  five  great  provinces. 

**1,  Barendra,  bounded  by  the  Mahananda  on  the  west;  by  the  Padma,  or  great 
branch  of  the  Ganges,  on  the  south;  by  the  Eortoya  oa  the  east;  and  by  acyaceut 
governments  on  the  north. 

'*  2.  Bangga,  or  the  territory  east  from  the  Eortoya  towards  the  Brahmaputra.  The 
capital  of  Bengal,  both  before  and  afterwards,  having'  long  been  near  Dacca  in  the  province 
of  Bangga,  the  name  is  said  to  have  been  communicated  to  the  whole. 

**  3.  Bagri,  or  the  Delta,  called  also  Dwipa,  or  the  island,  bounded  on  the  one  side 
by  the  Padma,  or  great  branch  of  the  Ganges ;  on  another  by  the  sea ;  and  on  the  third 
by  the  Uugli  river,  or  Bhagirathi. 

"  4.  Karhi,  bounded  by  the  Hugli  and  the  Padma  on  the  north  and  east,  and  by 
a4i&<»nt  kingdoms  on  the  west  and  south. 

"  5.  MnitHils  bounded  by  the  Mahananda  and  Gaur  on  the  east ;  the  Hugli  or 
Bhagirathi  on  the  south ;  and  by  ac^acent  countries  on  the  north  and  west." 

*'  Bollal  Sen,  the  successor  of  Adisur,  is  said  to  have  resided  partly  at  Gaur,  but 
chiefly  at  Bikrampur,  eight  miles  south-east  of  Dacca."  Bollal  Sen  was  succeeded  by 
Lakshmana  Sen,  who  was  defeated  by  Muhammad  Bakhtyiur.  The  author  continues* 
**  it  is  possible  that  the  R^ja  only  retired  to  his  remote  capital,  Bikrampur,  near  Dhika, 
where  there  still  resides  a  family  possessing  considerable  estates,  who  pretend  to  be  his 
descendants.  We  also  find  that  Soonergong,  in  the  vicinity  of  Bikrampur,  continued  to 
be  a  place  of  reAige  to  the  Gaur  malcontents,  and  was  not  finally  subjugated  until  long 
after  the  overthrow  of  R4ja  Lakshmana." — Hamilton's  Hindustan  (1820)  i.,  p.  114. 

Text,  p.  158.— ^y  ^^-»  o^i.  ^Uaij  jijXtc\^  j  i^^jf  ^  %s^aL.  Stewart's  Bengal, 
p.  51.    ElUot's  Historians^  ii.,  p.  315. 
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dominions, — an  agg^ression  which  was  met,  in  a.h.  624,  by  the  advance  of 
Nagir-ud-din  Mahmud,  the  eldest  son  of  -Altamsh,  in  force,  who,  in  the 
absence  of  Ghiyas-ud-din  'Iwaz  on  distant  enterprises,  succeeded  in  obtaining 
possession  of  the  new  seat  of  government.  In  the  subsequent  engagement, 
the  Bengal  army  was  defeated,  and  Ghiy4s-ud-din  killed,  afber  a  reign 
estimated  by  the  local  annalist  at  12  years.* 

This  is  all  the  information  we  are  able  to  gather  from  the  incidental 
biographical  notices  furnished  by  our  sole  authority,  Minhij  i  Siraj,  that 
most  intelligent  employ^  of  the  rulers  of  Dihl{,  and  welcome  visitor  at  the 
Court  of  Lak'hnauti  in  ▲.H.  641,  where  he  saw  and  appreciated  the  material 
undertakings  of  this  self-made  king,  whose  memory  he  lauds  enthusiasticaUy* 
A  tribute  Altamsh  had  virtually  anticipated,  when  he  was  at  last  permitted 
to  behold  the  glories  of  his  adversaries'  capital,  in  627  A.H.,  and  then  conceded 
the  tardy  justice  of  decreeing,  that  in  virtue  of  his  good  works,  Ghiyas-ud- 
din  'Iwaz  should,  in  his  grave,  be  endowed  with  that  coveted  title  of  Sulfdik^ 
which  had  been  denied  to  him  while  living.f 

We  have  now  to  examine  how  far  the  recently  discovered  coins  will  fill 
in  this  defective  historical  outline. 

Cotsa  STBVCK  IK  THE  VAME  OF  Ai/TAKSH,  in  Bengal. 
No.  1.  Silver.  Size,  7i.    Weight,  168  grains.     Unique^  in  this  date;     . 

PL  X.  fig.  1.  A.H.  614. 

Bkvxbse. 


Obvebss. 


Device, 
Horseman  at  the  charge. 

Margin — 


«jUi-  j^  g  jl  sx—m  ^;Uj 


•  Allowing  'Al£  Mardan  from  607 — 8  to  609 — 10,  thia  leaves  an  interval  up  to  612 
during  which  Hus£m-ud-din  'Iwaz  was  content  to  remain  head  of  the  Khi\ji  oligarchy  and 

local  governor. 

t  f  abaqat-i  N^iri,  Text,  p.  163.  Mr.  Blochmann  has  an  interesting  paper,  in  the 
September  number  of  the  Indian  Antiquaiy  (p.  259),  on  Muhammadan  Titles.  Among 
other  questions  discussed  is  the  derivation  and  early  application  of  the  title  of  Sultan.  The 
author  remarks  that  "  the  first  clear  case  of  Sulfdn  haring  been  used  as  a  title  belongs  to 
the  time  of  Rukn-ud-daulah,  deputy  over  Fars,  under  the  Khalifah  Al  Muti'  billah,"  A.H. 
838,  or  A.D.  949.  MM.  Oppert  et  M^nant  were  under  the  impression  that  they  had 
discovered  the  title  so  early  as  the  time  of  Sargon,  who,  in  his  grand  iuscrii)tion  at 
Khors&b&d,  is  said  to  speak  of  Subaoo  as  "  Silfdn,  or  Sultan  d'Egj'pte." — Journal  Asiatique^ 
1863>  p.  9,  and  text,  p.  3.  Commentary,  1864,  p,  10.  Some  doubt  has,  however,  since 
been  thrown  upon  this  identification,  as  the  designation  reads  optionally,  if  not  prefenibly« 
If)"^/^.    SchriUler,  Cuneiform  and  Old  Testament  Studies  (1872),  p.  157. 
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The  date  of  a.h.  614,  this  earliest  numismatic  record  contributed  by 
the  Bengal  mints,  is  further  remarkable  as  the  epoch  of  Altamsh's  final 
assertion  of  supremacy  on  the  defeat  of  his  last  powerful  competitor  in 
Hindustan,  Na9ir-ud-din  Q;ub6Lchahy  after  he  had  already  disposed  of  his  other 
prominent  rival,  T£j-ud-din  llduz,  in  612  a.h.  The  issue  of  these  provincial 
coins,  at  this  conjuncture,  would  seem  to  attest  the  first  voluntary 
recognition  of  Altamsh  by  Husam-ud-din  'Iwaz,  who  was  at  this  time  in 
undisturbed  possession  of  Bengal  and  its  dependencies.  The  adoption  of 
the  Cavalier  device  on  the  obverse  may  have  been  suggested  by  the 
eonventional  acceptance  of  that  design  on  the  money  of  the  native  princes 
of  the  North-west,  whose  hereditary  types  were  copied  by  Muhammad  bin 
S^m,  and  retained  for  a  long  period  by  Altamsh  himself.  In  the  new 
mintage,  however,  the  Rajput  horseman  with  his  spear  is  superseded  by  the 
Turkl  Cavalier  with  the  historical  mace,*  and  the  general  outline  of  the 
coarse  Northern  steed  may  perchance  have  been  heightened  to  record  a 
triumph,  or  to  carry  a  menace  to  the  subjected  Bangalis,t  who  had  left  their 
king  to  escape  ignominiously,  and  virtually  surrendered  their  capital  to  the 
eighteen  troopers  of  Muhammad  Bakhtydr*s  advance  guard. 

Among  other  peculiarities  of  these  coins  is  the  tenor  of  their  legends, 
which  differ  from  the  ordinarily  adopted  Imperial  intitulations  of  the  Saltan, 
-who  is  here  designated  as  ^3•^^l,the  slave  or  freedman  of  Qutb-ud-din  Aibak, 
— a  term  which  may  have  concealed  a  latent  ta\mt  to  one  who  was  now 
supreme  in  the  chance  virtue  of  his  arms,  or  may  otherwise  indicate  the 
independent  Khilji  method  of  discriminating  the  followers  of  Qutb-ud-dln 

*  Mahmdd  of  Ghaznfb  &voiirite  weapon.  Tradition  aflBrms  tiiat  it  was  preserved 
in  all  honour  by  the  guardians  of  his  tomb  at  Ghazni.  (Atkinson,  Expedition  into 
A%h&nist6n,  p.  222).  So  much  credence  was  attached  to  this  ancient  legend,  that  we  find 
Lord  Ellenborough  in  1842  instructing  his  generals  in  sober  earnestness,  to  "  bring  away 
from  the  tomb  of  Mahmud  of  Ghazni  his  club  which  hangs  over  W*  Muhammad 
Bakhty&r  himself  had  also  won  glory  by  the  use  of  his  mace  in  his  gladiatorial  encounter, 
■ingle-handed,  with  an  elephant,  who  was  compelled  to  retreat  before  the  first  blow  of  his 
powerM  arm. 

t  The  name  of  Asioapatu,  **  Lords  of  Horses,"  was  subsequently  applied  spedficaUy 
in  0^s4  to  the  Muhammadan  conquerors.  Mr.  Hunter  remarks,  "  The  Telugu  Pakn  Leaf 
MSS.  state  that  between  (Saka  895)  A.D.  972  and  A.D.  1663,  three  great  powers  suooessirely 
arose.  During  this  period,  the  Qajtvpatit,  *  Lords  of  Elephants,'  ruled  in  Oiissa  and  the 
north  of  Madras ;  the  NarapcttiSf  *  Lords  of  Men,'  held  the  country  to  the  southwards. 
The  Lords  of  Horses  were  the  Musalmans,  who,  with  their  all-devouring  Pathin  cavalry, 
overthrew  the  two  former." — Orissa,  ii.,  p.  8.  Stirling,  Asiatic  Besearches,  xv.,  p.  264b 
Am-i-Akbari,  Gladwin's  translation,.  L,  p.  819.  Abul  Fazl,  in  describing  the  game  of  cards, 
affected  by  his  royal  master,  speaks  of  "  Athweput,  the  king  of  the  horses.  He  is  painted 
on  horseback,  like  the  king  of  Dehli,  with  the  Chutter,  the  Alum,  and  other  ensigns  of 
royalty ;  and  Chtjpue,  the  king  of  the  elephants,  is  mounted  on  an  elephant^  like  the  king 
of  Orissa." 
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as  opposed  to  the  Mu'izzi  faction  of  the  nobles  of  Hinduatin,  who  had 
already  tried  conclusions  with  each  other,  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  latter. 

No.  2.     Gold.    Wdght,  706  grains.     Unique.     Qawr^  A.H.  616.* 

Obyebse. 


M> 


BEYSBfiE. 

Horseman  at  the  chaige. 

In  the  field — j^  s^j^ 
Margin — 
ALt  ^;lij  aIJI  Jymj  •  •  •  y 

This  unique  gold  coin  of  the  period,  put  forth  under  Muslim  auspices^ 
is  of  more  than  usual  value  in  confirming  the  locality  of  the  mint  of  its 
counterparts  in  silver,  which  are  deficient  in  any  geographical  record; 
indeed,  none  of  the  Bengal  coins,  which  form  the  bulk  of  the  trouvaille 
to  which  the  present  notice  is  devoted,  bear  any  indication  of  the  site  of 
which  they  were  struck.  Found,  however,  in  company  with  so  many  clearly 
local  pieces,  there  would  have  been  little  hesitation  in  assigning  them  to  the 
southern  division  of  the  new  Muhammadan  empire ;  but  the  distinct 
announcement  of  the  place  of  issue  of  the  gold  piece  is  of  importance,  not 
only  in  fixing  definitively  the  then  bead-quarters,  but  in  presenting  us  with 
the  name  of  Oattr^  regarding  the  use  of  which|  at  this  epoch,  there  was 

*  For  a  figtire  of  the  coin,  «i(2e  Clmmides  of  the  Fiftthim 

t  QUij  Arsalan,  the  Saljuq  of  Anatolia  (a.h.  656),  uses  this  title  of  ^^^ix«^t/AXf^U^ 
(Frffihn,  p.  156).    The  three  sons  of  Kai  Khuarau  (a.h.  647)  employ  the  term  in  the  plumi 

X  I  need  have  no  hesitation  in  admitting  that  on  the  first  examination  of  this  piece, 
as  an  isolated  specimen  of  a  hitherto  unknown  mintage,  I  was  disposed,  in  the  absence  of 
any  dot  either  above  or  below  the  line  of  writing,  to  adopt  the  fdtemative  reading  of  jJj 
instead  of  jJo,  while  confessing  a  preference  for  the  latter  transcription,  on  account  of  the 
need  of  the  preposition  vp»  (Chronicles  of  the  Pathin  Kings,  p.  79) ;  but,  at  the  time,  I 
was  unprepared  to  expect  that  Altamsh's  sway  had  extended  to  the  lower  provinces,  which 
were  avowedly  in  independent  charge  of  the  Khilji  successors  of  Muhammad  Bakhtynr. 
This  difficulty  is  now  curiously  explained  by  the  concurrent  silver  pieces,  and  the  supposi- 
tion tliat  the  local  chieftain  found  it  expedient  to  profess  alle^ance,  nominal  or  real,  to 
the  preponderating  influence  of  the  master  of  Hindustan.  In  like  manner,  the  recently 
discovered  silver  coins  have  supplied  a  clue  to  the  more  satisfactoiy  decipherment  of  the 
maiginal  legend,  and  the  explanation  of  other  minor  imperfections  in  the  definition  of  the 
exotic  characters  of  the  gold  coin,  which  it  is  useless  to  follow  in  detail. 
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some  controversy.*  Advantage  has  been  taken  in  this,  to  the  native 
comprehension,  more  elaborately-finished  piece,  to  insert  in  the  vacant 
spaces  on  the  field,  above  and  below  the  main  device,  the  words,  jjij  K^ye 
"  struck  at  Ghtur,"  and  although  the  requisite  dot  below  the  be  has  escaped 
definition,  there  need  be  little  doubt  as  to  the  purport  of  the  entry,  which 
it  was  not  thought  necessary  to  reproduce  on  the  less-esteemed  silver  mon^, 
whose  status  with  the  mint  officials,  as  equally  with  the  public  at  large, 
ranged  at  a  lower  level. 

The  date  of  616  a.h.  on  this  coin,  supported  and  in  a  measure  explained 
as  it  is  by  the  marginal  legend  on  No.  8,  proves  that  the  professed 
allegiance  of  the  local  ruler  of.  Bengal  to  the  head  of  the  followers  of  Islam 
at  Dihli,  was  no  momentary  demonstration,  but  a  sustained  confession  of 
▼assalage  extending  over  one  complete  year,  and  portions  of  the  previous 
and  succeeding  twelve  months. 

The  topographical  record  on  No.  2  would  further  seem  to  show  thai 
HusAm-ud-din  had  not  as  yet  transferred  his  capital  to  the  new  site  of 
Lak*hmmti,  to  the  west  of  the  river,  whose  designation  first  appears  in  a 
definite  form  on  the  coins  of  the  Empress  Baziyah,  in  a.h.  6d5.t 

No.  8.    Silver.    Size,  7.    Weight,  168  grains.     Very  rare. 

PI.  X.  fig.  2.  A.H.616. 

ObTBBSS.  I  BXVEBS& 


Horseman  at  charge. 
Margin — 
aU|  J^— -•j  *♦«*  aJJi  111  «Jf  V 


M) 


i     ^^JoAj\  I  Ajl*Uj^C^Ai^^^Uj 


No.  8tf.  Variety.  Weight,  162  grs.  PI.  x.,  fig.  8.  Date  illegible. 
The  Persian  legend  on  the  obverse  is  given  in  very  imperfectly  defined 
characters,  and  offers  the  peculiarity  of  the  insertion  of  the  Hindi  letters  ^, 
for  8hdh,  above  the  name  of  the  king,  thereby  indicating  that  both  die- 
engravers  and  the  local  public  were  naturally  better  versed  in  the  old 
alphabet  than  in  the  newly -imported  letters  of  the  conquerors. 

•  J.RA.S.  ii.,  K.S.,  p.  187.  Cf.  also  Albirdni ;  Remand,  M^noire  but  ITnde,  p.  298; 
4iiioted  i^  J.RA.S.  i.,  ir.8„  p.  471.  A^  Kes.  ix.,  72,  74;  xvii.  617.  Wilwrn's  Olouuj,  ««ft 
OMM^etc    Bennell.  Map  of  Hinddrtin,  p.  65.    Stewarfg  Bengal,  pp.  44^  67. 

t  Chromdee  of  the  Pathin  Kings,  p.  107.    J.BJL8,  n.  8,  IL,  p.  187,  coin  No.  14 
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Coins  of  GHiYA's-trD-Di'ir  'Iwaz. 

No.  4.    SUver.    Size,  7i.     Weight,  161  gra.  (full  weight.) 

PL  x.y  fig.  4.  A.H.  616.     (7  specimens.) 


Obyebbb. 
^  U  ttHi**'!  ^  (jo J* 


Eeyebse. 
Margin—  ^^  *^t  saa  4,^ 


Coin  No.  4  teaches  ns  that  in  the  same  year  616  A.H.,  in  the  earljr 
part  of  which  Hus4m-ud-din  'Iwaz  had  confessed  allegiance  to  Altamsh,  he 
seemingly  grew  weary  of  such  pretences,  and  openly  declared  himself  Sultdn 
in  his  own  right,  assuming  the  regal  title  of  Qhiydt-ud-din^  and  the  quasi' 
hierarchical  function  implied  in  the  designation  of  Nd^ir  Amir  Al  Mumininj 
*'  Defender  of  the  Commander  of  the  Faithful."  Whether  this  overt  assertion 
of  independence  was  suggested  hy  his  own  growing  power,  or  was  due  to  the 
imagined  weakness  of  the  suzerain,  is  not  clear ;  hut  there  can  he  no  question 
as  to  his  success  in  the  extension  and  consolidation  of  his  dominions,  or  to 
his  vigorous  administration  of  a  country,  fertile  in  the  extreme,  and  endowed 
with  such  singular  commercial  advantages  of  sea  and  river  intercourse. 

At  this  particular  juncture,  Altamsh  does  not  seem  to  have  heen  pressed 
hy  any  important  home  disturbances,  but  there  were  dark  clouds  on  the 
N.  W.  frontier.  The  all-powerful  'Ala-ud-din  Muhammad  Khdrazmi,  whose 
outpost  extended  over  so  large  a  portion  of  Asia,  had  been  coining  money 
in  the  inconvenient  proximity  of  Ohazni  throughout  the  years  613, 614-616, 
A.H.  ;*  and  no  one  could  foretell  when  he  might  follow  the  ordinary  precedent 
and  advance  into  Hindustan.  As  fate  determined,  however,  it  was  left  to 
his  son  Jaldl'Ud'din  to  swim  the  Indus,  at  the  risk  of  his  life,  as  a  fugitive 
before  the  hosts  of  Chingiz  Khan,  in  618  a.h. 

The  mention  of  Chingiz  Khdn  suggests  to  me  the  desirability  of 
repeating  a  correction,  I  have  already  recorded  elsewhere,  of  a  singular 
delusion,  shared  alike  by  native  copyists  and  English  commentators, 
regarding  one  of  the  supposed  incidents  of  the  sufficiently  diversified  career 
of  this  scourge  of  the  world,  to  the  effect  that  his  unkempt  savages  had 
penetrated  down  to  the  impossible  limit  of  the  lower  Ganges.  The  whole 
series  of  mistakes,  Asiatic  or  European,  may  now  be  traced  back  to  a  simple 
clerical  error  in  the  transcription  from  a  chance  leading  copy  of  the 
ordinarily  rare  work  of  Minh&j  i  Sirdj — where  the  name  of  Chingiz  Khdn 
^U.jjXU.  has  been  substituted  for  the  more  obvious  designation  of  the 
ancient  town  of  Jdjnagar  j^^^* 

•  J.BA.S.  iz.,  881 1  xvii.,  202 ;  Chronicles  of  Pathin  Kings,  p.  86* 
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Modem  authors,  examining  a  single  passage,  might  well  have  felt 
reserve  in  reconstructing  at  hazard  a  primary  version ;  but  the  editors  of 
the  Calcutta  official  printed  text  have  gone  so  far  towards  perpetuating  the 
enigma  they  were  unable  to  unravel,  as  to  add  to  the  difficulties  of  solution 
by  making  Chingiz  Khan  fight  (so  far  on  his  way  to  Lak'hnauti)  the 
memorable  battle  of  Perwdn  [30°  9'  N.,  69**  16^  E.]  on  the  conveniently 
converging  site  of  Badaon  (p.  348),  which  was  situated  on  one  of  the 
favourite  main  lines  of  transit  to  the  south,  east  of  the  Ganges.  Thij9 
conglomeration  is,  however,  the  less  excusable,  as  Stewart,  in  his  History 
of  Bengal,  had  already  pointed  out  Firishtah's  palpable  mistake  to  the 
same  effect ;  and  the  editors  themselves  unconsciously  admit  the  preferable 
variant  of  ^;^^^^  inserted  in  the  foot-note,  p.  199.  Dr.  Hunter,  I  see,  in 
his  new  work  on  Orissa  (ii.  4),  incautiously  follows  Stewart's  first  impressions, 
in  the  notion  that  the  "  vanity''  of  Muhammadan  historians  had  intentionally 
"  converted  the  attack  of  the  humble  Orissians  into  an  invasion  of  Tartars" 
(Stewart,  p.  62).*  1  myself  prefer  the  more  obvious  and  direct  explanation 
above  given,  which  perhaps  reflects  more  upon  our  defective  criticism  than 
upon  Muslim  vanity .f 

*  Mr.  Stirling,  in  ^8  most  exhanstive  Memoir  on  Orissa,  published  in  the  Asiatic 
Besearches  in  1822,  observes : — "  Major  Stewart,  in  his  History  of  Bengal,  places  an 
invasion  of  Orissa  by  the  Mussalmans  of  Bengal  during  this  reign,  tlyit  is  A.D.  1248.  The 
Chronicles  of  the  country  contain  no  mention  of  such  an  event.  I  have  not  Mi^or  Stewart's 
authorities  at  hand  to  refer  to,  but  strongly  suspect  that  he  has  been  led  into  an  error  by 
mistaking  some  word  resembling  Jajipur,  for  Jajipur  in  Orissa.  He  expresses  himself 
thus :  '  In  the  year  614  (a.i>.  1243),  the  B^a  of  Jagepur  (Orissa)  having  given  some  cause 
of  offence,  Toghan  Khan  marched  to  Ketasun,  on  the  frontier  of  Jagepur,  where  he  found 
the  army  of  the  Raja  had  thrown  up  intrenchments  to  oppose  him'.  .  .  •  Now,  in  the 
first  place,  Jajipur  was  never  a  separate  principality,  as  here  described ;  and  there  is  no 
such  place  in  Orissa  as  Ketasim.  Ferishtah  is  altogether  silent  on  this  subject  in  his 
history  of  Bengal,  but  in  his  general  history  he  ascribes  the  siege  of  Gour,  in  the  very  year 
in  question,  to  a  party  of  Mog^  Tartars  who  had  invaded  Bengal  by  way  of  Chitta,  Thibet, 
etc  Bow's  mistake  of  a  similar  nature  is  scarcely  worth  noticing.  He  makes  Sultan 
Balin  pursue  the  rebel  Toghral  into  Jignagar  (a.d.  1279),  which  he  calls  Orissa,  whereas 
it  is  evident  from  the  mention  of  Sunargaon  as  lying  on  the  road,  that  Jsjnagar  is  some 
place  beyond  the  Ganges." — Stirling,  As.  Res.  xv.,  p.  274. 

It  seems  to  have  escaped  Mr.  Stirling's  notice,  that  Stewart  had  already  corrected  his 
own  error  in  speaking  of  "  Jagepore"  as  "  Orissa,"  pp.  61  and  65,  by  placing  that  town  in 
its  proper  position  in  "  Tipperah,"  in  a  later  passage  (p.  70) ;  and  he  further  improved 
upon  his  advanced  knowledge  by  saying  in  a  note,  at  p.  72,  **  Jagenagur  is  said  to  have 
been  a  town  in  Orissa,  near  Cuttack ;  but  thb  passage  proves  it  to  have  been  situated  on 
the  eastern  side  of  the  Burhampooter.  The  Jagenagar  mentioned  by  Ferishtah  should  have 
been  written  Jagepore."  [?]  Stewart,  Hist  Bengal,  p.  72.  Dow,  i.  202  (4to.  edit).  Briggs 
i.,  260.     See  also  Chronicles  of  Pathin  Kings,  p.  121. 

t  Cf.  Elpliinstone  (new  edit  by  Professor  Cowell),  p.  877.  Elliot,  Muhammadan 
Historians  u^  pp.  264,&44r  Dr*  Lee's  Ibn  Ba^t^h,  Oriental  Tr.  Fund,  p.  97.    Firishtah 
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No.  6.    saver.    Size,  81.    Weight,  165  grs.  a.h.  617. 

(2  specimenB.) 

Hetebse. 


Obyebse. 


4:r 


Margin — ^  &CJf  %^  «,^ 

No.  6.  Silver.    Size,  8.    Weight,  169.  (Coarse  badly  formed  legends). 

A.H.  617.  (2  specimens.) 


I.  Obvebse. 


Kevebse. 

aUi   Jit  A/J   Jf 

Margin —  ^  aS^I  s^  ««2/^ 


No.  6a.    Variety.     One  example  gives  the  altered  marginal  reading  of 

«• 
Al  Na^ir  li-din  Illah  was  invested  in  the  Khilafat  in  a.h.  575,  and 

died  on  the  1st  Shawwal,  a.h.  622  (5th  October,  1225,  a.i>.).     Bar  Hebrseus, 

Ahulfaraj,  pp.  269-301.     Ibn  Asir,  p.  285,  fixes  his  death  at  the  end  of 

Bamazan.     Price,  Mnhammadan  History,  ii.,  210. 

The  tenor  of  the  legends  of  the  consecutive  issues  of  A.H.  617  disclose 

an  increasing  confidence  in  his  own  power  on  the  part  of  Qkiyds-ud-din  ^Itoaz, 

in  the  addition  made  to  his  previous  titles,  and  in  the  assimiption  of  the 

superlative  Al  A^zam,  "  the  highest,*'  as  the  prefix  to  the  Al  Sultdn  in 

place  of  the  heretofore  modest  adjective  of  Al  Mv^azzamy  '*  the  great."* 

BovAa^  Persian  Text^  L,  p.  122.    Badaoni,  Calcutta  Persian  Text^  p.  88.    Tabaqit  i 
Nifiri,  Calcutta  Persian  Text»  pp,  157,  163,  199,  243,  245. 

•  Altanuh  himself  seems  to  have  been  indifferent  to  this  distinction,  but  its  importaaoe 
is  shown  in  the  early  coinage  of  Muhammad  bin  Sam,  who  invariably  reserves  the  super- 
lative prefix  for  his  reigning  brother,  while  he  limits  his  own  claims  to  the  virtually  com- 
parative ^^Juu^f .    And  fiurther  to  mark  these  gradations,  he  prominently  adopts  the  higher 

title  aAer  his  brother's  death.    ChronideB  of  Fathin  Kings,  pp.  12,  18, 14. 
Antiqua,  pL  xx.,  figs.  29,  35. 
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Here,  for  the  first  time  in  this  series,  we  meet  with  the  official  or  regnant 
designation  of  the  Khalifah  of  Baghd4d,  who  has  hitherto  been  referred  to 
by  the  mere  generic  title  of  *'  Commander  of  the  Faithful." 

It  would  appear  from  this  innovation,  as  if  Ghijis-ud-din  had  already,* 
indirectly,  put  himself  in  communication  with  the  Pontifical  Court  at 
Baghdad,  with  a  view  to  obtaining  recognition  as  a  sovereign  prince  in  the 
Muslim  hierarchy, — ^a  further  indication  of  which  may  possibly  be  detected 
in  the  exceptional  insertion  of  the  month  in  addition  to  the  ordinary  year  of 
issue  on  the  margin  of  No.  6a. ;  a  specification  which  will  be  found  more 
fully  developed  in  the  succeeding  mintages,  where  it  admits  of  an  explanation 
which  is  not  so  obvious  or  conclusive  in  this  instance. 

No.  7.  Silver.  Size,  9.  Weight,  169  grs.  H.  x.,  fig.  6.»  Bated 
2()th  of  Babi'  ul  akhir,  a.h.  620.     (7  specimens.) 


Obtebss. 


EZVXBSE. 

sdJ\  ^^^  ^liJf 

Margin  —  izHj^^^  ^J^t  i/ 

No.  7a.  Variety.  Weight,  165  grs.  Coin  of  the  same  date  and 
similar  character,  which  transfers  the  complete  name  of  ^Jh^  into  the  third 
line  ;  the  dubious  prefix  to  the  second  ^:;i^^\  >  ^ioJJ  reads  more  asj*^,  while 
the  suggested  ««xj,  above  given,  appears  asy^. 

If  the  preceding  coins  had  left  auy  doubt  as  to  Ghiyas-ud-din's 
designs  in  regard  to  the  assumption  of  sovereign  power,  the  tenor  of  the 
legends  on  Nos.  7  and  7a,  would  conclusively  set  that  question  at  rest. 
Here,  not  content  with  the  recently-arrogated  title  of  ^J»*3fl  e)Ulai-*J|,  we  find 
him  calling  himself "  Sulfdn  of  Sulfdm,''  by  direct  appointment  of  the 

*  See  also  Manden,  No.  dcclvii,  p.  664.  There  are  two  ooixu  of  this  type  in  hU 
ooUection  in  the  British  Mtueum.  Marsden  remarks,  "  The  date  of  this  coin,  the  earliest 
of  those  belonging  to  the  princes  who  governed  Bengal  in  the  name  of  the  Kings  of  Dehli, 
but  who  took  all  opportunities  of  rendering  themselves  independent*  is  expressed  distinctly 
in  words.  ....  The  titles  and  patronymics  of  the  Sultan  by  whom  it  was  struck 
are  for  the  most  part  illegible;  not  so  much  from  obliteration,  as  from  the  original 
imperfect  formaUon  of  the  characters." 
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Khalifah,*  associated  with  which  is  the  entry  of  a  specific  date,  with  the  still 
more  unusual  definition  of  the  day  of  the  month,  which  is  preserved  constant 
and  unTaried  throughout  the  entire  issue.  More  remarkahle  still  is  the 
ahnormal  departure  from  the  conventional  form  of  coin  l^ends,  in  the 
omission  of  the  preliminary  "  Al  Sulfdn,^'  and  the  ahrupt  introduction  of 
the  regnal  title  of  the  once  prohational  Susdm-ud-din,  under  his  more 
amhitious  designation  of  Ohti/dS'^'din.  In  short,  the  entire  drift  of  the 
altered  superscription  points  to  an  intentional  reproduction  of  some  formal 
phraseology,  such  as  would  he  eminently  consistent  with  an  official  transcript 
of  the  revered  precept  emanating  from  Baghdid. 

I  should  infer  from  these  coincidences  that  a  formal  diploma  had  by 
this  time  been  conceded  by  the  Supreme  Pontiff,  admitting  the  newly-erected 
kingdom  Bengal  within  the  boundaries  of  Isldm,  and  confirming  the  reigning 
monarch  in  possession,  with  added  titles  and  dignities.  The  date  so 
prominently  repeated  may  either  be  that  upon  which  the  patent  was 
originally  sealed,  or  more  probably  it  points  to  the  auspicious  moment  of 
the  reception  of  the  ambassadors,  who  conveyed  the  formal  document  and 
paraphernalia  of  investment,  at  the  Court  of  Lak'hnauti.  This  assignment 
in  no  way  disturbs  my  previous  attribution  of  the  inaugural  piece  of 
Altainsh,t  marking  his  attainment  of  the  like  honours  in  a.h.  626.  The 
very  concession  to  the  Bengal  potentate  possibly  led  his  once  suzerain  ta 
seek  a  parallel  sanctification  of  his  own  rights,  which  he  had  previously  been) 
content  to  hold  by  the  sword:  and  the  difficulty  of  communication  with 
Baghdad  over  alien  kingdoms  and  disturbed  frontiers  would  account  for  a 
delay  of  the  emissaries  on  the  one  part  and  the  othcF,  which  would  not  affect 
the  open  ocean  passage  between  the  mouths  of  the  Ganges  and  the  sea-port 
of  Ba9rah. 


•  The  term  ic^  tJ^  ^  of  fi^^ent  occurrence  on  the  early  MuBlim  coinages,  and  iir 
usually  associated  with  the  name  of  the  officeiv— whatever  his  condition — ^responsible  for 
the  mint  issues,  as  d^^A.\  ^^^^J^^  which  is  translated  by  Fr»hn  as  "manibu^*  {u  e,  curft 
et  operA)  Ahmadis  or  "  cuiante," — a  definition  accepted  in  later  days  on  the  Continent 
as  **par  lea  mains  rfe,  par  Us  soint  de,  etc.  In  the  present  instance  it  would  seem  to 
imply  a  more  or  less  direct  intervention  by  the  Commander  of  the  Fidthftil  himself  in  favour 

of  his  nominee. 

t  Initial  Coinage  of  Bengal,  J.RA.S.  ii.,  N.S.,  p.  164,  No.  1,  note  s  Chronicles  of  the 
Pathan  Kings,  p.  46.  Of  course,  this  exceptional  issue  wUl  now  have  to  cede  priority  of 
date  both  to  the  Bengal  coins  of  A.H.  614,  etc.,  and  likewise  to  the  northern  piece  of 
Altomsh,  No.  8,  which  must  be  taken  as  anterior  to  No.  10. 
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Coin  op  Altamsh. 

No.  8.  Silver.  Size  8^.  Weight,  168  grs.  Square  Kufic  characters, 
which  seem  to  belong  t»  Lahor  or  some  northern  Mint.*  PL  x.,  fig.  6. 
JL.H.  62* 

Reyebse. 


Obtebse. 

BeNOAIi    CourS  OF    AlTAMSH    STJBSEQITENT  TO'   TBE    BB-AS8EBTI0K    OF    HIS 

Imperial  Sway. 
No.    9.     Silver.    Size  8.     Weight,  161  grs.     Bengal  type  of  coia. 
A.n.  622. 


Margin^ —  5  ^j^i  l*^ 


Obtebsv* 


Betebse.^ 

As  in  Nos.  6  and  7,r— coins  of 
Ghiyds-ud-din,  with  the  name  of 
the  Khalifah  Al  Ndgir-U-din  Illdh. 
Margin — 

^ij|  dU  j^  ^^  f  w^l.  |<^ 


Altamsh  does  not  seem  to  have  found  it  convenient  to  proceed  against 
his  contumacious  vassal,  who  was  now  ready  to  meet  him  on  almost  equal 
terms,  till  a.h.  622,  when  the  coinage  immediately  attests  one  part  of  the 
compact  under  which  peace  waa  secured,  in  the  exclusive  use  of  the  name 

•  Chronicles  of  the  Pathfin  Kings,  p.  15.    PI.  i..  figs.  4—8. 

t  This  word  as  designating  the  coin  is  nnnsual ;  but  we  have  the  term  s^j^\j^^ 
for  the  Mint,  and  the  i^A  ^^j^y  etc,  as  the  ordinary  prefix  to  the  LcM\  or  zi^\  of  the 
Pathin  monarchs.  The  letters  on  the  Bengal  coins  look  more  like  »,^t,  which,  howcTer, 
does  not  seem  to  make  sense.  Fnehn  long  ago  suggested  that  the  word  s^j^  ought  to  be 
received  as  a  substantive,  especially  in  those  cases  where  the  preposition  y  did  not  follow 
it»  in  the  given  sentence,  as  a  prefix  to  the  name  of  the  mint  city. 

47  2  a 
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of  the  Emperor  of  Hindustan  on  the  money  of  Bengal.*  That  the  issue 
represented  by  No.  9,  proceeded  from  the  local  mints,  is  evident  alike  from 
the  style  and  fabric  of  the  pieces,  their  defective  metal,  and  the  uncouth 
forms  of  the  letters  of  the  legends. 

No.  10.    Silver.     Size  8.  Weight  168  gra.  (2  specimens.)  Fl.  x.,  fig.  7* 
A.H.  624. 


Obtebse. 


Beyebse. 


Margin —  ^U  «■£*«•  j  ^•xi/^  3 


Al  Zahir  bi-amrfllah,  the  Khalifah  whose  name  is  inscribed  on  this  coinr 
succeeded  his  father  on  the  2nd  of  Shaww41,  a.h.  622,  and  died  on  the  14th 
Rajab,  a.h.  623  (July  11,  1226,  A.D.).     Bar  Hebrans,  Abulfaraf,  p.  302. 

No.  11.  Silver.  Size,  7.  Weight,  167  grs.  Unique,  PL  x.,  fig.  8, 
A.H.  624. 

Square  area,  within  double  lines, 
following  the  pattern  of  some  of  the 
examples  of  Muhammad  Ghori's 
coins. 

The  words  e^b**>^'  j^\  mo 
inserted  in  the  interstices  between 
the  square  area  and  the  circular 
marginal  line,  as  in  the  Dihli  coins 
of  Bahram  Shah.f 


BETEBSEr 

Legend  in  the  area  as  in  the  last 
coin,  with  tiie  name  of  the  Khalifah 
Al  Zdhir. 


ej» 


f    W' 


«jU 


Calcutta  text»  pp.  163, 171. 
t  ChroiuGles  of  tho  Pathin  Kings,  p.  118. 
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It  might  be  supposed  to  be  an  open  question  as  to  whether  Ghiyas-ud- 
dfn  *Iwaz  or  NAyir-ad-din  Mahm{dy — the  eldest  son  of  Altamsh  and  his 
viceroy  in  Bengal — ^presided  over  the  mints  which  put  forth  the  coins  classed 
onderNos.  10  and  11.  As  regards  the  latter,  at  present  tfm^t^tf,  piece,  there 
can  be  little  doubt,  from  its  assimilation  to  the  ordinary  Dihli  models,  that 
it  formed  a  portion  of  the  revised  and  improved  coinage  of  the  south  after 
Mahmud's  defeat  of  Ghiyas-ud-dm  in  624  a.h.  In  like  manner,  the 
introduction  of  the  term  ^Jai^^f  on  No.  10,  as  a  prefix  to  the  title  of  Sulfdn 
Altamsh,  points  to  a  feeling  of  filial  reverence,  which  is  altogether  wanting 
even  in  Ghiyas-ud-din*s  repentant  manifesto  in  the  legend  of  No.  9. 
Mahmiid's  appointment  to  the  government  of  Audh  dates  from  a.h.  623,* 
and  the  tenor  of  one  of  the  narratives  of  Minhij  i  Siraj  would  imply  that 
he  proceeded  southwards  with  but  little  delay  ;  so  that  all  coins  bearing  the 
date  of  624,  with  the  name  of  Altamsh,  might  preferentially  be  assigned  to 
his  interposition,  more  especially  as  Ghiyas-ud-din  at,  and  prior  to  this,  period 
had  placed  himself  in  a  renewed  attitude  of  insurrection. 

Coin  of  Ndgir-ud-^in  Mahmud  Shah,  as  Viceroy  in  Bengal, 

The  administration  of  the  Bengal  mints  under  the  official  auspices  of 
Na9ir-ud-din  Mahmud,  as  developed  in  the  issues  Nos.  10,  11,  leads  up  to 
and  confirms  with  more  full  effect  an  identification  I  have  hitherto  been 
obliged  to  advocate  in  a  less  confident  tone — ^that  is,  the  attribution  of  the 
piece,  figured  in  my  '  Chronicles  of  the  Path&n  Kings,'  p.  81,  to  the  eldest 
son  of  Altamsh,  at  some  period  towards  the  close  of  his  brief  career.  With 
these  newly-discovered  evidences  of  his  overt  intervention  in  the  local  cur- 
rencies, the  transition  to  a  subuded  and  possibly  paternally-sanctioned  nu- 
mismatic proclamation,  in  his  own  name,  would  be  easy,  more  especially  if 
that  advance  was  made  simultaneously  with  the  effusive  reception  at  Dihli 
of  the  reigning  Khalifah's  earliest  recognition  of  Altamsh*s  supremacy, 
coupled  with  the  desirability  of  making  this  Imperial  triumph  manifest  in 
those  southern  latitudes,  where  other  dynastic  names  had  already  claimed  a 
prior  sanctification.f 

*  Persian  text»  180. 

t  Minhaj  i  Sithj,  after  completing  his  account  of  ]N'n9ir-iid-din'8  conquest  of  Ghiyas* 
nd-df  n  'Iwaz,  and  the  transmission  of  the  spoils  to  the  Sulfan  at  Dihli  oontinnes — 
»^  sjh  ^«x/|  ^^m  ^IJJ^  e^flc^  ii^\  s\^  ^\hjjj^  yy^  J 

(See  also  Elliot's  Historians,  ii.,  pp.  326,  329.)  The  Khalifah's  emissary  arrived  at 
Dihli  on  the  22nd  of  Rabi'-ul-Awwal,  (3rd  month  of}  A.H.  626,  p-  f  V^,  and  news  of  the 
death  of  N&^-ud-din  Mahmud  reached  the  capital  in  the  5th  month  of  the  same  year, 
p.  174. 
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Such  an  authorized  augmentation  of  the  Princess  state  is  rendered  the 
more  probable,  as  Altamsh  in  a  measure  shared  with  his  favourite  son  the 
honours  and  dignities  conferred  by  the  Khalifah,  and  simultaneously  extended 
to  him  the  right  to  use  an  umbrella  with  the  tint  of  Imperial  red.*  N&^ir- 
ud-din  Mahmud,  the  contemporary  biographer  remarks,  was  from  that  time 
looked  upon  as  the  recognized  successor  to  the  throne  of  Hindust&n* 
Equally,  afber  Mahmud's  premature  death,  his  father  still  so  held  him  in 
honour  that  bis  body  was  brought  to  Dihli,  and  enshrined  under  one  of  the 
choicest  domes  that  Eastern  Saracenic  art  could  achieve,  which  to  this  day, 
amid  its  now  broken  marbles,  stands  as  a  monument  of  the  virtues  of  this 
prince,  and  preserves  in  its  decaying  walls  the  remains  off  the  Jirst  royal 
tomb  of  the  slave  kings  erected  near  the  capital,];  on  the  shattered  entrance 
arch  of  which  we  can  still  trace  the  devotional  prayer  of  the  father  for  the 
soul  of  his  son,  whose  mundane  glories  he  briefly  epitomizes  as  "  King  of 
Kings  of  the  Elast,'*  implying,  in  the  conventional  terms  of  the  day,  all 
India  beyond  the  Ghagra. 

And  still  further  to  secure  a  contemporary  memento  of  his  lost  heir, 
j^ltamsh  conferred  the  same  name  and  title  upon  a  younger  son,  who,  in  his 

*  The  founder  of  the  Ghaznawl  dynasty,  tlie  Great  Sabuktigfn,  assumed  regal  state 
under  the  shadow  of  a  red  umbrella.  Altamsh's  ensigns  are  described  as  black  for  the 
light  wing  s^AM  &x*a^  O^Ij,  an<l  ^^^  f^r  the  left  wing  <JUj  tr"^  va»^Jtj  .  Mu'izz" 
nd-din  Muhammad  bin  Sam's  standards  bore  the  same  colours,  but  the  discrimination  ia 
made  that  the  hlack  pertained  to  the  Ghdrfs,  and  the  red  to  the  Turks,  p.  |  r  V.  GhiylU- 
ud-din  Muhammad  bin  Sim  used  hlack  and  red  for  the  two  wings  respectively,  p.  83. 
t  Inscbiption  oir  thb  Tomb  op  Sulta'n  Gha'zi  [Na'sie-ud-di<n  Mahmu'd]  at 

DiHLl',    DATBD  A.H.   629. 

^\3j  iJJU  ^* Jft  «1-£JlaU  ^♦lu«^»f  JioL.}\  *^jlfj|  ^\  «AA  *Uaj  j^ 

\^J\  ^^  c^i^ilW  e;l^-   *^^^»    ci^y   ii^^)i]   ji  ^^U/l  j^  iih  Jfe  ^» 


tl  ijUi-i  J  vjO^  ->  fr"^  ****^*^  i^  ^^  (^*^  «-^  «iS^-l  J  «J[,iii 

This  Tomb,  which  is  known  at  the  Maqbarah  of  Sulf&n  Ghazi,  stands  amid  the  nuns 
of  the  village  of  Malikpur  Koyi,  about  three  miles  due  west  of  the  celebrated  Qutb  Minar. 
A^ar-us-Sanadid,  Dihli,  1854,  pp.  23,  30  (Nos.  12,  18,  FacsimUe),  and  60  (modem 
transcript  revised).  See  also  Jounrnl  Asiatique,  M.  G.  de  Tassy's  translation  of  the  Urdii 
text ;  also  Journal  Archax>logical  Society  of  Dehli,  p.  57,  and  Hand-book  for  Dehli,  1863, 
p.  85. 

X  Rukn-ud-din  Firuz  Shah,  another  son  of  Altamsh,  who  for  a  brief  period  held  the 
throne  of  Dihli,  found  a  final  resting-place  on  the  chosen  site  of  Malikpur ;  and  his  brother 
in  deferred  succession,  entitled  Mu'izz-ud-din  Bahrdm  Shah,  followed  him  into  tlie  Tomb 
of  the  Kings  in  the  same  locality. — A^ar-us-San^d,  pp.  25,  2^.  Elliof  a  Historians,  iii» 
882.    Chronicles  of  Pathan  Kings,  p.  290. 
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turn,  was  deBtined  to  occupy  the  throne  of  Dihli  for  twenty  years,  and  the 
name  of  Na9ir-ud-din  Mahmud  was  perpetuated  anew  in  the  next  generation 
under  another  dynasty,  as  the  designation  of  Balban's  heir,  who  carried  it 
back  to  Bengal,  where  he  was  permitted  to  found  a  new  family  of  southern 
kings,  who  for  half  a  century  succeeded  in  maintaining  a  fitful  sovereignty^ 
seldom  disturbed  by  the  more  powerful  Sultans  of  Hindustan. 

No.  12.     Silver.     Size  8.     Weight,  163.1  grs.     Unique.   British 

Museum.     Vide  Chronicles,  p.  81. 

Obtebse.  Reyebse. 


JUL,  ^^  sU 


Al  Mustan9h'  billah  was  inaugurated  on  the  I4th  of  Rajab,  623  A.H.  = 
1226  A.D.,  the  same  day  that  his  father  Al-Zahir  died.     Bar   Hebrseus, 

p.  303. 

I  quote  in  illustration  of  my  previous  remarks,  the  legends  on  the 
special  issue  of  AHamsh  on  the  occasion  of  the  receipt  of  his  diploma  of 
investiture  in  A.n.  626. 

Wei^^ht  of  the  B.  M.  Coin,  164  grains. 

Obvkbsb—     aU)  Jy^j  j^s^  i}J\  SI  aJI  J 

Reveese — As  above,  in  No.  12,  with  similarly  formed  characters.* 

It  may  be  noted  that  on  a  like  occasion  of  the  reception  of  the  Egyptian 
Khalifah's  diploma  at  Dihli  in  744  A.H.,  Muhammad  bin  Tughluq  adopted  a 
similar  method  of  exhibiting  his  respect  by  introducing  the  pontiflTs  name 
on  the  coinage  to  the  exclusion  of  his  own. 

The  identification  of  the  individual,  who  styles  himself  Daulat  Shah 
with  many  high-sounding  prefixes,  on  the  subjoined  coin,  demanded  a  certain 
amount  of  patient  patch-work,  which  I  have  relegated  to  the  note  below.f 

•  Chronicles  of  the  Pathin  Kings,  p.  46. 

Jklmj   :u>T  Mfk^  Jy^  ^1-M.jo  crF^^  *iAU  Kb  ^-^  c^j,^  eH^^I 

II  A-Tjij  ^^^  J^  »a^*-  0^  ui^  ^"^jj^J  ^^y*  ^  ^^^  <y^ 
Text,  p.  t  VI* 
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Suffice  it  to  saj  tliat  Daulat  8Mh  hin  Mauddd  is  the  person  who  is  spoken 
of  elsewhere  as  Ikhtiy&r*ud-din  Balsa'*  Khilji,  and  who  appears  in  history 
on  the  single  occasion  of  his  possessing  himself  of  the  kingdom  of  Bengal 
on  the  death  of  Nil9ir*ud-din  Mahmud,  and  his  subsequent  suppression  and 
capture  on  the  advance  of  Altamsh's  forces  in  the  selfsame  year,  627  a.h., 
he  was  unwise  enough  to  record  on  his  unauthorized  coinage. 

No.  13.    Silver.     Size  9^.     Weight.,  168.   Unique.    Plate  x.,  fig.  9. 

A.H.  627? 

Obtebss.  Bevebse. 

Margin —  f^  Ai*»jj^  •  • 


^j;idJ|  J  Liixfl  ^j^  ^yi 
^yLbJLJf   JUuIii  JS0\^\ 


The  reading  of  c53^W  is  speculative  :  the  letters  ^\  are  distinct,  as 
are  also  the  two  dots  of  the  ^,  but  that  latter  itself  cskunot  be  traced,  and 
the  visible  remains  of  the  character  succeeding  the  ^\  are  more  like  ^J^ 
than  the  suggested  (jrj. 

^^•JoJf^lJ  v£lLo  iOfji  j\  iXJu  da«tj  J\y^  jk^,  ci^  v:^«»^I  u-^  «H*«»  vyl**^ 
Calcutta  Text*  p.  I  ir  ^  ^;J^il  j^^-l  '^J^  ij^  ^^  y  »y  V^  ^>*«* 
In  the  printed  text»  under  itiejlrst  Court  Circular  list  of  the  ^U^t  j  i^i^Lc  of  Sul^iin 
Shams-ud-din,  we  find  the  following  entry  /^H^  vJSLLo  ^«^r^5CM  ^^j^  I  <^d  in  the 
second  document,  purporting  to  be  a  variant  of  that  official  return,  we  read  tJsr^  Kli 
sLm^^^I  eH*^!  ^(AtoLt«Sil«  (pp.  I VV  and  t  V  a),  which  latter  version  is  greatl/improvcd 
by  the  Oriental  Lord  Chamberlain's  list  preserved  in  a  MS.  in  the  B.  M.  (Addit  No. 
26,189),  which  associates  more  directly  the  title  with  the  name,  and  identifies  the 
individual  as  ^  st&JJj^  ^;joJ|jUjuLt.SJlU. 

*  The  word  Balled  has  exercised  the  commentators.  It  may  be  found,  however,  in 
the  early  Ghaznawi  name  of  JaZ^a-tigin.  Ub  means  a  **  camel  oolt^'*  and  ^^^ 
is  "handsome." 
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Focahulaiy  of  the  Banpard  Ndgdi. — By  S.  E.  Peal,  Esq.,  Sihsdgar,  Atdm, 
(Continned  firom  Journal,  A.  S,  Bengal,  Part  I,  for  1872,  p.  29.) 

In  the  following  vocabnlaiy  k  represents  the  a  in  har  ;  &  stands  for  an 
as  in  nauglit ;  ai,  as  in  aisle ;  an,  as  in  loud  ;  e,  as  ^'  in  eight ;  e,uajn  ken  ; 
i,  as  in  hill ;  i,  as  eeisi  heel  ;  6,  as  the  o  in  not ;  o,  as  in  note;  n, as  iaJuU, 
and  u  as  00  iajbol. 


Abdomen, 

Able, 

Above, 

Ache, 

Acid, 

Across, 

Acute, 

Adder, 

Adze, 

Airaidf 

After, 

Aged, 

Air, 

Alive, 

Alike, 

All, 

Amber, 

Among, 

Ancestor, 

Angel, 

Animal, 

Ankle, 

Ant, 

Antelope, 

Ape, 

Arm, 

Armadillo, 

Arrow, 

Ashes, 

Astray, 

Atmosphere, 

Awl, 

Away, 

Axe, 

„    (dao). 
Babe, 
Back, 
Bad, 
Badger, 
Bag, 


v<5k. 
tuak. 
dinko. 
kak  (kuk). 
mak. 


arem. 


Bait, 

Bamboo, 

Bank, 

Banyan-tree, 

Bam, 

Bark, 


jun. 

i3ase. 

pu. 

Basket, 

vL 

Bat, 

ra. 

w 

pai  tu. 

Battle, 

arupd. 

Bead, 

vin. 

Beam, 

4r&ng. 

Bean, 

t&ve. 

Bear, 

pang  ve. 

Beard, 

nisa. 

Beat, 

h6i&n. 

Bee, 

4pu. 

Beetle, 

h^ang. 

Before, 

mail,  lit.  flesh. 

Bell, 

tchi  ding. 

Bellows, 

tzik  tz4. 

Belly, 

mai  ki. 

Below, 

sadk&Dg. 

Belt, 

tzak  or  chuk. 

Bench, 

ha  bit. 

Bent, 

san. 

Best, 

Ubu. 

Betel-nut, 

sam. 

Between, 

rang. 

Big, 

jan  mat. 

Bird, 

pan  tu,  pau  ha. 

Bird-cage, 

vi. 

Bitter, 

chang,  tchang. 

Black, 

n&sim. 

Blacksmith, 

takL 

Blanket, 

man  me. 

To  bleed, 

ran  vak. 

Blind, 

nitzung. 

Blindness, 

p^sSn. 

nyad. 

ahwak  turn. 

ngau,  mu. 

pung. 

pan  kan. 

Mtang. 

shdk  shi. 

apak. 

pak  pi. 

ran,  ron. 

lik. 

pang  lang. 

pia  sa. 

tchap,   chiq^. 

mim  pu. 

pit. 

n&nai. 

tchong. 

tatle. 

linglo. 

z^tpu. 

vak. 

hapang* 

rtip^. 

Ua. 

kum. 

hfinkti. 

kovai. 

hatdng. 

chdng. 

k. 

shokshAc 

ka. 

nu  naJc. 

chdng  lik. 

ni. 

adzi  le, 

d6k. 

mik  ddk  Id. 
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Blood, 

Blossom, 

Blue, 

Boar, 

BoU, 

Bone, 

Bone, 

Bough, 

Bow, 

Box, 

Boy, 

Bracelet, 

Branch,  (tree), 

Brandy, 

Bread, 

Breakfast, 

Breeze, 


Brick, 

Bridge, 

Brimstone, 

Bring, 

Broad, 

Broken, 

Brook, 

Broom, 

Brother, 

Brow, 

Buffalo, 

„    wild, 
Bug, 
Bull, 
To  Bum, 
Burial, 
Bush, 
Butterfly, 
Cable, 
Cake, 
Calamus, 
Calf, 

Camphor, 
Cane, 
Cannon, 
Canoe, 
Cap, 
Carcass, 
Cascade, 

Cat, 
Caterpillar, 


{ 


adzf. 

pui. 

nak  cbe. 

vik  la,  mai  la. 

ta. 

rzin,  orzan. 

b6ra,  ra. 

panchak. 

yantu. 

sbwdk. 

nausa,  man  si. 

kapsan. 

pan  kang. 

zti. 

in. 

kan  s&  b4. 

vin. 

rang  vin  le. 

sky  wind  makes. 

ba  QU,  earth). 

shai. 

^      I,- 

pau  he,  pau  hau 

kau. 

pak. 

sbwa  sa. 

bl^ji. 

&tai. 

kong  ra. 

\<xi. 

Itii  bing. 

ve  koL 

mai  hu,  bapang* 

van  sung  le. 

r^k  tua. 

pau  ka. 

pi  twak. 

ru. 

&n,  an. 

re. 

mai  bd  sa. 

8b€l. 

re. 

jan  td&. 

kw&  sfi. 

kohom. 

zi  le  {lit,  dead  is). 

ti  chong  le. 

(water  great  is). 

mia. 

tcbong. 


Cave, 

ba  kon. 

Centipede, 

pu  soi. 

Charcoal, 

m&k. 

Cheap, 

na. 

Cheek,  n. 

nav^m,  bomzron^. 

Chest, 

khA  tok.      [bird  ) 

Chicken, 

k  sa    (lit.   young 

Chief, 

vang  hum ,  vang  si. 

Chillie,  n. 

bing  b^. 

Chin, 

k&r4. 

Chunga  (Bamboo 
tube,) 

*  [  tun. 

Chrysalis, 

cbdng  piia. 

Claw, 

chakm. 

Clay, 

ba. 

Cloth, 

nl. 

Cloud, 

rang  shaL 

Coal, 

ha  nak. 

Cock, 

&  pang. 

Cold,     . 

dang. 

Come, 

pau  hi,  pau  be. 

Cord, 

ru. 

Com, 

tz&. 

Cost, 

lahi. 

Cotton, 

?^'. , 

Cough, 

abai  le. 

Countenance, 

tun. 

Cow, 

mai  hu. 

Crab, 

sban. 

Crack, 

bak  (bak  le). 

Crag, 

ba  bung. 

Creeper, 

ru  k4. 

Cricket, 

do  mo. 

Crocodile, 

kun  ki. 

Crook, 

kum. 

Crossbow, 

b&p. 

Crow, 

Aka. 

Cucumber, 

mai  kn. 

Cushion, 

kang  tai. 

Cut,  V. 

hut  ko,  bat  ko« 

Cymbal, 

«i. 

Dagger, 

Utsa. 

Damp, 

sbdn. 

Dance, 

^zai. 

Dancing, 

azai  le. 

Dark, 

nuk,  nak. 

Darkness, 

(  rang  nuk  le. 

\  sky  black  makes. 

Dart, 

ndhi. 

Daughter, 

a  phe. 

'  Dawn, 

sbom  sbdk. 
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Day, 

Dead, 

Deaf, 

Dearth, 

Death, 

Debt, 

Deep, 

Deer, 

Deity, 

Deluge, 

Demon, 


n 


Dense, 

Depart, 

Descend, 

Dew, 

Diarrhoea, 

Die, 

Dig, 
Dike, 

Dinner, 

Dish, 

Distant, 

Ditch, 

Don't, 

Dog, 

Done, 

Door, 

Dore, 

Drake, 

Drink, 

Drown, 

Dnim, 

Dry, 

Duck, 

Ear, 

Early, 

Earth, 

Earthen-ware, 

Earthquake, 

Eat, 

Eclipse, 

Edge, 

Eel, 

'^^^^ 
Elastic, 

Elbow, 

Elephant, 

Equal, 

Erect, 


tung  tft, 

na  ba. 

no  le. 

zi. 

td. 

zu. 

mai,  lit.  flesh. 

ha  rang. 

ti  chong  le. 

lun  pu. 

harang  mun  me. 

ping. 

pau  ha. 

ju  du. 

rang  phum. 

mong  chai  le. 

zi,  zi  le 

hi  ta  le.  • 

shwa  td  h&. 

po  sa  ha. 

kap  ku. 

antai  le,  atai  le. 

shwa  kun. 

tamuk. 

hi. 

mui  (mui  le). 

kahdk. 

&  shu. 

€l  pak  pong. 

ling. 

zile. 

sam. 

ran. 

&  pak  nu. 

na. 

rang  ai  le. 

pake. 

shi  le,  miti. 
8a  le. 
rang  phu. 
chungh  na. 
(  kan 

kii. 
laie. 
chak  lo. 
loak. 
tarn  vai« 
k  j6ng. 


Escape, 

pan  le. 

Evening, 

hang  shang. 

Ever, 

pang  vai. 
hut  zing. 

Exact, 

Expanse, 

man  kam. 

Extinguish, 

a  mut  le. 

Eye, 

mi. 

Face, 

tun. 

Fall, 

dat  le. 

False, 

man  pal. 

Family, 

horiem. 

Famine, 

na  le. 

Fan, 

rang  zep. 

Far, 

atai. 

Father, 

6pa. 

Feast, 

mi  tu  le. 

Feather, 

&koi. 

Fence, 

javat. 

Fern, 

tak  shoi. 

Fever, 

kak. 

Few, 

hi. 

Fig, 

puk  jak. 

Fin, 

nyck  kan. 

Finger, 

chaki. 

Finish, 

mui. 

Fire, 

van  (vun). 

Firewood, 

M. 

Firmament, 

rang. 

Fish, 

nya. 

Flannel, 

ni. 

Flat, 

tam  kak. 

Flea, 

tseli. 

Flesh, 

mai  i. 

Flint, 

van    hong   (fire 

stone) . 

Flood, 

ti  chong  le. 

Flour, 

kn,k. 

Flower, 

pua,  mai  pua. 

Flute, 

toa  pit. 

Fly, 

hat. 

Foot, 

chia.  • 

Footstep, 

chia  ting  m&n. 

Forest, 

r 

Foul, 

Frog, 

Ifik. 

Fruit, 

janjii. 

Fuel; 

Fur, ' 

mun. 

Gale, 

rang  tai« 

Gander, 

&  chong« 

Gate, 

k&  Mk. 
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Giant, 

Girl, 

Gnat, 

Go, 

Goat, 

God, 

Gold, 

Good, 

Goose, 

Grain, 

Granary, 

Grass, 

Grasshoppe  r. 

Great, 

Grief, 

Gum, 

Gun, 

Gunpowder, 

HaQ, 

Han, 

Half, 

Hand, 

Handle, 

Hard, 

Hatchet, 

Head, 

Heavy, 

Heel, 

Hen, 

High, 

Hill, 

Hinder, 

Hip, 

Hoe, 

Hog, 

Honey, 

Hornbill, 

Hornet, 

Horse, 

Hot, 

House, 

Hunger, 

Hurricane,  . 

Husbaady 

Hut, 

Instep, 

Iron, 

Ivory, 

Jackall, 
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ml  ch6ng. 

shi  ku. 

mun  kau. 

pau  la,  pan  ha. 

roan. 

ha  rang, 

sien. 

mai  mai  le. 

a  ch6ng. 

tzd. 

pung. 

hing. 

do  mo. 

chong. 

on. 

ta. 

jan  tua. 

kat. 

jun. 

ka,  ko. 

hat  (hut  le). 

chak,  chak. 

chang  ko. 

tiak. 

chang. 

khung. 

li  le.^ 

chidun. 

a  nu. 

tang  li. 

ha  pa. 

pai  ki. 

ke  rong. 

ha. 

vak  \k, 

na  ti  (bee-water). 

Srza. 

lim. 

m4n. 

kam. 

ham  (  humm). 

vok  no  le. 

stomach  nothing  is. 

rang  chai. 

hasam  pa. 

pam. 

chi  tok. 

idn. 

loak  vi. 

elephant  tooth. 

hian. 


Javelin, 

p&. 

Jaw, 

ka. 

Joint, 

tsa  v4t. 

Jump, 

pat. 

Jungle, 

pau. 

Kid, 

roan  s^. 

King, 

vang  ham. 

Kitten, 

mia  sd. 

Knee, 

chi  kuL 

Knife, 

bit  sa 

Knot, 

lung  k&. 

Knuckle, 

chaki. 

Ladder, 

chi  tung. 

Lake, 

nuanu  ji. 

Lance, 

chi  6p  ai  le. 

Large, 

chong,  chong  le. 

Lazy, 

huruk. 

Lead, 

j^tang. 

Leaf, 

pan  chak,  lit.  tree- 

hand. 

Leech, 

vat. 

I'eg, 

cbia. 

Leopard, 

tzanak,  chdnak. 

Lift, 

pai  pau  le. 

Lightning, 

rang  dung  le. 

Lizard, 

hat,  haat,  pelo  P 

Locust, 

kak. 

Long, 

lale. 

Loose, 

nai  U. 

Lost, 

ma  li. 

Loud, 

dI  &  lung. 

Low, 

hILtang. 

Mad, 

bo  le. 

Man, 

mi. 

Many, 

tai  hu  le. 

Mat, 

dam. 

Meat, 

mail. 

Medicine, 

hing. 

Middle, 

hotan. 

Milk, 

tzam  ti. 

Mire, 

hatam. 

Mist, 

rang  phum. 

Mole, 

tcha  tchu,  tu  pa. 

Molasses, 

nam  sing. 

Monkey, 

mai  nak. 

Month, 

k  chang. 

Moon, 

ISnu. 

More, 

&ta. 

Mother, 

a  nu. 

Mouth, 

tiin. 

Mud, 

ha  tarn. 
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NaO, 

chakfn. 

Samber  deer, 

tch6k. 

Narrow, 

tik. 

Same, 

tain  ri. 

Navel, 

sung. 

Sand, 

sak. 

Neck, 

dinku. 

Seed, 

hatung. 

Needle, 

mat  koi. 

Sharp, 

4n&. 

Nest, 

k  za]^. 

Shell, 

kaptung. 

New, 

haz  an. 

Short, 

tilt,  tut  le. 

Night, 

(  rang  nak. 
\  sky  black. 

Shoulder, 

swa  kong. 

Shrew, 

tsa  tsu. 

No, 

man  tai  le. 

Sick, 

kak. 

North, 

nga. 

Silent, 

dftng. 

Nose, 

n&kung 

Silk, 

shong. 

Not, 

man. 

Silver, 

ngung. 

Old, 

haz  &ig. 

Sister, 

k  n4. 

Otter, 

ra  rom. 

Skin, 

kan. 

Path, 

lam. 

Sky, 

rang. 

Perpendicular, 

^;ong. 

Sleep, 

mik  nu,  mik  nu  le. 

S«' 

vak. 

» 

zip,  zip  le. 

Pigeon, 

ya. 

SUp, 

nan. 

Plantain, 

nga. 

Small, 

hi  le. 

Point, 

j^ng- 

Smoke, 

van  kut. 

Pond, 

tl  kut. 

Snake, 

pu. 

Porcupine, 

&zi. 

Soft, 

nai. 

Porpoise, 

teit? 

Son, 

ko  sa. 

PuU, 

lin  pau  he. 

Sour, 

tsinanu 

Quail, 

&  muk. 

Spear, 

P*; 

Quick, 

kiki. 

Spider, 

mak. 

Rain, 

rang  vat. 

Spirit, 

zu. 

To  Ram, 

rang  vat  le. 

Squirrel, 

■d  rut. 

Rat, 

ju,  zu. 

Star, 

litzu. 

Raven, 

&la. 

Stay, 

tamuk. 

Raw, 

kr&nz. 

Steel, 

j4ntu. 
l6ng. 

Red, 

khi. 

Stone, 

Rhinoceros, 

mai  nu. 

Stop, 

t&muk,  zakaL 

Rice,  as  grain, 

tza. 

Storm, 

rang  chai  le. 

„    husked, 

vong. 

Straight, 

jan^  mai. 

„    boiled, 

sa. 

Straw, 

tasa. 

Ripe, 

jum. 

Stream, 

swaka. 

River, 

shwa  ko. 

Sunshine, 

rang  han. 

„    small, 

shwa  nu. 

Sweet, 

ti. 

Road,  large, 

lum,  lum  twa. 

Take, 

pau  tu. 

„     small, 

lum  nu. 

Tank, 

tikut. 

Rock, 

Idng. 

Thick, 

tat. 

Roof, 

ham  tok. 

Thin, 

t- 

Root, 

pan  ting. 

Thirst, 

Rope, 

ru. 

Thorn, 

huk. 

Rum, 

ziu 

Throat, 

din  ku. 

Rust, 

yan,jan. 

Thunder, 

rang  dung. 

Sago, 

zi. 

Tiger, 

tchanu,  c^aniL 

»  large, 

z6k. 

Tight, 

chuk  le. 

Salt, 

hdm. 

Tobacco, 

ha  hing. 
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To-day, 

Toe, 

To-morrow, 

Tongue, 

Tooth, 

Tough, 

Tree, 

Tribe, 

Truce, 

True, 

Unable, 

Vegetable, 

ViUage, 

Waist, 

Wait, 

Water, 

Wax, 

Weasel, 

Weed, 

Well, 

Wet, 

What? 

Wind, 

Wolf, 

Woman, 

Wool, 

Wrist, 

Yam, 

Yes, 

Young, 

1. 

2. 

8. 

4. 

5. 

6. 

7, 


«ni. 

chiki. 

nai  ni. 

l^. 

va. 

kai. 

pan. 

nok, 

mimul. 

hotzin^. 

mun  tuak. 

sul. 

ting  kong. 

kU  da. 

tamuk. 

ti.^ 

mu. 

k  kan. 

pau. 

tikal. 

kah  le. 

tern. 

vin. 

shan. 

shi  ku. 

roan  mil. 


chak 


(lo 


tong. 
tai  le. 


(ding. 


sa. 
e  t6,  t&. 
a  ni,  ni. 
a  jam,  jum. 
a  If,  U. 

a  ga,  ga. 
a  rok,  rok. 
a  nat,  nut. 


8. 

9. 
10. 
Come, 
Go, 
PuU, 
Lift, 
Take, 
Bring, 

Bring  water, 
Bring  fire, 
Bring  fuel. 


a  chut,  chut. 
a  ku,  ku. 
a  bn,  bn. 

pau  hf. 


w 


Bring  more. 
Bring  men. 
What's  that  P 
What  hiU  ? 
What  stream  ? 
What  tree  ? 
What  name  ? 
What's  this  ? 
How  large  ? 
How  far  ? 


What  making  P 
Why  ? 

Where  come  from  P  azaug  to  pia  P 

tern  tung  oi  pu. 


pau  la. 
lin  he. 
pai  ha. 
„  tu. 
la  he,  pau  he. 
tl  la  he. 
va  chup  hai. 
he  la  hai. 
ha  pau  hai. 
la  hai. 
mi  jen  hai. 
tem  avangP 
tern  hapa  ? 
tem  swakaP 
tem  pan  ai  P 
bilam  an  pu. 
hai  tem  ai  P 
avat  chong  pu. 
dvat  ta  tai  pu. 
abat  ta. 
tem  zing  pu  P 
tem  mok  pu. 


»        »         » 
Where  gone  to  P 

Are  there  deer  P 
Are  there  fish  P 
Yes, — good, 
No— bad, 
None, 
Cut  this. 
Throw  this  rub- 
bish away. 
Work  quick. 


o  ma  ai  o  manpu  P 

mai  te  ch&  P 

nya  te  ch4  P 

tai  le — mai. 

man  tai — man  mai. 

man  tai  le. 

hut  ko. 

avatko  vung  va. 
ki  ki  le. 


This  is  mainly  Banparil  Nag4.  Contiguous  tribes  often  have  so  many 
words  in  common  as  to  be  able  to  converse ;  while  in  other  cases  the  differ- 
ences are  so  great,  that  the  dialects  are  mutually  unintelligible. 

The  letter  r  at  end  of  a  word  seems  rare,  so  far  1  have  not  met  a 
single  case,  and  I  am  inclined  to  think  it  is  never  used,  inasmuch  as  all 
Assamese  words  used  by  them  that  so  end,  have  the  final  r  turned  into 
t,  as  khar  (gunpowder)  to  khat,  kapor  (cloth)  into  kaput,  &c. 
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The  letter  s  also  seems  to  follow  the  same  rule.  In  saying  mas  (6sh), 
they  say  mat,  and  got  for  gos  (tree). 

Some  words  are  very  widely  used  as  *  rang,'  which  appli^  to  most 
atmospheric  phenomena,  and  may  even  be  traced  in  their  word  for  *  god' 
and  *  devil\  Naga  ideas  of  Divine  persons  being  very  limited,  the  same 
word  that  stands  for  *  devil*  also  serves  for  *  god.'  Indeed  their  god 
at  best  is  a  local  and  generally  malignant  sprite,  who  can  be  propitiated 
by  small  presents  of  eatables. 

The  word  '  mai'  is  very  generally  used  as  prefix  to  names  of  animals.  The 
word  good  seems  derived  from  this  source,  and  it  is  equally  suggestive 
to  note  that  the  word  for  sweet,  ti,  means  also  water. 

Generally  speaking,  Banpara  Naga  is  as  monosyllabic  as  it  can  be, 
and  in  speech  is  cut  up  short  and  jerky,  especially  when  they  are  excited. 
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On  DiPPEBENTiAi  Galtanometebs, — 

hy  LOXTM  SCHWEHDLEB. 

(Continued  from  page  152,  Vol.  XLI,  Part  IT,  1872.») 
The   first  part  of  this  investigation    concluded    with  the   following 
question : 

What  ffejteral  condition  must  he  fulfilled  in  the  construction  of  any 
differential  galvanometer  in  order  to  make  a  simultaneous  maximum  possi- 
ble with  respect  to  an  alteration  of  external  resistance  in  either  of  the 
differential  branches  ? 

To  answer  this  question,  it  will  be  necessary  to  remember,  that  the 
condition  of  a  simultaneous  maximum  sensitiveness  at  or  near  balance  was 
expressed  by  3  equations,  namely, — 
jw—g)  {w'^g'^^-fiw^-w'-^g'  —  g)  ^  2(y  +  t^-f/)  ^^ 

^  ^    ^'9  "^^g^g'-'—f- 

and 

y'  +  W— ;)^'(y +  t(7)  =0  I 

g  and  g'  being  the  resistances  of  the  two  differential  coils,  \o  and  w'  the  two 
resistances  at  which  balance  actually  arrives,  f  the  total  resistance  in  the 
battery  branch,  and|?  an  absolute  nimiber  expressing  what  was  termed  the 

•  Bead  before  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal,  6th  March,  1872. 
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**  mechanical  a/rrangemen^'*  of  the  differential  galvanometer  under  consider- 
ation. 

By  these  three  equations,  which  are  independent  of  each  other,  y,  y * 
and  f  can  be  expressed  in  terms  of  tr,  w'  and  f. 

By  equation  I  we  have  at  or  very  near  balance  : 

»  = -^^ -—,  which  value  substituted  inequations  II  and  II' 

gives  : 

jw  —  g)  {lo'^^g^^fixo-^-io'^rg'—g^  ^   2  (y  +  i^  +  /)  ^^ 

and 

ixo'—g')  (w-\^g)'¥f(tv  +  w^  +  g  —  g^^   2(y^  +  «^^+/)  ^^^ 

(y  +«^)  {9'—^')9  (y— «?)  (y'+«^0 

and  from  these  two  equations  g  scndg'  may  be  developed. 

This  is  best  done  by  subtracting  equation  II  from  equation  II'  wh^ 
after  reduction  we  get ; — 

{w'g  —  wg'){io'g^wg^-^gg'+tDw')=—f(g+g'  +  tc  +  w'){w'g—icg') 

III 

Now  it  must  be  remembered,  that  with  respect  to  our  physical  problem, 
/,  w,  w\  g  and  g'  represent  nothing  else,  but  electrical  resistances,  and  that 
they  have,  therefore,  to  be  taken  in  any  formula  as  quantities  of  the  same 
sign  (say  positive). 

Consequently  the  above  equation  III  would  contain  a  mathematical 
impossibility  (a  positive  quantity  equal  to  a  negative  quantity),  whenever 
the  common  factor  w'g — wg'  is  different  from  zero. 

In  other  words  equation  III  can  only  be  fulfilled  if  we  always  have  : 

w^g  —  tDg^=^0     V IV 

This  simple  relation  between  the  resistances  at  which  balance  arrives 
and  the  resistances  of  the  two  differential  coils,  expresses  not  only  the 
necessary  and  sufficient  condition  under  which  a  simultaneous  maximum 
sensitiveness  can  exist,  but  it  also  affords  an  easy  means  of  getting  at  once 
those  special  values  of  y,  g'  and  p,  which  only  solve  the  physical  problem. 

Substituting  the  value  of  either  g  or  y',  as  given  by  equation  IV  in 
equations  II  and  IF  and  developing  g  and  y'  we  have  : 

the  negative  signs  of  the  square  roots  having  been  omitted  since  they  would 

*  Bee  note  at  end. 
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obviously  make  y  and  y'  negative,  values  which  cannot  solve  the  physical 
question. — 

Further,  if  we  introduce  the  ratio 

y'      to' 

—  =  — ,  given  by  equation  IV,  into  equation  I,  and  develope  p  we  get : 

y  W 

P    = —  C, 

w 
This  latter  expression  shows  the  very  simple  relation  which  must  exist 
between  the  mechanical  arrangement  of  any  differential  galvanometer  and 
the  two  resistances  at  which  balance  is  arrived  at,  in  order  to  make  a  simul- 
taneous maximum  sensitiveness  possible. 

Thus  if  the  ratio  of  the  two  resistances  at  which  balance  arrives  is 
fixed,  the  mechanical  arrangement  p  cannot  be  chosen  arbitrarily,  but  must 
be  identical  with  this  ratio.  This  is  in  fact  the  answer  to  thQ  question  put 
at  the  beginning  of  this  paper. 

However,  the  meaning  of  this  result  will  be  made  even  still  clearer  if 
we  revert  to  equation  I,  by  which  we  have 

p4=^:±^'=c I. 

^  ^g  y  +  M7 

expressing  the  ratio  between  the  total  resistances  in  the  two  differential 
branches,  when  balance  is  established,  and  which  ratio  is  generally  known 
under  the  name  Constant  of  the  Differential  Galvanometer, 

Substituting  in  the  above  expression  I  the  value  of  ~  =  —  from  equa- 

if 

tion  IV  we  get  at  once 

-  =0  • d. 

to 

and  as  a  second  answer  to  the  question  put  at  the  beginnmg  of  this  paper 
we  have  therefore : 

A  simultaneotis  maximum  sensitiveness  with  respect  to  an  alteration  of 
external  resistance  in  either  branch  of  any  differential  galvanometer  can  he 
obtained  only,  if  the  constant  of  the  differential  galvanometer  is  equal  to  the 
ratio  of  the  two  resistances  at  which  balance  arrives,  and  this  clearly  necessi- 
tates that  the  resistances  of  the  respective  coils  to  which  w  and  w'  belong 
should  stand  in  the  same  ratio. 

The  general  problem  may  now  be  considered  as  solved  by  the  following 
four  general  expressions : 

W^  A 

s'^^-^a *• 
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»•  =a  —  e. 

^         to 

C  — -   d. 

to 


Additional  r&inarhs. 

In  the  foregoing  it  has  not  been  shewn  that  the  values  g  and  g',  ex- 
pressed by  equations  a  and  h,  must  necessarily  correspond  to  a  maximum 
sensitiveness  of  the  differential  galvanometer,  because  it  was  clear  a  priori^ 
that  the  function  by  which  the  deflection  is  expressed  is  of  such  a  nature 
that  no  minimum  yrith  respect  to  g  and  g'  is  possible.  However,  to  complete 
the  solution  mathematically,  the  following  is  a  very  short  proof  that  the 
values  of  g  and  y'  really  do  correspond  to  a  maximum  sensitiveness  of  the 
differential  galvanometer  under  consideration. 

Reverting  to  one  of  the  expressions  for  the  deflection  a^  which  any 
diflerential  galvanometer  gives  before  balance  is  arrived  at,  we  had : 

a^  a  K  rr^  A  and  as  the  increase  of  deflection  at  or  near  balance  is 

N 

identical  with  the  deflection  itself,  and  further  as  the  law  which  binds  the 

resistance   of  the  diflerential  coils  to  the  other  resistances  in  the  circuit,  in 

order  to  have  a  maximum  sensitiveness,  is  of  practical   interest  only  when 

the  needle  is  at,  or  very  nearly  at,  balance,  we  can  solve  the  question  at  once 

by  making  a°  a  maximum  with  respect  to  g  and  g\  if  we  only  suppose  A 

constant  and  small  enough,  and  as  K  is  known  to  be  independent  of  y  andy', 

/- 

the  deflection  cP  will  be  a  maximum  if  -r—  is  a,  maximum  for  any    con- 

N  ^ 

stant  A  (zero  included). 

Further  we  know  that  y*  =  Cy  which  value  for  y'  in  N  substituted  will 

make  the  latter  a  function  of  y  only  and  consequently  -^^  also.     We  have 


therefore  to  deal  with 

a  single  maximum  or  minimum,  and  according  to  well- 

known  rules  we  have  : 

da                   ^  dg        JJ 

dg^      2v^yN»      ^V 

and 

d\J            dY 
Y              U 
d'a              dg         ^    dg 

dg'  ^            V* 
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but 

da 

T'=^0    it  follows  that    U  =  0 

da 

d'a         IdV 

dg^~  y  dg 
Now 

'W V"^'*"^^-^}^^*-;^^'''^*'^     ^'^^    invariably 

d\]  .    ,         , 
positive,  it  follows  that  -^  is  invariably  negative,  and  as  further  Y  is  always 

positive  it  follows  finally  that  j-j  is  always  negative,  or  the  value  of  g  ob- 

da 
tained  by  equation  "-t-  =bs  0  corresponds  to-  a  maximum  sensitiveness  of  the 

differential  galvanometer. 

In  a  similar  way  it  can  be  shewn  that  the  value  of  g'  obtained  by  equa- 

da 
tion  rr  =  0  corresponds  also  to  a  maximum  sensitiveness  of  the  differential 
dg 

galvanometer. 

This  is  in  fact  a  second  and  far  more  simple  solution  of  the  problem. 
However,  it  is  by  no  means  as  general,  nor  does  it  adhere  as  closely  to  the 
spirit  of  analysis  as  the  first  more  complicated  solution. 

Ilffect  of  ShunU, — It  is  clear  that  the  introduction  of  shunts  cannot 
alter  the  general  results  as  given  in  equations  a,  h,  c,  and  d^  as  long  as  the 
shunts  are  used  merely  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  off  a  fixed  quantity  of 
current  without  in  themselves  having  any  direct  magnetic  action  on  the 
needle. 

However,  to  avoid  misunderstanding,  it  is  well  to  remember  that  in  the 
case  of  shimts  being  used,  the  values  to  be  given  to  w  and  w'  in  the  above 
equations  are  not  those  at  which  balance  actually  arrives,  but  those  at  which 
balance  would  arrive  if  no  shunts  were  used,  i.  «.,  the  resistance  at  which 
balance  is  established  when  using  shunts  must  be  multiplied  by  the  multi- 
plying power  of  their  respective  shunts,  before  they  are  to  be  substituted 
in  the  equations  a,  5,  c  and  d. 

Mechanical  arrangement  designed  hy  p, — The  condition  which  must 

be  fulfilled  in  the  construction  of  any  differential  galvanometer  to  make  a 

simultaneous  maximum  sensitiveness  possible  was  expressed  by 

9       to' 
o"  ™«  —      i c, 

^         to 

while  I?   = and  it  will  be  now  instructive  to  enquire  what  special 

m  n 

physical  meaning  equation  c  has. 
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By  m  was  understood  the  magnetic  effect  of  an  average  convolution 
(».  e,  one  of  average  size  and  mean  distance  from  the  magnet  acted  upon, 
when  the  latter  is  parallel  with  the  plane  of  the  convolutions)  in  the 
differential  coil  of  resistance  g,  when  a  current  of  unit  strength  passes 
through  it.  Similarly  m'  was  the  magnetic  effect  of  an  average  convolution 
in  the  other  differential  coil  of  resistance  g\ 

Further  n  and  n'  were  quantities  expressed  by 
U  =  »  v^y 
and  U'  =  n'  v'/ 

U  and  U'  being  the  number  of  convolutions  in  the  two  coils  g  and  g'  respec- 
tively. 

Now  we  will  call  A  half  the  cross  section  of  the  coil  g  (cut  through 
the  coil  normal  to  the  direction  of  the  convolutious)  and  which  section,  as 
the  wire  is  to  be  supposed  uniformly  coiled,  must  be  uniform  throughout. 

Thus  we  have  generally 

wherever  the  normal  cut  through  the  coil  is  taken. 

0  is  a  constant  indicating  the  manner  of  coiling,  either  by  dividing  the 
cross-section  A  into  squares,  hexagons  or  in  any  other  way,  but  always  sup- 
posing that  however  the  coiling  of  the  wire  may  have  been  done,  it  has  been 
done  uniformly  throughout  the  coil.  (This  supposition  is  quite  sufficiently 
nearly  fulfilled  in  practice  because  the  coiling  should  always  be  executed 
with  the  greatest  possible  care,  and  further  the  wire  can  be  supposed  practi- 
cally of  equal  thickness  throughout  the  coil). 

q  is  the  metallic  section  of  the  wire,  and  8  the  non-metallic  section  due 
to  the  necessary  insulating  covering  of  the  wire. 

Further  we  have 

y  =  U  --  where  h  is  the  length  of  an  average  convolution  and  X  the 

absolute  conductivity  of  the  wire  material  supposed  to  be  a  constant  for  the 
coil. 

Now,  for  brevity's  sake,  we  will  suppose  that  8,  the  cross-section  of  the 
insulating  covering,  can  be  neglected  against  £  the  metallic  cross-section  of 
the  wire. 

Consequently  we  have 

— -  ssss  U  (approximately) 
and  y  =  U  — 
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/ax 


similarly       n'  = 


•*•  n   ~  V  AX  &V 


But  using  wire  of  the  same  conductivity  in  both  the  differential  coils^ 
which  should  be  as  high  as  is  possible  to  procure  it,  and  further  supposing 
the  manner  of  coiling  to  be  identical  in  both  coils,  we  have 
X  =  X^ 


n>        /A'    h 


Further  we  know  that  if  the  shape  and  dimensions  of  each  coil  are 
given,  and  in  addition  also  their  distance  from  the  magnet  acted  upon,  it 
will  be  always  possible  to  calculate  m  and  m',  though  it  may  often  present 
mathematical  difficulties,  especially  if  the  forms  of  the  two  coils  differ  from 
each  other  and  are  also  not  circular.  This  latter  condition  is  generally 
necessitated  in  order  to  obtain  the  greatest  absolute  magnetic  action  of  each 
coil  in  as  small  a  space  as  possible. 

However  it  is  clear  that  we  may  assume  generally  that  the  two  coils 
have  each  an  average  convolution  of  identical  shape  and  pf  the  same  length, 
placed  at  an  equal  distance  from  the  magnet  acted  upon,  and  that  therefore 
the  magnetic  action  of  each  coil  is  dependent  on  the  ojunber  of  convolutions 
only. 

In  this  case  we  have  evidently 


n'  _    /A' 


and  as  p  =B  —   •  — 
^       n       m 

we  have  finally 
A'      w' 
A        w 
Equation  e  shows  at  once  that  imder  the  supposed  conditions,  i,  e,f 
when  the  average  convolutions  in  each  coil  are  of  equal  size  and  shape, 
the  wire  used  in  either  coil  is  of  the  same  absolute  conductivity,  and  that 
the  thickness  of  tiie  insulating  material  can  be  neglected  against  the  diame- 
ter of  the  wire : 
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The  mre  used  for  Jilling  each  eoil  muet  he  invariably  of  the  same 
diameter,  otherwise  a  maximum  sensitiveness  is  impossible. 

How  the  above  simple  law  expressed  by  equation  e  would  be  altered, 
when  the  given  suppositions  were  not  fulfilled,  must  be  found  bj  further  cal- 
culation, but  as  the  latter  is  intricate  and  a  more  general  result  is  not 
required  in  practice,  I  shall  dispense  at  present  with  this  labour. 

Special  D^erential  Galvanometers. — ^Here  shall  be  given  the  special 
expressions  to  which  the  general  equations  a,  b,  e  and  J,  are  reduced  when 
certain  conditions  are  presupposed. 

1st  case. — When  w  and  w\  the  two  resistances  at  which  balance  is 
arrived  at  are  so  large  that  f,  the  resistance  of  the  testing  battery  can  be 
neglected  against  either  of  them  without  perceptible  error.  Substituting 
therefore  y  =  0  in  equations  a,  and  J,  we  get : 

w 
^  =3   "• 

^'=3- '' 

and  the  other  two  remain  as  they  are  namely : 

©■  =—  e. 

^         w 

w' 

C  =— d. 

to 

2nd  case. — ^When  the  battery  resistance  f  cannot  be  neglected  against 
either  to  or  iv\  but  when  the  two  resistances  at  which  balance  is  arrived 
at  are  invaiiably  equak 

Thus  substituting  in  the  general  equation 


to  =  W^  =siW 


we  get 


y  =  ^'  =  y=«-!^  +iy4«;'  +  8/u;-Hr    a,h. 

j>*  =  l c. 

C  =1 d. 

Srd  Case. — ^When  the  conditions  given  under  1  and  2  are  both  fulfilled 
or  to  =  to^  =  to 

and  /=0 

then  we  have 

y=y  =y=  - «.i. 

p*  =  l    c. 

C  =1    ...; ^' 

The  very  same  result  which  was  obtained  by  direct  reasoning  at  the 
heginmng  of  this  paper. 
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Applications, — Though  the  problem  in  its  generality  has  now  been 
entirely  solved,  it  will  not  perhaps  be  considered  irrelevant  to  add  here  some 
applications. 

<  For  our  purpose  differential  galvanometers  may  be  conveniently  divided 
into  two  classes,  viz.^  those  in  which  the  resistances  to  be  measured  vary 
within  narrow  limits,  and  those  where  these  limits  are  extremely  wide. 

To  the  first  class  belong  the  differential  galvanometers  which  are  used 
for  indicating  temperature  by  the  variation  of  the  resistance  of  a  metallio 
wire,  exposed  to  the  temperature  to  be  measured.  As  for  instance,  C.  W. 
Siemen's  Resistance  Thermometer  for  measuring  comparatively  low  tempera- 
tures, or  his  Electric  Pyrometer  for  measuring  the  high  temperature  vn 
furnaces. 

It  is  clear  that  for  such  instruments  the  law  of  maximimi  sensitive- 
ness should  best  be  fulfilled  for  the  average  resistance  to  be  measured,  which 
average  resistance  under  given  circumstances  is  always  known. 

To  the  second  class  belong  those  differential  galvanometers  which  are 
used  for  testing  Telegraph  lines,  at  present  the  most  important  application 
of  these  instruments.  In  this  case  each  differential  coil  should  consist  of 
separate  coils  connected  with  a  commutator  in  such  a  manner  that  it  is 
convenient  to  alter  the  resistance  of  each  coil  according  to  circumstances, 
f.  e,,  connecting  all  the  separate  coils  in  each  differential  coil  parallel,  when 
the  resistances  to  be  measured  are  comparatively  low,  and  all  the  separate 
coils  consecutively,  if  the  resistances  to  be  measured  are  high,  Ac,  &c.,  ful- 
filling in  each  case  the  law  of  maximum  sensitiveness  for  certain  resistances, 
which  are  to  be  determined  under  different  circumstances  differently,  but 
always  bearing  in  mind  that  it  is  more  desirable  to  fulfil  the  law  of  maxi- 
mum sensitiveness  for  high  resistances,  when  the  testing  current  in  itself  is 
obviously  weak,  than  for  the  low  resistances. 

An  example  will  shew  this  clearer.  Say  for  instance  a  differential 
galvanometer  has  to  be  constructed  for  measuring  resistances  between  1  and 

10,000.     A  Siemen's  comparison  box  of  the  usual  kind  f  j    being     at 

disposal,  it  will  be  convenient  and  practical  to  decide  that  the  two  differen- 
tial coils  should  be  of  equal  magnetic  momentum,  from  which  it  follows  that 
C  as  well  as  p  must  be  unity,  or  in  other  words  that  the  two  coils  must  be 
of  equal  size,  shape  and  distance  from  the  needle,  and  must  also  have  equal 
resistances,  t.  e.,  must  be  filled  with  copper  wire  of  the  same  diameter.  The 
resistance  of  each  coil  is  then  found  by 

where  /  is  the  resistance  of  the  battery   and  w  a  certain  value  between 
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1  and  10,000,  the  two  limits  of  measurement.     The  question  now  remaims 
to  detennine  to. 

It  is  clear  that  the  law  of  maximum  sensitiveness  has  not  to  he  fulfilled 
for  either  limit,  hecause  they  represent  only  one  of  the  10,000  different 
resistances  which  have  to  he  measured,  hut  it  is  also  clear  that  to  fulfil  the 
law  for  the  average  of  the  two  given  limits  would  he  equally  wrong,  inasmuch 
as  the  maximum  sensitiveness  is  far  more  required  towards  the  highest  than 
the  lowest  limit.  We  may  assume,  therefore,  that  it  is  desirahle  to  fulfil  the 
law  for  the  average  of  the  average  and  the  highest  limit,  Which  gives 

w  =5=  7500     . 

against  which  the  resistance  of  the  hattery  may  always  he  neglected* 
Consequently  we  have 

y  =  -J  =  2500 

for  each  coil. 

Now  if  the  coil  he  small,  and  consequently  the  wire  to  he  used  for  filling 
it  is  thin,  the  value  y  =  2500  wants  a  correction  to  make  allowance  for  the 
thickness  of  the  insulating  material,  hy  which  y  hecomes  somewhat  smaller.* 

Before  concluding  I  may  remark  that  the  question  of  the  hest  resistance 
of  the  coil,  when  the  resistance  to  he  measured  varies  hetween  two  fixed  or 
variable  limits,  can  be  solved  mathematically  hy  the  application  of  the 
Variation  Calculus. 

*  These  expressions  for  g  and  g*  must  be  coirected,  if  the  thickness  of  the 
insnlating  covering  of  the  wire  cannot  be  neglected  against  its  diameter.  The 
formula  bj  which  this  correction  can  be  made  ida  given  by  me  in  the  Phiioaophioal 
Hagasine,  Janaaiy,  1866,  namely 

corrected  g  :szcg  ll  —  4  /g  in*  ) 

where  g  ^  the  mistanoe  to  be  corrected  and  expressed  in  Siemen's  Units, 


/  cttK 

and  m  =  8*  V   "To" 

8  ss  radial  thickness  of  the  insulating  covering  expressed  in  millimetres. 

c  ==  a  oo-efficient  expressing  the  arrangement  adopted  for  filling  the  available 
space  uniformly  with  wire.  Namely,  if  we  suppose  that  the  cross  section  of  the  ooil, 
bj  filling  it  up  with  wire,  is  divided  into  squares  we  have  cssii,  if  in  hexagons 
c  =s  3.4.  &o.,  &o. 

\  =  absolute  conductivity  of  the  wire  material  (H^  =  1  at  freezing  point). 

A  =  half  the  section  of  the  coil  in  question  when  cut  normal  to  the  direction  of 
the  convolutions,  and  always  expressed  in  square  millimetres. 

B  ss  length  of  an  average  convolution  in  the  coil,  and  expressed  in  metres. 
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Ok  the  LAITD-SHBLLS  op    PeNANO    ISLAl!n>,    WITH     DESCRIPnOWa     OP    THE 
ANIMiJiS  AND  ANATOMICAL  NOTES  ;  ^ort  s'econd,*  HeLICACEA, — 

hy  Db.  r.  Stomczka. 

[Bead  and  received  7th  Angnst,  1872.] 
(With  plates  I  to  III.) 

In  this  group  of  puhnoniferous  land-shells  I  shall  notice  twenty 
three  species,  helongingto  the  Zonitida^  Helicida^BulimidcB,  OlausilitcUB,  Phi-- 
lomycieUe,  Fupidcd,  Streptaxida,  Veronicellidcc  and  Vaginulid<B,  The  majori- 
ty of  the  species  are  new,  except  a  few  previously  described  from  the  neigh- 
bouring country,  and  on  one  or  two  of  such  commonly  distributed  species, 
as  are  Stenogyra  gracilis  or  Ennea  bicolor. 

Nearly  all  the  species  had  been  collected  with  the  animals  living,  and  I 
have  spared  no  pains  in  order  to  make  the  detailed  anatomical  account  as 
complete,  as  it  appears  desirable  for  a  correct  generic  determination. 

I  scarcely  need  to  mention,  that  on  the  whole  the  fauna  is  characteristi- 
cally Malayan,  the  same  fauna  which  extends  from  the  Philippine  islands 
through  Burma  and  Arakan  into  the  warm  valleys  of  Sikkim.  In  the  plains 
of  Bengal  it  mixes  with  the  Indian  fauna  proper. 

I  cannot  help  repeating  the  urgent  request  to  my  conchological  friends 
in  India,  that  they  may  favour  me  with  live  specimens  of  the  species  of  shells 
occurring  in  their  neighbourhood.  In  the  E.elicacea  especially,  the  anatomical 
characters  are  indispensable  for  a  correct  generic  determination,  and  without 
this  it  will  not  be  possible  to  obtain  a  natural  arrangement  of  our  terres- 
trial Mollusca. 

Fam,    Zoniticl89. 
KHTSOTAt  crMATiTiM,  (JBetuon).  PI.  i,  figs.  1-3  and  pi.  ii,  figs.  13-16. 
EeluB  Oymatium,  BensoD,  apud  Ffei£fer,  Novit.  Gcmcli.  I,  p.  68,  pi.  zvii,  figs.  1.2. 

Penang  specimens,  which  slightly  differ  in  the  height  of  the  spire,  (see 
figs.  1-3,  pi.  i,)  agree  in  ahnost  every  point  of  structure  with  the  type  shell, 
described  by  Pfeiffer  from  Lancavi,  a  small  island  situated  a  few  miles  north 
of  Penang.  The  increase  of  the  volutions  is  in  both  exactly  the  same,  the 
upper  side  of  the  whorls  is  marked  with  fine  oblique  rugosities,  the  lower  is 
spirally  striated ;  in  fresh  specimens  the  former  is  silky  brown,  the  lower 
olivaceous  brown,  the  inside  of  the  aperture  is  in  full  grown  specimens  cover- 

*  Oontimied  from  J.  A.  S.  B.,  for  1872.    Vol.  XLI,  pt.  ii,  p.  271. 
t  Albers,  HeUceen,  edit.  E.  v.  Martens,  p.  54. 
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ed  with  a  kind  of  a  nacreous  callose  layer.  The  only  noticeable  difference 
consists  in  the  narrowness  of  the  umbilicus,  its  width  being  in  all  the  Penang 
specimens,  which  I  obtained,  about  one  twelfth  of  the  diameter  of  the  shell, 
while  in  Benson's  type  it  is  only  one  seventh  of  the  same  diameter. 

The  species  is  found  all  over  Penang  hill  from  elevations  of  about  300 
to  2500  feet,  and  both  on  the  ground  as  well  as  on  trees,  but  chiefly  on  the 
latter ;  it  is,  however,  not  common,  and  adult  shells  are  indeed  extreme 
rarities. 

The  closely  allied  Bh.  densa,  (Adams),*  only  differs  by  a  slightly  small- 
er number  of  whorls,  the  last  being  much  wider.  Bh.  Chevalieri,  (Souleyet), 
differs  in  the  same  character,  though  it  has  the  umbilicus  of  exactly  the  same 
size  as  the  Penang  variety  of  cymatium. 

The  animal  is  stout  and  rather  short,  its  total  length  being  less  than 
twice  the  diameter  of  the  shell ;  the  posterior  part  of  the  body  is  the  shorter 
one,  and  above  rather  sharply  ridged  ;  it  ends  with  a  hu^e  gland  and  a  pro- 
jecting horn  above  it.  The  whole  body  is  uniform  more  or  less  dark  brown, 
laterally  btrongly  warty  and  obliquely  grooved ;  the  pedal  row  is  very  dis- 
tinctly margined  on  both  sides  with  an  impressed  line,  and  the  margin  of 
the  foot  below  it  is  broad,  smooth,  marked  with  alternately  brown  and  pale 
oblique  stripes,  si  as  to  give  the  appearance  of  a  variegated  fringe.  The 
eye  peduncles  and  tentacles  are  of  usual  proportionate  length,  dark  brown 
or  even  blackish,  the  latter  with  pale  tips.  On  the  whole,  the  general  colour 
of  the  specimens  varies  a  great  deal ;  the  young  are  mostly  pale  brown  with 
an  olivaceous  tinge,  while  in  old  ones  the  neck,  including  the  head  and 
pedicles,  become  almost  black. 

The  mantle  is  somewhat  paler  than  the  body,  its  edge  moderately 
thickened.  There  are  two  small  linguiform  shell-lobes  present,  a  right  one, 
just  below  the  inner  or  posterior  angle  of  the  aperture  of  the  shell,  thus  playing 
on  the  inner  lip,  and  producing  its  moderately  distinct  nacreous  and  callose 
structure.  The  other  lobe  lies  below  the  outer  periphery  of  the  shell  on  the 
basal  side  ;  it  projects  from  the  outer  end  of  a  rather  elongated  very  nurow 
fringe,  which  is  separated  from  the  edge  of  the  mantle  itself.  The  right  neck- 
lobe  is  entire,  thick,  rounded,  somewhat  freely  projecting  at  the  lower  or  umbi- 
lical end.  The  left  neck  lobe  is  divided  in  two  portions,  the  upper  elonoately 
rounded,  the  lower  much  narrower,  with  the  upper  end  somewhat  pointedly 
extended.  The  edge  of  the  mantle  which  secretes  the  umbilical  margin  of 
the  peristome  is  internally  considerably  thickened,  (comp.  pi.  ii,  fig.  13). 

I  have  not  been  able  to  see  satisfactorily  the  exact  structure  of  the  geni- 
tal system,  but,  as  far  as  it  could  be  examined,  it  appears  almost  entirely  to 
agree  with  that  of  Rhysota  semiglohosa^  figured  by  Semper.  There  certainly 
are  no  appendages  present — neither  on  the  penis,  nor  on  the  seminal  duct 
or  uterus. 

•  E.  V.  Martens,  Ost-Asiat.  Expedit.  p.  230,  pi.  10,  fig.  1. 
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The  jaw  is  smooth,  semilunar,  with  a  round  projection  in  the  middle  of 
the  concave  edge  ;  it  is  about  2.5  m.m.  broad. 

The  radula  is  comparatively  of  very  great  length.  In  a  middle-sized 
specimen  it  measured  7  m.m.  in  length  and  3  m.m.  in  breadth,  although 
one  of  the  ends  was  not  quite  perfect.  I  cotmted  106  transverse  rows 
and  about  141  teeth  in  each  row.  The  centre  tooth  has  a  comparatively 
short  point  without  any  lateral  denticles,  and  is  somewhat  smaller  than  the 
adjoining  laterals.  The  first  of  these  has  a  long,  laterally  bent,  rather  blimt 
projection ;  the  following  very  gradually  decrease  in  size  and  the  middle 
cusp  becomes  gradually  more  pointed  and  curved,  while  the  basal  plate 
decreases.  With  about  the  fiftieth  tooth  the  end  begins  to  become  bicus- 
pid, and  on  about  the  hundreth  tooth  on  either  side,  the  two  cusps  are  sharp- 
est and  best  developed. 

Semper  (Reisen  im  Archipel  der  Philipp.,  Vol.  Ill,  p.  68)  says  that 
Hhysota  does  not  possess  any  developed  shell  lobes  of  the  mantle.  In  the 
present  species  their  existence  is  undeniable,  and  still  all  the  other  charac- 
ters of  the  animal  and  shell  point  towards  the  greatest  relation  of  B.  cymatium 
to  other  typical  species  of  the  genus,  which  scarcely  would  have  any  meaning, 
if  it  were  restricted  in  the  sense  given  to  it  by  Semper.  I  very  much  doubt,  that 
all  the  species  with  polished  lower  surface  of  the  shell,  referred  by  Semper  to 
Mhysotay  have  no  shell-lobes.  How  then  do  they  produce  the  smoothness  of  the 
shell  ?  I  generally  found  shell-lobes  essential  for  that  purpose.  But  sup- 
posing some  of  the  species  really  had  no  shell-lobes,  this  would  be  no  sufiicient 
reason  for  excluding  any  other  species  which  possess  them  from  Wiysota  /  for 
in  Xesta  we  have  a  similar  mixture  of  forms  with  and  without  shell-lobes. 

Thus  the  only  anatomical  difference,  which  remains  to  be  considered  aa 
distinguishing  Bhysota  from  J^esta,  is  the  simple  form  of  the  genital  organs 
in  the  former.  How  far  this  character  is  really  reliable  for  generic  distinctions, 
is  a  point  by  no  means  easily  settled,  as  I  had  already  occasion  to  notice 
when  speaking  of  the  anatomy  of  the  two  species  of  SUala  (Conulema,  olim) 
(Joum.  A.  S.  B.,  Vol.  xl,  Ft.  ii,  1871,  p.  286  &c.),  S.  attegia  and  8.  infula. 

When  we  compare  the  characters  relating  to  the  presence  or  absence 
or  form  of  the  mantle  lobes,  we  meet  with  a  perfect  similarity  between 
Ithysota  and  Rotula,  The  distinction  between  the  two  merely  rests  in 
the  presence  of  an  amatorial  gland  in  the  latter  genus,  while  the  shells 
only  differ  in  the  upper  side  of  Rhysota  being  irregularly  corrugated,  and 
in  Botula  reticulately  striated,  or  transversely  costulated. 

In  speaking  of  the  shell  of  JRhysota,  Albers  gives  the  peculiarly  rugose 
upper  surface  as  one  of  the  most  important  characters  of  the  genus. 
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BoTULi.*  BiJtroA,  n.  sp;,  PI.  i,  figs.  4-7  and  pi.  ii,  figs.  16-18. 

B.  depresse  conoidea  et  suborbiculata,  vel  late  conica,  angustissime  urn- 
bilicata,  tenui,  cornea,  pallide  snccinea;  anfraotibus  5 '5  ad  6*5,  sutorft 
simplici,  8upr&  rare  filiforme  marginata,  junctis,  lente  accrescentibus,  in 
Buperficie  superiore  convexiuscnlis,  costnlis  transversifl  obliquis^  confertis, 
striis  spiralibus  confertissimis  ac  plus  minusve  distinctis  interseetis,  crispatulis 
sen  subgranulosis,  omatis  ;  ultimo  ad  peripbeiiam  acute  carinato,  ad  basin 
modice  infiato,  nitido,  sublaevigato,  striis  increment!  radiantibus  atque  alteiis 
spiralibus  sub-obsoletis  notato,  medio  cancaviusculo ;  apertura  angulatim 
semilunari,  paulum  obliqua,  labio  tenuissimo  viz  distinguendo,  labro  ad  mar- 
ginem  tenui,  neque  ezpanso,  neque  incrassato,  ad  insertionem  umbilicalem 
brevissime  reflexo  instructa. 


Dimensionet 

1  Tarietatum 

frequentinm : — 

Diam.  major. 

D. 

minor. 

Alt.  testsB. 

Alt. 

apertursB. 

Lat. 

apertuTBD. 

a.    14-5 

13-5 

110 

60 

7*6    m.111. 

6.    16-2 

150 

10*9 

6*6 

82     „ 

c.    17-4 

15*6 

120 

7-2 

9-2     „ 

d.   17-4 

160 

10-9 

70 

9-0     .. 

Diam.  mij.  speciminis  mazimi  18.8  m.m. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  measurements,  which  are  taken  from  the 
four  figured  specimens,  that  the  height  of  the  shell  is  very  variable,  but  the 
increase  of  the  whorls  is  very  nearly  quite  constant.  The  upper  convexity  of 
the  whorls  also  slightly  varies  ;  the  sides  of  the  spire  are  generally  nearly 
straight,  more  rarely  conspicuously  convex  ;  occasionally  the  peripherical  keel 
is  somewhat  projecting  above  the  suture.  The  ornamentation  is  characteristic- 
ally that  of  Botula,  reticulately  sculptured  above,  nearly  smooth  below.  The 
transverse  ribs  on  the  upper  surface  are  traversed  by  fine  spiral  lines,  which 
generally  only  produce  a  slight  undulation  in  the  direction  of  the  ribs,  some- 
times, however,  a  fine  granulation  is  formed.  As  regards  form,  the  present 
species  very  closely  resembles  the  Burmese  JEt.  anceps,  (Grould),  and  also  the 
South  Indian  jB.  Shiplayi,  the  first  has,  however,  the  upper  costulation  very 
fine  and  no  spiral  striie,  while  the  latter  has  both  much  stronger  developed, 
producing  a  granular  surface,  and  the  shell  is  also  more  solid.  The  third  very 
closely  allied  species  is  i2.  indicay  differing  principally  by  a  greater  width  of 
the  last  whorl,  aud  also  by  a  stronger  sculpture. 

*  Comp.  Jonm.  A.  8.  B.,  1871,  Vol.  z1,  pt.  ii,  p.  231.  The  name  BoUda  baa 
also  been  applied  in  the  AcTiNOZOA,biit  if  our  zoological  classification  shonld  make  snch 
rapid  progress,  as  it  has  done  lately,  it  will,  I  think,  in  no  long  time  be  almost  impos- 
sible to  find  new  names  for  the  generic  groups,  and  we  shall  be  forced  to  modify  the 
existing  rules  at  least  so  far  that  the  same  name  may  become  reapplicable  in  at  least 
the  five  or  six  principal  divisions  of  the  animal  kingdom.  A  f^irther  relaxation  of  the 
role  would  scarcely  prove  beneficial  and  would  hardly  be  necessary. 
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The  animal  of  the  Penang  species,  when  fnllj  extended,  equals  in  length 
about  twice  the  longer  diameter  of  the  shell ;  back  roundly  flattened  above,  foot 
posteriorly  obtusely  ridged,  terminating  with  a  large  gland  which  is  superseded 
by  a  small  horn  ;  pedal  row  very  distinct  and  the  edge  of  foot  below  obliquely 
striated.  The  general  colour  of  the  body  is  pale  or  livid  grey,  with  a  general 
reddish  tinge  when  fuD  grown.  A  pale  yellow  (in  young),  or  more  or  less 
distinctly  cinober  red  (in  adults),  stripe  extends  along  the  centre  of  the  back 
and  the  superior  ridge  of  the  foot,  the  former  is  bounded  on  each  side  by  a 
broad  black  stripe,  originating  at  the  base  of  each  peduncle  and  continuing 
to  the  mantle,  and  below  this  stripe  there  is  again  a  yellowish  or  red  line. 
The  posterior  red  band  is  only  edged  with  black.  The  sides  of  the  foot, 
both  anteriorly  and  posteriorly,  are  more  or  less  distinctly  variegated  with 
impure  black  and  tinged  with  red  ;  front  of  head  between  the  two  pedicles  and 
tentacles  with  a  black  spot ;  pedicles  and  tentacles  generally  greyish,  the  latter 
with  a  reddish  tinge,  and  with  pale,  rather  lai^e,  globular  tips,  the  former 
with  a  black  ring  at  the  base  where  the  longitudinal  black  bands  begin. 

The  mantle  is  moderately  thickened.  The  right  shell  lobe  is  entirely 
obsolete,  or  only  indicated  by  a  very  slight  extension  of  the  edge,  a  short  dis- 
tance below  the  upper  angle  of  the  aperture  of  the  shell.  Sole  of  foot  divided  by 
a  longitudinal  groove.  The  right  neck  lobe  is  large  and  extends  as  a  moderate- 
ly broad  fringe  to  near  the  retractor  muscle  where  it  terminates  with  a  free  end. 
The  left  neck  lobe  is  smaller  with  a  linguiform  free  outer  end.  The  lefl  outer 
edge  of  the  mantle  is  externally  also  entire,  like  the  right  one,  but  about  the 
middle  of  the  basal  portion  it  has  internally  a  distinct  lobe,  about  2  m.m.  in 
length,  which  in  its  situation  strictly  speaking  lies  between  the  shell  and 
the  neck  lobe  ;  but  as  it  becomes  reflected  with  its  edge  over  the  shell,  it 
has  to  be  regarded  as  the  representant  of  the  left  shell  lobe.  The  lower 
portion  of  the  left  neck  lobe  is  only  a  thickened  swelling,  extending  as  a  nar- 
row inner  rim  of  the  edge  of  the  mantle  to  near  the  umbilicus.  Both  the 
right  and  left  neck  lobe  have  a  large  black  spot,  in  continuation  of  the  later- 
al black  bands  of  the  back. 

The  general  anatomy  does  not  difler  in  any  essential  point  from  that  of 
S.  anceps,  as  briefly  noticed  by  me  in  Joum.  A.  S.  B.,  Vol.  xl,  pt.  II,  1871, 
p.  233,  pi.  xvii,  fig.  1. 

The  jaw  is  semilunar,  perfectly  smooth,  with  obtusely  rounded  comers, 
and  a  slight  rounded  projection  in  the  centre  of  the  concave  edge  ;  it  is  about 
1*5  m.m.  broad. 

The  length  of  the  radula  is  about  4'5,  and  its  breadth  above  1'5  m.m. ; 
it  is  composed  of  about  105  transverse,  nearly  straight  rows  of  teeth,  there 
being  about  121  teeth  in  each  row.  The  form  of  the  teeth  again  very  close- 
ly resembles  that  of  jRot  anceps,  (loc.  cit.).  All  the  points  extend  beyond 
the  upper  edge  of  the  basal  plate  ;  the  central  is  somewhat  widened  below 
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the  terminal  point,  contracted  in  the  middle,  hut  it  has  no  distinct  denticles 
at  the  sides.  The  laterals  gradually  hecome  more  and  more  turned,  and 
curved,  with  a  small  inner  and  scarcely  a  trace  of  an  outer  denticle ;  up  to 
the  20th  they  very  gradually  diminish  in  size,  then  a  very  slight  break  fol- 
lows, the  21st  being  somewhat  sensibly  smaller  and  first  distinctly  bicuspid 
at  the  tip,  while  at  the  same  time  the  size  of  the  basal  plate  has  much  dimin- 
ished, until  in  the  last  teeth  it  almost  entirely  becomes  obsolete  ;  the  two 
terminal  cusps  on  the  other  hand  become  gradually  more  and  more  equaL 

The  genital  organs  have  a  distinct  amatorial  gland,  possessing  near  its 
origin  a  large  globose  appendage,  internally  composed  of  an  elliptical  largely 
cellular  mass,  in  which  the  cells  are  concentrically  arranged  with  their  longer 
diameter  perpendicular  to  the  walls  of  the  ellipse.  The  posterior  part  of 
the  gland  is  filled  with  a  finely  granular  substance, — probably  calcareous 
particles.  The  vas  deferens  has  only  one  slight  enlargement  about  the  mid- 
dle of  its  length  ;  it  consisted  in  a  simple  thickening  of  the  walls,  but  I 
could  not  trace  any  calcareous  particles  in  it.  Towards  the  end,  where  the 
penis  is  lodged,  the  tube  is  widest  and  somewhat  curved,  but  there  are  no 
other  appendages,  or  calcareous  sacs  accompanied  with  a  flagellum,  present, 
auch  as  have  been  observed  in  many  other  species  of  Itotula, 

SlTA^LA*   CARINIFERA,   U.    sp.    PI.   i,   fig.    8. 

Testa  globose  conoidea,  cornea,  apice  obtusula,  angustissime  perforata  ; 
anfractibus  quinque,  gradatim  accrescentibus,  convexe  angulatis,  sutura  sim* 
plici  junctis,  transversim  minutissime  striolatis,  superis  infra  medium  carinis 
filiformibus  duobus  ornatis,  ultimo  ad  peripheriam  tricarinato,  basi  planate 
convexiusculo,  IsBvigato ;  apertura  semilunari,  verticali,  non  descendente, 
labro  extus  tenuissimo,  in  regione  columellari  paululum  reflexiusculo. 

Diam.  maj.  2*2,  minor  2*,  alt.  testae  2*  m.  m. 

S.ah. — *  Fenang  hill,*  in  foliis  Coffem  arabica,  specimen  unicum. 

The  animal  of  this  species  is  exactly  like  that  of  S,  infuloy  figured  in  pL 
xviii,  in  J.  A.  S.  B.,  Vol.  xl,  PI.  ii,  for  1871 ;  it  has  a  generally  pale  brownish 
grey  colour ;  but  having  obtained  a  single  specimen,  1  did  not  like  to  sacri- 
fice the  shell,  in  order  to  notice  the  internal  structure  ;  for  when  examin- 
ing these  little  species  one  is  by  no  means  sure,  that  he  will  obtain  from  a 
single  specimen  an  insight  into  the  whole  anatomy. 

The  present  species  is  closely  allied  to  the  Nilgheri  Selix  tricarinata. 
Blf.,  which  is  also  a  Sitala,  and  differs  by  a' more  depressed  and  broadly  coni- 
cal shape,  and  by  having  a  much  wider  umbilic\is. 

*  H.  Adams  proposed  this  name  for  Helix  infula^  Bens.,  as  type  (F.  Z.  S.  for 
1865,  p  408).  I  had  unfortunately  overlooked  this  reference,  when  I  proposed  for 
Benson's  attegia  (and  vnfula  and  a  fe^v  others)  the  name  Contdema,  whioh  moat  now 
be  regarded  as  identical  with  sitoZa  (J.  A.  8.  a,  xl,  pt.  II,  p.  236.) 
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Macbochulmxs*  stephoibes,  n.  sp.  PL  i,  fig.  9,  and  pi.  ii,  figs.  19-20. 

M.  orbiculata,  spira  depresse  convexiuscula,  basi  medio  concaviuscula, 
angustissime  perforata,  tenui,  succineo  cornea,  unicolore,  circa  umbilicum 
albescente  ;  anfractibus  sex,  lentissime  accrescentibus,  sutura  lineari  junctis, 
infi^  suturam  ang^tissime  adpressis,  nitidis,  fere  politis,  striis  incrementi 
transversis  minutissimis,  nonnunquam  fere  omnino  obsoletis,  notatis,  supra 
convexiusculis ;  ultimo  ad  peripberiam  fere  uniforme  convex©  ;  apertura  sub- 
semilunari,  vix  obliqua,  labio  per-tenui,  labro  simplici,  ad  basin  paiilum  si- 
nuose  producto,  ad  insertionem  umbilicalem  anguste  atque  breviter  reflexo. 
Diam.  maj.  11*6,  d.  min.  10'7,  alt.  7  ;  alt.  apert.  cum  perist.  4i'8,  ejusdem  lat. 
5'6  m.m. 

Tbe  nearest  ally  of  tbis  species,  as  regards  general  character  and  size,  is 
the  Andamanese  Macroch.  8tephu8,f  (Benson),  differing  from  the  present 
species  by  a  somewhat  more  depressed  form  and  by  having  the  sides  of  the 
spire  nearly  straight  or  slightly  concave,  but  not  convex.  Macroch.  hyali- 
na,X  Martens,  is  also  very  closely  allied,  it  is  a  larger  shell  and  with  a  more 
rapid  increase  of  the  volutions,  the  difference  between  the  smaller  and  larger 
diameters  being  2*5  m.m.  In  Burma  and  Sikkim  several  other  allied  forms 
occur,  such  as  M,  hypoletica^  patane,  petasiis,  &c.,  but  they  are  all  smaller 
and  more  depressed  shells. 

The  species  is  rare  ;  I  found  a  single  live  specimen  and  half  a  dozen 
of  old  shells  at  the  base  of  Fenang  hill,  about  300  feet. 

The  animal  is  long  and  very  slender,  blackish  grey  above  and  on  the 
pedicles,  paler  at  the  sides  of  the  foot,  which  has  a  long  and  thin  horn  above 
the  tail  gland.  Both  shell  and  neck  lobes  are  well  developed,  the  right  ones 
larger  than  the  respective  left  ones.  The  two  shell  lobes  are  linguiform, 
and  the  right  one,  when  fully  expanded,  covers  almost  half  of  the  upper  sur- 
face of  the  shell.  The  lower  portion  of  the  left  neck-lobe  is  merely  repre- 
sented by  a  slightly  thickened  rim,  extending  from  the  place  of  insertion  of 
the  left  shell-lobe  to  near  the  umbilicus. 

The  jaw  is  one  mill,  broad,  with  a  central  rounded  tooth  in  the  concave 
edge  and  with  the  comers  somewhat  bent  outwai'dly  ;  a  foim  which  is  also 
met  with  in  several  other  species  of  Macrochlamys, 

The  radula  has  not  been  seen  perfect,  but  it  does  not  ai)pear  to  have 
been  more  than  four  mill,  long,  and  there  appear  to  have  been  at  least  101 
teeth  in  each  transverse  row  ;  all  with  very  sharp  points ;  the  central  with 

•  Comp.  Joum.  A.  S.  B.,  vol.  xl,  pt.  ii,  1871,  p.  246. 

f  The  figure  of  this  species  in  Conch.  Ind.,  pi.  62,  is  taken  from  a  young  or  im- 
perfect specimen,  in  which  the  peculiarly  depressed  form  is  not  so  well  discomable  as 
in  an  adult  shell.  Fig.  6  on  the  same  plate  is  incorrect,  because  it  docs  not  shew  the 
sinuosoly  produced  median  basal  portion  of  the  peristome. 

X  Freuss.  Expcd.  nach  Ost  Asien,  1I»  p.  241,  pi.  12,  fig.  5. 
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a  distinct  denticle  on  either  side,  and  the  last  laterals  with  two  small  unequal 
cusps ;  all  have  the  hasal  plate  ohtusely  narrowed  outwardly. 

The  genital  organs  are  very  similar  to  those  of  M,  indicus,  Benson,  but 
much  more  slender  ;  the  amatorial  gland  is  very  thin  (in  a  young  specimen), 
there  is  a  small  coecal  appendage  on  the  vas  deferens,  and  a  flagellum  at  the 
base  of  the  penis,  just  before  a  swelling  filled  with  calcareous  particles. 

MiCEOCTSTTS*   PALMICOLA,  n.  Sp.    PL   i.    fig.    10. 

M.  testa  late  conica,  tenui,  cornea,  angustissime  umbilicata  ;  anfiracti- 
bus  quinque,  gradatim  accrescentibus,  convexiusculis,  suturasimplicijunctis, 
supra  splendore  albide  sericino,  trans versim  oblique,  minutissime  atque  con- 
fertissime,  striolatis,  ultimo  ad  peripheriam  acute  angulato  ;  basi  convexius- 
cula,  olivaceo  nitita  ;  apertura  subsemilunari,  extus  angulata,  obliqua  ;  labro 
tenui,  simplici,  ad  basin  recedente,  ad  umbilicum  reflexo  ;  labio  tenuissimo, 
vix  distinguendo.  Speciminis  maximi  diam.  maj.  2*8,  d.  minor  2'6,  alt.  2*2, 
diam.  apert.  1*7,  ejusd.  alt.  0'95  m.m. 

£[ab. — Penan  g,  sub  corticem  Coccos  nucifera,  baud  frequens. 

The  shell  is  distinguished  from  allied  species  by  its  comparatively 
sharply  angular  last  whorl,  slightly  inflated  base  and  by  the  peculiar  silky 
and  very  finely  striated  upper  surface. 

The  animal  when  fully  extended  equals  in  length  about  four  diamet-ers 
of  the  shell ;  it  is  rather  dark  brownish  grey,  darkest  on  the  tentacles  and 
on  the  rostrum  ;  posterior  gland  superseded  by  a  small  horn. 

HELiCAEiONt  PEBMOLLE,  n.  sp.  PI.  i,  fig.  11  and  pi.  ii,  figs.  21-23. 

H.  testa  depresse  inflateque  conoidea,  tenuissima,  fere  membranacea, 
translucente,  pallide  lutescente,  vix  perforata,  spira  ultimo  anfractu  multo 
breviore  ;  anfractibus  4*5,  rapide  accrescentibus,  ad  suturam  simplicem  ad- 
pressis,  nitidis,  convexiusculis,  ultimo  inflato,  ad  peripheriam  rotundato, 
transversim  lente  arcuateque  striatulo,  ad  basin  striis  spiralibus  sub-obsoletis 
notato  ;  apertura  lunari,  valde  obliqua,  labio  albescente,  minutissime  puncti- 
culato,  labro  tenuissimo,  simplici,  ad  basin  valde  recedente,  ad  marginem 
interiorem  umbilici  breviter  reflexiusculo.  Diam.  maj.  8*4,  d,  min.  7*4,  alt. 
6*3  J  alt.  apert.  cum  perist.  4,  ejusd.  lat.  4*3  m.m. 

The  rather  strongly  elevated  spire,  and  the  membranaceous  and  trans- 
parent structure  of  the  shell,  separate  this  species  from  the  numerous  allied 
forms  of  the  Philippines.  The  species  is  rare ;  I  only  obtained  about  half 
a  dozen  specimens  on  low  biishes  or  between  old  vegetable  matter  on  the 
ground,  about  500  feet  above  the  sea,  on  Penang  hill. 

•  Microcysiis,  Beck.     Comp.  Semper  iu  Beis.  Arch.  Philipp.,  pt.  II,  vol.  iii,  1870» 
p.  48,  and  Stoliczka  in  J.  A«  S.  B.,  vol.  zl,  pt.  II,  p.  251. 

^  Semper,  Beiaen  Arohip.  der  Philippinen,  vol.  iii^  p.  20. 
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The  animal  is  slender  and  very  long ;  when  fresh  the  extended  foot 
is  three  times  the  longer  diameter  of  the  shell,  which  is  then  entirely  covered 
by  the  mantle  ;  but  in  captivity  the  shell  lobes  shrink  very  rapidly,  being 
reduced  to  narrow  linguiform  appendages.  Middle  of  back  and  of  the 
hind  foot  whitish  or  very  pale  brownish,  with  a  slight  pinkish  tinge ;  a 
broad  blackish  band  runs  from  each  pedicle  along  the  sides  of  the  whole 
back,  and  also  on  the  sides  of  the  posterior  part  of  the  foot,  as  far  as 
the  terminal  gland,  which  is  superseded  by  a  very  distinct  pointed  horn  ; 
the  dark  colour  extends  down  to  the  pedal  row,  while  a  large  black  spot 
about  the  middle  of  the  foot  on  each  side  reaches  down  to  the  sole ; 
pedicles  long,  grey  ;  tentacles  short  and  almost  white  ;  mantle  blackish  with 
small  whitish  dots.  All  the  four  mantle  lobes  are  well  developed,  the  left 
shell  and  neck  lobes  are  proportionately  somewhat  larger  than  the  correspond- 
ing right  ones,  and  each  of  the  former  has  a  deep  but  narrow  incision  in  its 
lower  portion. 

The  jaw  is  about  one  mill,  broad,  quadrant  shaped,  smooth,  without  any 
projection  in  the  centre  of  the  concave  edge,  like  in  most  other  species  of 
the  genus. 

The  radula  is  moderately  broad  and  nearly  2*5  m.m.  long ;  there  are 
95  transverse  rows  and  about  121  teeth  in  each  row,  all  remarkably  small 
and  from  the  tenth  tooth  they  somewhat  rapidly  decrease  in  size  towards  the 
edges.  The  centre  tooth  has  two  distinct  denticles  on  either  side  and  a 
third  much  smaller  one  nearer  to  the  base  ;  the  principal  cusp  is  pointed. 
Ofi  the  subsequent  teeth  the  inner  denticles  disappear  first,  and  gradually 
altogether,  then  the  lower  outer,  while  the  upper  outer  remains,  until  at 
last  it  equals  the  principal  cusp,  so  that  the  outermost  teeth  become  almost 
regularly,  though  shortly,  bicuspid. 

The  general  anatomy  does  not  offer  any  peculiarity  requiring  special 
notice.  The  nervous  and  digestive  apparatus  agrees  with  that  of  other 
ZoNiTiDiB,  except  perhaps  that  the  liver  is  enormously  largely  developed. 
The  female  portion  of  the  genital  system  has  a  long  sub-pedunculate  recepta- 
culum  seminis,  branching  off  at  its  origin.  The  vas  deferens  is  very  short, 
passing  into  a  rather  widened  tube,  again  somewhat  contracted  near  the 
base  of  the  penis,  which  is  attached  by  a  special  strong  muscle.  The  end 
of  the  penis  widens  very  rapidly  for  a  short  distance  before  it  joins  the  her- 
maphrodite opening.  I  have  not  observed,  in  two  specimens  examined,  any 
ccecal  or  calciferous  appendages. 
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Genus.     Trociiomorpha,  Albert, 

Heliceen,  Edit.  E.  v.  Martens,  p.  60,  and  Preussiche  Exped    naoh  Ost  Asien 
Yol.  ill  Landschnecken*  1867,  p.  245 ;  Nigritella  and  Videna,  ibidem.    Bivella,  Blanf. 

The  type  of  this  genus  is  Selix  frochiformis,  Fer.,  which  is  characteris- 
ed by  a  moderately  solid,  sub-discoid  or  depressedly  conical  shell,  the  whorls 
being  flattened  above,  the  last  carinate  at  the  periphery,  the  aperture  rhom- 
biform  or  narrowly  semilunar  with  simple  sharp  edges,  but  the  colninellar 
lips  occasionally  internally  somewhat  thickened  and  slightly  reflexed. 

I  do  not  know  whether  the  animal  of  this  typical  species  had  beeo 
examined,  but  I  have  observed  those  of  about  a  dozen  different  species,  which 
evidently  belong  to  the  same  type,  and  I  And  that  all  of  them  possess  a 
very  fine  glandular  sHt  at  the  upper  end  of  the  foot,  the  pedal  row  being 
in  all  also  distinct ;  they  have,  therefore,  to  be  referred  to  the  ZoxrrrD^, 
as  already  noticed  in  my  paper  on  the  Moulmain  shells  in  Jour.  A.  S.  B., 
vol.  xl,  pt.  II,  1871,  p.  225. 

Judging  from  a  somewhat  more  intimate  examination  of  the  animals  of 
a  few  species,  the  following  characters  have  to  be  added  to  those  derived  from 
the  peculiar  shape  of  the  shell. 

^Animal  moderately  slender,  with  the  posterior  part  of  the  foot  shorter 
than  the  anterior,  the  former  terminating  above  with  a  small  glandular  slit ; 
pedal  row  distinct ;  mantle  with  elongated  narrow  neck  lobes,  but  with  the 
shell  lobes  entirely  wanting,  left  neck  lobe  sometimes  divided  or  insinuated 
in  the  middle  ;  jaw  smooth  ;  genital  organs  without  amatorial  gland,  or  atij 
other  appendages  ;  seminal  receptacle  and  seminal  duct  very  long. 

The  TrochomorphiB  live  on  the  ground  generally  in  decaying  vegetable 
matter,  under  or  on  old  wood.     Three  species  have  been  found  on  Penang. 

Albers,  while  noticing  several  typical  species,  such  as  T.  planorbu. 
Less.,  under  his  genus  Discus,  referred  to  Troehomorpha  a  most  varied 
mixture  of  shells :  for  instance  ;  anceps,  Gould,  serrula,  Bens.  etc.  which 
belong  to  Botula;  Barrackpoorensis,  Pfr.,  is  a  Kaliella  ;  cacumifUfera  and 
infula,  Bens,  are  Sitala  (=  Conulema,  olim) ;  IT.  capiUum,  Bens.,  does  not 
belong  to  the  present  family,  but  to  the  next,  the  true  Helicida,  etc. 

E.  V.  Martens  (1.  cit.  pp.  246  and  247)  adopted  two  groups  in  the 
genus  Troehomorpha  ;  the  one,  for  which  he  proposes  the  name  Nigritella^ 
includes  the  obtusely  conoid  and  more  solid  shells,  sometimes  with  a  some- 
what obtuse  periphery ;  these  are  true  Troehomorpha,  of  the  type  of  -ff. 
frochiformis  J  or  of  Troch.  Ternatana,  Guillou ;  the  name  Nigritella  is, 
therefore,  entirely  superfluous.  The  second  group  is  classed  by  Martens 
as  fidena,  Adams ;  it  includes  the  more  planorboid  and  sharply  keeled 
species  of  the  type  of  H.  planorbis.  Less.  For  this  same  group,  (type 
M.  castra,  Benson,)  W.  T.  Blanford  proposed  the  subgeneric  name  SiveUa^ 
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Judging  from  the  similarity  of  the  shells  of  these  two  groups  and  from 
what  we  know  of  the  animal  of  T.  Hemaianay  observed  by  Martens,  I  very 
much  doubt  that  any  necessity  exists  for  subdividing  the  genus  Trochomorpha. 

Tbochomorpha  castba,  (Benson),  PI.  i,  figs.  14-16  and  pi.  ii,  figs.  7-9. 
Helix  castra,  Benson,  Ann.  and  Mag.  Nat.  Hiat.,  1862,  vol.  z,  p.  849. — Reeve, 
Gonoh.  loon.,  Helix,  No.  1160. 

The  shell  is  subject  to  a  very  considerable  amoimt  of  variation  as  regards 
the  elevation  of  the  spire.  Young  specimens  are  sometimes  almost  planor- 
bular,  and  in  some  adults  the  total  height  of  the  shell  is  scarcely  more  than 
one-third  of  the  larger  diameter,  while  in  others  it  somewhat  exceeds  one 
half  of  the  same  dimension.  The  width  of  the  umbilicus  varies  from 
0*2  to  0*3  of  the  diameter  of  the  shell.  The  base  is  always  distinctly 
spirally  striated,  but  on  the  upper  side  the  oblique  transverse  striae  of  growth 
prevail.  The  usual  colour  is  pale  homy,  sometimes  brown  with  a  pale  band 
below  the  suture. 

The  species  is  very  rare  on  Penang  hill,  but  it  is  common  in  Pegu, 
Arakan,  Assam,  Sikkim,  and  within  the  last  few  years  it  became  abundant 
in  the  botanic  garden  near  Calcutta,  having  been  most  likely  introduced 
from  Darjeeling.  One  of  the  largest  Sikkim  specimens  in  my  collection 
measures :  larger  diam.  13,  smaller  diam.  12,  height  of  shell  7,  same  of 
apert.  3,  width  of  same  5*4  m.m. 

The  animal  changes  from  dark  leaden  to  blackish  grey,  being  always 
paler  at  the  sides  of  the  foot,  generally  tinged  with  brownish  below  the  pedal 
row ;  tentacles  and  pedicles  mostly  somewhat  darker  than  the  body ;  neck  dis- 
tinctly warty  ;  sole  dark  grey,  entire,  without  any  distinct  i^irrows  ;  tail  gland 
represented  by  a  fine  slit  about  one  mill.  long.  The  total  length  of  the 
foot  generally  equals  one  and  a  half  diameters  of  the  shell,  the  caudal  portion 
being  always  shorter  than  the  anterior  one.  The  mantle  is  blackish  and  in 
its  extent  above  the  large  pidmonary  cavity  variegated  with  pale  spots. 

The  jaw  is  smooth,  very  thin,  almost  semicircular,  with  broad  oblique 
ends  and  a  small,  in  younger  specimens  sometimes  almost  obsolete,  projection 
in  the  centre  of  the  concave  edge ;  its  width  is  about  one  half  millimetre. 

The  radula  is  narrow,  about  two  mill,  long,  or  slightly  longer,  composed 
of  about  85  transverse  straight  rows,  there  being  about  101  teeth  in  each 
of  them.  All  have  very  sharp,  long  and  pointed  cusps,  the  central  with  a 
small  denticle  on  either  side  near  the  tip  ;  on  the  outer  ones,  as  they  tarn 
lat<erally  and  gradually  decrease  in  size,  the  inner  denticle  disappears,  while 
the  outer  increases,  until  on  the  last  15  or  20  teeth,  preceding  the  3  or 
4  terminal  ones,  it  equals  the  principal  cusp.  The  last  few  teeth  are  short, 
broad,  and  their  outer  cusp  becomes  almost  entirely  obsolete,  the  teeth  pre* 
senting  merely  an  oblique  sharp  edge. 

The  female  portion  of  the  genital  organs  has  a  globular  swelling  near 
its  origin  at  the  hermaphrodite  opening,   and   the  receptaculum  seminis 
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branches  off  above  this  gland,  it  is  fully  one  inch  long,  somewhat  thickened 
in  the  middle.  The  penis  is.  attached  by  a  short  muscle,  about  4  m.m.  long 
and  moderately  thickened. 

Trochomoepha  CAirroRiANA,  (Benson),     PI.  i,  fig.  13. 

Helix  Cantoriana,  Benson,  Ann.  and  Mag.  Nat.  Hist.,  1861,  vii,  p.  85. 

Five  specimens  which  I  found  on  Penang  hill  (at  about  2000  feet 
elevation)  exactly  correspond  with  Benson's  description,  which  was  taken 
from  a  solitary  specimen  obtained  by  Dr.  Cantor  on  the  small  island  Sung- 
Sung  near  Penang.  The  illustration  given  on  plate  i  will  dispense  with  a 
repetition  of  the  description  quoted  above.  The  apex  is  smooth,  slightly 
swollen,  and  there  are  scarcely  more  than  five  whorls  in  specimens  of  10  in.m. 

The  animal  is  blackish  grey  with  a  very  narrow,  pale  dorsal  stripe, 
quite  similar  to  that  of  T.  castra,  but  by  some  accident  no  specimen  was 
preserved  in  spirit,  so  I  cannot  give  any  further  details  of  its  structure  ;  it  is, 
however,  certainly  a  TrocTiotnorpha,  The  specimens  were  foimd  under  a  log 
of  old  wood. 

Tbochomorpiia  Timohensis,  Martens.     PI.  i,  fig.  17,  and  pi.  ii,  figs.  10-12. 

E.  V.  Martens,  in  Prenss.  Ost-Asiat.  Ezped.,  1867,  II,  p.  248b 

Penang  specimens,  of  which  I  obtained  sixteen,  entirely  i^ee  in  form 
and  structure  with  the  shell  described  by  E.  von  Martens,  with  the  single 
exception  that  the  last  whorl  is  not  descending  near  the  aperture,  but  there 
is  an  inclination  to  it,  as  its  terminal  portion  in  adult  specimens  is  slightly 
more  bent  downwards  than  the  preceding  part  (comp.  figs.  17a  and  17b). 
This  character  is,  however,  certainly  a  variable  one  ;  it  does  also  occasionally 
occur  in  adult  specimens  of  T,  castra  and  T.  planorhis.  The  differences 
noticed  by  E.  v.  Martens  regarding  the  greater  number  of  whorls,  and  the 
larger  umbilicus,  with  less  rapidly  descending  sides,  in  Timorensis,  when 
compared  with  planorhis,  are  weU  marked  in  Penang  examples. 

The  species  is  found  sparingly  on  or  imder  old  wood  all  over  Penang 
hill ;  T.  planorhis  was  not  met  with  there,  but  it  is  a  very  abundant  shell  at 
the  Nicobars. 

The  animal  is  uniform  blackish,  mantle  more  intense  black  ;  pedal  row 
distinct  and  the  edge  of  the  foot  below  it  nearly  quite  smooth ;  neck  and 
sides  covered  with  small  warts ;  tail  gland  represented  by  a  very  fine  slit, 
scarcely  more  than  half  a  millimetre  long. 

The  jaw  and  radula  are  quite  similar  to  those  of  T,  castra.  The  former 
is  about  three  quarters  mill,  broad,  with  somewhat  curved  out  ends  and  a 
broadly  rounded  central  projection  in  the  concave  edge.  The  teeth  are  very 
slender,  and  the  lateral  denticles  are  very  close  to  the  tip  on  the  centre  tooth. 
The  outer  denticle  descends  a  little  lower  down  on  the  laterals^  but  it 
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always  appears  to  remam  smaller  than  on  the  corresponding  teeth  of 
T,  castra  ;  the  outermost  laterals  were  not  observed,  they  must  be  very  thin. 
The  genital  organs  are  distinguished  by  a  very  great  length  of  the 
seminal  receptacle  and  of  the  seminal  duct ;  the  former  is  one  and  a  half  to 
nearly  two  inches  long ;  it  is  somewhat  widened  near  its  origin  but  further 
on  almost  throughout  equaUy  thin. 

Fam.  VifcrijlidfiB. 

ViTEiNA  NircLEATA,  n.  sp.    PI.  i,  fig.  12  and  pi.  ii,  figs.  4-6. 

Tit.  testa  depresse  ovata,  tumidula,  tenui,  pallide  cornea,  translucente ; 
anfractibus  3*75,  nucleo  1*5  anf.  composito,  late  conico,  inflato,  Isevigato, 
duobus  anf.  sequentibus  ad  suturam  adpressis,  subcanaliculatis,  rapide 
accrescentibus,  nitidis,  transversim  striis  incrementi  minutissimis  notatis; 
apertura  ampla,  per-obliqua,  labio  undique  tenuissimo,  ad  basin  valde  rece- 
dente,  margine  supero  convexiusculo.  Diam.  maj.  9,  diam.  minor  7,  alt.  test. 
5*3,  alt.  apertursB  4*8,  ejusdem  latitudo  6*1  m.m. 

A  characteristically  distinct  species,  by  having  the  nucleus  composed 
of  one  and  a  half  whorls,  conically  tumid,  while  the  next  whorl  is  at  its 
beginning  only  very  narrowly  exposed,  or  almost  entirely  covered.  The 
outer  lip  is  very  thin,  almost  membranaceous,  and  simple  throughout. 

V.  nucleata  is  one  of  the  rarest  Penan  g  shells.  1  found  three  live 
specimens  on  the  Penang  hill  in  dense  forest  on  old  wood,  about  1000  feet 
above  the  sea,  and  two  more  old  shells  at  the  base  of  the  hill. 

The  animal  is  entirely  black,  only  slightly  paler  at  the  front  sides  of 
the  foot ;  it  is  very  long  and  slender,  its  total  length  being  about  four  times 
that  of  the  longer  diameter  of  the  shell ;  the  anterior  part  is  the  much 
shorter  one,  the  posterior  tapers  into  a  point,  and  the  whole  is  warty  and 
grooved.  The  mantle,  however,  is  nearly  smooth.  In  quite  fresh  speci- 
mens the  two  shell  lobes  entirely  cover  the  shell,  but  generally  the  left 
lobe  covers  a  Httle  more  than  one  fourth  of  the  last  whorl  extending  from 
the  margin  of  the  mouth,  while  the  right  lobe  also  covers  one-fourth  of  it 
beginning  at  the  angle  of  the  mouth,  but  at  the  same  time  also  envelopes  the 
whole  spire.  The  neck  lobes  are  also  well  developed,  rounded,  with  simple 
edges,  the  left  is  much  larger  and  longer  than  the  right  one.  The  sole  of  foot 
is  pale  brown,  divided  by  two  grooves  in  nearly  three  equal  parts,  of  which 
the  median  is  smooth  and  the  lateral  transversely  sulcated.  Pedal  row  well 
marked  by  a  thin  groove  above  and  along  the  entire  base  of  foot. 

The  jaw  is  semilunar,  radiately  finely  striated,  with  a  blunt  projection 
in  the  centre  of  the  concave  edge  ;  the  outer  or  convex  portion  is  smooth  ;  it 
measures  about  0'75  m.m.  in  breadth. 

The  radula  is  about  two  mill,  long  and  half  a  mill,  broad ;  there  are 
110  transverse,  almost  quite  straight  rows,  but  only  61  teeth  in  each  of  them. 
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All  have  very  sharply  pointed  cusps,  the  central  has  two  small  lateral 
denticles  on  either  side ;  on  the  outer  ones  these  denticles  almost  entirelj 
disappear. 

The  genital  organs  are  distinguished  by  a  great  length  of  the  uterus, 
at  the  end  of  which  lies  a  large  albuminous  (^.)  and  hermaphrodite  gland 
(Ay.).  The  seminal  receptacle  (r«.)  is  a  long,  pedunculated,  spacious  bag 
which  includes  a  peculiarly  twisted,  homy  organ,  provided  on  the  concave  side 
with  short  crispate  appendage.  It  is  the  same  problematic  organ  which  I 
described  in  Sesara  infrendens,  Gld.,  and  Macrochlamys  [I)urgel1^'\  honesta^ 
Gld.,  (Comp.  J.  A.  S.  B.  XL.,  Pt.  II,  p.  24,2  and  250,  pi.  xvi,  fig.  5  and  6, 
and  pi.  xvii,  fig.  13).  Whether  this  structure  represents  the  amatorial 
organ  and  whether  that  which  we  call  a  seminal  receptacle  reaUy  possesses  the 
function  which  we  attribute  to  it,  appears  to  be  as  yet  an  open  question. 
In  the  present  species  I  found  the  terminal  end  of  the  so-called  seminal 
receptacle  filled  with  a  milky  substance,  which  imder  a  high  power  exhibited 
a  quite  irregular  flaky  appearance. 

In  other  respects  the  present  species  does  not  offer  any  anatomical 
peculiarities.  The  oesophagus  is  comparatively  thin,  long,  cylindrical.  The 
kidney,  situated  near  the  end  of  the  rectum,  is  very  large,  of  a  broadly 
triangular  shape  ;  the  liver  enormously  developed. 

Some  years  passed  the  VitriruB  had  been  classed  as  a  subfamily  of  the 
.  Helicida  ;  more  recently  they  had  been  by  various  authors  treated  with  the 
Zanitiday  in  the  Oxygnathe  group  of  Helicacea.  I  think  the  older  classi- 
fication is  preferable,  as  entered  by  Binney  and  Bland  in  their  Land  and  Fresh- 
water shells  of  N.  America.  But  I  would  prefer  to  give  them,  together  with 
Helicolimaaf,  Syalina  and  their  allies,  a  position  intermediate  between  the 
two  families.  They  combine  indeed  several  of  the  characters  of  both. 
Although  they  do  not  possess  a  terminal  mucous  gland  on  the  end  of  the  foot 
(as  all  Zonitida  do),  they  have  a  more  or  less  distinct  pedal  row,  and  the  sole 
appears  to  be  often  divided  by  longitudinal  grooves.  The  jaw  is  entirely  or 
partially  finely  transversely  striated,  not  quite  smooth,  as  usually  in  ZonUid4B^ 
and  not  ribbed,  as  in  true  Helicidce,  However,  the  teeth,  particularly  the 
outermost  laterals,  have  more  the  pointed  character  of  the  former  than  of 
the  next  family. 

JE\im,    Helicidee. 

TuACHiA*  Penaistgensis,  n.  sp.     PL  iii,  figs.  1  and  18-20. 

T.  suborbiculata,  alta,  spira  breviter  elevata,  obtusa,  modice  sed  profimde 
umbilicata,  tenui,  fere  cornea,  cuticula  luteo-fusca  dense  et  breviter  pilosa 
induta,  imicolore  ;  anfractibus  4*5,  convexis,  sutura  profunde  subcanaliculata 
junctis,  ultimo  ad  peripheriam  imiforme  convexo,  ad  aperturam  paulo  descen- 

•  Comj^ore,  Stoliczka  in  Jonm.  A.  S.  B ,  vol.  xl,  Pt.  II,  1871,  p.  228. 
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dente,  ad  marginem  umbilioi  obtuse  angulato ;  apertura  semilunari,  labio 
tenui,  labro  expanse  atque  reflexoi  ad  insertionem  umbilicalem  paululiun 
dilatato,  ad  basin  indistincte  subangulato,  pallide  violaceo  tincto.  Diam« 
maj.  16,  diam.  min.  14'(5,  lat.  aperturse  cum  perist.  8*8,  ejusd.  alt.  8*2  m.  m. 

As  regards  the  tbin,  almost  bomy,  fulvous,  tbickly  and  finely  setose 
structure  of  tbe  sbell,  tbis  species  is  probably  most  closely  allied  to  T.  erinacea^ 
Pfr.,  but  it  differs  from  it,  as  well  as  from  two  otber  very  similar  forms, 
T.  quieta,  Reeve,  and  T.  eustonuif  Pfr.,  by  its  conspicuously  more  elevated 
spire.  Other  species  of  similar  type,  like  T  hrevisetay  Pfr.,  from  Siam, 
T.  Melferi,  Bens.,  from  tbe  Andamans,  and  four  or  five  others  described  by 
Pfeiffer  and  E.  v.  Martens  have  nearly  all  a  more  depressed  form  and  mostly 
sub-angular  last  whorl,  although  their  spire  is  somewhat  elevated. 

The  animal  is  dark  chocolate  brown,  with  a  very  narrow  pale  dorsal  and 
caudal  stripe,  the  body  is  laterally  somewhat  more  blackish  in  front,  and 
tinged  brownish  behind  ;  the  posterior  end  of  the  foot  is  the  shorter  One,  as 
in  Trochomarphay  although  not  to  the  same  extent. 

The  jaw  is  quadrant  shaped,  with  about  six  strong  ribs,*  and  one  or  two 
less  distinct  ones  on  either  side  ;  it  is  1*3  m.m.  broad. 

The  radula  is  about  2*5  m.m.  long.,  and  1.  m.m.  broad ;  there  are  95 
transverse  rows,  and  91  teeth  in  each  of  them,  decreasing  in  size  the  more 
they  approach  the  edges.  The  centre  tooth  is  slightly  smaller  than  the  first 
laterals.  All  have  a  large  basal  plate,  which  is  on  tbe  centre  tooth  slightly 
emarginate  in  the  middle  of  the  upper  edge  ;  this  emargination  increases  in 
depth  on  the  laterals,  the  inner  branch  remaining  smaller,  until  on  the  last 
ones  the  upper  edge  becomes  represented  by  two  obtuse  branches.  The  hook 
is  on  all  teeth  comparatively  small,  broad,  with  a  moderately  sharp  point. 
On  about  the  tenth  tooth  a  small  denticle  appears  to  shew  on  the  outer  edge 
near  the  tip,  becoming  more  distinct  on  the  following  teeth.  After  the 
eighteenth  lateral,  the  teeth  become  somewhat  more  rapidly  shorter,  but 
increase  in  width  imtil  the  last  are  wider  than  long,  or  high,  and  on 
these  the  basal  plate  has  almost  entirely  become  obsolete. 

The  genital  organs  are  more  than  an  inch  long.  The  female  portion 
has  a  long  seminal  receptacle,  strongly  thickened  and  muscular  for  some 
distance  from  its  origin,  then  passing  into  a  long  thin  tube  and  ter- 
minating with  a  moderately  enlarged  bubble,  attached  by  very  thin 
muscular  fibres  to  the  albuminous  gland  which  is  situated  at  the  end  of 
the  uterus.  The  vas  deferens  takes  its  origin  near  the  upper  end  of 
the  uterus  ;  it  is  attached  by  numerous  thin  threads  at  the  hermaphrodite 
opening,  and  after  a  short  distance  enlarges  into  a  muscular  tube.  At  the 
beginning  of  this  enlargement  is  a  short  pointed  flageUum  {f)y  and  at  the 

*  Evidently  very  much  like  that  of  Compyltfa. 
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other  end,  where  the  penis  he^nn?,  i^  a  retractor  muscle.  The  penis  itself  has 
near  its  base  a  coecal  appendasre ;  its  terminal  portion,  before  it  joins  the 
hermaplirodite  opening,  in  very  thin. 

A  comparison  of  the  genital  organs  with  those  of  Trachia  delibm^^ 
represented  in  J.  A.  S.  B.,  vol.  XL,  Pt.  II,  1871,  pi.  xvi,  fig.  1,  will  shew, 
that  the  only  essential  difference  consists  in  the  presence  of  the  small 
enseal  appendage  on  the  penis  in  T.  Penangemis.  The  jaw  has  fewer  and 
less  strong  ribs,  than  that  of  the  former  species,  but  the  teeth  themselves 
are  extremely  similar. 

Taking  all  these  anatomical  characters  together  with  those  of  the  shell, 
as  noticed  in  my  paper  cited  above,  I  think  we  can  consider  Traehia  as  a 
fairly  established  genus  of  the  HELicroiB. 

Helix  [Feuticicola]  bimilabis,  Fer.     PI.  ii,  figs.  1-3. 

Comp    E.  V.  Martens  in  Prenss.  Exped.  nach  Ost-Asien,  vol.  II,  pp.  43  and  2fJ0f 
etc.   Stoliczka  in  J.  A.  8.  B.  vol.  XL,  Pt.  II,  1871,  p.  224. 

On  Penang  this  species  is  mostly  found  in  the  coco-palm  plantations 
up  to  a  height  of  about  200  feet,  never  in  the  interior  of  large  forests  and 
at  great^elcvations.  The  shells  are  of  the  usual  small  size  (larger  diam. 
between  12  and  13  m.m.),  with  or  without  a  brown  periphcrical  band.  The 
striae  of  growth  are  generally  fine,  but  in  some  specimens  they  accumulate 
to  strong  ribs  which  give  the  shell  a  very  peculiar  costate  appearance. 

I  also  obtained  the  species  from  Malacca,  near  Sii^apore,  Hongkong, 
Chusan,  Maccao,  Canton,  &c.,  northwards  it  extends  through  Tenaserim  into 
Burma,  where  it  is  associated  with  a  great  number  of  closely  allied  species, 
some  of  which  may  prove  to  be  mere  varieties  of  it.  I  may  mention 
J£»  boluSj  H..  scaljpturriia,  S,  Zoroaster,  Ac. 

In  Bengal  itself  the  species  is  not  known,  but  in  Central  India  it  is 
represented  by  I£.  propinqun,  and  on  the  Andamans  by  Jff,  hemwpta. 
Judging  from  the  great  number  of  closely  allied  species  in  the  Indo-Malay- 
an  region,  there  is  certainly  the  greatest  probability  that  the  original  habitat 
of  II'  similaris  falls  within  the  Indo-Malayan  Archipelago,  and  that  it  has 
been  introduced  into  Mauritius,  China  and  South  America. 

The  animal  is  rather  slender,  all  over  strongly  warty,  brownish  fleshy 
white,  or  pale  brown,  the  pedal  row  is  very  slightly  indicated  by  a  fine 
groove  ;  the  pedicles  and  tentacles  are  greyish  white,  mantle  dull  milky  white 
with  a  slight  vermilion  tinge.  When  the  animal  is  quite  fresh  the  total 
length  of  the  foot  is  equal  to  from  two  and  a  half  to  three  longer  diameters 

of  the  shell. 

The  jaw  is  semilunar,  about  1  m.m.  broad,  with  three  strong  central 
ribs,  followed  by  a  somewhat  broader  one  on  either  side,  while  the  next  is 
only  indicated  by  a  faint  dark  line. 
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The  radula  is  when  compared  with  the  size  of  the  animal  large,  ahout  2*3 
m.m.  long,  and  somewhat  more  than  one  m.m.  broad ;  it  is  composed  of  about 
90  transverse  rows,  with  67  teeth  in  each  of  them.  The  central  is  much 
smaller  than  the  adjoining  laterals,  with  a  long  arched  cusp.  The  laterals 
somewhat  rapidly  decrease  in  size  after  the  14th ;  on  the  outermost  the 
basal  plate  gradually  disappears,  while  the  breadth  of  the  teeth  exceeds 
their  length. 

The  genital  organs  are  more  complicated  than  in  lyachia.  The  female 
portion  has  at  its  origin  a  rather  short,  thick  mascular  coecal  appendage,  which 
most  probably  represents  the  amatorial  gland  ;  it  is  widened  near  its  origin 
and  at  its  roimded  end.  The  seminal  receptacle  is  a  round  bag,  attached 
to  a  long  thin  peduncle  of  about  the  same  length  as  the  uterus.  The  semLual 
duct  is  moderately  long,  but  the  penis  comparatively  thick  and  attached  by 
a  strong  muscle. 


JBiim,    BulimidsB. 

BiTLiHUS. — Subg.  AtnphidromuB, 

The  only  two  species  which  I  found  among  the  coco*palms  were  Bulu 
mus  atricallostM,  Goidd,  and  B,  intermptus,  var.  citrinu9 ;  the  uniform 
coloured  greenish  yellow  variety.     The  former  is  the  more  common  species. 

Besides  these  two,  the  ubiquitous  Stenogyra  gracilis  is  by  no  means 
rare  at  the  roots  of  palm  trees. 

Fam,    Claufliliicto. 

CiiArsiLii.  (Ph^bdusa)  Penangensis,  n.  sp.  PI.  ii,  figs.  4-6  and  15-17. 

C.  testa  fusiformi,  plus  minusve  atenuata,  medio  ad  anfiractum  penulti* 
mum  latissima,  non  rimata,  solidula,  castanea,  apice  submammillata,  albes- 
cente,  anfractibus  9*5  ad  10'5,  convexis,  sutura  simplici  jimctis,  transversim 
confertissime  striolatis,  pcnultimo  sensim  attenuate ;  apertura  ovata,  intus 
castanea,  peristomate  modice  expanse,  undique  libero,  albescente,  plica  supera 
crassa,  ad  marginem  apertursB  continua,  columellari  immersa,  tenui,  valde 
oblique  intrante ;  plicis  palatalibus  six,  prima  longissimima,  unam  mill,  a 
margine  suturali  distante,  ceteris  -multo  brevioribus,  subsequalibus,  modice 
curvatis  atque  fere  aequidistantibus. 

Var.  brevis,  exquisite  fusiformis,  vide  fig.  6  et  6a ;  long.  24,  lat.  6*2, 
apert.   cum  perist.  6  longa,  4*5  m.m.  lata. 

Var.  elongate  fusiformis,  vide  fig.  5 ;  long.  26'3,  lat.  6*2,  apert.  6*9 
longa,  4*7  m.m.  lata ;  in  hoc  specimine  apertura  exoeptionaliter  longa  est, 
in  speciminibus  alteris,  foima  similibus,  longitudo  aperturse  6'2  ad  6*4  obser» 
vanda. 
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Yar.  exilisy  attenuate  fuflifonnis,  vide  fig.  4  et  4a ;  long.  27,  lat.  6, 
long,  apert.  6'3,  lat.  4*6  m.m. 

Mob. — Penang  hill,  frequens. 

This  is  an  extremely  variable  species  as  regards  the  shorter  or  longer 
ftisiform  shape  of  the  shell,  and  also  as  regards  the  size  of  the  aperture,  but 
both  these  variations  are  verj  commonly  observed  in  other  species  of  the 
genus,  and  particularly  in  the  allied  Malayan  species  Gl.  Gouldiana,  Pfr., 
insignisy  Gould,*  and  Sumatrana,  Martens.f  All  three  have  a  similarly 
Tariable  shape,  and  finely  striated,  moderately  convex,  whorls,  but  in  the  two 
former  the  aperture  is  much  shorter  of  a  squarish  shape,  and  in  the  last  it  is 
conspicuously  longer  ;  E.  v.  Martens  gives  its  length  at  8  m.  m.  in  a  speci- 
men, the  total  length  of  which  is  from  23*5  to  31*5  m.  m.  In  this  last  species, 
which  also  comes  nearest  to  the  Penang  shell,  the  whorls  appear  to  be  slight- 
ly less  convex  and  there  are  only  five  palatal  plates  present. 

The  animf^  is  uniform  grey  covered  with  small  pale  brown  warts,  darker 
on  the  back,  paler  on  the  pedicles,  which  have  very  small,  black  eyes ;  tenia* 
cles  very  short. 

The  general  anatomical  structure  agrees  with  that  which  I  published 
of  CI,  Philippiana,  (comp.  J.  A.  S.  B.,  vol.  xl,  pt.  II,  1871,  p.  174,  pL  vi, 
fig.  8).  ^ 

The  genital  organs  are  distinguished  by  a  very  great  length  of  both  the 
nterus  and  the  penis,  both  of  which  are  much  twisted.  The  only  appendage 
is  that  of  the  seminal  receptable,  which  is  comparatively  small  and  narrow, 
9ituated  at  the  end  of  a  long  peduncle, 

The  jaw  is  very  short,  about  0*5  m.  m.  broad,  apparently  smooth  ;  only 
very  faint  radiating  and  concentric  lines  are  to  be  observed  in  certain  lights. 

The  radula  is  about  2  m.m.  long  and  0*5  m.m.  broad ;  it  consists  of 
jibout  125  rows,  with  61  teeth  in  each  row.  All  are  provided  with  a  strong- 
ly curved  cusp  ;  after  about  the  fifteenth  tooth,  they  rather  rapidly  decrease 
in  length.  Towards  the  end  of  each  row  they  become  multi-serrated,  while 
the  basal  plate  almost  entirely  disappears.  The  last  teeth  are  very  short,  but 
l)road,  almost  linear  and  entire, 

Clausilia  [Pbledxjsa.]  pilicostata,  n.  sp.    PL  III,  figs.  7-8. 

CI.  testa  fusiforme  turrita,  apice  sensim  attenuata,  subrimata,  tenui,  paU 

Jide  cornea ;  anfractibus  10  ad  11,  lente  convexiusculis,  sutura  simplici  junctis, 

ad  suturam  filiforme  marginatis  atque  infra  marginem  paulum  contractis,  trans- 

versim  oblique  dense  costellatis,  antepenultimo  vix  latiore  quam  penultimo, 

ultimo  versus   aperturam  paululum   contracto ;  apertura  ovate  subtrigona, 

postice,  (aut  supra),  suhangulata,  peristomate  expanso,  undiqae  libero,  plioa 

•  J.  A.  8.  B.,  xli,  pt.  II,  pp.  203,  204,  208,  pi.  iz. 
f  Oat-ABiat.  Exped.,  1867,  p.  879,  pi.  22,  fig.  17. 
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supera  tenui,  haad  usque  ad  marginem  peristomatis  intend  extensa,  intus  in 
fauce  rapide  evanescente,  columellari  approximata,  fortiori,  valde  obliqua  ; 
plicis  palatalibus  circiter  decern,  supera  longissima,  a  mai^ne  distante,  dua- 
bus  vel  tribus  sequentibus  multo  brevioribus,  caeteris  brevissimis,  omnibus 
inter  se  irregulariter  dispositis.  Long.  21*2,  lat.  4*4 ;  long,  apert.  cum 
perist.  paulo  imperfecto  4' 8,  lat.  3*6  m.m. ;  specim.  secundi  apert.  cum  perist. 
perfecto  5*3  longa  et  4  m.m.  lata. 

J£ah. — Penang  hill,  cum  precedente,  sed  rarissima. 

This  species  is  very  closely  allied  to  CI.  Javana,  Pfr.,  but  the  latter  hag 
the  whorls,  particularly  the  middle  ones,  somewhat  higher,  the  transverse 
costulation  is  a  little  finer,  and  more  crowded,  the  palatal  plaits  are  fewer, 
two  according  to  Kiister,  three  to  four  according  to  E.  v.  Martens  ;  it  also 
appears  to  have  the  two  labial  plaits  stronger.  I  do  not  know  any  other 
species  with  which  the  Penang  shell  can  be  compared.  It  appears  to  be 
extremely  rare ;  out  of  three  specimens  foimd  only  one  has  the  aperture  with 
the  margins  perfectly  well  developed. 

Mm,    PhilomycidflB 

Binney  and  Bland,  Land  and  fresh-water  shells  N-  Amerioa,  pt.  1, 1869,  p.  294. 

Genus.    Philomtctjs. 

1820.  Bafinesqne.    Comp.     'Complete  writings/  by  Binney  and  Tryon,  1864, 

p.  64. 

1821.  F^mssao,  Tabl.  syst.  des  Limaces,  p.  14. 

1823.     Meghimatioriy  Hasselt,  Algem.  Konst.  &c.,  p.  232 ;  td^m,  Fer.,  1824. 
1842  (Angrnst).     Incillaria,  Benson,  Ann.  and  Mag.  Nat.  Hist.  vol.  ix,  p.  486. 
1842  (Septb.).     Tehenophorust   Binney,   Boston  Jonmal,  iv,  p.   171,   and   1844, 
Wyman,  ibidem  p.  410. 

1866.     PhilomycuSf  (anatomy  of)  Eeferstein,  Zeitsch.  Wissensch.   Zool.,  vol.  zvi, 

p.  183. 

1866.     InciUa/ria  and  Meghimatium  (anatomy  of),   Eeferstein,   Malacoz.   Blsdtter, 

vol.  xiii,  p.  64. 

1869.     Tehenophorus,  Binney  and  Bland,  I^and  and  Fresh  water  shells  N.  Am. 
pt.  I,Pulm.  G.oph.,  p.  295. 

Philomycus  apud  H.  and  A.  Adams,  Chenn,  E.  v.  Martens  &o. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  the  original  characteristic  of  the  genus  by 
Rafinesque  is  a  very  unsatisfactory  one,  but  that  is  the  case  with  many  other 
old  definitions.  When  Rafinesque  wrote  that  PhilomyciM  has  no  visible 
mantle,  everybody*  could,  I  think,  fancy  that  the  mantle  must  extend  over 

•  Binney  writes  in  1841  (Boston  Jonm.  IV,  p.   174)   of  his  Philomycus  dorsalis 

corpore olypeo  nuUo,*  and  on  p.  171  of  Tehenophorus  carolinensis  *  clypeo  lato  et 

elongato,  dorsnm  integrum  vestiente/  and  still  both  species  have  the  mantle  covering 
the  entire  upper  snrfoce  of  the  body,  and  both  are  PkUomycus  (or  Pallifera  of  Morse). 
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the  whole  body,  if  the  animal  can  at  all  be  closely  compared  with  Limax^  or 
eke  it  could  not  be  a  Mollusc  at  alL  This  was  indeed  well  understood  by 
Ferussac,  who  in  the  next  year  referred  to  Philomyeui^  besides  the  foja 
insufficiently  described  species  of  Rafinesque,  Limax  carolinenns  of  Bosc, 
well  known  from  description  and  figure,  (copied  in  Hist.  nat.  des  MolL,  pL,  6, 
fig.  3).  And  as  Rafinesque's  species  had  not  been  rediscovered  and  his  de- 
scriptions not  made  more  complete,  Ph.  carolinensis  remained  to  be  considered 
as  the  type  of  the  genus,  though  I  do  not  think  that  there  can  be  ninch 
doubt  on  the  point,  that  Ferussac  had  correctly  interpreted  Baiinesque^s 
meaning.  In  any  case  there  was  no  sufficient  ground  for  introducing  the 
name  Tebenophorus  for  the  same  species. 

Keferstein  (loc.  cit.)  has  shewn  by  the  anatomical  examination  of 
the  three  typical  species,  Fhilomyeus  earolin&nsig,  (seu  Tebencphortui)^ 
MeghinuUium  striatum  and  Incillaria  hilineata^  that  all  three  genera 
have  to  be  united  into  one.  The  general  anatomy  and  dentition  Slc,, 
agree  in  all,  the  only  traceable  distinction  of  Phil,  carolinetuis  consists 
in  the  presence  of  a  small  amatorial  organ,  situated  at  the  entrance  of  the 
seminal  receptacle.  The  presence  or  absence  of  this  organ,  or  even  of 
that  of  a  special  amatorial  gland  (see  ante,  p.  13),  is  rightly  considered  by 
Keferstein  as  insufficient  for  a  generic  separation  of  the  American  from  the 
Indian  species.  I  had  repeatedly  opportunity  of  satisfying  myself  of  this  by 
the  observation,  that  the  development  of  that  organ  does  not  only  appear  to 
depend  upon  the  age  of  the  animal,  but  often  even  upon  the  season  or  peculiari- 
ties of  the  conditions,  under  which  the  animal  lives.  As  far  as  our  materials 
enable  us  to  judge,  we  can,  I  think,  look  upon  PMlomyeus  as  a  well  estab- 
lished genus.  For  the  present  it  has  to  be  regarded  as  the  sole  representative 
of  the  family.  The  finely  radiately  striated  (in  Ph.  dorsalis  coarsely  ribbed) 
jaw  in  part  resembles  that  of  the  ViTBnrmiB,  but  the  dentition  has  decidedly 
more  the  character  of  true  Helicidjb. 

I  have  to  notice  one  new  species  found  on  Penang. 


Philomtcits  pictus,  n.  sp.  PL  III,  figs.  9-14. 

Ph.  corpore  tenuiter  cylindraceo,  plus  minusve  (35  ad  46  m.m.)  extenso, 
antice  rotundate  subtriiiicato,  postice  acuminate,  livido,  copiose  mucoso, 
Bupra  pallio  laevigato,  lateraliter  atque  in  parte  postica  nonnunquam  subgra- 
nuloso  tecto,  fasciis  tribus  loagitudinalibus  atratis,  reticulationibus  ejusdem 
colons  junctis,  picto,  faciei  centrali  latissima,  duabus  alteris  tenuioribus  ad 
latus  dorsi  sitis  et  a  margine  inferiore  distantibus  ;  orificio  pulmonari  antice 
ad  latus  dextrum  in  incisione  pallii  sito,  circiter  5  ad  7  m.m.  a  terminatione  an- 
tica  distante ;  peduncuhs  oculiferis  circ.  6  m.m.  longis,  tentaculis  brevissimis 
ambobus  pallidissinus  ;  pede  infra  transversim  plicatello,  livido. 
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During  life  the  length  and  comparative  thickness  of  the  animal  changes 
very  rapidly,  as  may  he  noticed  from  a  comparison  of  the  two  sketches  taken 
from  life  and  one  from  a  specimen  preserved  in  spirit.  The  animal  is  cover- 
ed hy  a  thick  layer  of  mucous  secretion,  it  is  very  active,  and  readily  burrows 
in  light  decomposing  vegetable  substance.  The  three  black  longitudinal 
bands  are  connected  by  a  similarly  coloured  net  work  which  continues,  inter- 
spersed with,  or  dissolved  into,  little  dots,  to  the  lower  edge  of  the  mantle. 
The  three  distinctly  marked  bands  distinguish  the  present  species  from  the 
Javaen  Ph.  reticulatus,  according  to  Ferussac's  figures  2*  and  3  on  pi.  8  E., 
p.  96*,  Moll.  terr.  et  fluv.  vol.  ii.  The  peduncles  are  about  6  m.m.  long, 
provided  with  distinctly  developed  globules  on  which  the  small  black  eyes 
are  situated ;  the  tentacles  are  very  short,  and  when  the  animal  moves  about 
scarcely  noticeable  ;  both  are  very  pale  coloured. 

The  anatomy  of  the  species  almost  perfectly  agrees  with  that  given  by 
Keferstein  of  Ph.  striatus  and  bilineatU9.  The  internal  pulmonary  cavity 
extends  to  about  one  anterior  fourth  of  the  length  of  the  body,  and  in  the 
fresh  animal  is  always  well  marked  by  the  mantle  above  it  being  somewhat 
inflated.  On  this  inflated  portion,  the  mantle  is  smooth^  on  the  other  parts 
generally  slightly  rugose. 

The  genital  organs  (comp.  fig.  13)  have  no  special  amatorial  gland. 
The  seminal  receptacle  is  a  globular  pedunculated  bag,  situated  a  short  dis- 
tance from  the  hermaphrodite  opening.  In  two  specimens  which  I  examin- 
ed, I  noticed  the  development  of  a  strongly  fibrous  bundle  of  muscles  at  the 
entrance  of  the  receptacle,  where  it  branches  off  from  the  oviduct,  but  there 
was  no  special  amatorial  organ  present. 

The  jaw  is  semilunar,  strongly  curved,  thin^  radiately  striated ;  when  laid 
flat  about  one  mill,  broad. 

The  radula  is  2*8  m.m.  long,  only  about  0*5  broad  ;  there  are  about  170 
rows,  and  87  teeth  in  each  row :  the  central  tooth  with  a  symmetrical  simple 
curved  cusp,  the  laterals  with  a  more  oblique  but  simple  cusp,  both  it  and 
the  basal  plate  gradually  decrease  in  height  until  the  last  teeth  become  almost 
linear  and  form  a  confluent  row. 

None  of  the  other  organs  require  any  special  notice. 

I  found  three  specimens  of  this  species  among  old  decaying  vegetable 
matter  on  the  ground  at  the  northern  base  of  Penang  hill,  about  one  himdred 
feet  above  the  sea. 

*  B.  Y.  Martens  (Prenss.  Bxp.  nach  Ost-Asien,  LaDdschnecksn,  p,  182)  refers  to 
this  figure  as  a  synonym  of  Hasaelt's  ParrrMceUa  reticidata,  which  he  quotes  as  Par^ 
morion  reticulatus.  I  do  not  know  Hasselt's  original  fignre,  bn^  sorely  the  one  given 
by  Fdnusao  does  not  represent  a  FcyrmoMeUa  or  a  Parmwrion. 
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Fam.    FupidsB. 

This  family  is  represented  in  India  and  Burma  by  Sypselo9toma,  JBoy- 
9ia  and  various  subgenera  of  Pupa,  all  of  small  size.  Among  the  Pup<B  found 
in  Burma  and  the  adjacent  countries,  inhabited  by  a  large  number  of  Mala- 
yan forms,  the  majority  are  referable  to  Albers'  subgenus  Scopelophilaj  the 
type  of  which  is  Pupa  Kokeiliiy  Rossm.  The  shells  are  small,  subconic  or 
subcylindrical,  composed  of  4  to  8  whorls,  with  a  moderately  thin,  semicor- 
neous  or  corneous  texture,  covered  by  a  brown  cuticle ;  the  last  whorl  is 
rimate  at  the  base,  always  somewhat  rapidly  turned  to  the  front,  generally 
slightly  ascending  at  the  aperture,  which  is  internally  instructed  with  teeth  on 
the  whole  peristome  ;  commonly  there  is  a  bifid  tooth  on  the  inner  lip,  it  is 
larger  than  any  of  the  others.  Some  of  the  species  appear  to  differ  from  Pup  Ufa 
merely  by  the  peculiar  turn  of  the  last  whorl  towards  the  front,  thus  shew- 
ing a  strong  affinity  to  Ilypselostoma.  The  Indian  species  of  Scopelophila^ 
as  far  as  I  observed  them,  have  the  pedicles  well  developed  and  the  tentacles 
short. 

A  second  small  group  of  Pupa,  which  is  found  in  India,  Burma  and  the 
country  southward,  is  characterised  by  a  subconic  or  ovate  shape,  composed 
of  three  to  five  whorls,  of  a  thin  corneous  texture,  covered  with  a  transverse- 
ly striated  cuticle ;  the  last  whorl  \a  not  ascending,  the  aperture  generally 
edentulous  ;  the  columellar  lip  is  externally  near  its  attachment  somewhat 
expanded,  mostly  covering  the  umbilical  region,  while  internally  at  the  base 
it  is  twisted  and  occasionally  provided  with  a  small  tooth.  I  propose  for 
this  subgeneric  group  the  name 

Pupisomay 

and  regard  as  the  type  of  it  the  Moulmein  P.  lignieola,  described  in 
J.  A.  S.  B.,  vol.  xl,  pt.  ii,  p.  171,  pi.  vii,  fig.  3.  The  animals  have  very  short 
pedicles  and  barely  a  trace  of  tentacles.     They  generally  live  on  wood. 

Pupa  [Scopelophila]  palmiba,  n.  sp.  PI.  II.  fig.  3. 

P.  testa  ovate  cylindracea,  rimata,  sordide  albida,  cornea,  apice  obtusiujst- 
cula  ;  anfractibus  quinque,  convexis,  gradatim  accresceutibus,  sutura  simplici 
junctis,  sublsovigatis,  fere  politis,  lineis  nonnullis  incrementi  transversis  obli- 
quis,  exilissimis  notata ;  apertura  fere  verticali,  subquadrangulari,  intus 
quinque-dentata,  albida  ;  labro  undique  expansiusculo  atque  paulum  incras- 
sato,  extus  infra  suturam  sinuoso,  intus  profunde  bidentato,  (dente  supero 
minori),  ad  basin  dente  unico  muiuto  et  ad  medium  coUumellse  altero  fortiori 
instructo ;  labio  tenui,  adnato,  extra  medium  prope  angulum  posteriorem 
aperturse  dente  lamelliforme  bipartito  munito. 

Long,  testse  215,  latit.  1',  long,  apert.  0*8,  lat.  0*6  m.m. 
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H.cib. — Penang  et  in  Provincia  Welleslej  dicta,  sub  corticem  Oocos  nttei' 
ferm;  testa  rarissima. 

This  is  of  exactly  the  same  type  as  the  Ai^kanese  P.  filostt^  described 
at  p.  333  of  the  Journal  for  last  year,  but  it  is  larger,  more  cylindrical  and  has 
one  tooth  more  in  the  aperture.  From  P.  Avtmica  it  differs  by  less  closely 
wound  whorls  and  by  the  interal  dentition  of  the  aperture. 

It  appears  to  be  a  very  rare  species.  I  found  one  specimen  nnder  the 
bark  of  a  cocoa-nut  tree  on  Penang,  and  two  others  on  the  opposite  coast  in 
the  Wellesley  Province. 

PijpA  [Puptsoma]  obcella,  n.  sp.  PI.  II,  fig.  3. 
P.  testa  subglobose  conoidea,  apice  obtusa,  angustissime  perforata,  tentd, 
cornea ;  anfractibus  3 '5,  valde  convexis,  sutnra  simplici  junctis,  transversa 
filose  striolatis  ;  apertura  subrotundata,  paululum  obliqua,  edentula ;  margine 
extemo  tenuissimo  vix  repandiusculo,  columellari  albescente,  vix  torto,  supra 
reflexo,  nmbilicum  fere  omnino  obtegente. 

Alt.  testse  1*7,  diam.  1*25,  alt.  aperturae  0*6  m.m^ 
Sab. — Penang,  sub  corticem  Cocos  nucifercB^  baud  frequens^ 
The  animal  is  grey  with  dusky  pedicles,  but  no  perceptible  trace  of  ten- 
tacles. The  species  differs  from  P.  lignicola  (1.  cit.)  by  a  shorter  and  broad- 
er form,  more  convex  whorls,  and  by  a  very  slightly  expanded  and  tliin  outer 
lip.  In  fresh  specimens  some  of  the  transverse  stiisQ  of  the  cuticle  are  rather 
stronger  than  others,  but  they  very  soon  wear  off. 

Fam,    8treptaxid89. 

This  family  is  represented  by  the  single  species  JBnnea  hieolor,  oocnrring 
witb  Stenogyra  gracilis,  though  not  very  conmionly.  (Comp.  J.  A.  S.  B., 
1871,  voL  xl,  pt.  ii,  p.  169). 

Fam.    Veronioellidsd  and  Vagintilido. 

I  have  collected  two  species,  which  are  by  authors  usually  referred  to 
the  genus  Vaginulua,  and  with  which  Blainville's  Veronicella  is  considered  as 
identical. 

The  one  species  is  the  same  as  Vaginulus  Birmanicus,  briefly  described  by 
Theobald  in  Joum.  A.  S.  B.,  vol.  xxxiii,  for  1864.  It  is  found  about  Calcutta, 
extending  throughout  Bengal  up  to  the  base  of  the  Sikkim  hills,  through 
Arrakan,  Tenasserim  to  Penang.  A  specimen  obtained  at  Singapore  does 
not  appear  to  differ ;  E.  v.  Martens'  V,  Hasselti,  (Preuss.  Exp.  Ost-Asien, 
Landschnecken,  1867,  p.  176,  pi.  6,  figs.  2  and  4)  from  Sumatra,  Borneo, 
&c.,  also  appears  to  be  the  same,  and  it  seems  to  me  very  probable  that  it  is 
the  true  Onchidium  motle  of  Hasseit. 
6 
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A  second  species  is  very  oloselj  allied  io  Vagiwultn  Tourannetuis,  Ey- 
doux  and  Soiileyet,  (Voyage  de  la  Bo^te,  pi.  28,  figs.  4  to  7),  found  by  Mr. 
Gaudichaud  at  Touranne  in  Cochin  China. 

A  close  examination  of  various  eastern  species  of  what  authors  usually 
call  Vaginulu9  or  Veromcella  appears  to  me  to  indicate,  that  a  great  confu- 
sion has  been  brought  about  into  the  definition  of  these  terms.  First  of  all, 
we  have  to  return  to  the  typical  species  of  those  two  generic  terms,  leaving 
all  subsequent  researches  regarding  other  species  out  of  the  question. 

Blainville's  description  of  his  Veronicella  hdvisixy  18  L7  was  incorrect  as 
regards  the  existence  of  a  rudiment  of  a  shell.  The  mistake  was,  at  least 
partially,  corrected  by  Blainville  in  Diet.  d.  Sc.  Nat.  vol.  57,  p.  348,*  and 
Keferstein,  after  discussing  the  opinions  about  this  genus,  in  Zeitsch.  Wiss. 
Zool.,  XV,  1864,  definedf  Veronicell4t  as  it  ought,  I  think,  to  be  accepted. 

The  animals  have  the  sexes  distinct  in  one  individuum,  the  male  organ 
under  the  right  peduncle,  the  female  about  the  middle  of  the  lower  right  side 
of  the  mantle  ;  tentacles  bilobed ;  the  anal  and  respiratory  orifices  are  at  the 
posterior  end ;  the  jaw  and  teeth  of  the  radula  resemble  those  of  the  Htet.t. 
ciD^.  Thus  the  general  anatomical  structure  of  Veronicella  agrees  in  some 
respects  with  Onchidmm  (comp.  Stoliczka  in  J.  A.  S.  B.,  xxxviii,  pt.  ii, 
1869,  p.  88,  pi.  xiv),  but  in  this  genus  the  female  genital  opening  lies  with 
the  two  others  at,  or  close  to,  the  posterior  end  ;  the  teeth  are  peculiarly 
hook-shaped,  and  there  is  no  jaw  present.  As  one  of  the  characteristic  fi- 
gures of  a  Veronicella  I  may  mention  Vag.  Solea,  d'Orb.,  (Voyage  dans  V  Ajddu 
merid.,  Moll.  pi.  21)  from  Buenos  Ayres,  or  Vag,  LuzonicuSy  Eydoux  and 
Souleyet,  in  Voyage  de  la  Bonite,  Zoologie,  vol.  II,  p.  495,  pi.  28,  figs.  1 — 3. 
Thus  our  species  will  have  provisionally  to  stand  as 

Veboihcella  Bibmanica,  (Theob.). 

It  is  found  all  over  the  island,  up  to  the  top  of  Penang  hiU,  but  is  not 
common,  and  the  specimens  are  mostly  small,  about  1  or  1*5  inches.  The 
median  dorsal  pale  stripe  generally  becomes  distinct  only  in  older  specimens, 
and  the  lower  side  of  the  mantle  is  uniform  livid  ;  in  very  young  specimens 
the  pale  stripe  is  absent,  and  the  mantle  marked  below  with  dark  dots. 

The  name  Vaginulua  was  introduced  by  F6russac  in  1821.  Judging 
from  the  description  of  the  genus,  in  part  at  least,  from  the  arrangement  of 
the   species  and  from  the  anatomical  account  given  by  Blainville,  it  is,  I 


*  In  this  arfcicle,  Blainrille  strangely  makes  a  great   mistake  in  conai 
Vaginitlvs,  Veronicella  and  Onchidiv/m  as  identical. 

t  Oomp.  also  Humbert  in  Mem.  Soo.  Fh.  &  Sc.  Nat.  G^nive,  vol.  xvii,  and  £• 
Martens  Preosa.  Exped.  p.  175|  Vaginul'us, 
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think,  dear,  that  F^russac  considered  the  first  described  species,  V.  TawtayH 
as  the  type  of  the  g^nus,  (Gomp.  MoIL  terr.  and  fluv.,  II,  pp.  96^,  96 jr, 
and  explic.  des  pi.  No.  13,  pi.  8  c),  F^nissac's  characteristic  of  the  genua 
places  the  pulmonary  opening  at  a  distance  of  two-fifbhs  of  the  length  of  the 
body  from  the  anterior  end,  and  on  the  lower  right  side  of  the  mantle  ;  the 
female  sexnal  opening  is  said  to  be  on  the  same  side,  about  the  middle  ;  the 
position  of  the  anus  is  not  mentioned.  Blainville's  account  of  the  anatomy 
is  not  clear  and  partly  contradictory  to  F^russac's  statement.  Some  of  the 
figures  appear  to  leave  no  doubt  that  the  position  of  the  female  sexual 
organ  is  the  same  as  that  indicated  by  F^russac,  in  others  (fig.  I  and  III,) 
its  situation  is  too  much  backward.  The  anus  appears  to  be  situated  accord- 
ing to  figure  I  near  the  sexual  opening,  but  again  it  is  said  to  terminate 
with  the  anus  at  the  posterior  upper  end  of  the  foot.  In  the  figures  II  and 
III  (1.  cit.),  which  give  an  insight  into  the  whole  anatomy  of  the  animal^ 
the  true  termination  of  the  intestines  is  nowhere  given.  All  this  is  very 
unsatisfactory. 

Eydoux  and  Souleyet  in  their  figure  of  Vaginulus  TourannenHs  also 
record  a  small  opening  at  the  posterior  lower  right  end  of  the  mantle.  I 
ean  scarcely  believe  that  this  is  correct ;  it  is  probably  only  a  faidt  of  the 
artist  who  thought  that  an  opening  must  exist  there,  because  it  is  clearly  seen 
in  the  other  species  on  the  same  plate,  Voff.  Luzonieue,  which  is  a  Vero* 
nicella. 

My  reason  for  doubting  the  correctness  of  Eydoux  and  Souleyet*s  figure 
is  the  very  careful  examination  of  the  Penang  species,  which,  as  already 
mentioned,  is  closely  allied  to  V.  Taurannensis,  if  not  really  identical 
with  it. 

The  Penang  species  has  the  following  generic  characters,  as  compared 
with  those  of  Veronicella. 

The  sexes  are  distinct,  the  male  opening  is  under  the  right  peduncle,  the 
female  sexual  opening  lies,  together  with  the  anus  and  the  pulmonary  orifice* 
at  the  lower  right  side  of  the  mantle,  about  two-fifths  of  the  length  of  the 
body  distant  firom  the  front.  The  sexual  opening  is  nearest  to  the  q^q  of 
the  foot,  then  comes  the  anal  and  then  the  respiratory  one  ;  they  are  only 
separated  by  thin  laniinse  from  each  other.  There  is  no  jaw  present,  the 
manducatory  organ  consisting  of  a  simple  muscular  tube,  much  as  in  Strep* 
iaxis  or  Tuteieella ;  the  radula  is  short,  composed  of  simple  pointed  teeth 
which  are  absolutely  identical  with  those  of  the  two  last  mentioned  genera. 
There  is  no  opening  whatsoever  at  the  posterior  end  of  the  foot  or  mantle  ; 
the  pointed  end  of  the  intestinal  organs  is  only  attached  by  a  bundle  of 
muscles  to  the  terminal  inner  surface  of  the  mantle. 

On  p.  96r  of  F^russac's  Moll.  ter.  and  fluv.,  Blainville  says  that  the  upper 
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border  of  the  mouth  is  provided  with  a  dental  comb  ('  peigne  dentaiTe*),  and 
further  on,  that  the  buccal  cavity  is  supplied  on  its  inner  upper  surface  with 
very  small  sharp  points  ('tr^  petites  pointes  ac6rees').  The  latter  Etate^ 
ment  evidently  refers  to  sharp  pointed  teeth  of  the  radula,  but  does  the 
former  mean  to  indicate  the  presence  of  a  jaw,  such  as  exists  in  Veronicella  f 
This  is  a  question  of  great  importance  ;  for  if  the  presence  of  a  jaw  can  he 
proved,  it  would  certainly  not  support  the  generic  identification  of  our 
Penang  Vaginulus  with  Vag.  Taunaysii, 

There  are  also  a  few  peculiarities  in  the  other  anatomical  structure,  but 
on  the  whole  this  latter  well  agrees  with  that  given  by  Blainville  of  Vag, 
Taunaysii^  with  the  exception  of  one  or  two  organs  which  he  evidently 
misinterpreted. 

My  doubts  against  a  generic  identity  of  F.  Taunaysii  with  Veronicella^ 
as  formerly  defined,  appear  to  me  to  be  supported  abo  by  external  differences 
in  the  shape  of  the  body.  In  V.  Taunaysii^  as  well  as  in  the  Penang  species  and 
in  V,  Ihurannensis,  the  body  is  slender  and  high,  so  to  say  nearly  cylindrical, 
the  globules  on  the  tentacles  are  well  developed,  the  appendages  of  the  latter 
large,  the  posterior  end  of  the  foot  is  pointed  and  somewhat  projecting  beyond 
the  termination  of  the  mantle.  ^  In  Veronicella^  on  the  contrary,  the  body  is 
more  depressed  and  of  a  generally  more  ovate  shape,  the  lower  appendage  on 
the  tentacles  is  smaller  than  the  tentacle  itself,  the  end  of  the  foot  is  more 
rounded  and  not,  as  a  rule  at  least,  projecting  beyond  the  termination  of  the 
mantle. 

E.  V.  Martens,  when  speaking  of  V.  Taunaysi  (Preuss.  Exp.  nach  Ost- 
Asien,  Landschnecken,  p.  6),  says  that  the  slight  lateral  expansion  of  the 
mantle  and  the  higher  body  distinguish  it  from  all  other  species  collected  in 
India,  and  this  opinion  is,  I  think,  strongly  in  favour  of  my  presumed  dis- 
tinction between  Veronicella  and  Vaginulus  ;  for  it  also  exactly  applies  to  the 
Penang  species. 

Finally,  I  must  draw  the  attention  to  the  remarkable  external  similarity 
in  the  form  of  the  body  of  Vaginulus  porulosus,  For.  (MoU.  ter.  et  fluv.  II, 
p.  96',  pi.  8  B,  fig.  5)  with  that  a  of  Testacella.  The  former  species  is  record- 
ed after  a  drawing  communicated  to  F^russac  by  van  Hasselt,  and  is  no  doubt 
from  Java  or  one  of  the  adjoining  islands.  I  think  it  represents  a  true 
VaginuliiSf  and  not  a  Veronicella, 

I  have  placed  the  above  discussion  before  my  malacologioal  friends,  be- 
cause I  consider  a  satisfactory  solution  of  the  points  in  question  of  consider- 
able importance.  The  information  is  not  easily  obtainable,  as  the  necessary 
materials  are  very  much  scattered  about.  If  my  suppositions  prove  correct,  the 
so  called  Agnatha  group,  and  especially  the  TfiSTACELLiDiB  or  Streftaxxd^ 
will  appear  before  us  in  a  quite  different  light,  when  compared  with  jthe  other 
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groups.  They  will  shew  that  certain  characters  remain  constant  under 
different  physical  conditions,  while  others  change,  and  that  the  change  takes 
place  according  to  certain  principles,  affecting  similar  or  the  same  organs. 
Extended  observations  of  this  kind  must  give  us  the  key  to  a  correct  sys- 
tematic arrangement. 

Qur  special  question  cannot  be  solved,  unless  Blainville*s  and  Ferussac^s 
somewhat  contradictory  accounts  of  the  structure  and  anatomy  of  Vaginuliis 
Jhwnaysii  had  been  satisfactorily  settled.  I  hope  to  have  myself  an  early 
opportunity  of  examining  one  of  these  animals,  and  until  such  a  time  I  will 
postpone  the  detailed  description  of  the  Pen&ng  species,  (and  of  another  new 
one  from  Sikkim),  together  with  their  anatomy,  which  requires  a  careful 
comparison  with  that  of  VaginultM  and  Onchidium^  of  each  of  which  I  will 
have  to  describe  several  interesting  new  forms. 

Exj^lanation  ofjplatea, 
Plate  I. 

Figs.      1 — 3.    Bhysota  Cymatium,  (Benson),  p.  11 ;  a  yonng,  an  adolescent  and  an 

adnJt  shell. 
ff        4 — 7.    Botula  hijuga,  n.  sp.,  p.  14 ;  fonr  fall  grown  speoimens,  variable  in  the 

height  of  the  spire. 
I,  8.     Sitala  carinifera,  n.  sp.,  p.  16 ;  8,  natural  size ;  8a,  8&,  8c,  enlarged 

views. 
y,  9.    Macrochlamys  stephoidea,  n.  sp.,  p.  17 ;  three  views  in  natnral  size. 

„  10.    IdicrocystU palmvcoldt  n.  sp.,   p.  18;  10,  natnral  size;  lOo,  lOb,  lOc, 

three  views  enlarged. 
);  11.    Helicarion  permolle,  n.  sp.,  p.  18  ;  11,  twice  the  natnral  size ;  llOy  lib, 

lie,  lldy  views  in  natural  size. 
p,  12,     Vitrina  nucleata,  n.  sp.,  p.  23  ;  12,  front  view  in  twice  the  natnral  size ; 

12a,  12&,  12c,  three  views  in  natnral  size. 
f,  13.     Trocliomorpha  Cantoriana,  ( Benson),  p.  22  ;  three  views  in  natxural  size. 

9,     14 — 16.  „         .   castra,  (Benson),  p.  21 ;  14,  14a,  146,   three  views  in  na- 

tural size  ;  15,  side  view  of  a  specimen  from  Calcutta  ;  16  and  16a, 

top  and  lower  views  of  a  Darjiling  specimen. 
„  17,     TimorensiSf  Mart.,  p.  22 ;  four  views  in  natural  size. 

Plate  II. 

Figs.       1 — 3.     FnUixncola  similaris,  Fer.,  p.  26. 

„        4 — 6,     Vitrina  nucleatay  Stol.,  p.  23  ;  4a,  represents  the  side  view  of  the  proble- 
matic amatorial  organ  enclosed  in  the  hv/rsa  swwnaXis. 

„        7 — 9.     Trochomorpha  castraf  (Benson),  p.  21. 

„    10 — 12,  „  Timorejisis,  Mart,  j  p.  22. 

„     13 — 15.     Rhysota  cymattum,  (Bens.)  ;  p.  11. 

„     16 — 18.     Rotuhx  hijuga,  n.  sp,,  p.  14. 

„     19 — 20,     Macrochlcmvys  stephoides,  n.  sp.,  p.  17. 

„    21 — 80.     EeUcarion  permolle,  n.  sp.,  p.  18. 
All  the  figures  are  enlarged ;  the  measnremente  in  natural  size  are  given  in  tho 
text  referred  to. 
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Plate  III. 

Figs.  1.    TVachia  PefiangensiSf  n.  sp.,  p.  24 ;  three  yiews  in  natural  size. 

„  2.     Pupa  \_Pwpisoma]  orceUa,  n.  sp.,  p.  33 ;  2,  natural  size,  2a,  2b,  enlarged. 

3.    Pu{pa  {^Scopelophila]  polmira,  n.  sp.,  p.  82  s  3,  natural  size,  and  two 
yiews  enlarged. 
4 — 6.    Clausilia  [^Phadusa]  Penangensia,  n.  sp.y  p.  27 ;  4,  4eh  attenuated  yar. ; 
5y  elongatel^  fusiform  yar. ;  6,  6a,  fusiform  yariety ;  all  figures  in 
natural  sise. 
f,       7 — 8.     ClwusiUa  [^Pluedttsa]  JvUcostata,  n.  sp.,  p.  28 ;  yiews   of  two  different 

specimens  in  natural  size. 
9 — 14.    PhUomicus  pictua,  n.  sp.,  p.  30 ;  9»  9a,  9b,  three  yiews   taken  from  a 
specimen  in  spirit ;  10  and  11,  two  views  of  the   same  specimen  in 
different  states  of  expansion,  taken  from  life ;  all  these  figures  are 
in  natural  size,  but   the  other  figures,  representing  the  genital 
organs,  the  jaw  and  teeth,  are  enlarged. 
15 — 17.     ClenuiUa  Penamgensis,  yide  p.  27. 
18—20.     Trachia  Pemmgensis^  yide  p.  24. 
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Explanation  of  the  letters  usqd  on  pi.  II  and  III. 

ho  =  hermaphrodite  opening. 
ut  =  uterus. 
al  =  albaminous  gland. 
vd  ==  vas  deferens. 
ag  =s  amatorial  gland* 
j9    =  penis. 
m  =  retractile  muscle. 
rs  =  receptaculum  seminis. 
po  =  pulmonary  opening. 
an  =  innery  or  posterior,  angle  of  month. 
pn  =  peripherioal  angle, 
u   =  umbilicus. 
rs  =:  right  shell-lobei; 
m  =    „    neck  lobe. 
Is  =:  left  shell  lobe. 
In  =  left  neck  lobe. 
The  small  letters  below  the  teeth  refer  to  the  distance  of  each  tooth  from  th^ 
respective  central  tooth  in  each  series'. 
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On  Nephropsis  Stewahti,  a  itew  oenits  awd  sfecties  op  ukcnxmovs 
Cbustaceaks,  dredqed  in  deep  wateb  off  the  eastebn  coast  or 
THE  Andaman  Islands, — fty  Jas.  Wood-Mason. 

.(Be»d  7th  August,  1872,  received  16th  January,  1873). 

[With  plate  IV.] 

In  April  of  last  year,  I  was  deputed  by  the  Trustees  of  the  Indian 
Museum,  with  the  sanction  of  the  Goveniinent  of  India,  to  proceed  to  the 
Andaman  Islands  for  the  purpose  of  making  a  collection  illustrative  of 
the  marine  fauna  of  that  part  of  the  sea  of  Bengal  in  which  those  islands 
are  situated.  I  reached  Port  Blair  about  the  6th  of  April,  and  immediately 
put  myself  in  communication  with  the  Chief  Commissioner,  who  at  once 
placed  at  my  disposal  a  well-manned  boat  and  a  small  steam-launch,  with 
which  I  dredged  for  nearly  two  months  with  much  success  from  low-water 
line  down  to  near  50  fathoms.  Towards  the  end  of  my  stay.  General  Stew- 
art knowing  my  intense  desire  to  try  my  fortune  in  deeper  water,  placed  at 
my  disposal  for  one  day  the  S.  S.  "  Undaunted"  which  had  been  recently  armed 
and  put  into  commission  for  service  as  a  guard  ship.  The  time  allowed  was 
short,  but  sufficiently  long  to  enable  me  to  bring  away  samples  of  the  life 
supported  by  the  sea-bed  at,  and  beyond,  the  100  fathoms*  line,  and  to  ascer- 
tain that  the  sea-bed  was  uniformly  covered  with  a  thick  deposit  of  fine 
olive-coloured  mud  derived  from  the  waste  of  the  coral-reefs  and  of  the 
sandstone  and  serpentine  rocks  of  the  islands.*  This  mud  was  not 
very  productive,  yielding  only  a  few  annelids,  but  was  crowded  with  dead 
shells  of  Pteropods  and  Dentaliwn  and  with  fragments  of  a  large  Bra- 
chiopod. 

It  was  in  the  last  cast  of  the  dredge  that  I  had  the  good  fortune  to 
capture  the  interesting  addition  to  the  crustacean  fauna  of  these  seas,  de- 
scribed in  the  following  pages.  It  is  closely  allied  to  NepTirops  Norvegicua 
of  northern  European  seas,  so  closely  allied,  indeed,  that  were  it  not  for  the 
absence  of  the  squamiform  appendage  of  the  antennae,  I  should  be  under  the 
necessity  of  placing  it  in  the  same  gen\is  as  a  second  species.  The  absence 
of  this  appendage,  however,  leaves  me  no  choice  but  to  establish  a  new  genus 
for  its  reception. 

*  The  following  rough  analysis  by  Mr.  Tween,  the  ohemist  of  the  Geological  Sur- 
vey of  India,  will  show  the  proportion  of  insolable  matter ; 
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The  discoverj  in  these  warm  seas  of  a  verj  near,  of  the  nearest  ally  in 
fact,  of  so  characteristic  a  cold-water  species,  remarkable  though  it  is,  will 
not  appear  so  surprising  when  I  mention  the  fact  that  my  crustacean  lived 
and  burrowed  in  the  mud  of  the  sea-bed  at  a  depth  of  nearly  300  fathoms  in 
a  temperature  not  certainly  exceeding  50'  Pahr. 

One  of  the  chief  points  of  interest  attaching  to  this  new  form  lies  in 
the  loss  of  its  organs  of  vision  by  disuse,  as  in  Calocaris  MacAndrewea,  Bell, 
in  Camharus  pellucidui — a  member  of  the  same  family  as  that  to  which  N^e- 
phrop^is  belongs — and  in  the  other  crustaceans  and  animals  inhabiting  the 
oaves  of  Camiola  and  Kentucky.  I  not  only  agree  with  Mr.  Darwin*  in 
attributing  the  loss  of  the  eyes  to  disuse,  but  I  also  regard  the  great  length 
and  delicacy  of  the  antennae,  and  the  great  development  of  the  auditory 
organs  as  modifications  effected  by  natural  selection  in  compensation  for 
blindness.f 

Nephbopsis,  gen.  nov. 
Diag.  Antennal  scale  absent, 

Nepropsis  Stewabti,  sp.  nov.  PI.  IV. 
Body  covered  with  fine  rounded  tubercles  and  with  a  short  but  dense 
pubescence.  The  carapace  is  sub -ovoid,  armed  on  each  side,  just  externally 
to  the  base  of  the  rostrum,  and  behind  the  anterior  margin,  with  an  acute 
forwardly  directed  spine  ;  a  similar  spine  springs  from  each  side  of  the  ante- 
rior margin  itself  at  about  the  level  of  the  upper  surface  of  the  antennal 
peduncle  ;  the  basis  of  each  of  these  two  spines  is  confluent  with  a  conspicu- 
ous convexity  to  be  seen  just  behind  it ;  immediately  in  front  of  each  of 
these  convexities  lies  a  smooth,  slightly  excavated  surface  botmded  in  iront 
by  a  curvilinear  row  of  tubercles.  The  cervical  suture,  dividing  the  carapace 
into  an  anterior  or  cephalostegal,  and  into  a  posterior  or  omostegal  portion, 
is  broad  and  deeply  impressed  mesially  and  laterally,  until  it  reaches  the  level 

•  Origin  of  Species,  5th  Edit.,  pp.  171-173. 

f  Since  these  remarks  appeared  in  the  abstract  of  my  paper  (Proe.  Asiat.  Soc. 
Ben.  yiii,  1872,  p.  151)  Dr.  Hagen's  Monograph  of  N.  American  Astacid^  has 
reached  Calcntta,  and  from  it  1  give  the  following  extract,  on  account  of  its  obvious 
applicability  to  the  species  here  described,  merely  remarking  that  the  pemsul  of 
it  led  me  to  note  also  the  stootness  of  the  rostrnm  and  the  great  development  of 
the  C€phalo8tegal  spines  in  Nephropsis  as  compared  with  the  slendemess  of  the 
one  and  the  minuteness  of  the  others  in  Nephrops  :  "  But  it  seems  to  be  a  somewhat 
well  recognized  law  in  nature  (Rathke,  Metamorph.  Betrograd.,  p.  185)  that  if  any 
part  is  atrophied,  or  stopped  in  development,  the  nearest  parts  slow  an  abnormal  in* 
crease  of  development.  This  is  apparently  the  case  in  C.  peHucidus ;  the  eyes  are 
atrophied,  and  the  rostrum,  the  fore  border  of  the  oephalothorax,  the  antennal  lamina, 
the  basal  joint  of  the  inner  antennsB,  and  the  epiatoma  are  altered  or  largely  deve- 
loped." Op.  Git.  84. 
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of  the  anterior  margin  of  the  epistoma  when  it  bends  boldly  upwards  and 
backwards  upon  itself  passing  into  the  well-defined  semicircular  depression  that 
bounds  the  lateral  convexities  described  above.  The  cardiac  region  is  broader 
than  long,  very  convex  transversely  and  bounded  on  each  side  by  a  densely-tu- 
berculated  elevation  which  running  backwards,  downwards,  and  forwards  along 
the  line  of  the  granulated  rim  of  the  branchiostegite,  and  finally  bending 
upwards  almost  opposite  the  origin  of  the  second  pair  of  abdominal  appen- 
dages, passes  again  into  the  swollen  anterior  boundary  of  the  omostegite  ; 
the  ovoidal  area  thus  limited  off  is  more  sparsely  beset  with  tubercles  and 
presents  a  marked  depression  on  its  anterior  half. 

The  rostrum  carries  on  each  side  a  most  acute  spine  directed  upwards 
and  forwards,  and  curved  slightly  inwards  ;  and  above  presents  two  roughly 
granulated  ridges  coalescent  towards  the  tip  but  divergent  at  the  base ; 
beyond  the  spines  it  is  canaliculate  on  each  side,  above  and  below,  and  each 
lateral  ridge  is  fringed  with  long  hairs ;  below  it  is  carinated  and  coarsely 
granulated  at  the  base.  A  faint  linear  impression,  continuous  with  the 
groove  between  the  ridges  on  the  rostrum,  passes  along  the  middle  line  of 
the  carapace  almost  to  its  posterior  border  ;  situated  in  this  line,  and  marking 
the  anterior  limit  of  the  convex  gastric  region,  lies  an  almost  erect  spiniform 
tubercle. 

AntenruB  and  antennules, — The  peduncles  of  these  appendages  lie  as 
in  Nephropf  Norvegicus  in  the  same  horizontal  line,  and  their  inner  margins 
are  ciliate.  The  basal  joint,  or  coxocerite,  of  the  former  is  extremely  short, 
and  wants  the  apical  spine  in  Nephrops,  but  the  perforated  conical  process 
on  its  inferior  surface  is  remarkably  salient ;  the  second  is  devoid  both  of 
the  prominent  spine  into  which,  in  Nephropa,  its  distal  and  external  angle 
is  produced,  and  of  the  squamiform  appendage  or  scale  seen  in  all  the  other 
recognized  genera  of  AstacidcB*  and  developed  to  such  an  extraordinary 
degree  in  Carideous  Crustacea ;  one  or  two  small  folds  or  impressions  between, 
or  upon,  the  second  and  fourth  joints  being  all  that  remains  of  the  antennal 
scale,  and  of  the  rudimentary  joint  that  in  Nephrops  corresponds  to  the 
moveable  spine  of  Astaciu,^ 

♦  The  antonnal  scale  in  Asiacoides  escaped  the  notice  of  Gu^rin  who  fonndod  hia 
genus  on  its  supposed  absence. 

t  There  appeai-s  to  be  no  doubt  but  that  the  antennal  scale  is  the  representa- 
tive of  the  outer  of  the  two  appendages  borne  upon  the  protopodite  at  an  early 
stage  of  embryonic  life,  and,  if  the  moveable  spine  in  Asiacaa  and  its  undoubted 
homologuo  in  the  antonnsB  of  Nephrops  represent  the  inner  of  these  appendages,  then 
must  the  three  distal  joints  of  the  peduncle  with  the  flarellum  be  looked  upon,  as  Dr. 
Fritz  Miiller  looks  upon  them,  as  a  new  formation  (Neubildung)  and  no  longer  as  be- 
ing in  serial  homology  with  the  five  distal  joints  of  the  other  appendages,  e.  (7.,  of  an 
ambulatory  leg,  which  represent  the  endopodite,  the  exopodite  being  completely  ab- 
orted or  represented  at  most,  as  RoUeston  remarks,  by  the  annular  coastrictiou  04 
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The  flagella  of  the  antenns  are  remarkably  long  and  of  excessive  fineness 
at  their  extremities. 

The  basal  joint  of  the  antennnles  has  its  upper  surface  greatly  inflated, 
owing  to  the  remarkable  development  of  the  auditory  organ  to  which,  in  most 
Podophthalmatous  Crustacea  at  any  rate,*  this  joint  gives  lodgment ;  and  the 
almost  globular  appearance  of  the  joint  as  seen  from  the  side  contrasts  strong- 
ly with  the  flatness  of  its  upper  surface  in  Nephrops  or  Astacus.  Of  the  two 
remaining  joints  of  the  antennulary  peduncle,  the  first  is  short  and  cylindri- 
cal, being  less  than  half  the  length  of  the  last  which  in  Nephrap$  is  short 
and  equal  to  that  which  precedes  it.  The  peduncle  terminates  in  the  usual 
manner  in  a  double  flagellum,  the  outer  branch  of  which  is  conspicuously 
stouter  than  its  filamentous  and  cylindrical  fellow,  perceptibly  compressed, 
and  thickly  fringed  below  with  short  hairs  along  its  distal  third. 

The  epistoma  is  much  the  same  as  in  NephropSf  save  that  its  posterior 
edge  is  straight  and  presents  two  small  tubercles  which  give  it  the  appear- 
ance of  being  slightly  roundly-emarginate  in  the  middle. 

The  external  mcunllipeds  and  the  parts  of  the  mouth  in  front  of  them 
are  identical  in  structure  with  those  of  Nephrops. 

The  eyes  are  completely  rudimentary,  neither  pigment  nor  corneal  mem- 
brane being  developed ;  the  peduncles  indeed  are  present,  but  even  these  are 
short,  subcylindrical,  mere  aborted  structures,  concealed  entirely  firom  view 
by  the  stout  base  of  the  overhanging  rostrum  ;  in  spirit  they  have  become 
perfectly  blanched  like  the  rest  of  the  appendages,  but  in  life  the  delicate 
rose-pink  coloration  of  the  animal  extended  itself  to  their  very  tips.  The 
peduncles  are  far  less  conspicuous  Irom  the  side  view  than  represented  in  the 
plate. 

The  first  pair  of  abdominal  appendages,  those  which  bear  the  great 
chela,  are  unfortunately  absent,  the  specimen  having  lost  its  claws  a  consi- 
derable period  previous  to  its  capture,  as  the  presence  of  uncalcified  reproduced 
rudiments  of  these  appendages  indicates ;  the  other  legs  are  smooth  and 
•lender  ;  the  second  and  third  pairs  are  didactyle  ;  of  these  the  former  has 
both  its  upper  and  lower  margins,  from  the  base  of  the  carpopodite  to  the 
extremity  of  the  claws,  fringed  with  long  hairs ;  the  latter,  much  the  slenderer 
as  well  as  the  longer  of  the  two,  has  its  propodite  greatly  elongated,  and  its 
claws  only  are  ciliated.  The  fourth  pair,  the  longest  of  all  and  ciliated  only 
on  the  outer  face  of  the  dactylopodite,  and  the  fifth,  about  as  long  as  the 
second  pair,  are  monodactyle, 

the  isohiopodite.   For  the  facts  relating  to  the  tranaformation  of  the  embryonio  exopo- 
dite  into  the  antennal  scale  of  the  Prawn  pari  poMU  with  the  budding  out  of  the 
fiagellnm  and  the  abortion  of  the  endopodite,  vide  Fritz  Miiller's  admirable  essay  on 
the  development  of  the  crastacea  entitled  **  Fiir  Darwin,"  p.  41,  fig.  81. 
*  The  caudal  ear  of  Mysig  forms  an  ezoeptiou  to  this. . 
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The  last  abdominal  somite  is  immoveablj  united  to  tliat  which  precedes 
it  as  in  NephropB  and  the  common  Lobster  ;*  and  the  sternum  is  linear  as  in 
the  Astacidm  generally. 

Post-abdomen. — The  post-abdomen  is  gradually  attenuated  to  the 
extremity  of  the  telson.  The  appendages  of  its  first  somite  are  as  complete- 
ly rudimentary  as  they  are  in  the  female  of  Nephropa  Norvegioua  ;t  those 
which  follow  are  long  and  slender,  their  foliaceous  branches  being  very  nar- 
row, produced  to  a  sharp  point,  and  fringed  with  excessively  long  cilia.  All 
the  terga  are  covered  with  minute  rounded  tubercles,  and  present  at  their 
anterior  ends,  just  behind  the  tergal  facets,  a  broad  smooth  transverse  groove 
with  its  hinder  margin  convex  backwards. 

The  pleuron  of  the  first  somite  is  precisely  similar  to  that  of  Nephropt 
Norvegicus,  but  those  of  the  renuuDing  somites  are  even  more  acutely  trian- 
gular than  in  that  species,  and  have  their  marg^ins  denticulate  and  furnished 
with  a  Mnge  of  long  cilia.  In  all  the  somites,  with  the  single  exception  of 
the  first,  the  tergal  and  pleural  regions  are  most  sharply  defined  as  such,  the 
former  not  curving  continuously  with  the  latter  but  terminating  abruptly 
at  the  level  of  the  ventral  chords  in  a  line  convex  outwards  ;  so  that,  if  a 
somite  were  detached,  deprived  of  its  ventral  chord  and  IQattened  out  on  the 
table  with  its  dorsal  surface  uppermost,  the  imaginary  continuation  from 
pleuron  to  pleuron  of  the  plane  in  which  these  pleura  laid,  would  pass  below 
that  of  the  surface  of  the  tergum. 

The  '  sivimmeref  constituted  as  in  all  other  Macrurous  Crustacea  bj 
the  highly  modified  and  backwardly  placed  appendages  of  the  last  postabdo- 
minal  somite  and  by  the  '  telson,  differs  in  no  particiilar  of  more  than  speci- 
fic value  from  that  of  Nephrops  ;  the  mesial  element,  or  telson^  is  longer  in 
proportion  to  its  breadth,  its  greatest  breadth,  being  a  transverse  line  separat- 
ing its  anterior  firom  its  middle  third,  and  not  at  the  base  as  in  Nephrope,  is 
slightly  more  truncate  posteriorly,  and  the  oblique  rounded  elevations,  that 
gradually  narrow   as  they  pass   backwards  into  the  spines  at  its  postero- 

*  On  characters  famished  by  the  claws  alone  Dana  artificially  divides  the  recog- 
nized genera  of  Astacida  into  two  groups,  typified  respectively  by  Astacus  and  Ne* 
phrops ;  the  first  of  these  is  further  subdivided  according  to  the  number  of  the 
branchiae  and  the  mobility  or  immobility  of  the  last  abdominal  somite.  But  no  men- 
tioQ  is  made  of  the  fact  that  this  is  firmly  fixed  in  Nephrops  too.  If  Poi/ran&phrop$t 
a  genus  including  only  freshwater  forms,  should  turn  out  to  have  a  mobile  last  abdo- 
minal somite,  then  we  shall  have  this,  curious  fact  presented  to  us,  viz-,  that  all 
those  members  of  the  family  Astadd/B  which  live  in  freshwater  or  are  terrestrial  (.^• 
goBus)  have  this  somite  moveably  united  by  membrane  only  to  that  which  precedes, 
while  those  of  them  that  are  marine  have  it  fixedly  united  to  the  rest  of  the  sternum. 

t  The  ventral  plates  of  the  2nd,  3rd  and  4th  postabdominal  somites  in  the  males 
of  Nephrops  Norvegicus  have  an  erect  spine  in  the  middle  line,  but  the  females  exhibit 
no  trace  of  such. 
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lateral  angles,  are  stronger  than  in  Nephrops,  The  outer  plate  of  tlie  lateral 
elements  of  the  swimmeret  is  moveably  articulated  at  its  posterior  third 
as  in  the  rest  of  the  Astacidm,  but  the  sutural  line  is  curved  and  the  posterior 
margin  of  the  proximal  and  larger  division  exhibits  hardly  a  trace  of  the 
overlapping  denticulations  seen  in  other  Astacida. 
Length  from  tip  of  rostrum  to  the  posterior  margin  of  telson,    •  •  •  •  98  mm. 

Length  of  carapace  in  middle  lino,      .«••••. • •  •  •  •  42  mnL 

„      „  postabdomen, •• • • 56  mm. 

therefore  the  postabdomen  :  carapace  (rostnmi  incl.)    :  :  IJ^  :  1  exactly, 
and    the  length  of   body :     that   of    postabdomen    :  :  If  :  1        „ 

The  only  specimen  (a  female)  obtained  was  dredged  in  from  260  to  300 
fathoms  about  25  miles  off  Koss  Island  on  the  eastern  coast  of  the  Anda- 
mans.  That  the  specimen  was  really  brought  up  from  this  great  depth  is 
certain  from  the  unmistakeable  signs  of  crushing  from  contact  with  the  lip 
of  the  dredge,  from  its  position  in  the  dredge  bag  and  from  its  firmly  ad- 
herent greenish  coating  which  appears  to  indicate  that  like  Calocaris  MaC" 
AndrewecB  it  was  a  burrower. 

In  conclusion  I  have  to  thank  Captain  Beresford,  the  commander  of  the 
vessel,  for  his  skilful  management  of  the  sounding-line  and  for  the  zeal  display- 
ed by  him  in  carrying  out  my  wishes  during  our  too  short  cruise. 

I  have  much  pleasure  in  connecting  with  this  extremely  interesting 
species  tte  name  of  Major  General  Donald  M.  Stewart,  C.  B.,  Chief-Com- 
missioner of  the  Andaman  and  Nicobar  Islands,  to  whose  ever  ready  help 
the  success  of  my  trip  was  so  largely  due. 

9 

Explanation  of  Plate  lY. 

rig.  1.  J^epliropaia  Stewarti,  J  ,  nat.  size. 

Fig.  2,  Upper  view  of  carapace  of  the  same. 

Fig.  3.  Swimmeret  of  JV.  Steioarti. 

Fig.  4.  „  „  Nephropa  Norvegicus, 

Fig.  6.  Inferior  view  of  antennary  region  of  K,  Stetoarti. 

Fig.  6.  „         „         „  „  „         N.  Noi^egicw. 

Fig.  7.  Sternal  region  of  N.  Stetoarti. 

Fig.  8.  „  „       „  iV.  Norvegicut^ 
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Sacillus, — by  James  Wood-Masok  of  Queen's  College^  Oxford, 

(Read  7th  Angust,  1872  j  received  February  9th,  1873). 

[With  plates  V,  VI  and  VII,] 

The  difficulties  that  have  hitherto  defied  all  attempts  at  anything  like 
a  philosophical  and  natural  classification  of  this  interesting  and  truly 
remarkable  family  of  Orthopterous  Insects,  although  in  a  great  measure  due 
to  the  extraordinary  extent  to  which  protective  modification  has  involved  all 
parts  of  the  body  throughout  the  group,  must  be  in  part,  at  any  rate,  ascrib- 
*  ed  to  our  ignorance  in  so  many  cases  of  the  opposite  sexes  of  the  species  ;  and 
the  discovery  that  Acanthoderus  lacertintis,  Westw.  is  the  female  of  Lonchodet 
luteoviridis  of  the  same  author,  renders  it  extremely  probable  that  these  lat- 
ter difficulties  will  be  found  to  be  further  complicated  by  other  cases*  of  the 
same  nature.  As  instances  of  the  value  of  a  knowledge  of  the  opposite  sexes 
in  the  limitation  of  genera,  I  need  only  adduce  the  fact  that  the  capture  of 
Acanthodertis  hicoronatus.  West.,  and  Acanthoderus  iemiarmatusy  Westw., 
in  copuld  with  their  respective  males  will  necessitate  the  removal  of  those 
species,  together  with  their  allies,  to  the  genus  Lonchodes,  Thus  at  the  very 
outset  of  my  researches,  I  am  enabled,  by  the  inestimable  advantage  of  a  resi- 
dence in  the  great  distributional  area  or  metropolis  of  the  family,  to  with- 
draw from  a  genus  some  of  the  most  hiaarre  of  its  extremely  heterogeneous 
contents.  Since  the  publication  in  1859  of  Professor  Westwood's  classical 
Monograph  of  the  family,  a  large  number  of  new  or  imperfectly  known  spe- 
cies has  been  described  or  remarked  upon  by  various  authors,*  but  chiefly  by 

.  •  Giebel,  Zeitschrifl  fur  d.  gesammt.  Natnrwisflensch.  xviii,  p.  113* 
Stai,  Ofversigt  af  Kon.  Vetensk.  Akad.  Fftrhand.  xv,  p.  308. 
Coquerel,  Ann.  Soo.  Entom.  Pr.  1861,  p.  495,  pi.  9,   fig.   1  j  Bull.   Soo.    Bnt.   Pr. 
1866,  pp.  xxiii-xxir. 

Westwood,  Froo.  Ent.  Soo.  Lond,  1864^  p.  16 ;  Ann.  Soc.  Ent.  Fr.  ie  Se/*.  t.  iv, 

pi.  6. 

Walsh,  Proo.  Ent.  Soc.  Phil.,  iii,  p.  409. 

Fhilippi,  Stettin  Ent.  Zeit.  1865,  p.  64 

Hurray,  Ann.  and  Mag.  N.  H.  3rd  Ser.  xviii,  p.  265-268. 

Eaup,  Proc.  Zool.  Soo.  Lond.  1866,  pp.  677-578. 

Bcudder,  Proo.  Boat.  Soo.  Kat.  Hist,  zii,  pp.  99  and  840. 

Luoas,  Ann.  Soo.  Ent.  Pr.  4me  S^rie,  t.  ix,  Bulletin,  p.  xxt. 

GerstsBcker,  Arohir  fiir  Naturgesoh.  zzxr,  p.  2IL 
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Bates,*  de  Saussuref  and  KaupJ  whom  I  mention  by  name  on  accoimt  of  the 
extent  and  of  the  extreme  value  of  their  contributions.  These  numerous 
additions  will  be  enumerated  under  the  genera  to  which  they  belong. 

Gebttis  1. — ^BACiLLrs,  Latb. 

Eleven  new  species  have  been  referred  to  this  genus  since  the  appear- 
ance of  Professor  Westwood*s  monograph  ;  of  these  one,  idz.,  B.  pcttellifer^ 
Bates,  is  nearly  certainly  identical  with  B,  ?  Artemis,  Westw.,  and  two  others, 
viz,  B,  gramineus  and  aspencolliSy  Bates,  are  most  probably,  as  indeed  the 
author  of  those  species  himself  suspects,  the  opposite  sexes  of  one  species. 
The  necessary  deductions  being  made,  eight  remain,  which,  added  together 
with  those  described  below  to  the  thirty-eight  recognized  by  Westwood, 
bring  up  the  total  of  known  species  of  Bacillus  to  fifty-five. 

Bacillus  PUscoLiKEATirs,  n.  sp.  PL  V.  Fig.  7. 

^  Extremely  slender,  filiform,  cylindrical.  Antennaa  of  the  length  of 
the  metathorax,  17-jointed  \  first  joint  depressed  but  not  expanded,  carinate 
above,  with  sub-parallel  margins,  the  inner  one  of  which  is  raised ;  second 
joint  nearly  twice  as  long  as  broad,  sub-depressed ;  the  rest  filiform.  Head 
scarcely  narrowed  from  the  eyes  ;  a  brown  streak  passes  from  the  eye  along 

*  Descriptions  of  Fifty-two  New  Species  of  Phasmidsa,  with  Bemarkg  on  the 
Family,  Trans.  Linn.  Soc  Lond.  Vol.  zzv,  pt.  I,  pp.  321-359,  pi.  zUv,  zlv. 

t  Rev.  et  Mag.  de  Zool.  1859. 

Ann.  de  la  Soo.  Ent.  de  Fr.  iV|  S^r. 

Boy.  et  Mag.  Zool.  1861. 

Phasmidamm  nov.  species  nonnnllss.  Bev.  et  Mag.  de  Zool.  1868.  pp.  63-70. 

Melanges  Orthopt^rologiqaes,  2nie  Faso.  M^m.  Soo.  Phys.  de  Geneve,  xx,  pt.  1,  pp. 
297-326,  pi.  2,  S. 

{  Ueber  die  Slier  derPhaamiden.  Berlin  Entoxnologische  Zeitaohrift,  YoL  15, 1870. 
Neue  Phasmidae. 

Bacillus  (Ramultis)  Humherti,  g  ?  >  (  ^  Lonchodes  sp.)  Sansflore,  Ann.  Soa  Ent* 
Fp.  1861,  p.  469.     Hab.  Ceylon. 

BacUliis  (BaeuXum)  rcmio8v>s,  9  »  Sanss.  Bevne  de  Zool.  1861 ,  128,  et  M^U  Orth. 
Fasc.  II,  p  114.    Hab.  Brazil.  (?) 

BadUus  carinulatus,  Sanss.  ^  $  ,  Bevne  de  Zool.  1868,  63, 1.  et  M^L  Orth.  1869. 
Fasc.  II,  p.  Ill,  PI.  II,  fig.  1.  ?  Hab.  Ceylon. 

BacUlus  gramineits.  Bates,  S  Trans.  Lin.  Soo.  Lond.  1865,  p^  I,  p.  326,  pi.  zliv, 
fig.  4.  Hab.  Natal. 

Bacilltia  asperieolliSf  Bates,  $  ,  1.  o.,  p.  827.  Hab.  Natal. 

Bacilltbs  QuenzUj  Bates,  ^  1.  o.,  p.  827,  PI.  zliv,  f.  14  a.  Hab.  Natal. 

Bacillus  pateUifer,  Bates,  ?  (?  =  Bacillus  ?  Artemis,  Westwood),  1.  c,  p.  328.  Hab. 
Daijiling ! ! ! 

Bacillus  ScytaXe,  Bates,  $ ,  1.  o.,  p.  828,  pi.  zliv,  fig.  9.  Hab.  Ceylon. 

Bacillus  leprosus,  Gerst ,  $,  Arch,  fiir  Natnrgesch.  zzxv,  p.  211.  Hab.  Zanzibar. 

Bacillus  Qerha/rdii,  Kanp,  ^,  Proo.  Zool.  Soo.  Lond.  1866.  Hab.  New  Zealand. 

BadUus  Qeisoviif  $ ,  Kanp,  loa  cit.,  ,»  tf 
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each  side  of  the  body  as  far  as  the  commencement  of  the  fourth  abdominal 
segment  where  it  becomes  somewhat  interrupted;  the  interval  between 
this  line  and  the  margins  of  the  dorsal  arcs  of  the  body  is  silvery  white  ; 
below,  the  insect  is  of  an  imiform  light  yellowish  green  ;  above,  between  the 
brown  lateral  lines,  darker  green  ;  the  meso-  and  meta-notum  are  indistinctly 
carinate  down  the  middle,  and  under  a  moderately  powerful  lens  appear  to 
be  marked  with  delicate  wavy  transverse  strisa ;  the  striation  becomes  less 
distinct  on  the  abdominal  segments.  The  abdomen  is  slightly  expanded 
at  the  junction  of  its  4th  and  5th  segments  £rom  which  latter  it  sensibly 
decreases  in  vridth  to  the  apex  of  the  seventh,  whence  it  widens  to  a  trifling 
extent ;  seventh  segment  equal  to  about  1^  times  the  8th,  exactly  twice 
as  long  as  the  9th  which  is  obtusely  rounded  at  the  extremity  and  above 
presents  a  median  and  two  lateral  less  distinct  ridges ;  these  latter  curve 
inwards  at  their  apical  ends,  enclosing  a  shield-shaped  area.  Posterior 
margin  of  the  terminal  ventral  segment  slightly  emarginate. 

Legs  simple,  of  excessive  tenuity ;  anterior  very  slightly  longer  than 
the  posterior  pair ;  intermediate  shorter  by  the  length  of  their  own  tibia 
than  the  former.  Cerci  long,  obtuse,  porrected  beyond  the  apex  of  the  ab- 
domen, slightly  forcipated  and  grooved  at  the  sides. 

Total  length  22  lines ;  head  1^,  prothorax  1,  mesothorax  4^,  meta- 
thorax  3i,  abdomen  9J^  4-  2^  =  Hi  ;  aDtennse  %\, 

Hab.     Murree,  Panjab.     One  specimen  collected  by  Dr.  W.  Waagen. 

Bacillus  hispidultjs,  n.  sp.  PI.  YII.  Pigs.  2-3. 

$  Filiform,  slender,  sordid,  with  a  dark-green  median  dorsal  streak, 
extending  from  the  apex  of  the  mesothorax  to  the  extremity  of  the  abdomen. 
Head  sub-ovate,  with  the  sides  slightly  convergent  posteriorly,  antennae  16- 
jointed,  joints  very  distinct ;  first  joint  depressed  but  not  expanded  j  second 
twice  as  long  as  broad,  cylindrical,  its  proximal  end  the  broader.  Mesothorax 
hardly  narrower  in  front  than  behind.  Meso-  and  meta-notum  with  a 
raised  median  line  and  a  few  minute  tubercles  on  their  lateral  margins. 
Abdomen  cylindrical  and  filiform  to  the  apex  of  the  6th  segment,  whence 
it  suddenly  expands  to  the  junction  of  the  7th  and  8th,  whence  it  narrows  to 
its  truncate  extremity  which  appears  to  be  constricted  between  the  8th  and 
9th  segments  ;  six  basal  segments  slightly  expanded  at  their  articular  ends  ; 
9th  segment  strongly  carinate  ;  the  cerci  curved  and  projecting  at  its  postero- 
lateral angles. 

Legs  long,  slender,  and  simple  \  Erst  joint  of  anterior  tarsi  greatly 
elongated ;  rather  more  than  twice  as  long  as  the  remaining  joints  taken 
together. 

Total  length  24}  lines,  antennae  4,  head  li,  proth.  1,  meeoth.  6}, 
metath.  4i,  abd.  lOi  -|-  2i  =  12i  lines. 
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$  Much  more  robust,  with  a  well-defined  median  raised  dorsal  line 
along  the  whole  length  of  the  body,  antenns  absolutely  shorter  than  those 
of  the  male,  but  with  the  basal  joint  strongly  carinate  and  more  expanded. 
The  mesothorax  is  visibly  attenuated  in  front  from  the  commencement  of 
its  apical  third,  meso-  and  meta-notum  with  a  few  minute  warts  along  their 
lateral  margins  ;  meso-  and  meta-sternum  with  a  few  similar  warts  scattered 
over  their  surface. 

The  abdomen  is  sub-fusiform,  depressed  to  the  apex  of  the  6th  segment, 
and  has  a  distinct  ridge,  which  can  also  be  detected  on  the  thorax,  running 
internally  and  parallel  to  the  lateral  margins  of  all  its  dorsal  segments 
except  the  last ;  its  five  posterior  segments  have  another  ridge  on  each  side 
midway  between  their  sides  and  the  median  ridge.  The  posterior  mai^^ 
of  the  sixth  ventral  is  produced  in  the  middle  into  a  sharp  spine  with  a 
broad  base.  The  seventh  segment  is  nearly  as  long  as  the  two  last  together ; 
these  are  subequal.  The  last  is  subtruncate  at  its  extremity  beyond  which 
projects  a  small  triangular  azygos  plate  carinated  above.  Cerci,  in  form  of  a 
tall  four-sided  pyramid  with  its  angles  rounded,  project  at  the  postero-lateral 
angles  of  last  segment. 

Operculm  spatulate  in  outline  and  flat  below,  with  a  broadly  rounded 
extremity,  not  extending  beyond  the  middle  of  the  last  segment. 

First  joint  of  tarsus  in  anterior  legs  as  in  the  male.  The  body  is 
covered  with  very  short  setae  in  both  sexes. 

Total  length,  34  lines,  ant.  3  J,  head  2 J,  proth.  li,  mesoth.  7i,  metath. 
5i,  abd.  15i  +  2i  =  17  J:  Hues. 

Hab. — South  Andaman.  Three  males  and  three  females,  of  which  two 
were  taken  in  copuld. 

I  have  received  from  Dr.  Stoliczka,  who  obtained  it  from  the  Arakan 
coast,  an  insect  differing  from  the  male  insect  above  described  only  in  its 
greater  length,  in  the  absence  of  tubercles  on  the  thorax,  and  in  having  two 
more  joints  to  the  antennae  ;  the  measurements  are  as  follows  : 

Total  length  32  lines  :  ant.  6,  head  1\,  proth.  IJ,  mesoth.  7i,  metath. 
6,  abd.  13  +  2*  =  15f  lines. 

Bactlltts  0XTTE^^:8,  n.  sp.  PI.  V.  Fig.  3. 

9  Excessively  long  and  slender.  Head  unarmed,  narrow,  almost  cylin- 
drical, being  but  slightly  broader  in  front  than  posteriorly,  notched  behind  in 
middle.  Antennae  28-  jointed,  as  long  as  the  terminal  segment  of  the 
abdomen  ;  first  joint  depressed,  carinated  above  and  expanded,  second  longer 
than  broad,  also  depressed.  Mesothorax  much  longer  than  the  metathorax, 
sparsely  granulated  above  and  below,  slightly  expanded  at  the  insertion  of 
the  legs,  otherwise  of  perfectly  uniform  width  ;  meta-thorax  with  only  a  few 
scattered  granules  above  and  below ;  meso-  and  meta-notum  with  a  dark 
raised  mesial  line.     Abdomen  long,  perfectly  smooth,  very  gradually  and 
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regularly  attenuated  from  its  base  to  its  almost  indesoribablj  acute,'  deeply- 
cleft,  slightly  recurved,  and  strongly  compressed  extremity.  The  seventh 
segment  is  hardly  twice  as  long  as  the  8th,  which  is  about  a  fifth  of  the 
length  of  the  last ;  this  has  a  perceptible  upward  curvature  and  is  cleft  nearly 
to  the  insertion  of  the  minute  conical  cerci.  The  operculum  is  subdepressed, 
acutely  pointed  at  the  extremity,  carinated  below  and  reaches  the  commence- 
ment of  the  middle  third  of  the  last  segment,  where  the  cerci  are  inserted. 

Legs  long,  but  rather  stout  as  compared  with  the  body,  triquetrous  ; 
the  fore  femora  are  serrated  for  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  length  of  the 
straight  portion,  intermediate  femora  with  two  or  three  triangular  spines 
close  together  above  near  the  base ;  posterior  ones  with  one  or  two.  Tibiae 
with  a  well  defined  but  not  very  salient  foliaceous  carina  below ;  four 
posterior  ones  with  minute  spinules  on  all  their  crests.  The  right  middle 
leg  is  a  reproduced  limb,  having  but  four  joints  to  the  tarsus  and  a  single 
spine  on  the  femur. 

Total  length  of  the  body  4  in.  9  lines  ;  antennae  6i  :  head  2^ ;  proth. 
2 ;  mesoth.  11^ ;  metath.  8i ;  abdomen  2Bi  +  10  ^ssm  33^  lines. 

Abdomen  :  rest  of  body : :  1*4255  <fec. :  1. 

ITah. — Pegu  Yomah,  collected  by  Mr.  S.  Kurz,  the  botanist  at  the 
Calcutta  Botanic  Gurden,  during  his  recent  botanical  tour  through  Burma 
and  the  Tenasserim  Provinces. 

In  the  form  of  the  terminal  segments  of  the  body,  this  species  ap- 
proaches B.  JSteguluSy  Westw.  $  (Cat.  p.  8,  PI.  XXII). 

BACiLLrs  IlSyioatijs,  pi.  v.  Pig.  4. 

9  Very  slender  and  cylindrical  and  smooth.  The  head  is  armed  with  two 
minute  blunt  erect  spines  between  the  eyes,  and  is  slightly  narrowed  behind  ; 
its  posterior  margin  with  3  or  4  notches.  Antennse  exactly  half  the  length  of 
the  mesothorax ;  first  joint  depressed  and  somewhat  expanded,  feebly  carinate 
above,  its  outer  margin  more  convex  than  the  inner ;  second  joint  fully  as 
broad  as  long,  depressed. 

Abdomen  extremely  long  and  slender,  tapering  very  gradually  to  the 
apex  of  the  seventh  segment ;  whence  it  very  slightly  expands  to  the  basal 
half  of  the  last  which  suddenly  narrows  to  its  extremity ;  this  is  divided 
by  a  shoit  cleft  into  rounded  tips.  7th  dorsal  segment  equal  to  8th,  half  as 
long  as  the  last  which  is  carinate  above.  Cerci  pointed.  Operculum  narrow 
depressed,  obtusely  pointed,  reaching  the  end  of  basal  third  of  last  segment. 

Legs  simple ;  anterior  pair  tolerably  long ;  anterior  femora  serrated 
for  three-fourth,  of  the  length  of  upper  crest.     The  first  joint  of  anterior 
tarsi  is  twice  the  length  of  its  homologue  in  the  intermediate  legs,  which  is 
rather  shorter  than  that  of  the  posterior  legs. 
7 
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Total  length  of  body  2  in.  10  lin,  ant.  3i,  head  11,  proth,  li,  mesoth. 
6i,  metath.  5,  abd.  15|  +  3  J  =  19i  Knes. 

Sah, — Samagooting,  Naga  Hills,  Assam,  One  immature  specimen 
collected  by  Captain  Butler.     This  species  is  closely  allied  to  JB.  WestwoadU, 

BACiLLrs  WESTWooDn,  n,  sp.  PI.  VI.  Fig.  3. 

$  Elongate,  slender,  sub-cylindrical,  convex.  Head  narrowed  firom  th^ 
eyes  to  the  base,  with  its  sides  slightly  convex,  armed  between  the  eyes  with 
two  forwardly  and  slightly  outwardly  directed  spines  ;  and  with  its  posterior 
margin  faintly  notched  in  the  middle  and  on  each  side.  AntennsB  more  than 
half  as  long  as  the  mesothorax,  from  21  to  26-jointed ;  first  joint  carinated 
above  and  depressed  but  not  expanded  ;  second  joint  nearly  as  broad  as  long ; 
the  rest  filiform  with  the  exception  of  the  last  which  is  thickened  at  the  tip. 
Mesothorax  slightly  narrowed  in  front  and,  with  the  metathorax,  somewhat 
expanded  at  the  insertion  of  the  legs.  The  abdomen  is  narrowed  from  the 
base  to  the  apex  of  the  first  segment,  expands  again  to  the  apex  of  the 
second,  maintains  pretty  much  an  uniform  width  for  the  next  two  or 
three  segments  and  finally  gradually  tapers  to  a  point.  The  seventh  dorsal 
segment  is  twice  the  length  of  the  eighth,  but  hardly  exceeds  the  last.  This 
is  cleffc  and  slightly  compressed  at  the  extremity.  The  operculum  is  some- 
what boat-shaped,  below  strongly  carinate  for  its  posterior  half,  and  comes 
into  such  close  and  complete  opposition  with  the  margins  of  the  terminal 
dorsal  segments,  with  which  it  is  coincident,  as  to  conceal  from  view 
the  genital  parts,  permitting  only  the  tips  of  the  cerei  to  emerge.  L^ 
triquetrous,  their  edges  beset  with  short  cilia ;  straight  portion  of  upper 
edge  of  fore  femora  serrated  nearly  to  tlie  apical  end  ;  the  intermediate  and 
hind  femora  have  a  triangular  spine  below  at  the  apex  ;  all  the  tibiae  have  a 
foliaceous  carina  arising  near  the  base  and  gradually  subsiding  towards  the 
apex ;  the  posterior  ones  have  sometimes  a  triangular  foliaceous  spine 
near  the  base  above ;  the  intermediate  ones  sometimes  one,  two  or  none. 
Tarsi  triquetrous ;  first  joint  of  the  anterior  pair  as  long  as  the  others  taken 
together ;  in  the  other  legs  it  is  not  nearly  as  long  as  the  united  lengths  of 
the  remaining  joints. 

Total  length  of  the  body  4  in.  8  lines,  antennas  6},  head  2^,  proth. 
2,  mesoth.  11,  metath.  8,  abdomen  27^  +  54  =2  33, 

Abdomen  :  rest  of  body  : :  1*4042  :  1. 

In  the  specimen  described,  the  intermediate  legs  when  stretched  straight 
backwards,  reach  to  the  commencement  of  the  posterior  third  of  the  fourth 
abdominal  segment,  the  posterior  legs  to  the  cerci  anales;  in  other 
specimens  the  intermediate  legs  extend  rather  beyond  the  fourth  segment, 
imd  the  posterior  ones  beyond  the  extremity  of  the  abdomen. 

ffab. — ^Nine  adi^t  and  three  immature  females  were  captured  by  my 
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priyate  collector  during  the  months  of  August,  September  and  October  last 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Fort  Blair  on  South  Andaman.  An  immature 
insect  collected  by  Mr.  Homfray  at  Camorta,  Nicobar  Islands,  differs  so 
slightly  from  larvse,  beyond  doubt  belonging  to  the  present  species,  that  I 
hesitate  to  give  it  another  name. 

Bacillus  (Bactjlitm)  Aetemis,  Westwood.  PI.  VI.  Pigs.  1-2. 

Bacillus  ?  Artemis f  2 1  Westwood,   Cat.  of  Orthopterons  Insects  in  the  British 
Has.,  1859,  Ft.  I,  PhasmidsB,  p.  10,  pi.  xzvi,  fig<  9,  9a. 

B.  patelliferf  Bates,  $,  Trans.  Lin.  Soo.  London,  1865,  Vol.  zzv,  Ft.  I,  p.  828. 

Numerous  specimens  of  an  insect  remarkably  abundant  in  the  moist, 
deep  valleys  of  Sikkim,  in  Cachar,  in  the  Bhutan  Doars  and  at  Samagooting 
in  the  Naga  Hills,  agree  in  every  respect  both  with  Bates'  description  of 
JB.  patelUfer  and  with  Bacillus  ?  Artemis  described  and  figured  by  Pro£ 
Westwood  from  a  dried  and  mutilated  example  now  in  the  Hopeian  collection 
at  Oxford.  The  comparison  of  dried  specimens  in  my- possession  with 
Westwood's  figures  shows  that  the  compression  of  the  three  terminal  seg- 
ments is  mainly,  and  that  the  depression  and  enlargement  posteriorly  of 
the  sixth  dorsal  are  entirely  effects  of  drying.  Bates  omits  to  mention 
that  the  terminal  dorsal  segment  is  grooved  above  in  the  middle  line,  and 
that  the  emargination  in  its  posterior  border  is  occupied  by  a  small  carinated 
azygos  plate  with  a  rounded  hinder  margin  ;  the  state  of  preservation  of 
Prof.  Westwood's  specimen  may  probably  account  for  his  omission  to  men- 
tion not  only  these  points  but  even  the  emargination  itself.  The  following 
are  the  dimensions  of  a  specimen  from  the  Naga  Hills  figured  on  plate  vi. 

Total  length  4  in.  5  lines,  ant.  7  lines  (25-jointed),  head  2^,  proth. 
2,  mesoth.  10 J,  metath.  8,  abd.  2  in.  OJ^  line  +  6  =*  2  in.  6i. 

A  variety  found  in  all  the  districts  mentioned  above  with  the  ezcep- 
tion  of  the  Bhutan  Doars  is  figured  side  by  side  with  the  typical  form  on 
the  same  plate  as  showing  the  value  of  the  armature  of  the  legs  unsupported 
by  other  characters  in  making  a  species  ;  almost  every  gradation  from  the 
extremely  acanthophyllous  and  spinose  condition  of  the  legs  there  depicted 
to  their  almost  completely  unarmed  condition  in  fig.  1  being  to  be  met  with. 
Fig.  2  a,  2  b,  2  c  may  represent  the  same  parts  of  fig.  1. 

BACiLLrs  (BACTJLirM)  nfsiONis,  n.  sp.  PI.  V.  Figs.  1-2. 

%  Extremely  robust,  greatly  elongated,  subcylindrical,  convex.  Head 
remarkably  stout,  conspicuously  narrowed  from  the  eyes  to  the  base,  the 
sides  being  almost  straight,  armed  between  the  eyes  with  two  stout-based, 
acuminate,  forwardly-directed  and  incurved  spines  or  horns,  notched 
posteriorly  in  the  middle.  Antennce  25-jointed ;  basal  joint  depressed, 
expanded,  and  carinated  above.    Mesothorax  gradually  attenuated  from  the 
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base  forwards ;  metathoraz  of  uniform  width ;  both  are  marked  aboye  with 
a  fine  raised  median  line  which  is  continued  on  to  three  or  four  of  the 
basal  segments  of  the  abdomen. 

The  abdomen  is  attenuated  from  the  base  of  its  third  segment  to  the 
extremity.  The  three  terminal  segments  are  compressed  ;  the  first  of  these 
is  twice  as  long  as  the  second ;  the  second  1^  times  as  long  as  the  last 
which  is  grooved  above  in  the  middle  line  and  has  its  posterior  margin  divided 
into  two  rounded  lobes  hj  a  narrow  fissure  filled  by  the  median  carina  of 
a  small  azjgos  plate  ;  the  upper  contour  of  this  last  s^ment  meets  that  of 
the  preceding  at  a  very  obtuse  angle.  The  opercidum  extends  about  one 
line  beyond  the  abdomen  ;  its  posterior  half  is  greatly  compressed,  so  much 
so  at  its  sub-truncate  extremity  that  its  opposite  inner  faces  are  in  complete 
contact.  Cerci  minute,  conical,  their  tips  alone  projecting  slightly  between 
the  posterior  and  middle  thirds  of  the  last  abdopiinal  segment. 

Legs  stout,  triquetrous ;  upper  and  lower  crests  of  fore  femora  in- 
conspicuously serrate  towards  the  base  ;  the  intermediate  femora  are  curved, 
their  upper  margin  forming  the  convex  curvature,  and  below  at  the  base  present 
two  conspicuous  divergent  foliaceous  expansions  with  rounded  free  margins^ 
one  springing  from  each  crest  and  a  conical  spine  at  the  apex  ;  the  posterior 
femora  are  but  feebly  curved  and  exhibit  but  a  faint  indication  of  these 
foliaceous  lobes,  and  have  also  a  spine  at  the  apex  below ;  all  four  posterior 
femora  appear  to  be  regularly  tricarinate  above,  owing  to  the  very  close 
approximation  of  their  two  upper  crests.  The  intermediate  tibiae  have  a 
large  foliaceous  lobe  like  a  tooth  of  a  saw  near  the  base  above,  which  is 
much  reduced  or  even  absent  in  the  posterior  pair  ;  all  the  tibis  have  a  sharp, 
well-developed  foliaceous  carina,  on  their  basal  third  below,  which  in  the 
fore  tibise  traverses  the  whole'length  of  the  joint.  The  first  tarsal  joint  in 
the  fore-legs  is  hardly  as  long  as  the  other  joints  taken  together ;  in  the 
other  legs  it  is  not  nearly  as  long. 

The  intermediate  legs  if  stretched  backwards  would  reach  only  just 
beyond  the  apex  of  the  third,  the  posterior  ones  to  the  apex  of  the  sixth 
abdominal  segment. 

Total  length  of  body  7  in.  2f  lines  ;  antennse  8J  ;  head  3i ;  proth.  2i ; 
mesoth.  16^  ;  metath.  14 ;  abd.  40  +  9  J  +  operc.  1  =  60^. 

Abdomen  :  rest  of  body  : :  1*3655  Ac. :  1. 

ITah, — Samagooting,  Naga  hills,  Assam,  (Captain  Butler)  ;  Sikkim 
(Mr.  Mandelli)  ;  and  the  valleys  aroimd  Cherra  Punji  in  the  Khad  hills 
(Lieut.  Bourne). 

BACILLTrS  (BACTTLtTM)  PEyTHESILEA,  n.  sp.  PI.  V.  Fig.  6. 

$  Elongate,  stout,  cylindrical,  smooth,  with  a  faint  raised  median  line 
extending  from  the  anterior  extremity  of  the  mesothorax  nearly  to  tip  of 
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the  abdomen.  Head  not  so  stout  as  in  the  preceding  species,  armed  between 
the  eyes  with  two  minute  conical  spinules  or  tubercles,  its  posterior  margin 
presents  3  notches  giving  it  the  appearance  of  being  bi-tuberculate, 
narrowed  from  the  eyes  to  the  base.  Antennae  very  slender,  as  long  as  the 
three  terminal  abdominal  segments  taken  together,  SO-jointed  ;  first  joint  some- 
what expanded  ;  second  minute,  hardly  longer  than  broad,  followed  by  28 
filiform  joints  gradually  increasing  in  length  to  the  apical  one.  Mesothorax 
uniform  in  width  except  at  the  insertion  of  the  legs  where  it  is  expanded. 
Metathorax  broader  than  the  mesothorax  and  expanded  at  each  end. 

Abdomen  very  long,  attenuated  from  the  base  of  the  5th  segment ;  the 
three  segments  anterior  to  this  are  uniform  in  width  and  broadest  of  all, 
broader  even  than  the  basal  segment  which  is  just  perceptibly  concave  at 
the  sides ;  the  6th  ventral  has  a  rounded  punctate  callosity  posteriorly ; 
the  ante-penultimate  segment  is  as  long  as  the  two  last  taken  together  ;  the 
last  is  grooved  above  in  the  middle  line,  has  its  posterior  angles  pointed  and 
rather  defiexed  than  projecting  outwards  and  its  hinder  margin  sub- 
angularly  emarginate,  the  emargination  being  filled  by  an  azygos  plate 
which  is  carinate,  has  its  free  margin  straight  and  projecting  beyond  the 
acutely  angular  tips  of  the  segment,  and  its  postero-lateral  angles  rounded. 
Cerci  tolerably  salient,  obtuse.  Operculum  subcompressed  and  carinate  for 
nearly  its  posterior  half,  rounded  but  not  compressed  at  the  tip  which  barely 
reaches  as  far  as  the  bottom  of  the  emargination  in  the  last  segment. 

Legs  slender ;  anterior  pair  triquetrous  ;  the  two  other  pairs  subtrique- 
trous,  their  upper  crests  being  not  nearly  so  closely  approximated  as  in  the 
preceding  species.  The  intermediate  legs,  stretched  straight  backwards  so 
as  to  be  parallel  with  the  long  axis  of  the  body,  reach  to  the  middle  of  the  4th, 
the  posterior  ones  to  that  of  the  7th  segment.  The  anterior  femora  are 
denticulate  to  beyond  the  middle  of  their  upper  and  lower  crests  ;  the  four 
posterior  pairs  are  devoid  of  spines  or  foliaceous  lobes  except  at  their  apical 
ends  below  where  there  is  a  short  denticulate  elevation,  all  the  tibiae  have  a 
lamellar  carina  arising  and  attaining  its  greatest  development  near  the  proxi- 
mal end  ;  and  the  distal  halves  of  the  four  posterior  ones  are  acutely  spinulose 
on  all  edges.  The  first  joint  of  the  tarsus  of  the  fore-legs  is  fully  as  long  as, 
of  the  intermediate  legs  shorter  than,  of  the  posterior  legs  almost  as  long 
as,  the  remaining  joints  together ;  but  the  first  tarsal  joint  of  1st  legs  is 
longer  and  slenderer  than  those  of  the  2nd  and  3rd  pairs. 

Colour  green  with  the  presternum,  bases  of  all  the  legs,  the  stigmata, 
the  spines  on  the  head  and  the  interval  between  them,  and  the  apex  of  the 
abdomen  blackish-brown. 

Total  length,  6  in.  10}  lines  ;  antennae,  9  lin. ;  head,  3i  ;  proth.  2^  ; 
mesoth.  15i  ;  metath.  13^  ;  abdomen  3  in.  3  lin.  -f  9  lin.  sss  4  in. ;  ant.  l^s  : 
femur  23  lin.  +  tibia  22  +  tarsus  6|  aa  4  in.  3i  lin. ;  inter,  legs :  f.  17i  +  tib. 
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16  + 1.  4}  =  3  in.  2i  Kn. ;  post,  legs :  f.  20  +  tib.  18  +  tar.  5  =  3  in.  7  U 

Abdomen  :  rest  of  the  body  :  :  1*3012  &c. :  1. 

JETab. — ^A  single  specimen  was  collected  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Bhut&n  Doir,  by  Dr.  Cameron. 

Bacillus  (Bacttltjm)  pukcillatus,  n.  sp.  PL  V.  Fig.  6. 
$  Elongate,  cylindrical,  smooth.  Head  unarmed,  narrowed  from  tlie 
eyes  to  the  base,  with  three  notches  om  its  posterior  margin.  Antennae  lon^ 
and  fine,  as  long  as  the  metanotum  proper,  or  as  the  two  basal  segments  of 
the  abdomen  together,  24-jointed  ;  first  joint  depressed,  not  greatly  expanded, 
strongly  carinate  above ;  second  longer  than  broad,  sub-cylindrical ;  rest 
filiform.  Meso-  and  meta-notum  with  a  most  delicate  median  line  in  relief ; 
the  former  is  of  uniform  width  throughout,  the  latter  very  slightly  expanded 
posteriorly  at  the  origin  of  the  legs.  Abdomen  shorter  in  proportion  to  the 
rest  of  the  body  than  in  the  two  preceding  species,  cylindrical  to  the  apex  of 
its  fifth  segment ;  whence  it  becomes  slightly  compressed  and  attenuated 
to  its  furcate  extremity.  A  small  azygos  plate  carinated  above  and  with 
its  posterior  margin  rounded,  fills  the  bottom  of  the  interval  between  the 
arms  of  the  fork,  which  conceal  its  sides  from  view  from  above.  The 
operculum  is  boat-shaped ;  its  extremity  which  is  rounded  and  slightly- 
spread  out  horizontally,  attains  the  level  of  the  bottom  of  the  fork  only. 

The  legs  closely  resemble  those  ofJS,  Penthesilea,h\it  the  four  posterior 
femora  have  some  widely-placed  spinules  on  both  their  inferior  crests  ;  the 
intermediate  ones  reach  to  the  end  of  the  basal  third  of  the  5th,  the  posterior 
extend  slight  beyond  the  terminal  abdominal  segment. 

Total  length  5  in.  1^  lin.  :  antennae  8  ;  head  3  ;  proth.  2^^ ;  mesoth. 
12i ;  metath.  10;  abd.  27i  +  6i  »  33i ;  ant.  legs,  3  in.  7  lin. ;  inter, 
legs  2  in.  6  lin. ;  post,  legs  2  in.  11  lin.     Colour  uniform  green. 

The  abdomen  :  rest  of  body : :  1*2162  Ac. :  1. 

JSab. — Baxa,  Bhut&n  Do6r,  collected  by  Dr.  Cameron. 

This  species  is  at  once  distinguished  from  the  two  preceding,  as  indeed 
these  are  from  one  another,  by  the  difference  in  the  structure  of  the 
terminal  dorsal  segment ;  by  the  form  of  the  operculum,  by  the  relative 
length  of  the  abdomen  to  that  of  the  body,  and  by  the  absence  of  spines 
from  the  head 

In  the  four  preceding  species  to  which  M.  de  Saussure's  subgeneric 
term  Baculum  may  be  provisionally  applied,  the  last  dorsal  segment  of 
the  abdomen  is  mesially  grooved  above ;  the  line  of  structural  weakness 
thus  produced,  may  possibly  subserve  the  purpose  of  giving  greater  ex- 
pansibility to  the  segment  during  copulation  and  oviposition.  This 
peculiarity  of  structure  is  present  also  in  Baeilltu  {Baculum)  Cth 
niculus,  Westwood,  in  J5.  (B,)   Ifyphereon,  Westwood,  and  in   B.  {B.) 
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seyfale,  Bates,  if  one  may  judge  from  the  published  figures  of  those 
species.  With  regard  to  the  last  mentioned,  it  should  be  noted  that  Mr. 
Bates,  although  he  states  its  affinities  to  be  with  the  first,  at  the  same 
time  refers  it  to  a  totally  distinct  subgeneric  group,  viz.,  to  RamulttSy  de 
Sauss.,  in  which  the  abdomen  is  fusiform  and  acuminate  at  the  extremity. 
It  is  also  to  be  remarked  that  the  species  to  which  B,  scytale  is  said  to 
be  so  nearly  related  by  Bates  has  turned  out  not  to  be  a  JSacillusat 
all,  but  a  Zonchodet  very  closely  allied  indeed  to  L.  pseudoporttSj  Westw., 
if  not  identical  with  that  species.  Itamulus  is,  however,  still  retained  by 
M.  de  Saussure  for  a  group  of  the  Bacilli,  under  which  B,  humilis,  Westw. , 
B,  carinulatus,  Sauss.,  <fec.,  have  been  arranged. 

Bacilltts  scABEiuscrLrs,  n.  sp.  PI.  YII.  Fig.  1. 

Very  robust.  The  integument  is  wrinkled  and  studded  with 
granulations  and  small  tubercles.  Head  thick,  coarsely  granulated,  very 
little  narrowed  behind,  armed  between  the  eyes  with  two  conical  spines, 
projecting  outwards  and  slightly  backwards  and  with  their  bases  united  by  a 
transverse  elevation,  bi-tuberculate  posteriorly.  Antennae  as  long  as  the 
metathorax,  18-jointed,  ciliated ;  the  first  is  depressed  and*  expanded,  and 
strongly  carinated  ;  the  second  joint  is  about  half  the  length  of  the  first, 
twice  as  long  as  broad  and  depressed ;  the  rest  are  slenderer  than  it  and 
filiform.  Prothorax  narrower  in  front,  with  its  anterior  margin  hollowed  for 
the  reception  of  the  head,  covered  with  coarse  granules.  Meso-  and 
meta-notum  irregularly  wrinkled  longitudinally  and  covered  with  small 
tubercles  or  coarse  granules,  marked  with  a  raised  median  line ;  the  former 
gradually  widens  from  the  apex  to  the  insertion  of  the  intermediate  legs  ; 
the  latter  is  broader  and  of  uniform  width,  and  a  distinct  suture  divides  it 
into  an  anterior  posterior  division  (the  true  Ist  abdominal  segment  =  Megment 
mediare).  Below,  the  ganulations  and  wrinkles  are  finer.  The  abdomen  is 
cylindrical  to  the  fifth  or  sixth  segment,  whence  it  becomes  suddenly  contracted 
and  compressed,  but  expands  again  slightly  at  the  apex  which  is  furcate ;  the 
bottom  of  the  fork  is  occupied  by  a  small  carinated  azygos  plate.  The 
upper  contour  of  the  three  terminal  dorsal  segments  is  extremely  convex 
and  the  posterior  margin  of  the  first  two  of  them  is  produced  into  a  small 
process.  The  operculum  is  lanceolate  in  outline  as  seen  from  below,  its 
posterior  half  is  carinate  and  its  apex  barely  reaches  the  level  of  the  minute 
cerci. 

Legs  long  ;  anterior  pair  triquetrous,  the  rest  prismatic  ;  anterior  femora 
serrated  to  the  middle  of  the  upper  crest ;  the  intermediate  ones  are  armed 
with  three  conspicuous  dentate  foliaceous  lobes  above  and  with  three  small 
spines  on  the  other  crest,  one  opposite  to  each  of  the  foliaceous  lobes  ;  the 
posterior  femora  have  some  small  spines  on  each  of  their  upper  crests.    The 
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intermediate  tibue  haye  each  two  small  foliaceons  lobes  above  at  the  proximal 
end  and  immediately  opposite  to  these,  below,  a  single  spine  ;  at  their  distal 
ends  all  their  edges  are  spinulose  ;  the  posterior  tibiae  have  two  minute  spines 
above  at  the  proximal  end  and  their  distal  ends  are  similarly  spinulose.  All 
the  1^8  are  shortly-ciliate,  especially  at  the  extremities. 

Total  length  4  in.  1^  lines ;  antennas  7i ;  head  3i ;  proth.  2f , 
mesoth.  10\ ;  metath.  7i  ;  abdomen  18}  +  7  =s  25i  lines. 

S.ah. — ^Naga  Hills,  Assam.  A  single  specimen  was  collected  by.  Captain 
Butler. 

Explanation  of  Plata. 
Plate  V. 

Fig.  1.  BoctTIus  (Bueulum)  insignis,  9 ,  nat.  size,  la,  the  head  seen  sideways ; 
Ih,  the  extremity  of  the  abdomen  seen  sideways. 

Fig.  2.  Upper  view  of  terminal  abdominal  segment  of  B.  insignist  9 »  enlarged. 

Fig.  8.  B.  oxytenes,  p ,  nat.  size ;  2a,  extremity  of  the  abdomen  from  the  side. 

Fig.  4.  Bacillm  iBvigaiuSf  $ ,  nat.  sise ;  40^  b,  e,  represent  same  parts  as  in  the 
preyioQS  figures. 

Fig.  5.  Upper  view  of  terminal  abdomen  segment  of  B.  PetUhesUea  ? ,  enlaiged; 
6a,  side-Tiew  of  three  terminal  segments,  nat.  siae. 

Fig.  6.  B.  furcillatus,  p ,  terminal  segment  of  the  abdomen  from  above,  enlai^ged ; 
6a,  the  three  terminal  segments  nat.  size  seen  sideways. 

Fig.  7.  B.  fuscoUneatus,  i ,  nat.  size ;  7a,  the  three  terminal  segments  of  the  body 
seen  from  above  j  75,  the  same  seen  from  the  side. 

Plate  VI. 

Fig.  1.  Bacillxis  Artemis,  Westw.    ?  ,  nat.  size. 

Fig.  2.  BaciXlu8  Artemis,  Westwood  ? ,  var.  nat.  size ;  2a,  the  three  terminal 
segments  seen  from  the  side ;  25,  the  terminal  segment,  X  2  from  above,  %c,  the 
extremity  of  the  abdomen  from  below,  2d,  basal  joint  of  antennse  magnified. 

Fig.  8.  B.  Westwoodii;  $  ,  nat.  size ;  8a,  side  view  of  three  terminal  segments  of 
abdomen ;  8b,  the  same  from  below. 

Plate  VII. 

Fig.  1.  Bacillus  seahri^UGuhUy  % ;  nat.  size ;  la,  the  three  terminal  segments  of 
the  abdomen  from  the  side. 

Fig.  2.  BojcHhiis  hispidulus,  i ,  nat.  size  j  2a,  the  terminal  segments  of  the  abdomen 
seen  sideways ;  2b,  the  same  seen  from  above ;  2c,  the  same  from  beneath. 

Fig.  8.  BadXlAis  hispidvlus,  ? ,  nat.  size ;  3a,  86,  8c,  represent  same  parts  as  in  fig.  8. 
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Assensole. 
[Beoeiyed  11th  Fel>niai7,  1878  ;  read  5th  March,  1873.] 
LoPHOIfEtANES   HlTMEI,  D.  sp. 

Description,  Head  and  crest,  neck,  chin  and  throat,  bluish  black  ;  th0 
black  of  the  throat  extends  about  0*6  of  an  inch  from  base  of  lower  mandible ; 
cheeks  and  ear  coverts,  and  sides  of  the  neck  beyond  ear  coverts,  form  a 
patch  of  pure  white  ;  there  is  also  a  large  patch  of  pure  white  on  the  back 
of  the  neck ;  on  the  sides  of  the  neck  below  the  white  patch  the  black 
extends  about  i  of  an  inch  lower  down  than  it  does  on  the  centre  of  the 
breast ;  back  and  wing  coverts  dark  bluish  grey,  becoming  paler  and  more 
ash  coloured  on  the  upper  tail  coverts ;  lesser  and  greater  wing  coverts 
tipped  with  bright  white ;  wings  and  tail  dusky,  the  feathers  having  paler 
edges ;  wing  lining,  axillaries  and  breast  a  clear  ochre  passing  to  a  dusky 
yellow  grey  on  the  flanks,  lower  abdomen,  and  under  tail  coverts.  This 
fulvous  lower  surface  is  oharaoteiistic  of  the  species.  Bill  black ;  legs  and 
feet  dusky. 

Total  len^h  judging  from  the  skins,  will  he  ahoat  4  inches* 
No.    Length  of  skin.       Wing.       Tail.       Bill  at  front.    Tarsus.    Midtoe  and  claw.    Btindtoe  and  cIa\V< 


1— 

8-7 

2-25 

1-76 

•32 

•68 

•6 

•48 

2— 

8-5 

2-12 

1-78 

•8 

*66 

•5 

*6 

This  species  strikingly  resembles  in  colouration  the  plate  of  Parua 
JBritannicus,  Sharpe  and  Dresser,  in  their  fine  work  on  the  Birds  of  Europe  j 
elcept  that  it  is  almost  devoid  of  the  greenish  tint  of  the  upper  parts 
shewn  in  the  plate,  and  our  species  is  not  a  typical  Parus,  but  a  crested 
Zophophanes,  It  is  also  rather  like  Hodgson's  drawing  of  Parua  oemodiua  ; 
but  that  species  is  not  shewn  to  be  crested,  neither  has  it  any  white 
spots  on  the  wings. 

I  picked  this  species  out  of  a  collection  of  Sikkim  birds,  sent  by  Mr. 
Mandelli  to  Mr.  Ball.  The  discoverer  allows  me  to  describe  it,  and  I  have, 
therefore,  great  pleasure  in  naming  it  after  my  friend  Mr.  Hume,  as  I  cannot 
remember  any  species  named  after  the  most  laborious  of  our  present 
Indian  Ornithologists. 
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TERJ^STROEMIACE^. 

106.  Anneslea  monticola,  nov.  sp. 

Arbor  80-90  pedalis  v.  in  regionibus  altioribus  pumila,  glaberrima  ;  folia 
c.  3  (arboris  juvenilis  usque  ad  7)  poll,  longa,  ovato-oblonga,  raro  lanceola- 
ta,  basi  rotundata  v.  obtusa  et  gubdecurrentia,  breve  lateque  petiolata,  acu- 
minata V.  acuta,  integra  v.  obsolete  crenata,  crassissime  coriacea,  nervis  vix 
visibilibus,  subtus  (in  sicco)  atropunctata ;  flores  majusculi,  basi  bibracteo- 
lati,  pedicellis  2,  sub  fructu  usque  3  poll,  longis  crassis  albis  ramulos  termi- 
nantibus  ;  calyx  coriaceus,  albus  ;  corolla  rosea.  Martdban, — A.  crassipedi 
arete  affinis,  pedunculis  et  foliis  acutis  distinguitur. 

107.  Saitratjja  armata,  nov.  sp. 

Arbor  25-30  pedalis,  novellis  squamis  adpressis  firmis  subosseis  acutis- 
fiimis  vestita ;  folia  9-10  pollicaria,  lato-ovata  ad  obovato-oblonga,  acuta, 
basi  obtusa,  brevissime  petiolata  (petiolis  crassis  squamatis),  spinescenti 
serrata,  cbartacea,  glabra,  sed  subtus  secus  costam  nervosque  squamis  subos-r 
seis  adpressis  adspersa ;  flores  1^  poll,  fere  in  diametro,  in  pedunculis  bre- 
vissimis  crassis  dense  squamatis  solitarii,  vulgo  supra  foliorum  delapsorum 
cicatricibus  fasciculati  ;  sepala  tomento  squamis  rigidis  adpressis  intermixto 
obducta ;  ovarium  unacum  parte  unita  stylorum  5  dense  villosum. — Marta" 
ban, 

8 
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108.    Saurauja  macbotbicha,  nov.  sp. 

Paries  omnes  (superficie  foliorom  excepta)  pilia  longis  rigidis  fermgi- 
neis  v.  nigrescentibus  vestitse ;  folia  fere  pedem  longa  v.  breviora,  lanceolata, 
utrinque  attenuata,  breviuBcule  petiolata  (petiolis  hireutis),  acxuninatusimay 
setaceo-serrata,  cbartacea,  supra  glabra,  subtus  inprimis  secus  nerros  vemn- 
losque  rigide  hinnita ;  flores  parvi,  longe  graciliterque  pedicellati,  in  axillis 
foliorom  v.  supra  eorum  cicatricibus  cjmas  hirsutas  formantes ;  bractese 
parvffi,  lineari-lanceolatse,  glabrss ;  sepala  et  OYarium  glabra ;  styli  5,  erecti, 
basi  tiniti. — Ava.     (J.  Anderson.) 

109.      PYBEirABIA   DIOSFYBICABFA,  nOV.  Sp. 

Arbuscula  novellis  tomentellis  ;  folia  4-5  poll,  longa,  oblongo-v.  ellipti- 
co-lanceolata,  basi  acuta  et  marginibus  utplurimum  involutb,  breve  petiola- 
ta (petiolis  crassis  dense  tomentosis) ,  obtusa  v.  subobtusa,  coriaeea,  juniora 
utrinque,  denuo  subtus  tantum  dense  tomentella  v.  pubescentia,  flayescenti 
yiridia,  in  sicco  more  Symploei  lutescentia ;  flores  mediocres,  brevissime  et 
crasse  pedicellati,  solitarii,  axillares;  bracteae  sepalis  longiores,  foliaceae, 
oblongo-lanceolatse,  basin  versus  attenuatse  et  cum  basi  latissima  sessiles ; 
sepala  bracteis  conformia,  sed  minora  et  gradatim  in  petala  extus  dense  sericea 
abeuntia ;  ovarium  dense  sericeo-villosum ;  stjli  5,  apice  liberi,  crassi  et  bre- 
ves ;  drupae  pomiformes,  2  polL  circiter  longse,  obovato-oblongsB,  obsolete 
obtuseque  8-4-angulare8,  camosse,  Isevissimse  et  oerino-lute®,  nitentes,  basi 
JDioapyrorum  more  bracteis  sepalisque  pauUulo  aocretis  sustents. — Maria- 
hem, 

DIPTUBOOAItPIIM 

110.  Shorea  PLOBiBXTin)A  (ITopeaJlonbunda,  Wall.  Oat,  964). 
Arbor  verosimiliter  decidua,  glaberrima ;  folia  juniora  oblonga  ad  ellip- 

tica,  basi  rotundata,  petiolis  mediocribus  gracilibus  sufi^ta,  acuta,  glabra ; 
flores  mediocres,  subsessiles,  racemosi,  in  paniculas  glaberrimas  in  axil] is 
foliorum  novellorum  dispositi ;  calycis  Isevissimi  lobi  2  interiores  pauUo  bre. 
viores  ;  petala  semipoUicem  fere  longa,  lutescentia  P,  lanceolata,  extus  parce 
pubescentia ;  stamina  c.  15,  connectivo  in  aristam  reflexam  anthersd  longi- 
tudine  terminato. — Tenasserim,     (Wall.). 

111.  HoPEA  GEHTiTHn,  nov.  sp. 

Glabra ;  folia  ovato-lanceolata,  breviuscule  sed  gracilius  petiolata,  basi 
acuta,  longe  et  obtusiuscule  caudato-acuminata,  coriaeea,  subtus  subnitentia 
et  costa  acute  prominente  percursa,  nervis  autem  lateralibus  12-10  utrinque 
subtilibus  ;  flores  minimi,  subsessiles,  secundi,  flexuoeo  raoemotd,  paniculam 
glabram  brevem  sed  gracillimam  formantes  ;  calyx  glaber,  lobis  lato-rotunda- 
tis  et  obtusis ;  petala  extus  velutina,  lineam  circiter  longa ;  anthene  breves 
arista  rigida  anthersB  longitudine  v.  longiore  terminate. — Tenauorim  (Hel£ 
7X7). 
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S.jueunda,  Thw,  arete  aifinis  a  qua  autem  folioi*um  nervatione  valde 
divena  jam  dudmn  reoognoscenda. 

112.    HoFEA  OBATissiKA,  Wall.  Cat.  960. 

Glabra ;  folia  lato-lanceolata,  graciliter  petiolata,  basi  acuta,  breve  et 
obtusiuscule  apiculata^  coriacea,  supra  lucida,  nerviB  15-16  utrinque  subparal- 
lelis  unacum  costa  acute  prominentibus :  flores  secundi,  breve  pedicellatiy 
racemos  compositas  terminales  axillaresque  parce  puberulos  formantes  ;  calyx 
velutinufly  lobis  lanceolatis  obtusis ;  petala  extus  velutina,  2  lin.  longa ;  con- 
nectivum  arista  longa  flexuosa  terminatum. — Tenasserim,  H.  diversifolisd, 
Miq.,  quam  mazime  affinis,  an  sjnonyma  P 

118.    Ajtesofteila.  olabba,  nov.  sp. 

Arbor  ingens,  100^120  pedaiis,  glabra ;  folia  circ.  5  poll,  longa,  ellipti- 
ca  ad  oblonga,  raro  obovato-oblonga,  breve  acuminata,  basi  rotundata  v. 
obtusa,  coriacea,  utrinque  glabra,  nervis  subtus  valde  prominentibus  ;  petioL 
1 — 1^  poll. .  longi,  glabri ;  racemorum  pedunculi  ferrugineo-tomentosi,  gla- 
brescentes ;  flores  desunt ;  calycis  tubus  fructigerus  glaber,  nuci  tomen- 
toB»  fere  ad  2/3  part,  adnatus  ;  calycis  lacinisB  inequales,  quarum  2  longio- 
res  c.  6  pollicares,  lineari-lanceolatsB,  obtussB,  basim  versus  sensim  attenuatae, 
conspicue  8-costatsB  et  transverse  venose,  glabra  (costis  minute  tomentosis 
exceptis)  ;  interiores  3  strictse,  erectse,  lineari-lanceolatsa,  pollicem  fere  longse 
acuminata,  basin  versus  latiores  ;  nux  velutina  stylo  longo  acuminata. — Mar' 
taban.  A  mar^nata,  Korth.,  cui  Shoream  Penangianam,  Wall.  Cat.  963, 
synonymam  adscriberem,  affinis. 

MALVAGEM. 

114.  BoMBAX  IN8TGNIS,  Wall.  PI.  As.  rar.  I.  71.  t.  79-80. 

Species  baud  cum  B.  Mdlabarica  conjungenda,  sed  inter  alia  stamini- 
bus  bene  distinguitur : 

B.  Malabar ica  :  staminum  pbalanges  e  filamentis  crassis  15-20 ;  B, 
insignis,  autem  e  filamentis  50  pluribusve  filiformibus  composite. 

STJSBCULIACU2E. 

115.  Hebftiera.  macbofhylla.  Wall.  MS. 

Arbor,  omnibus  partibus  argenteo-lepidotis  ;  folia  magna,  ovato-oblonga 
V.  oblonga,  petiolis  parce  lepidotis  2-4  poll,  longis  v.  raro  brevioribus,  basi 
rotundata  et  ssspius  leviter  sinuata,  7-12  poll,  longa,  acuta  v.  breve  acumina- 
ta, coriacea,  supra  glabra,  subtus  argenteo-lepidota ;  flores  parvi,  dense  fulvo- 
puberuli,  5-raro  7-denticulata,  breve  pedicellati  paniculas  axillares  amplas 
ramosas  dense  fulvo-puberulos  formantes  ;  carpella  lignosa,  suboblique  ovalia, 
canescenti-lepidota  et  pustulis  suberosis  rugoso-scabra,  facie  interna  conspi- 
cue, extus  obsolete  carinata,  apice  in  appendicem  longiusculum  coriaceum 
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alseformem  producta. — Martaban.  N.  B.  S.  attenuata.  Wall.,  Cat.  1140 ; 
Horsf.  et  Bcnii.  H.  Jav.  rar.  237,  a  me  non  visa,  vuc  hujus  generis  sed 
probabiliter  cum  Broumhwia  lanceolata,  Bth.,  comparanda. 

116.  Helicteres  obtusa,  Willi.  Cat.  llSi. 

Fmticulus  partibuR  omnibus  fulvo-tomentellis ;  folia  oblonga  ad  ob- 
longo-lanceolata,  brevissime  petiolata,  basi  obtusa  v.  rotundata  ibidemque 
3-nervia,  2-23-  poU.  longa,  in  eademque  stirpe  obtusa  v.  acuta  et  vulgo 
mucronata,  cbartacea,  in tegra,.  supra  pilis  brevibus  stellatis  adspersa,  subtus 
fulvescenti  stellato-tomentella ;  floras  parvi,  breve  pedicellati ;  cjmae  £u1to- 
tomentellae,  brevissinise,  axillares,  pauciflorse,  graciles  ;  calyx  circ.  2  lin.  lon- 
gufl,  stcllato-tomentellus  et  subfurfuraceus  ;  petala  sablongiora ;  staminum 
columna  glabra ;  capaulae  oblongae,  breves,  circ.  7-8  lin.  long»,  dense  villoso- 
muricatsB,  carpellis  inter  se  arete  coherentibus  obtusis  v.  subobtusis. — Mar" 
taban,  Tenasserim.     H,  lanceolatay  DC.  (  =  H.  virgata.  Wall.)  affinis. 

117.  Pterospebmum  aceuoides,  Wall.  Cat.  1171. 

Arbor,  novellis  dense  tomentosis  ;  folia  elliptica  v.  lato- oblonga,  utplu- 
rimum  subobliqua,  arboris  jimioris  palmato-5-7-loba,  breviuscule  petio- 
lata, profunde  et  saepius  inaequali-cordata,  verosimiliter  nunquam  peltata, 
breve  acuminata  v.  apiculata,  supra  glabra,  subtus  canescenti  v.  ftilvescenti- 
tomentosa,  basi  6-7-nervia;  stipulaB...  ;  flores  magni,  albi,  breve  crassequc 
pedicellati,  3-v.  2-ni  axillares  et  subcymosi  ;  bracteolse  oblongo-lauceolats, 
tomentoscB,  integrae ;  calyx  2-3  poll,  longus,  sepala  crassissime  coriacea, 
linearia,  ferrugineo-tomentosa,  extus  striata,  intus  fulvo-stellato  pubescen- 
tia ;  stylus  glaber ;  ovarium  fulvescenti-tomentosum ;  capsulaB  5-angulares, 
oblongae. — Tenasserim,  Andamans, 

TILIACU^. 

118.  Beeeta  mollis,  Wall.  Cat.  1186. 

Arbor  magna,  novellis  tomentellis  ;  folia  cordato-rotundata,  lata,  circ. 
6-7  poll,  longa  ej;  lata,  basi  palmato-7-9-nervia,  petiolata,  petiolis  4-5  poU. 
longis  dense  puberulis  v.  tomentellis,  obtusiuscula  v.  acuta,  obsolete  repanda 
et  in  lobos  2-3  breves  obtusos  producta,  cbartacea,  adulta  supra  (nervis 
pubescentibus  exceptis)  glabra,  subtus  dense  puberula  v.  subtomentosa  J 
flores  c.  4-5  lin.  in  diametro,  albi,  panicula^  laxas  fulvo-tomentosas  terminales 
formantes  ;  pedicelli  longi,  tomentosi ;  calyx  extus  dense  tomentosus,  pro- 
fimde  2-3-fidus,  in  alabastro  subglobosus  ;  petala  obovato-lanceolata,  calyce 
longiora ;  stamina  numerosissima  et  conferta ;  stylus  simplex,  glaber ;  ova*^ 
rium  villosum  ;  capsulse  unacum  alis  oblique  oblongis  nervosis  c.  2-2^  poll, 
in  diametro,  tomentellse,  siccse,  bruune» ;  semina  globosa. — P^yif,  MartitbaH', 
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119.  Gbewia  scabkida,  Wall.  Cat.  1113  (pro  parte). 

Frutex  ?  novellis  ferrugineo-tomentellis ;  folia  oblonga  v.  ovato-lanceo^ 
lata,  5-6  poll,  longa,  petiolis  brevibus  ferrugineo-tomentosis,  basi  obtusa  v. 
rotundata,  serrata,  acuminata,  chartacea,  utrinque  (praesertim  sabtus)  stella- 
to-hirta  et  scabra,  3-iiervia,  venis  transversis  valde  conspicuis  ;  flores  circ.  8-10 
lin.  longi,  pedicellis  sulcatis  femigineo-tomentosis  et  subforfuraceis,  2-3-Di 
cymas  parvas  ferrugineo-tomentosas  axillares  formantes ;  sepala  7-8  lin. 
longa,  lineari-lanceolata,  extus  scabriuscule  ferrugineo-tomentella  ;  petala 
circ.  2  lin.  longa,.  lamina  oblongo-lanceolata  obtusa  et  a  foveola  latll  crass& 
dense  fulvo-viUos^  usque  ad  basin  fere  separabilis  ;  gjnophorum  et  ovarium 
fulyo-yillosa ;  drupae  profunde  4-lobsB,  sed  saBpe  loborum  unus  alterve  aborti- 
Yus,  lobis  obtusis  et  divergentibus  parce  hispidis  glabrescentibus,  pollicem 
fere  in  diametro  ;  mesocarpium  Rbrosum,  coccis  monospermis. — Martaban, 
Tenasaerim,  Species  Q-.  odoratm,  Bl.  (^Q-,  umhellata^  Roxb.)  et  G,  eolumna- 
ri,  Sm.  valde  affinis,  sub  eodem  nomine  cum  G,pilo8a,  Lamk.,  a  cl.  Walli- 
chio  distributa  indeque  a  Wightio  et  Arnotto  cum  eadem  confusa.  Q-. 
retusifolia,  Kurz  in  hocce  diario,  1872,  p.  294  proposita,  foliis  profunde 
retusis  in  sinu  mucronatis  insignis,  teste  cl.  Mastersio  ad  G-.  humilem, 
Wall.,  speciem  nondum  descriptam,  pertinet. 

120.  Gbewia  mickostemma.  Wall.  ap.  Voigt.  Cat.  Hort.  Suburb. 
Calcutt.'  128. 

Frutex  novellis  scabro-puberulis  ;  folia  oblonga  v.  ovato-lanceolata,  basi 
inequali-rotundata,  brevissime  petiolata,  5-7  poll,  longa,  acuminata,  duplica- 
to-serrato-dentata,  chartacea,  utrinque  (praesertim  subtus)  scabro-puberula, 
d-nervia,  cum  nervo  adjecto  ad  latiis  latius  ;  stipulse  petiolis  fulvo-tomento- 
sis  longiores,  subtdatae,  strictce,  scabro-puberulse  ;  flores  parvi ;  pedicelli 
tomentosi,  breves  ;  cymse  multiflorse  brevissime  pedunctdatae  2-3-naB  axilla- 
res  ;  sepala  circ.  2  lin.  longa,  fulvo-puberula ;  petala  lineari-lanceolata,  1  lin. 
longa,  longitudine  foveolae  ovalis  viUoso-ciliatae  incrassatee,  dorso  linea  hirsu- 
ta  notata ;  stamina  in  floribus  masculis  16 ;  ovarium  hirsutum  ;  drupas... — 
Pe^u» 

121.  Columbia  ploribunda,  (Greivia  Jloribunda,  Wall.  ap.  Voigt. 
Cat.  Hort.  Suburb.  Calc.  128 ;  Glosaospermum  ?  5-alatum,  Wall.  Cat.  1154 
et  7841). 

Frutex  scabro-stellato-hirtellus  ;  folia  rotundata  v.  lato-obovato-oblon- 
ga,  basi  vulgo  cordata,  petiolis  longiusculis  gracilibus  scabris,  acuta  v.  breve 
acuminata  v.  obtusa,  apicem  versus  saepius  in  lobos  2  v.  unicum  obtusum  v. 
truncatum  raro  acutum  producta,  distanter  dentata,  basi  vulgo  7-nervia, 
merabranacea,  supra  stellato-scaberrima,  subtus  plus  minus  pilis  stellatis 
puberula  et  mox  scabrescentia ;  flores  parvi,  pedicellis  gracilibus  brevibus 
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toraentellis,  in  ejmulas  pedunculatas  dispositi  et  paniculam  ierminalem  laxam 
canescenti-puberulam  efficientes ;  sepala  lineam  circiter  longa,  extus  canes- 
oenti-tomentella ;  petala  obovato-oblonga,  obtuBa,  sepalis  subasquiloiiga,  baa 
foveola  minuta  incraesata  vUloso-ciliata  auota ;  capsule  7-9  lin.  in  diametio, 
stellato-puberulse,  scabne,  siccsB,  matursB  in  carpidia  3^  indehisoentia  mono- 
sperma  bialata  separantee. — AvOy  Martahan* 

122.  EvoniA  VTTiciKA,  Wall.  Cat.  1219. 

Fnitex  ?  glaber,  ramulis  Ifheis  4  acute  prominentibus  notatis ;  folia  3-t. 
uni-foliolata  in  eodem  y.  diversis  ramulis,  opposita,  glabra,  petiolis  \ — f 
poll,  leviter  alatis  ;  foliola  2-3  i^  poll,  longa,  lanceolata  v.  obovato-lanceola- 
ta,  basi  attenuata  et  subsessilia,  membranacea,  breve  acuminata,  subtus  palli- 
da ;  paniculffi  contractsd  et  parvse,  puberulsa,  petiolis  v.  multo  breviores  v. 
subeequilongsB  ;  flores  parvi,  brevissime  pedicellati ;  petala  4>,  lineari-oblonga, 
obtusa,  subcoriacea ;  carpella.... — Tenasserim, 

123.  LocoKiA  AurEsmroLiA,  Wall.  ap.  Yoigt.  Hort.  Calcutt.  139. 

Fruticulus  gracilis,  simplex  v.  parce  ramosus,  deciduus,  inermis,  glaber- 
rimus ;  folia  impari-pinnata',  ^rachide  anguste  alata ;  foliola  5-7-juga  cum 
impari,  altema,  subsessilia,  oblongo-lanceolata  ad  lanceolata,  oblique  acumi- 
nata, crenata,  glabra,  1-1 1^  poll,  longa,  pellucido-punctata  ;  flores  pentame- 
ri,  parvi,  albi,  e  ramulis  novellis  axillaribus  brevibus  orientes  et  cymam  bre- 
vem  glabram  breve  pedunculatam  v.  subsessilem  efformantes ;  calycis  lobi 
trigono-oblongi,  acuta,  \  lin.  longi ;  petala  3  lin.  longa,  acutiuscula ;  sta- 
mina 10,  altematim  breviora,  filamenta  basi  intus  parce  puberula  ;  ovarium 
obovatiim,  compressiusculum,  Iseve,  toro  brevi  crasso  insidens,  2-locularB, 
loculis  ovulo  solitario  pendulo ;  stylus  curvus,  stigmate  incrassato ;  torus 
post  prseflorationem  productus;  baccse.... — Pegu. 

SIMAEUBUuS. 

124.  Bbucea  mollis.  Wall.  MS. 

Fruticulus  simplex  v.  subsimplex,  2-3  pedalis,  novellis  puberulis  v. 
pubescentibus ;  folia  imparipinnata,  petiolus  racbisque  teres  puberuli,  gla- 
brescentes  ;  foliola  4-6-juga  cum  impari,  ovato-oblonga  v.  ovato-lanceolata, 
longiuscide  petiolulata,  acuminata,  integerrima,  membranacea,  supra  sparse, 
subtus  densius,  pubescentia  v.  praeter  nervos  pubescentes  glabra,  2-3  poll, 
longa ;  flores  minuti,  graciliter  pedicellati,  racemos  puberulos  v.  pubescentes 
simplices  graciles  folio  multo  breviores  axillares  formantes ;  drupie  solitaria^ 
V.  binsB,  rarius  temas,  ovatee,  pisi  majoris  magnitudine  v.  miyores. — Maria-' 
ban,    Brueea  genus  magis  ad  Tapwicvm  inter  Anacardiaeeas  spectat. 
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MULIAOUJS. 

125.  Chickrassia  VELUTurA,  (Swietenia  velutina  et  9.  villosa,  Wall. 
Cat.). 

Species  mibi  bona,  a  Ch.  tabular!  distinguitar  novellis,  foIiiB  etc.  molli- 
ter  pubescentibus,  foliolis  nnmerogioribus  supra  velutinis  subtus  moUiter 
pubescentibus  ;  paniculis  ferrugineo-tomeutosis  ;  floribus  majoribuB  ;  petalis 
obovato-oblongis  5-6  lin.  longis ;  caljce  dense  fulvo-tomentoso ;  capsulis 
atris,  sublaevibus. — Feffu,  etc. 

OELASTBINll^. 

126.  MicfBOTBOFis  LONaiFOLiAy  Wall.  Cat.  4339  (pro  parte). 
Frutex  ?  glaber ;  folia  oblongo-lanceolata  y.  oblonga,  petiolis  crassis 

4-5  lin.  longis,  breve  acuminata,  basi  acuta,  6-7  polL  longa,  Integra,  coriacea, 
utrinque  (prsesertim  supra)  rugulosa,  opaca ;  flores  breve  cymosi ;  peduncu- 
lus  4-6  lin.  longus ;  capsuls  obovatse ;  testa  seminis  rubra. — Tenasserim.  O-. 
UUifolia,  Gais.,  in  Hb.  Kew  assimilis,  nervatione  autem  di versa. 

AMFBLIDB^. 

127.  Leea  compacttfloea,  nov.  sp. 

Arbuscula  X.  sambucina  valde  affinis,  sed  foliola  angustiora,  argute 
serrato-dentata,  longe  acuminata ;  inflorescentia  petiole  multo  brevior,  fer- 
rugineo-tomentosa  ;  flores  viridiusculi,  sessiles,  bracteis  latis  brevibus  ovatis 
acutis  subscariosis  circumdati  et  in  glomerulos  compactos  congesti  ;  fructus 
non  adsunt. — Martaban, 

128.  Leea  oioaittea.  Griff.  Not.  Dicot.  697.  t.  645,  f.  8. 
Frutex  simplex,  elatus,  glaberrimus  ;  folia  largissima,   supra-decomposi- 

ta,  petiolus  compressiusculus  Isevis ;  foliola  vtdgo  magna,  6-8  poll,  longa, 
petiolulis  i  (terminali  usque  ad  2)  poll,  longis,  oblonga  ad  oblongo-lan- 
ceolata, breve  et  abrupte  acuminata,  basi  acuta,  grosse  crenato-serrata,  tenui- 
coriacea,  glaberrima,  lucida,  siccando  nigrescentia,  nervis  subtus  prominenti- 
bus ;  flores  parviusculi,  virescenti-albidi,  pedicellis  brevissimis  robustis  v. 
subsessiles,  in  cymam  amplam  diffiisam  2-3-cbotomice  ramosam  glaberrimam 
axillarem  v.  subterminalem  petiolorum  longitudine  v.  longiorem  dispositi ; 
bracteee  bracteolseque  ante  antbesin  caducissimse ;  calycis  lobi  breves,  rotun- 
dati  V.  subacuti,  glabri ;  petala  reflexa,  lineam  circiter  longa ;  lobi  tubi 
staminum  triangulari-lanceolati,  acuminati,  apice  integro  reflexi ;  baccsB  de- 
presso-globossB,  4-6  spermsB ;  semina  obtuse  carinata,  lateribus  tuberculato- 
costatis. — Tenasserim, 

129.  Leea  lsta,  Wall.  Cat.  6831. 

Frutex  bumilis,  2-3  pedalis,  glaber  ;  folia  bipinnata,  petiolis  teretibus  ; 
foliola  petiolulis  1-2  lin.  longis,  oblongo-ad  ovato-lanoeolata,  5-8  poll,  longa, 
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basi  rotundata  subineqoalia,  acuminata,  crenato-serrata,  membranacea,  gla- 
bra siccando  magis  minusve  rubescentia  ;  flores  parvi,  rubri,  pedicellis  brevi- 
bus  tomentosis,  cymas  compositas  breves  sessiles  ▼.  pedunculatas  compactios- 
culas  y.  raro  diffusas  axillares  efficientes  ;  bractese  bracteokeque  ante  anthesin 
caduese ;  calycis  lobi  triangulares,  acuti,  glabri ;  petala  lineam  fere  longa; 
tubi  staminei  lobi  emarginati ;  baccse  desunt. — Burma,  Andofnans. 


130.  Lbea  SANOxriNEA,  Wall.  ap.  Voigt.  Cat.  Suburb.  Calcutt.  30. 

Herba  perennis,  caulibus  crassis  teretiiisculis,  glabra  ;  folia  inferiora  de- 
composita,  superiora  impari-pinnata,  summa  seepius  teraata,  petiolis,  petiolu- 
lis  rachique  anguste  membranaceo-4-alatis  ;  foliola  Yulgo  3-juga  cum  imparl, 
elliptico-oblonga  ad  oblongo-lanceolata,  terminali  longius  petiolulato  saepios 
ovato-oblongo,  brevissime  petiolulata  y.  subsessilia,  6-8  poU.  longa,  acuta, 
argute  serrata,  glabra,  nervis  parallelis  venisque  transversis  subtus  valde  pro- 
minentibus ;  cymse  Yulgo  a  basi  ramosae  y.  pedunculatee,  trichotomo-ramoBS, 
pedunculis  et  ramificationibus  purpurascentibus  compresso-angulatis  glabris  • 
bractese,  bracteolseque  ante  anthesin  deciduae  ;  flores  parvi,  coccinei,  pedicellis 
brevibus  crassis  glabris  su£^lti ;  calyx  5-dentatus,  coccineus,  lobis  acutis ; 
petala  coccinea,  lineam  circiter  longa ;  tubus  stamineus  cerino-albus,  lobis 
emarginatis  ;  filamenta  subpurpurascentia ;  baccse  depresso-globosse,  pisi 
magnitudinis,  vulgo  6-spermaB,  aurantiacse. — Ava, 

N.  B.—Vitis  Wallichii,  Kurz  in  hocce  diario  1872,  p.  302  (Leea  corda- 
ta.  Wall.  Cat.  6819)  ad  F.  Linrusi  formas  probabiliter  reducenda,  a  quibus 
autem  cymis  axillaribus  (nee  oppositifoliis)  differre  videtur. 

ANAGAItBIACEJE. 

131.  Maitgifeba.  CAiiONEUUA.,  nov.  sp. 

Arbor  mediocris,  glabra  ;  folia  oblonga  ad  oblongo-lanceolata,  3-6  polli- 
caria,  petiolo  basi  valde  incrassato  1-i  poll,  suffulta,  obtuse  acuminata, 
coriacea,  glabra,  utrinque  elegantissime  minute  et  prominenter  reticulata, 
cost&  crassa  lata  praesertim  supra  prominente  et  subplana  percursa,  nervis  late- 
ralibus  vix  curvis  18-20,  tenuibus  ;  flores  parvi,  sessiles  v.  subsessiles  pani- 
culam  terminalem  tomentosam  amplam  formantes  ;  calyx  pubescens  ;  petala 
lanceolata,  acuta,  reflexa,  lineam  circiter  longa,  ciliolata,  alba,  medio  linea 
citrina  percursa ;  stamen  1,  anthera  atropurpurea  ;  discus  5-lobu8,  laevis ; 
drupse  ovi  gallinacei  magnitudine  subreniformi-ovoideae,  laeves,  obtussB,  auran- 
tiacae  v.  luteae,  acido-dulces,  subteretes. — Pegu,  Martahan,  M.  Indicae  affi- 
nis,  reticulatione  elegantissima  statim  recognoscenda. 

N.  B. — Bouea  Brandisiana,  Kurz  in  Joum.  As.  Soc.  1871,  p.  60,  ad  B. 
Burmanicam,  GritF.  in  hocce  diario,  185^,  p.  634;,  referenda. 
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LEaTTMIN-OSJE. 

132.  MiLLETTTA  MONTICOLA,  HOV.    Sp. 

Frutex  alte  scan  dens,  deciduus,  novellis  parce  ferrugineo-pubescentibus 
glabrescentibus,  rands  verrucosis ;  folia  noYella  (adulta  non  visa)  impari« 
pinnata ;  foliola  4!-3-juga  cum  impari,  petiolulata,  oblonga,  breve  acuminata, 
subtus  secus  nervos  adpresse  fulvo-pubescentia ;  flores  azurei,  parviusculi, 
pedicello  1-2  lin.  longo  ferrugineo-tomentoso  su^Tulti,  fasciculati,  in  racemos 
simplices  solitarios  ferrugineo-tomentellos  4-7  pollicares  supra  foliorum  delap- 
sonim  cicatricibus  orientes  dispositi ;  calyx  parce  ferrugineo-tomentosus, 
2-2i  lin.  longus,  longior  quam  latus,  obsolete  et  lato-dentatus,  denticulo 
anteriore  paidlo  producto  ;  corolla  glabra,  vexillo  circiter  semipollicari ;  ova- 
rium tenuiter  ferrugineo-pubescens  ;  legumina  desunt. — Martaban.  M.  pachy- 
carpee,  Btb.,  arete  affinis. 

133.  MiLLETTIA  LEIOGTWA,   UOV.    sp. 

Frutex  deciduus  alte  scandens  novellis  ferrugineo-tomentosis ;  ramis 
teretibus  minute  lenticellatis ;  folia  novella  (adulta  desunt)  ferrugineo-to- 
mentosa,  impari-pinnata  ;  foliola  4-6-juga  cum  imparl ;  flores  majuscidi, 
violacei,  vexillo  in  fundo  luteo,  pedicellis  2-3  lin.  longis  nutantibus  velutinis 
suffiilti,  racemos  4-5  pollicares  fulvo-tomentosos  e  ramulis  abbreviatis  latera- 
libus  ortos  formantes  et  ssBpius  in  paniculam  amplam  lateralem  collecti ; 
calyx  latior  quam  longus,  2-2^  lin.  longus,  fulvo-velutinus,  obsolete  denta- 
tus,  dente  anteriore  paullo  producto ;  corolla  glabra,  vexillum  \  poll.  Ion- 
gum,  emarginatum  ;  ovarium  Iseve  ;  legumina  jimiora  linearia,  laeves,  subula- 
to-acuminata. — Martaban,     M,  extensa^  Bth.,  affinis. 

134.  MiLLETTIA   6LAUCESCEN8,   nov.    sp. 

Arbor  magna,  decidua,  glabra  v.  ssepius  novellis  parce  pubescentibus ; 
folia  impari-pinnata,  ^-1  ped.  longa,  glabra,  v.  rachi  et  petiolulis  parce 
puberulis ;  folia  elliptica  ad  obovato-oblonga  et  oblongo-lanceolata,  vulgo 
3-4-raro  2-juga  cum  imparl,  obtusiuscule  et  subabrupte  acuminata  v.  apicu- 
lata,  petiolulis  2-3  lin.  longis  gracilibus  glabrescentibus,  integra,  3-4  poll, 
longa,  membranacea,  glabra  v.  subtus  secus  costam  subpubescentia,  subtus 
glaucescentia ;  flores  parviusculi,  cyanei,  pedicellis  capillaribus  puberulis  v. 
snbglabris  3-4  lin.  longis,  in  racemos  graciles  glabros  v.  puberulos  solitarios 
T.  secus  ramulos  novellos  aphyllos  aggregatos  dispositi ;  calyx  latior  quam 
longus,  parce  pubescens,  1-1^  lin.  longus,  obsolete  lato-dentatus ;  corolla 
glabra ;  vexillum  obsolete  emarginatum,  i  poll,  fere  longum ;  ovarium 
adpresse  sericeum ;  legumen  oblongum,  basi  attenuatum,  lignosum,  incurva^ 
to-acutmn,  planum,  suturis  in  alas  angustissimas  dilatatis  undsque  quasi 
subquadrangolari-alatum,  glabrum,  lenticellis  rimosis  sparse  obtectum^  3-4 
polL  longum,  2-3  lin.  crassum,  1-3-spermum. — Fegu^  Martaban. 
9 
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135.  MiLLETTTA   PUBINEBVIS,   nOV.   Sp. 

Arbuscula  20-25  pedalis,  novellis  puberulis ;  folia  impari-pinnata,  c. 
\  ped.  longa,  rachi  puberula ;  foliola  elliptico-  ad  obovato-oblonga,  petio- 
tulis  gracilibus  1-2  lin.  longis  puberulis,  lougiuscule  et  obtusiuscule  acumi- 
nata, 2-8  poll,  longa,  tenuitcr  chartacea,  integra,  subfcus  glauca  et  secus  cos- 
tain  pubescentia  ;  flores  parviusculi,  luride  lutescenti  albi,  pedicellis  capillar 
ribus  pubescentibus,  solitarii  v.  fasciculati,  racemos  solitarios  oppositifolios 
graciles  luteolo-pubescentes  2^-3  poll,  longos  formantes ;  calyx  rubicundus, 
latior  quam  longus,  circ.  l-lj  lin.  longus,  parce  pubescens,  obsolete  sinua- 
to-dentatus ;  corolla  glabra ;  vexillum  plus  quam  i  poll,  longus ;  ovarium 
adpresse  pubescens  ;  legumen  deest. — Martaban, 

136.  MlLLETTIA   LEUCAITTHA,  noV.   Sp. 

•  Arbor  mediocris,  novellis  sericeo-pubescentibus  glabrescentibus ;  folia 
impari-pinnata,  \-\  ped.  longa,  juniora  subtus  sparse  pubescentia,  mox 
glabrescentia  ;  stipellie  subulatso,  rigidee,  diutius  persistentes ;  foliola  ovata 
ad  elliptica,  utplurimum  3-juga  cum  impari,  longius  petiolulato,  breve  et 
subabrupte  acuminata,  petiolulis  c.  2  lin.  longis  puberulis  glabrescentibus, 
3-4  poll,  longa,  rigide  chartacea,  adulta  glaberrima,  integra,  subtus  ssepius 
pallida ;  flores  fasciculati  majusculi,  candidi,  pedicellis  2-3  lin.  longLs  cinereo- 
velutinis ;  racemi  solitarii,  cinerascente  pubescentes,  erectiusculi,  2-4  poll, 
longi,  in  ramulis  lateralibus  terminales  v.  laterales  ;  calyx  canescenti-veluti- 
nus,  c.  2\  lin.  longus,  dentibus  3  inferioribus  distinctis,  acutiusculis,  2 
superioribus  connatis  lato-ovatis ;  corolla  glabra ;  vexillum  \  poll,  fere 
longum,  integrum  ;  ovarium  adpresse  sericeum ;  legumen  lignosum,  oblon- 
gum  ad  obovato-oblongum,  acutum,  glabrum,  lenticiUato-scabrum,  li-3 
poll,  longum,  marginibus  uti  in  Fongamia  obtusis,  1-3  spermum ;  eemina 
plana,  brunnea. — Prome,  Fegu. 

137.  MlLLETTIA  OVALIFOLIA,  (Pongamia  ovalifolia,  WA.  Prod.  1. 262 ; 
Wight  Jc.  t.  328.) 

Arbor  mediocris,  glabra;  folia  impari-pinnata,  \-i  ped.  longa,  gla- 
bra ;  foliola  ovata  ad  elliptica  et  elliptico-ovata,  petiolulis  1-2  Hn.  longis 
gracilibus,  3  (sec.  WA.  etiam  4-)-juga  cum  impari,  breve  acuminata,  apicula* 
ta  V.  obtusiuscula,  ^-l  poll,  longa,  chartacea,  integra,  subtus  subglauces- 
centia,  subtiliter  reticulata ;  flores  solitarii  v.  subfasciculati  cyanei,  parviusculi, 
pedicellis  capillaribus  2-3  lin.  longis  ;  racemi  graciles,  glabri,  2-3  poll 
longi,  solitarii  v.  plures  e  ramulis  novellis  orti ;  calyx  glaber,  puq)urascens, 
latior  quam  longus,  c.  1  lin.  longus,  obsolete  dentatus  v.  subtruncatus ; 
corolla  glabra,  vexillum  c.  \  poll,  longum  ;  ovarium  parce  adpresse  pubes- 
cens ;  legumen  lineari-oblongum,  basin  versus  attenuatum,  incurvato-acutum, 
planiusculum  suturis  obtusis,  sublignosum,  glabrum,  pallidum,  sparse  verru- 
coso-lenticillatum,  2-3  poll  longum,  ad  medium  2-3-spennum. — Prome. 
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138.  MiLLETTIA   BSANDISIAKA,   nOV.   Sp. 

Arbor  mediocris,  gemmis  cupreo  v.  fulvo-pubescentibus,  cseterum  glabra  ; 
folia  impari-pinnata,  i-1  ped.  longa,  glabra ;  stipellse  subulatsB,  diutius 
persistentes  ;  foliola  7-10-juga  cum  impari,  oblongo-lanceoLtta,  petiolulis  lin. 
longis  pubemlis,  obtuse  acuminata,  1^-2^  poll,  longa,  Integra,  jimiora 
membranacea  et  subtus  parce  minuteque  puberula,  demum  rigide  sed  tenuiter 
coriacea,  glaberrima,  subtus  glaucescentia ;  flores  cyanei,  majusculi,  pedicel- 
lis  crassiusculis  2-3  lin.  longis  glabris  suffulti,  fasciculati,  racemos  4-8  poll, 
longos  glabros  secus  ramulos  novellos  distributes  formantes ;  calyx  pur- 
pureus,  glaber,  c.  2  lin.  longus,  tomentoso-fimbriatus,  dentibus  conspicuis, 
anteriore  magis  producto,  posterioribus  brevibus  lateque  connatis ;  corolla 
sericeo-pubescens ;  vexillura  \  poll,  fere  longum ;  ovarium  adpresse  pubes- 
cens  ;  legumen  obovato-oblongum  ad  oblongum  et  oblongo-lanceolatum,  basi 
plus  minusve  attenuatum,  rigide  coriaceum,  valde  planum,  subabrupte  incur- 
vato-acuminatum,  2-3  poll,  longum,  suturis  baud  incrassatis,  brunnesccns, 
laeve,  1-3-spermum. — Pegu,  M,  pulchra  (  =  Mundulea  pulcJira,  Bth.) 
afiinis. 

139.  MiLLETTIA  TETEAPTEKA,   nOV.    sp.  • 

Arbor  mediocris,  novellis  mdUiter  pubescentibus ;  folia  impari-pinnata^ 
i-i  ped.  longa,  juniora  molliter  tomentella ;  foliola  3-(raro  2-1)  juga 
cum  impari,  obovata  ad  elliptico-obovata,  petiolulis  crassis  1-2  lin.  longis 
tomentosis,  apice  rotundata,  subemarginata  v.  rarius  apiculata,  integra, 
novella  membranacea  et  utrinque  canescenti-tomentella,  demum  rigide  cbar- 
tacea  et  supra  glabrescentia  ;  flores  fasciculati  parviusculi,  pallide  lilacini,  pe- 
dicellis  2-3  lin.  longis  dense  pubescentibus  ;  racemi  3-1  poll,  longi,  fulvo-v. 
gilvescenti-tomentosi  secus  ramulos  foliatos  novellos  siti  v.  apicibus  opposi- 
tifolii ;  calyx  latior  quam  longus,  1 J  lin.  longus,  tomentosus,  obsolete 
sinuato-dentatus  v.  subtftincatus ;  corolla  glabra ;  vexillum  c.  i  poll,  lon- 
gum ;  ovarium  adpresse  pubescens  ;  legumen  subcuneato-oblongum,  basi 
sterili  attenuatum,  lignosum,  incurvato-acutum,  3-4  poll,  longum,  pallidum, 
laeve,  marginibus  in  alas  irregulares  lignosas  saBpius  undulatas  angustas  dila- 
tatum  et  quasi  tetrapterum,  1-2  spermum. — Am,  Frotne. 

140-    Eettheika  noLOSERTCEA,  nov.  sp. 

Arbor  aculeato-armata,  novellis  furfuraceo-puberulis ;  folia  iis  U.  lUho* 
speriruB  conformia,  3-foliolata,  pctiolo  3-4  poll,  longo,  glabra :  foliola  plus 
minusve  ovata,  petiolulis  2-3  lin.  longis,  acuminata,  3-5  poll,  longa,  integra, 
cbartacea  v.  membranacea,  glabra ;  flores  magni,  coccinei  ?  alis  carinaque 
purpureis,  subsessiles,  2-3-ni  fasciculati,  in  racemo  fulvo  farinaceo-tomentoso 
collect! ;  calyx  resupinatus,  brevi-spathaceus  brunneo-villosus,  intus  fulves- 
centi-sericeus ;  vexillum  1|-  poll,  fere  longum,  obovato-cuneatum,  obtusura, 
minute- velutinum ;  alae   falcato-oblongser,   obtusae,  <j.  ^  poll,  longae;  carina 
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c.  i  poUicaris,  e  petalis  2  oblique  oblongis  acutiuscfulis  breve  ungaiculstis 
medio  tantum  connatis  oomposita ;  stamina  monadelpha ;  ovarimn  fulvo- 
tomenteUum;  legomen  deest. — Fegu.  £x  afBnite  E.  lithosperwuB^  Miq., 
(  =  E.  Sumatrana,  Miq.)  vix  BL  cujua  planta  e  Mauritio  in  Hort.  Bog. 
allata  iiierat.  (cf.  BL  Cat.  Buitenz.) 

141.  Dalbsboia.  cana,  Grab,  in  Wall.  Cat.  5859. 

Arbor  magna,  novellis  pubescentibus  glabrescentibos  ;  folia  impari-pm- 
nata ;  juniora  pance  pubescentia,  mox  glabrescentia,  1-2  ped.  longa  ;  foliola 
7-9-juga,  altema,  petiolulis  1-1  ^  lin.  longis  glabrescentibos,  oblonga  ad 
ovato-y.  lineari-oblonga,  saepius  subinaequalia,  breve  et  subabrupte  acumina- 
ta, 2-2^  poll,  longa,  integra,  chartacea,  adulta  glabra  v.  subtus  subpu- 
benila ;  Acres  parvi,  luride  purpurei,  pedicellis  capillaribus  puberulis  1-2  lin. 
longis  sufifulti,  paniculam  laxam  puberulam  breve  pedunculatam  axillarem  v. 
sub-lateralem  formantes  ;  calyx  atropurpureus,  glaber  v.  subglaber,  c.  2  lin. 
longus,  dentibus  obtusis ;  corolla  glabra,  3  lin.  fere  longa,  petatis  longe  un- 
guicidatis  ;  stamina  10,  diadelpba  ;  ovarium  pilosum  ;  l^umen  lineari>oblon- 
gum,  planum,  3-1-spermum,  obtusum,  basi  in  stipitem  brevem  constrictum 
8-4  poll.  longum,*fulvo-velutinum,  circa  semina  indistincte  venosum. — Pegu 
Mariaban,  Teruuaerim, 

142.  Dalberoia  glom£bifloba,  nov.  sp. 

Arbor  mediocris,  decidua,  novellis  fulvescenti-tomentoeis  ;  folia  juveni- 
lia tomentosa  glabrescentia,  impari-pinnata ;  folia  3-4-juga,  altema,  ovata  ad 
elliptica  et  obovata,  petiolulis  parce  pubescentibus  1-2  lin.  longis,  acuta,  2-2^ 
poll,  longa,  integra,  tenuiter  coriacea,  supra  glabra,  subtus  parce  pubem- 
la ;  flores  parvi,  albi,  pedicellis  brevissimis,  v.  subsessiles,  in  paniculas  sub- 
capitatas  ramulos  novellos  villosos  terminantes  conglomerati ;  calyx  c.  1^ 
lin.  longus,  glaber,  dentibus  obtusis ;  corolla  glalu|^  calyx  paullulo  longior, 
petalis  brevissime  unguiotdatis ;  stamina  10,  diadelpha ;  ovarium  glabrum ; 
legumen  desideratur. — Prome, 

Abillabia,  gen.  nov. 
Calyx  amplus,  dentibus  2  superioribus  paullo  majoribus.  Yexillum  sub- 
orbiculare,  alae  carinaque  subconformes,  securiformi-falcatae ;  petala  omnia 
breve  unguiculata  et  libera.  Stamina  10,  libera,  inssqualia,  omnia  fertilia ; 
antbersB  versatiies.  Ovarium  brevi  et  crasse  stipitatum,  2-ovulatum; 
stylus  filiformis,  revolutus,  stigmate  laterali.  Legumen  oblongum,  teres, 
camoso-coriaceum,  utrinque  dehiscens.  Semina  2  v.  abortu  utplurimum 
golitarium,  magna,  oblonga,  nigra,  arillo  camoso  miniato  complete  involutum. 
Cotyledones  crass®,  radicula  oentrifugalis. — Arbor  foliis  impari-pinnatis,  foHo- 
lis  oppositis  stipellatis.  Flores  majusculi,  albi,  racemosi,  in  paniculas  termi- 
nales  collectL     Genus  juxta  Ormosutm  ponendum,  arillo  insigne,  tmde  nomen. 
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Chanolohii  species  ambsB  a  el.  Miquelio  confectas  ad  Ormosiam  coarcta- 
tarn,  Jack,  reducendsB. 

143.  A.  EOBUSTA,  {Sophora  rohusta,  Roxb.,  Horfc.  Beng.  81 ;  Wight 
Jc.  t.  246  ;  Ormosia  floribunda,  Wall.  Cat.  5337.) 

Arbor  mediocris  sempervirens,  novellis  ftdvo-velutinq-tomentosis ;  folia 
impari-pinnata,  *  1-li  ped.  longa,  rachi  fulvesoenti-pubescente ;  stipellso 
persistentes,  c.  2  lin.  longed,  lineari-subulatae,  pubescentes  ;  foliola  4-5-juga> 
oblonga,  petiolulis  crassis  2  lin.  longis  pubescentibus,  acuta  v.  apiculata,  3-4 
poll,  longa,  integra,  tenuiter  coriacea,  adulta  supra  glabra,  subtus  fulvescenti- 
puberula  ;  floras  majusculi,  luride  albi,  pedicellis  brevibus  crassis  tomentosis 
suffulti,  racemosi,  in  paniculam  terminalem  robustam  femigineo-v.  fulvo- 
tomentosam  collecti  ;  bractesB  pei*sistentes,  lineares,  tomentosse,  2-3  lin.  lon- 
gsB ;  calyx  amplus,  3  lin.  fere  longus,  dense  tomentosus  ;  corolla  glabra,  c. 
8  lin.  longa  ;  ovarium  villosum ;  legumen  oblongum  v.  elliptico-oblongum, 
basi  in  stipitem  brevem  pubescentem  crassum  contractum,  acutum,  camoso- 
coriaceum,  luteum  v.  gilvum,  parce  pubescens  v.  subglabrum,  mono-  raris- 
sime  2-  spermum  ;  semen  magnum,  oblongum,  atterrimum,  lucidum,  arillo 
miniato  dein  sanguineo  camoso  complete  involutum. — Pegu,  TenMserim. 

144.  Ptekolobitjm  maceoptebum,  nov.  sp.  (P.  laeerans,  Miq.  FL  Ind. 
Bat.  I.  106,  non  R.  Br.) 

Frutex  magnus  scandens,  aculeis  brevibus  armatus,  novellis  parce  pubes- 
centibus ;  folia  i-i  ped.  longa,  abrupte  bipinnata,  pinnis  7-8  v.  pluribus 
rachibus  aculeatis  puberulis ;  foliola  7-9-  v.  pluri-juga,  subsessilia,  insequali- 
oblonga  v.  elliptico-oblonga,  ^-i  poll,  longa,  apice  rotundata  v.  retusa, 
membranacea,  glabra,  subtus  pallida  ;  flores  albi,  parvi,  breviter  pedicellati, 
racemos  axillares  solitarios  (glabros  ?)  efficientes  ;  leg^mina  samaroidea,  basi 
seminifera  plus  quam  i  poll,  longa,  elliptico-oblonga,  ala  sesquipollicari, 
pollicem  fere  lata,  semi-oblonga,  apice  rotundata,  sutura  interiori  recta,  nee 
arcuata. — Pegu,  Martaban,  Tenasserim, 

Species  Indicae  3  mihi  notae,  nempe,P.  microphgUum,^i(i,  (Hb.  Maingay 
No.  535)  racemis  in  paniculas  terminales  amplas  dispositis,  et  P.  lacerans^ 
R.  Br.  (Wight  Icon.  t.  196),  cum  specie  nova  supra  descripta  racemis 
axillaribus  solitariis  conjunctum,  leguminibus  autem  valde  discrepans. 

145.  Cassia  benigeba.  Wall.  Cat.  5307;  Bth.  in  Linn.  Trans. 
XXVII.  518. 

Arbor  mediocris,  novellis  molliter  pubescentibus  ;  folia  abrupte  pinnata, 
i-1  ped.  longa,  molliter  pubescentia ;  stipulae  magnae,  lunato-reniformes, 
decidusB ;  foliola  8-20-juga,  petiolulis  brevissimis,  v.  subsessilia,  elliptico-ob- 
longa ad  oblonga,  obtusa  ▼.  retusa  cum  mucrone  minuto,  i-li  poll,  longa, 
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membranacea,  molli-pubescentia ;  flores  speciosi,  purptirei,  pedicellis  1-Ij 
pollicaribus  pubescentibus,  in  racemos  solitarios  v.  geminatos  supra  foliorum 
delapsorum  cicatricibus  ortos  pubescentes  brevissimos  dease  bracteatos  col- 
lect! ;  bractesB  cordato-ovatsB,  longe  acuminatse,  pubescentes ;  calyx  breve 
denseque  pubescens  ;  petala  oblonga,  poUicem  fere  longa,  obtusiuscula ;  ova- 
rium fUamentaque  glabra ;  filamenta  longiores  medio  incrassata ;  legumen 
cylindricum,  1-2  ped.  longum,  indehiscens,  glabrum. — Ava^  Prome, 

146.  Bauiiinia.  bosea,  nov.  sp. 

Frutex  scandens,  novellis  fulvo-puberulis  ;  folia  cordato-rotundaia,  us- 
que ad  i  partem  biloba,  lobis  rotundatis  cum  arista  brevi  in  eorum  sinu 
auctis,  petiolo  1^-2  poUicari  puberulo,  3-5  poll,  longa  et  lata,  integra,  char- 
tacea,  juniora  supra  fugaci-pubera  mox  glabra,  subtus  fulvescenti  puberula ; 
flores  parviusculi,  rosei,  pedicellis  1^-2  poU.  longis  gracilibus  adpresse  pube- 
rulis,  racemum  terminalem  bracteatum  corymbiformem  fulvo-pubescentem 
formantes ;  bracteiB  lineari-lanceolatss,  acuminatae,  c.  4  lin.  longsB ;  calyx 
adpresse  fulvo-puberulus,  tubo  brevi,  lobis  in  alabastro  tereti-ovoideis,  dein 
liberis  et  reflexis  4  lin.  longis  lineari-lanceolatis  ;  petala  longe  unguiculata, 
obovato-linearia,  undulata,  utrinque  parce  adpresse  pubescentia,  c.  f  poll,  lon- 
ga ;  ovarium  cum  stylo  crasso  brevi  (ovario  breviore)  fulvo-villosum  ;  legu- 
men deest. — Martahan.  (Dr.  Brandis.)  A  B.  Vahlii  inter  alia  differt 
stylo  et  floribus  minoribus. 

147.  Baxjhinia  oenata,  nov.  sp. 

Frutex  alte  scandens  cirrhiferus,  novellis  ferrugineo-pubescentibus  ;  folia 
cordato-ovata  ad  cordato-rotundata,  petiolo  lg^-3  poll.  Ion  go  in  juventute 
ferrugineo-pubescente  suffulta,  usque  ad  ^  v.  ^  partem  biloba,  lobis  obtusius- 
culis  V.  obtusiuscule  acuminatis  et  in  sinu  aristatis,  4-7  poll,  longa  et  lata^ 
integra,  chartacea,  juniora  subtus  parce  adpresse  ferrugineo-pubescentia,  mox 
glabrescentia,  palmatim  11-15-nervia ;  flores  parvi,  albi,  pedicellis  gracilibus 
1-1\  pollicaribus,  ferrugineo-pubescentibus,  apice  pedunculi  longioris  v.  bre- 
vioris  glabrescentis  in  racemum  corymbiformem  multiflorum  bracteatum 
fulvo-pubescentem  lateralem  v.  terminalem  congregati ;  bracteae  lineari-lan- 
ceolatae,  pubescentes,  c.  2  lin.  longae  ;  calyx  in  alabastro  pyriformis,  adprtssc 
pubescens,  lobis  ovatis  c.  3  lin.  longis  reflexis  ;  petala  obovato-oblonga,  extus 
parce  pubescentia,  subundulata,  c.  4  lin.  longa ;  ovarium  fulvo-villosum,  stylo 
longo  gracilique  glabro  ;  legumen  non  repertum. — Begu, 

148.  BAunnfiA  nrvoLTJCELLATA,  nov.  sp. 

Frutex  scandens,  novellis  parce  puberulis  ;  folia  cordato-ovata,  petiolo 
glabro  1^-2  poll,  longo,  usque  ad  |-|  partem  biloba,  lobis  obtusiuscule  acu- 
minatis in  sinu  aristatis,  3-4  poll,  longa,  Integra,  tenuiter  chartacea,  glabra, 
palmatim  9-11-nervia ;  flores  majusculi,  pallide  rosei,  pedicellis  2-2  J   poUi- 
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caribus  puberulis  glabrescentibus  infra  apice  bibracteolatis  suffalti,  racemum 
longiorem  v.  breviorem  laxum  terminalem  puberulum  glabrescentem  for- 
mantes ;  bractese  minutsB,  indistinctse  ;  bracteolea  sub  caljce  elliptico-oblongse, 
obtusiusculse,  \  poll,  longse,  intus  velutinse,  quasi  involucrum  bifoliatum  forman- 
tes  ;  calyx  velutinus,  tubo  sulcato-tubulari,  c.  3  lin.  longus  v.  longior,  lobis 
in  alabastro  oblongo-ovato  lanceolatis  acuminatis  \  poU.  longis  dein  liberis 
et  reflexis  ;  petala  1^  poll,  fere  longa,  lamina  ovato-oblonga,  obtusa,  unguis 
longitudine  ;  ovarium  IsBve,  stylo  longiusculo  sed  crasso  ;  stamina  fertilia 
3  ;  legumen  desideratur. — Martaiban  (Dr.  Brandis). 

149.  BArnnTiA  monandba,  non.  sp. 

Frutex  ?  novellis  puberulis  ;  folia  parva,  rotundato-ovalia,  basi  trun- 
cata,  petiolo  \'l  pollicari  breve  pubescente,  usque  ad  ^  partem  biloba,  lobis 
rotundatis  in  sinu  anstatis,  1-1^  poll,  longa,  Integra,  chartacea,  supra  gla- 
bra, subtus  praesertim  secus  nervos  breve  pubescentia,  palmatim  11-nervia  ; 
flores  majusculi,  albi  ?  petalo  inferiore  maculato,  pedicellis  l-\\  pollic.  longis 
dense  puberulis,  racemos  breves  terminales  pubescentes  fcrmantes  ;  bractes 
parvae,  subtdatae  ;  calyx  extus  tomentellus,  in  alabastro  fusiformis,  spatha- 
ceus  ;  petala  obovato-cuneata,  c.  li  poll,  longa,  glabra,  undulata,  stamen 
perfectum  unicum  tantum,  caetera  omnia  rudimentaria  ;  ovarium  stipitatum 
fulvo-villosum,  suturis  laevibus,  stylo  gracili  ovarii  ipsius  duplo  longiore  ter- 
minatum  ;  legumen  deest. — Burma,  Martahan  ?  (Dr.  Brandis).  Ex  affini- 
tate  B.  tomento8(B,  cum  B.  hrachi/carpa,  Wall.,  ultro  comparanda. 

150.  Apzelia  eetusa.,  nov.  sp. 

Arbuscula  glaberrima  ;  folia  abrupte  pinnata,  rachi  brevissima  glabra  ; 
foliola  uni-  v.  bijuga,  plus  minusve  ovalia,  sub-obliqua,  brevissime  petio-> 
lulata,  li-2  poll,  longa,  Integra,  cbartacea,  emarginata,  glabra ;  flores  par- 
viusculi,  albidi  pedicellis  c.  4  lin.  longis  glabris,  racemos  breves  simplices  gla- 
bros  in  ramulis  terminales  efficientes  ;  bracteola9  sub  calyce  2  parvsB,  con- 
cavo-cymbiformes,  persistentes  ;  calyx  laevis,  tubo  c.  4-lin.  longo,  lobis 
obovato-oblongis  sequi-longis ;  legumen  3-4  poll,  longum,  1-li  poll,  latum 
tenuiter  coriaceum,  oblongum,  secus  margines  incrassatos  subcurvum,glabrunu 
— Andamans, 

151.  Pabkia  LEiopnTLLA,  nov.  sp. 

Arbor  vasta,  80-120  pedalis,  novellis  pubescentibus  ;  folia  abrupte 
bipinnata,  1-2  pedalia,  pinnis  c.  20  v.  pluribus  suboppositis,  rachibus  breve 
fulvo-pubescentibus  ;  foliola  c.  30-40,  sessilia,  opposita,  lineaii-oblonga, 
Bubfalcata,  basi  oblique  auriculata,  i  poll,  longa,  c.  2  lin.  lata,  oblique  acuta, 
tenuiter  coriacea,  glaberrima,  unicostata  cum  nervo  solitario  basilari  laterali, 
penninervia ;  flores  parvi,  flavescentes,  in  receptaculo  irregulari-globoso  basi 
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in  stipitem  pollicem  fere  longo  contracto  sessiles  et  capitulum  dennfloruin 
clavatum  longe-pedunculatum  formantes ;  pedunculi  1-1|  pedales,  glabri, 
racemofli,  terminaleB  ;  calyx  4  lin.  fere  longus,  tubo  glabro,  lobis  rotundatii 
extus  dense  fulvo-tomentosis  ;  legumen  l-l^  ped.  longum,  lineare,  in  stipitem 
i-i  pedalem  attenuatum,  apice  rotundatum,  glabmin  et  subvemicosmn, 
nigrum,  inter  semina  numerosa  torosnm,— -P^^. 

152.  Pabkia  iKsiGins,  nov.  sp. 

Arbor  vasta,  80-100-pedalis,  novellis  fulvo-pubescentibus  ;  folia  ab- 
rupte  bipinnata,  1-2-pedales,  pinnis  c.  8  suboppositis,  racbibns  fulvo-v. 
ferrugineo-tomentosis  ;  foliola  20-25  juga,  subopposita,  subfalcata,  ob- 
longa,  cum  basi  inaequali  sub-auriculata  sessilia,  apice  rotundata,  1  poU 
longa,  i  poU.  lata,  Integra,  coriacea  supra  nervis  exceptis  glabra,  subtns 
pubescentia,  penninervia,  nervis  arcuatim  anastomozantibus  ;  flores  parvi,  lutei 
in  receptaculo  clavato-orbiculari  basi  in  stipitem  pollicarem  attenuato  sessiles 
et  capitulum  clavato-pyriformemlonge  pedunculatum  efformantes  ;  pedunculi 
pedales,  plures  ex  apice  ramorum  orientes  ;  calyx  c.  4  lin.  longus,  tubo  gla- 
bro  y.  subglabro,  lobis  obovato-cuneatis  adpresse  fulvo-pubescentibus  ;  l^a- 
mina  non  vidi. — Martaban, 

153.  Albizzia  (Pithecolohium)  glomebiflora,  nov.  sp. 

Frutex  2-5-pedalis,  novellis  puberulis,  raroulis  subangularibus  y.  tereti- 
bus  ;  folia  abrupte  bipinnata,  pinnis  unijugis,  petiolus  1-1^  poUicaris,  rachi- 
bus  yix  angularibus  prsBsertim  junioribus  puberulis ;  foliola  S-raro  2-juga, 
petiolis  brevissimis  puberulis,  oblique  oblongo-lanceolata  ad  subrhomboideo- 
lanceolata  breye  mucronato-acuminata,  1-2  poll,  longa,  tenuiter  et  rigide 
coriacea,  adulta  glabra  y.  subglabra,  y.  secus  costam  puberula,  subtus  glau- 
cescentia  et  secus  neryos  pubescentia ;  flores  paryi,  yirescenti-albi,  sessiles,  in 
capitula  pisi  magnitudinis  pedunculis  gracillimis  ^-1  pollicaribus  puberulu 
instructa  congregati  et  in  racemos  graciles  puberulos  axillares  dein  s»pius 
paniculam  terminalem  foliatam  simulantes  dispositi ;  calyx  yix  i  lin.  longus, 
pubescens  ;  corolla  usque  ad  calycis  limbum  lobata,  extus  pubescens,  c.  li 
lin.  longa ;  legumina  non  adsunt. — Martaban, 

BUBIACEJE. 

154.  Paedebia  caltcika,  noy.  sp. 

Herba  yolubilis,  noyellis  puberulis  ;  folia  cordato-oyata  ad  cordato-Ian- 
ceolata,  petiolo  1-1^  pollicari  puberulo  suflulta,  basi  sinuato-oordata,  acu- 
minata, 2-3  pollicaria,  integra,  membranacea,  utrinque  prsesertim  subtus  parce 
hispidula  ;  flores  ...  superiores  pedicellati,  lateralibus  sessilibus  y.  subseasi- 
libuB,  in  cymas  dicbotomas  secundas  paryas  parce  hirsutas  disgesti,  et  pani- 
culas  tbyrsoideas  brachiatas  birsutulas  axillares  et  terminaleB  efformantes ; 
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caljx  indistincte  puberulus,  tubo  c.  i  lin.  longo  v.  longiore,  lobis  fere  duplo 
longioribus,  lanceolatis,  subfoliaceis  ;  corolla  ...  ;  capsulsB  ovoidese,  c.  4  lin. 
longse,  compressffi,  brunneaB  et  lucidsa,  calycis  limbo  oonspicuo  coronatas  ; 
semina  capsulis  conformia,  al4  nigrescenti  c.  i  lin.  lat&  circumdata. — Teti" 
asserim  (Wall.  Cat.  6247  E). 

Rubiacearum  genera  44  in  regno  Burmanico  occurrentia  mihi  cognita 
sunt,  quorum  conspectum  bic  addo  : — 

Trib.  I.  Stellatae.  Calyx  ovario  omnino  adnatus,  v.  limbo  4-6- 
fido.  CorollsB  lobi  valvati,  ovarium  2-loculare,  ovulis  in  loculis  solitariis  erec- 
tis,  adscendentibus  v.  raro  pendulis.  Drupa  indebiscens,  sicca  t.  succulenta. 
Semina  exalata  et  libera,  v.  raro  membrana  alatim-expansa  circumdata. — 
Stipuke  utplurimum  in  folia  stipulacea  transformata  et  foliis  conformes  v. 
subconformes,  bine  cum  foliis  verticiUata,  raro  folia  normaliter  opposita. 

§  1.     EustellatiB,     Semina  magis  minusve  globosa,  libera, 
erecta  v.  adscendentia.     Stipube  foliaceee  evolutse. 

1.  Hubiay  L,     Flores  pentameri.     Drupa  succulenta.     Herbas  annusB  y. 

perennes,  erectse  v.  scandentes. 

2.  Galium^  L,  Flores  4-meri.     Drupa  utplurimum    didyma,  v.    globosa, 

exsucca.     Herbas  perennes  v.  annusB,  erectae  v.  prostrata^. 
Trib.  II.     CoFFEACE^.     Drupa  magis  minusve  camosa  v.  succulenta,  ra- 

rius  bacca,  l-pluri-locularis,  orulis  1  v.  pluribus  in  singulo 
loculo.  Semina  baud  alata  v.  appendiculata.  Stipube  inter- 
petiolares  verae  connatae  v.  liberae. 

Subtrib.  1.     Cqffeea.   Ovarium  2-loculare,  ovidis  in  loculis  solitariis  erectis 

y.  medio  affixis.  Bacca  e  pyrenis  2  v.  pluribus  (raro  abortu 
solitariis)  tenuicrustaceis  v.  membranaceis  monospermis  com- 
posita. 

§  Ovarium  2-loculare. 

*  Corolla  valvata.     Albumen  vulgo  camosum  (Pfly- 
chotriew), 

3.  Cephaelis  L,  (incl.  Gfeophilay  Don).  Corolla  infundibuliformis  tubo  longo. 

Calyx  4-  v.  5-dentatus  v.-lobatus.     Flores  capitati  y.  soH- 
tarii,  axillaresJ     Suffrutices  y.  berbae  perennes  repentes. 

4.  HydnopJiytum^  Jack,  Calycis  limbus  integer.  CoroUee  tubus  brevis.  Flores 

glomerati  sessiles.     Frutices  epipbyti  truncis  tuberosis. 

5.  Psychotriaj  L,     Corollae  tubus  brevis,  fauce  barbata.     PyrensB  facie 

interna  planas  et  integrae.     Flores  cymosi  v.   cymoso- 
panictdati.     Frutices,  raro  suffi*utices,  raro  scandentes. 

6.  Ohasaliay  Comm,     CoroUaB  tubus  elongatus,  fauce  nudus.     Pyrenas  facie 

interna  secus  placentam  centralem  excavatce.    Frutices  v. 
sufifrutices ;  inflorescentia  precedentis. 
10 
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*  *  Oorolls  lobi  imbricati  v.  contorti.     Albumen  Yulgo 
osseiun.     {Leorew.) 

7.  Ixora,  L,    Corolla  hypocraterimorpha,  limbo  4-5-partito.     Ovala  medio 

affixa.   Flores  corjmbosi  v.  paniculati.    Stipuls  comiats. 

8.  Cqffea,  L,     Corolla  infimdibuliformis,  glabra,  limbo  4-7-partito.    BaccsB 

2-  raro  l-spermse,  semina  pyrenis  chartaceis  indusa.  Flores 
terminales  et  axillares.  Stipulse  libers.  (SLic  FrwnaUh 
meriSf  Thw.). 

9.  SerisM,  Oomm.  (incl.  Saprosma,  Bl.,  Dysodidendratiy  Gardn.).     Corolla 

infundibuliformis,  velutina,  ssepius  miacum  caljce  subob- 
liqua.    OvTila  ereeta,  basilaria.  Baccse  1-  rariua  2-sperma. 
Flores  terminales  et  axillares.     Stipulse  libers. 
§  Ovarium  4-9-loculare.     {Lasiemthea). 

10.  Lasianthus,  Jack,     Calyx  magis  minusve   dentatus.    Styli  et  ovarii 

loculi  4-9.  Frutices  erecti ;  flores  glomerati  v.  cymosi, 
axillares. 

11.  Oifnoehthodes,  Bl.     Calycis  limbus  tnmcatus.  Si^lus  2-fidus.  Ovarium 

4-locidare.  Frutices  scandentea;  flores  glomerati,  axil- 
lares. 

Subtrib.  2.     ViLSGrEEiEiB.     Ovarium  1-  oo-loculare,  loculi  1-v.  raro  (in  Po- 

lyphragmone)  oo-ovulati,  ovulis  lateraliter  affixis  y.  a  medio  V. 
ex  apice  loculorum  pendula.  Pyrense  dune  et  ossese,  v.  m 
putamen  durum  connatsa,  v.  libers  et  laxiuscule  compacts. 
Albumen  yulgo  camosum. 

§  1.    JEuvan^ueriea.    Corolla  vahrata.    Ovula  lateraliter  v. 
sub  apice  affixa. 

12.  Vanguena^  Oomm,     Stigma  discoideum.     Ovarium  ntplurimum  5-loca- 

lare. 

13.  Canthiwm,  Lamk,     Ovarium  2-loculare.     Drups  didyms,  y.   aborta 

passim  sub-1-loculares.     (Hie  Polyozue,  Miq.^  non  Lour.) 
{  2.     Guettardea,     Corolla  imbricata. 

*  Ovarium  2-loculare,  ovulis  in  loculis  singulis  2  pla- 

eents  centrali  affixa.  Drups  elongatione  plaoente 
spurie  4-loctdares,  loculis  spuriis  l-i^»enniB.  Vj' 
reus  in  putamen  connats. 

14.  Scyphvpharaf  Gartn,    Styli  2.    Drups  angulato-suleats.     Ovulumia 

loculo  superiori  spurio  erectum,  alterum  in  inferiori  pen- 
dulum. 

*  *  Ovarium  4-  oo-loculare,  ovulis  in  loculis  solitariis 

pendulifl.  Pyrens  in  putamen  oo-loculare  oon- 
natse,  loculis  monospermis. 
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15.  Ouettarda,  X.     Stigma  crassmn,  simplex.     Drupffi  globossB,  majiisculsd. 

•  •  •    Ovariimi  pluri-loculare,  ovulis  in  loculis  plu- 

ribuB  V.  numerosifl,  secus  placentas  centrales  super- 
posita.  Drupa)  baccatas,  5-10-locTilare8,  loculi 
pyrenas  spurias  (seminibus  testa  crustaceo-indu- 
rat&  ?)  plarimas  continentes. 

16.  Poltfphra^mon,  Detf.    Stigmata  tot  quot  ovarii  loculi. 

Subtrib.  8.     RiKDiELfi.     Ovarium  v.   1-loculare  placentis    parietalibus,  t. 

saepius  2- oo-loculare,  loculis  oo-ovulatis.     Semina  libera,  nee 
pjrenis  inclusa. 

§  1.     Gardeniea.    Ovarium  1-loculare,  placentis  4-5  parie- 
talibus.     Corolla  imbricata. 

17.  Oardeniaf  L,     Flores  ssBpius  conspicui.     Stigma  integprum,  sulcato-tor- 

tuosum.     Bacca  magna,  oo-sperma,  seminibus  in  pulpa 
nidulantibus. 
§  2.     Eurandies.     Ovarium  2-loculare.    Corolla  imbricata. 

•  Placenta  simplex. 

18.  Mandia^  L,     Stigma   bilobum ;    stylus    fusiformi-incrassatus.     Baccsd 

magnsB ;  semina  in  pulpo  nidulantia.  Arbores  v.  frutices 
erecti. 

19.  Qriffithia^  WA.     Stigma  bilobum ;   stylus  aequalis,  baud  incrassatus. 

Baccse  parvae,  baud  pulposs.  Frutices  scandentes  saBpius 
armati.' 

20.  Webera^  Schreb.     Stigma  simplex  ;  stylus  sequalis,  filiformis.  Baccse 

parvse,  epulposse.     Arbores  v.  frutices  erecti,  inermes. 

21.  Diphspora,  DC.     Stylus  2-fidus.     Baccae  majusculse,  epulpossB.     Se- 

mina in  loculis  biseriata  (an  semper  ?).  Arbores  v.  fru- 
tices erecti  inermes.  (An  potius  cum  sequenti  conjungen- 
dump) 

22.  Hi/pohatkrum,  Bl.     Stylus  2-lobus.     Baccse  parv»,  v.    pedicellateB, 

epulposse.  Semina  in  loculis  imiseriata.  Frutices  erecti. 
(Hie  Hyptiantbera,  WA.,  Petunga,  DC.  et  probabiliter 
Scypbostachys,  Thw.^  et  Pristidia,  Tbw.). 

•  *  Placent©  2-fidaB.     Stigma  2-5-lobum. 

23.  Mitsswnda,  L,     Unus  alterve  calycis  loborum  florum  exteriorum  foli- 

aceo-appendiculatus.  Antberarum  connectivum  baud 
mucronatum. 

24.  Acranthera^  Am.     Calycis  dentes  baud  appendiculati,  conformes.    An- 

tberarum connectivum  mucronato-productum. 
§  3.     UrophylledB.     Ovarium  vulgo  5-6-  raro  2-3-loculare. 
Corolla  valvata. 
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25.  Adenosacmey  Wall,     Calyx  5-4-fidu8.     OoroUsB  faux  nuda.     Cyms  t. 

corymbi  terminales  v.  subtenninales,  raro  latendes. 

26.  Urophylltim,  Jack,     Calyx   integer  v.  minute  denticulatus.     Corolls 

faux  barbata.     Florum  glomeruli  y.  cyms  axillares. 

Trib.  III.     CiN^CHONACEufi.     Capsula  exsucca,  yario  modo  debiscens  v.  ram- 

sime  indehiscens  [vel  si  camescens  uti  in  Sarcooephalo,  y.  bac- 
eata  (uti  in  Morindeis)  semina  semper  alata  y.  appendiculata]. 
Ovarium  2- oo-loculare,  loculis  1- oo-oyulatis.  Semina  alata, 
appendiculata,  y.  nuda.     Stipulae  interpetiolares  yerse. 

Subtrib.  1.     Ovarii  loculi  2-4,  oo-y.  (in  Cepbalantbo  ?  1-)  ovulati.    Capsuls 

yario  modo  debiscentes.  Semina  plus  minusye  alata  y.  appen- 
diculata. 

§  1.  Morindem,  Flores  dense  capitati.  Ovarium  2-y. 
oo-loculare,  ovula  solitaria  et  erecta  v.  numerosa 
et  pendtila.  Baccse  y.  drupae  baccatae  utplurimum 
in  receptaculo  incrassato  congr^atsa  et  ssepius  in 
syncarpium  connatae. 

*  Ovula  et  semina  in  loculis  numerosa,  imbricato-pen- 

dula. 

27.  JPsilobiurn,  Jack,     Bac^cse  elongatse,  subfolliculares,  discretse.     Arbores 

y.  frutices. 

*  *  Ovula  et  semina  in  loculis  solitaria,  erecta. 

28.  Morinda,  L.     Baccsa  ssepius  in  syncarpium  connatsB.     Arbores  v.  fruti- 

ces,  nonnunquam  scandentes. 
§  2.     Naucleeae.     Flores  in  receptaculo  incrassato  capitatL 
Capsulss  a  basi  y.  alius  modi  debiscentes,  sice®,  y. 
raro  (in  Cepbalantbo)  baccatse. 

*  Capsubs  baccatse,  a  basi  debiscentes. 

29.  Sarcocephalus^  Afz,     Capsulse  baccate  2-loculares,  y.  loculis  2  super- 

positis  sterilibus  auctse,  in  syncarpium  connatsB. 

*  •  Capsulae  siccse,  loculicide-  y.  septicide  in  coccos  2- 

oo-y.  raro  monospermos  debiscentes. 
O*     CapsulsB   in  coccos  2-  oo-spermos  debiscentes. 
Corollse  et  calycis  lobi   dentibus  interjectis  ca- 

rentes. 

80.  ITauclea,  L.     Flores  bracteolis  carentes.    Arbores,  raro  frutices  erecti. 

81.  StephegynCy  Karth,     Flores    bracteolis    angulari-clavatis    circumdatL 

Arbores. 

OO-  Capsulse  2-4-loculares,  loculis  l-ovulatis.     Ca- 
lycis et  coroll»  lobi  in  sinubus  denticulatL 
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82.     CephalanthuSy  Z.     Flores  4-meri,  bracteolis  lineari-clavatis  circumdati. 

Frutices  v.  arbtisciQsB. 

OOO.  Capsulse  2-locTilare8,  rimis  longitudinalibus 
dehiscentes.     Scandentes. 

33.  Uncaria,'  Schreb,     Flores  sessiles  v.  pedicellati,  bracteolis  destituti. 

§  3.  EucinchonesB.  Flores  paniculati  v.  corymbosi,  haad 
capitati.  Capsulaa  2-loculares,  septicide  in  valvas 
2  V.  apice  4-yalvatim  dehiscentes. 

•  Capsulae  in  valvas  2  lignosas  septicide  dehiscentes. 

34.  Hymenodyction,    Wall,     Arbores  ;   inflorescentisB  foliis  floralibus  dis- 

coloribus  gaudentes. 

•  *  Capsulse  apice  4-valvatini  dehiscentes. 

35.  Hymenopogon,  Wall.     Frutices  epiphytici ;  inflorescentia  foliis  florali- 

bus discoloribus  gaudens. 

Subtrib.    2.     SPERMACOCEJB.     Ovarii  loculi  2-4,  loculis  1-v.  pluri-oviilatis. 

Capsular  vario  modo  dehiscentes  v.  in  coccos  2-4  separantes, 
raro  indehiscentes.  Semina  nunquam  alata  v.  appendiculata, 
numerosa  v.  solitaria. 

§  1.     Hedyotide».     Ovula  et  semma  in   loculis  pluria  y. 
numerosa,  lateraliter  affixa. 
O  Stipulse  connatse  v.   liberss,  baud   vaginantes  v. 
setaceo-fimbriatsB.     (Rondeletieae). 

•  Stigma  2-fid\mi  v.  -lobum.     Corolla  imbricata  v.  tor- 

tuosa.     Antherarum  loculi  mutici. 

36.  Wendlandiay  Bartl,     Corolla  tubulosa,  tortuosa.     Capsulse  apice  bival- 

vatim  dehiscentes.     Arbores  v.  frutices.     (Hie    Chreenia, 
WA.) 

37.  Spiradiclis,  Bl.     Corollae  tubus  brevis.     Capsulae  in  valvas  2  iterato 

bivalvatim  separatas    marginibus    inflexas    dehiscentes. 
HerbsB  annuae,  erectae. 

38*     Ophiorrhizay  L,     Corolla  infundibuliformis  v.  tubulosa.    Placenta  erec- 

ta,  libera.     Capsulse  compressae,   divaricato-2-lobse,  apice 
rima  loculide-dehiscentes.     Herbae  annuae  v.  perennes. 

•  *  Stigma  capitatum.     Corolla  yalvata.    Antherarum 

loculi  ;n  appendicem  sterileni  setaceum  prolongate 

39.  Aryostemay  Wall.     Corolla  subrotata,  limbo  3^7-fido.     Capsulae  apice 

valvis  4  dehiscentes.     Herbae  Melastomacearum  habitu. 
OO  Stipulae   petiolis   adnatse   et  basi    vaginantes, 
setaceo-ciliatse.     (JSuhedyotidea,) 

40.  2)entella,  Forst     Flores  5-meri,  petala  2-  v.  3-dentata.     Capsulae  vix 

dehiscentes. 
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41.  SedyotU^  L,     Flores  4-meri ;  petala  Integra.     Oapsulse  loculicide  t. 

septicide  dehiscenteSy  y.  in  coccos  2  ▼.  4  pleioBpermoa 

separantes. 

Subg.  1.  Oldenlandia.  Capsolffi  magis  mmusre  hemi- 
sphericsB  et  obsolete  2-lobe,  loculicide  defaia- 
centes. 

Sabg.  2.  Dimetia,  Capsulsa  apice  rima  hiante  breri 
septicide  dehiscentes,  magis  minusve  tnincato- 
hemispheric®  et  obsolete  2-lobaB. 

Subg.  3.  Metaholos.  Capsulaa  septicide  dehiscentes  ▼. 
subdehiscentetf,  hemisphericse,  apice  magis 
minusye  truncatae,  ssepius  obsolete  2-lobae. 

Subg.  4.     Scleromitrion    (Allaeomorphia,  Thw.).     Cap- 
sulee  in*  coccos  2,  v.  eorum  divisione,  4  inde- 
hiscentes  pleiospermos  separantes,  calycis  lobis 
convergentibus   coronatae.      Calyx  ms^is  mi- 
nusve ovoideus  v.  obovatus.     An  revera  genus 
proprium  ?  Spermacocis  cbaracteribus  gaudens 
sed  OYulis  et  seminibus  plunmis  discrepans  et 
inter  Hedyotidem  et  Spermacocem  quasi  int^^ 
medium. 
§  2.     JEuspermacocea,     Ovula  et  semina  in  loculis  erecta 
et  solitaria.     Capsulae  dehiscentes,  t.  in  coccos 
separantes,  v.  raro  indehiscentes. 

42.  Spennacocey  L.  (incl.  Hydrophylax,  L.  f.  ?)  Ovula  medio  s.  sub  medio 

loculorum  affixa.     Capsulee   ab   apice  septicide    dehis- 
centes.    Herbso  annusB  v.  perennes. 

43.  ■  Knoxia,  L,     Ovula  apice  v.  sub  apice  loculorum  affixa.     Capsulse  a 

basi  in  coccos  2  caducos  separantes,  axim  persistentem 
setaceum  relinquentes.  Herbee  annuae  v.  perennes. 
§  3.  PcederiecB,  Ovula  et  semina  compressa  in  loculis 
pendula  et  solitaria.  Capsulae  drupeeformes, 
crustaceaB,  v.  pergamacese,  vix  dehiscentes,  coccos 
2  tenui-membranaceos  alatim  expanses  inclu- 
dentes.     An  potius  inter  Coffeaceas  recipiendsB  ? 

44.  Paderia,  L,     Corolla  valvata.     Folia  opposita  v.  8-4-na  verticillata. 

Volubiles. 

combei:taci:^. 

155.    Terminalia  tomentella,  nov.  sp. 

Arbor  magna,  novellis  adpresse  cupreo-pubescentibus ;  folia  5-8  polL 
longa,  petiolo  8-12  lin.  longo  apice  biglanduloso  suffulta,  basi  inaequali  de- 
currentia,  ovata  ad  ovato-oblonga,  acuta  v.  subacuta,  coriacea,  integra,  junio- 
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ra  subtus  dense,  adtilta  paree  cupreo-pubescentia  v.  omnino  glabrescentia  ; 
flores  parvi,  sessiles,  spicati,  paniculam  parvam  ferrugineo-  v.  fulvo-tomentel- 
1am  componentes  ;  bracteolse  subulat®,  floribus  longiores,  deciduae  ;  caljcis 
lobi  triangulares,  acnti,  extiis  glabri,  intus  unacum  glandulis  bypogjnis 
albo-lanuginosi ;  tubus  OTatus,  teres,  glaberrimus  ;  drupser  poll,  viz  longsa, 
ovatse,  obsolete  5-gonaB  v.  teretes,  lutescentes,  Iseves. — Pe^Uy  Martaban^ 
Tenasserim,  T,  Ohebulay  Betz.,  quam  maxime  affinis,  calycis  tubo  kavissi- 
mo,  indumento  copiosiore  et  fructibus  minoribus  distat. 

156.  BEOomA  ircYEA,  Parish  MS. 

Herbula  succulenta  radice  tuberosa  P,  subglabra  ;  folia  radicalia  1  v.  2, 
obovato-oblonga,  apiee  irregulariter  truncato-angulata,  basi  in  petiolum  bre- 
yissimum  crassum  glabrum  constricta,  dentata  et  paree  setuloso-ciliata,  pal- 
matim  5-nervia,  2-3  poll,  longa,  membranacea,  supra  setulis  brevibus  adsper- 
sa,  subtus  glabra ;  scapus  radicalis,  glaberrimus,  folio  duplo  longior,  apice 
bibracteato,  flores  2  v.  3  majuscules  candidos  gerens ;  bractese  2  ovales  v.  ovali- 
oblongse,  acutee,  foliaceee,  c.  2-3-lin.  longee ;  flores  feminei  pedicellis  brevio- 
ribus,  masculi  longioribus  1-li  poll,  longis  glabris,  instructi ;  sepala  et  peta- 
la  obovato-oblonga  ad  lato-OYslia,  c.  5  lin.  longa,  in  femineis  aliquanto  bre- 
Yiora ;  stamina  monadelpha ;  antherse  obovato-oblongse,  obtusse ;  styli  2, 
basi  V.  ad  medium  fere  connati,  uno  3-  altero  2-bifido  et  glandulis  stigmaticis 
stipitatis  dense  obducti ;  capsulae  immaturae  glabra^-,  oblongo-ovatse,  inee- 
quali-3-alat8e,  alls  triangularibus  et  acute  productis,  medio  miyore. — TenaS" 
serim  (Eevd.  Parish). 

157.  Begonia,  subpebpoliata,  Parish  MS. 

Herbula  erecta,  succulenta,  radice  tuberosa  ?  scapigera ;  folia  radicalia 
Bolitaria,  petiolo  1^  usque  ad  3^  poll,  longo  subvelutino  suflulta,  ovata  ad 
ovato-oblonga,  vix  inaequalia,  basi  rotundata  leviter  peltata,  obtusiuscule 
acuminata,  grosse  crenato-dentata,  2-3  poll,  longa,  membranacea,  utrinque 
pulcherrime  concavo-punctata  (in  vivo  probabiliter  papilloso-holosericea), 
subtus  utplurimum  subpurpurascentia ;  scapus  radicalis  v.  subradicalis,  gla- 
ber,  folio  brevier,  dichotomo-cymosus,  pauciflorus ;  bracteae  virides,  elliptico- 
lanceolatae,  acutae,  c.  lin.  longae,  papillosae ;  flores  parvi,  rosei,  pedicellis 
capillaribus  glabris  ;  sepala  ovalia,  obtusa,  2-3  lin.  longa,  extus  conspicue 
yenosa ;  stamina  monadelpha ;  antherae  breves,  obovatae ;  styli  3,  alte  con- 
nati, 2-fidi ;  capsulae  c.  3  lin.  longae,  obovatae,  glabrae,  3-loculares,  S-alatae, 
alis  capsuU^  ips4  latioribus  semi-obcordatis ;  placentae  2-fidae. — Tenasserim 
(Eevd.  Parish). 

158.  Beoonia  TELrTiyA,  Parish  MS. 

Herbula  simplex,  scapifera,  unifoliata,  radice  parva  tuberosa ;  folium 
petiolo  1-3  poll,  longo  nonnunquam  paree  pubescente  suflultum,  cordato-ova- 
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turn  ad  cordato-rotundatum,  palmatim  7-nerve,  obtusum,  v.  breve  et  obtusiiu- 
cule  acuminatum,  irregulariter  et  breve  lobatum,  dentatum  et  ciliatom,  c.  1-2 
poll,  longum  et  latum,  membrauaeeum,  supra  papillosum  et  pilis  minutis 
brevibus  adspersum,  subtus  secus  nervos  adpresse  pubescens  ;  scapi  radicales, 
folio  vulgo  sublongiores,  glabri,  pauciflori ;  bractese  minutse,  lineares  ;  fiores 
majusculi,  rosei  ?  sepala  4  lin.  fere  longa,  lato-ovalia,  obtusa  ;  petala  minuta, 
lineari-lanceolata,  acuminata  ;  perianthii  feminei  lobi  dimidio  breviores ;  sta- 
mina numerosa,  libera ;  antherae  obovatee,  breves,  truncatae  ;  stigmata  3, 
libera,  apice  dilatato  in  lobos  stigmatiferos  2  tortuosos  divergentia ;  cap- 
suled immaturee  obovatae,  glabrae,  3-loculares,  anguste  3-alataB  alis  apice 
truncatis  ;  placentae  bifidae. — Tenasserim  (Revd.  Parish,  Dr.  Stoliczka). 

JBegonuB  species  Burmanicae  sequenti  modo  distingui  possunt : — 

Subg.  I.  Caspabea.  DC.  Capsulae  camosae  et  bacciformes,  secos  aji- 
gulos  V.  alas  crassas  latas  dehiscentes. 

Herba  robusta  glabriuscula  ramosa  ;  stjli  4  ;  capsulae  4-loculare8  et4- 
angulares,  angulis  in  appendices  comutos  productis,  JB.  Roxhurghii, 

Subg.  II.  Begonia,  DC.  Capsulae  siccae,  linea  semicirculari  secus 
lateres  alarum  v.  angulorum  dehiscentes. 

*  Styli  2,  bifidi  v.  vario  modo  dilatati  v.  ramosi ;  capsulae  2-locnlare8 ; 
placentsB  bifidae. 

t  Stamina  libera.  CapsulsB  inaequali-3-alatae,  alis  2  anterioribus  seepius 
ad  costam  membranaceam  reductis. 

Herba  robusta,  ramosa,  molliter  paleaceo-pilosa ;  folia  longipetiolata, 
lobata, B.  laeiniaia. 

Uti  prior,  sed  gracilior  et  glaberrima ;  capsula  glabra,  ...  B.  megaptera, 

Herba  robusta  subsimplex,  molliter  paleaceo-pilosa  ;  folia  longipetiolata, 
Don  lobata ;  capsula  paleaceo-pilosa,  B,  barbaia.* 

1 1  Stamina  monadelpha.  Maris  perianthium  5-lobatum,  femineum 
5-6-lobatum  ;  capsulae  inaequali-d-alatae. 

II  Folia  et  inilorescentia  radicalis,  ilia  in  petiolum  2-3  lin.  longum  con- 
tracta,  ciliata,  supra  hispida  ;  flores  poll,  fere  in  diametro,  candidi,...  B.  nivea. 

II  II  Inflorescentia  axillaris  v.  e  basi  folii  orta,  v.  prolifica  e  gemma 
axillari. 

O  Non  proHfica.  Folia  altema  v.  verticillata,  raro  numero  ad  solita- 
rium  reducta.     Flores  parvi,  albi. 

Glabra  ;  folia  altema,  petioli  1-2  lin.  longi,  B,  procridifolia. 

Glabra;  folia  verticillata,  longius  petiolata, B.  vertieillata. 

Caules  petiolique  pubescentes  ;  inilorescentia  glabra  ;  folia  altema,  Ion- 
gepetiolata,  supra  sparse  hirtula, B,  Mdrtabanica, 

*  Planta  Bnrmanica,  floribna  roseis  gandens,  ab  Assamioa  panllo  differi  os^MoIis 
majoribns  crassioribus  magis  pilosis. 
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GO.  Frolifica,  folio  solitario  radical!  t.  foliis  paucis  altematis.  Flores 
panri,  albi. 

Magis  minnsve  stellato-velutina ;  infloretscentia  glabra ;  folia  altema  v. 
raro  solitaria, B.  sinuata. 

Glabra ;  foliom  solitarium,  pedunculis  2  y.  pluribus  ex  ipsius  basi 
ortis,  B,  prolifera, 

Caules  <&G.,  et  inflorescentia  conspicue  bracteata,  paleaceo-piloda,  saepius 
piUs  glandulosis  intermixtis, B,  paleacea, 

1 1 1  Stamina  monadelpba ;  periantbium  utriusque  sexus  2-sepaluni9 
apetalum. 

Herba  tenerrima ;  folia  altema,  supra  minute  et  sparse  pilosa ;  flores 
parvi,    B.  Jlaccidissima. 

*  *  Styli  3,  liberi  y.  connati ;  capsulsB  3-loculares  et  3-alat». 

t  Placentae  integrae. 

Glabra  ;  inflorescentia  radicalis  t.  subradicalis  ;  folia  radicalia  profunde 
lobata ;  periantbium  2-8epalum,  apetalum,    B.  Brandkiana, 

1 1     Placentae  bifldas. 

O     Herbae  caulescentes  foliis  caulinis  altematis. 

Partes  omnes  et  inflorescentia  glabra  ;  capsulae  3  lin.  longae,  alis  apice 
truncatis  ;  stamina  monadelpba, B.  parvulljlora. 

Folia  supra  sparse  setulosa  et  nitida,  caeteris  praecedenti  assimilis,  at 
capsulas  \  poll,  longae  ;  stamina  libera,  antberse  mucronulatae ;  styli  li- 
beri,   B.  modestijlora, 

Uti  praecedens,  sed  folia  opaca  et  pilosiora  ;  stamina  monadelpba,  an- 
tberse connectivo  truncato  lato  terminatae  ;  stjli  ad  medium  conxiAiijB.scutata. 

Folia  minute  et  sparse  pilosula  ;  inflorescentia  glanduloso-puberula ; 
stamina  monadelpba,  capsulse  alae  semisagittatae  basi  in  lobos   obtusos   pro- 

ductie, • B,  surculi^era, 

00.  Herbas  scapigerae,  foliis  et  inflorescentiis  radicalibus  et  vulgo  solita- 
riis. 

Folia  longissime  petiolata,  basi  peltata,  papilloso-punctata  et  gla- 
bra,     B.  sribperfoliata, 

FoUa  longissime  petiolata,  cordata,  nee  peltata,  supra  papillosa  et  mi- 
nute pilosula;  stamina  libera,  ....' B.  velutina. 

EBIGACE^, 

159.  VACcnauii  vebticilla-TUM,  Kurz,  non  Wigbt.  {Agapetes  ver- 
UeaUUa,  D.  Don,  Gen.  Syst.  III.  862. ;  DC.  Prod.  VII.  554). 

Frutex  epipbyticus,  2-3  pedalis,  glaber ;  folia  obovato-lanceolata  ad  sub- 

cuneato-lanceolata,  petiolo  brevissimo  crassissimo,  y.  subsessilia,  basi  attenua- 

ta  rotundata  y.  obtusa,  2i-3i  poll,  longa,  obtusiuscula  y.  breviter  acuminata, 

coriacea,  integra  y.  apicem  yersus  obsolete  et  remote  serrata,  glabra,  neryis 

11 
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Becus  marginem  anastomozantibus  ;  flores  speciosi,  coccinei  y.  miniati,  taba- 
losi,  i  ad  1^  poll,  longi,  pedicellis  subpollicaribus,  glandoloBO-hirsutis  flnfibl- 
ti,  umbellam  y.  potiua  racemum  abbreyiatum  pauciflorum  axillarem  formaii- 
tes  y.  Bolitarii  y.  fasciculati ;  calyx  5-dentatus,  glanduloso-hirsntus,  denti- 
buB  lanceolatis  acutis  lin.  circiter  longis  ;  corolla  glabra,  5-goiia,  lobis  lineaxi- 
Wceolatis  obtusis ;  filamenta  2  lin.  fere  longa ;  anthers  c.  3  lin.  longc, 
granulato-tuberculatae,  in  tubos  rigidoe  plus  quam  poU.  longos  prodncts ; 
stigma  panrum,  truncatum  y.  8ub-5-lobo-peltatum ;  baccse  glanduloso-hir- 
sutse,  pedunculi  apice  subcyathiformi-incrassato  insidentes,  caljcis  limbo 
coronatffi. 

Yar.  a.  genuinum,  corolla  i  poll,  tantum  longa;  flores  in  racemos 
umbelliformes  breyipedunculatos  dispositL  (Thihaudia  ohliquay  GiifiT.,  loon. 
Dicot.  t.  615). 

Tar,  fi.  elegans,  corolla  praecedentis  sed  flores  solitarii  y.  2-d-ni  fasciculati 
axillares  ;  folia  yulgo  latiora. — Pegu, 

?  Var  y,  grandiflorum^  corolla  duplo  longior,  flores  in  racemce  umbeDi- 
formes  breye  pedunculatos  y.  sessiles  collecti,  rarius  solitarii. — JLCartaban, 
Tefiasserim, 

N.  B. — F.  verticillatum,  Wight,  Ic.  t.  1181.  ad  V.  setigerwm  (Agapetes 
ietigera,  Don)  pertinet. 

160.  Vaccintum  yAEiEGATiTM  (Agapetcs  variegaia,  Don,  Qeu.  Syst. 
III.  862  ;  Ceraiostemma  variegatum,  Koxb.  Fl.  Ind.  II.  413 ;  Griff.  Icon. 
Dicot.  t.  502 ;  Thihaudia  vartegata,  Royle,  111.  Him.  PL  t.  79,  f.  1.). 

Fruteji;  epiphyticus,  2-3  pedalis,  glaber  ;  folia  lanceolata  ad  oboyato- 
lanceolata,  acuta  y.  breviter  acuminata,  petiolis  breyissimis  crassis,  y.  sub- 
sessilia,  basi  acuta  y.  obtusa,  2-3  poll,  longa,  coriacea,  apicem  yersus  obsolete 
repando-serrata,  glabra,  neryis  secus  marginem  anastomozantibus ;  flores 
coccinei,  pedicellis  gracilibus  glabris  sursum  cj^athiformi-incrassatis  suflfiilti, 
in  racemos  umbelliformes  axillares  y.  supra  foliorum  delapsorum  cicatricibiB 
ortos  pedunculatos  glabros  dispositi,  y.  rarius  fasciculati  y.  solitarii  ;  coroUa 
glabra,  poll,  fere  longa,  tubulosa,  lobis  obtusiusculis  ;  calyx  glaber,  5-fidus, 
lobis  oblongis  lanceolatis  c.  2  lin.  longis  acutis  ssepius  obsolete  costatis  et  penni- 
neryiis ;  antherse  granulato-tuberculataa,  filamentis  breyissimis  suflnltae,  in 
tubos  i'i  poll,  longos  productse  ;  stigma  truncatimi  ;  baccce  glabrce^  rabree, 
calycis  limbo  coronataB. 

Variat :  a.  macranthum  (Ceratostemma  variegatum^  Roxb.  et  Wight ; 
Thihaudia  macranthay  Hook.,  Bot.  Mag.  t.  4506.)  flores  c.  2  poll,  longi 
V.  longiores,  yariegati. — Tenasserim. 

Var.  p,  parviflora  (Thihaudia  variegata,  Royle)  flores  dimidio  minoies, 
miniati  y.  coccinei. — Martahan. 
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161.  YACcnrixiM  MoaA.Tg3C  (jOeratostema  miniatumy  Griff.  Icon. 
Dicot.  t.  504.) 

Frutex  epiphyticus  glaber ;  folia  oblongo-lanceolata  ad  oblonga,  acuta 
v.  acuminata,  petiolis  brevissimis  crassis,  t.  subsessilia,  basi  subinaequali 
rotundata,  4-5  poll,  longa,  acuta  v.  acuminata,  repando-serrulata,  coriacea, 
glabra,  subtas  nervis  numerosis  et  prominentibiu,  secus  margines  eyanes- 
oentibus,  laxe  et  prominenter  reticulata ;  fiores  coccinei,  racemos  breves 
umbelliformes  glabros  azillares  v.  laterales  efficientes,  raro  pauci  et  fasciculati ; 
calyx  glaber ;  corolla  glabra,  5-gona,  c.  i  poll,  longa,  lobis  brevibus  linearibus 
acutis  ;  filamenta  brevissima,  anthers  tubo  inclusss,  granulato-tuberculatse, 
tubis  strictis  nudis  paullulo  breviores  ;  baccsB  desunt. — Ava  ?     {Qriff?^ 

162.  VACcnaFM  CAMPAinrLATirM,  nov.  sp. 

Frutex  epiphyticus,  glaber,  ramulis  subangulatis  ;  folia  obovato-oblonga 
ad  lanceolata,  obtusa  v.  obtusiuscule  acuminata  cum  mucrone,  petiolis  bre- 
yissimis  et  crassis  v.  subsessilia,  2-3  poll,  longa,  basi  acuta  v.  obtusa,  integra 
V.  subintegra,  marginibus  recurvis,  coriacea,  glabra,  nervis  tenuibus  secus  mar- 
ginem  liberis,  laxe  reticulata ;  flores  coccinei,  saepius  variegati,  pedicellis  graci- 
libus  glabris  suffulti,  in  racemum  gracilem  sed  brevem  glabrum  saspius  e  ramis 
ortum  dispositi ;  calyx  glaber,  limbo  cyathiformi  argute  8inuato-5-denta- 
to  ;  corolla  glabra,  c.  ^  poll,  longa,  v.  paullo  longior,  5-angularis,  campanula- 
ta,  lobis  longis  lanceolatis  acuminatis  reflexis  ;  filamenta  brevissima  \  anthe- 
rse  granulato-tuberculatas,  loculis  in  tubos  strictos  anthera  ipsa  sublongiores 
dorso  basi  refracto-setosos  terminatis. — Ma/rtaban. 

163.  VACcnniTM  maceostemon,  nov.  sp. 

Frutex  epiphyticus,  2-4  pedalis,  glaber  ;  folia  cum  basi  crassa  rotunda- 
ta V.  obtusa  subsessilia,  obovato-lanceolata  ad  lanceolata,  acuminata,  3-5 
poll,  longa,  mai^nibus  intcgris  recurva,  coriacea,  glabra,  nervis  tenuibus 
marginem  versus  liberis,  tenuiter  et  laxe  reticulata  ;  flores  coccinei,  pedicellis 
gracilibus  glabris  in  racemos  magis  minusve  elongates  glabros  subulato-brac- 
teatos  solitarie  v.  geminatim  supra  foliorum  delapsorum  axillis  ortos  disposi- 
ti ;  calyx  glaber,  limbo  cyathiformi,  lobis  longe  subulatis  ;  corolla  c.  \\  poll, 
longa,  glabra,  subcurvo-tubulosa,  lobis  lincari-lanceolatis  reflexis  ;  fllamenta 
glabra,  gracilia,  c.  \  poll,  longa  v.  longiora  ;  antherae  breviusculas,  connataB, 
laBves,  loculis  in  tubos  strictos  anthera  longiores  productis  ;  baccas  fusiformi- 
ovoides,  apice  angustats  et  calycis  limbo  cyathiformi  coronatse. — Martaban, 

164.  Vaccikium  pukelum,  nov.  sp. 

Frutex  ramosissimus,  parvus,  epiphyticus,  novellis  pubescentibus  ;  folia 
oblonga  ad  lanceolato-oblonga,  petiolo  brevissimo  puberulo,  basi  acuta,  ob- 
tusiuscula^  crenulata,  crasse  coriacea,  c.  poll,  longa  v.  breviora,  subtus  (in 
vivo  albidi)  pallida,  nervis  obsoletis ;  flores  parvi,  pedicellis  brevissimis  pube- 
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rulis,  in  racemos  (2  v.  1)  terminalcs  pubescentes  bracteatos  disgesti ;  brac- 
teffi  deciduffl,  albaB,  membranacesB,  foliace®,  ovatie,  pubenilaB  et  ciliatie  ;  calyx 
pubescens,  dentibus  oblongo-lanceolatis,  acutis,  ciliatis  ;  corolla  c.  2  lin.  looga, 
oblongo-urceolafca,  lobis  brevissimis  reflexis,  5-gona,  extus  glabra,  intns  in- 
primis  ad  faucem  dense  villosa,  rosea ;  filamenta  brevia,  filiformia^  apioe 
pilosa  et  barbata ;  antheraB  glabrae,  loculis  in  tubum  brevem  lonceolato- 
subulatum  basi  bisetosum  desinentibus ;  bacc«9  parvas,  purpnres,  glabrae, 
calycis  limbo  coronatas. — Martahan, 

165    VACCDnrM  exaeistatitm,  nov.  sp. 

Frutex  magnus,  saapius  in  arbusculam  excrescens,  noyellis  pnbescenti- 
bus  ;  folia  oblongo-lanceolata  ad  oblongo-oyata,  petiolis  puberulis  brevibos 
Buffulta,  basi  acuta  v.  obtusiuscula,  1^-2^  poll,  longa,  acuta  v.  breve  acumi- 
nata, subtus  dum  juvenilia  parce  pubescentia,  glabrescentia,  cbartacea,  ser- 
rulata,  penninervia  et  inconspicue  reticulata  ;  flores  albi,  pedicellis  1-1^^  lin. 
longis  puberulis,  racemum  secundum  gracilem  puberulum  axillarem  forman- 
tes  ;  bracteae  coceineas,  decidual ;  calyx  puberulus  t.  subglaber,  lobis  triangn- 
lari-acutis,  corolla  2-2 ^  lin.  longa,  glabra,  urceolata,  lobis  reflexis  brevibns  ; 
filamenta  pilosa,  basi  dilatata  ;  antherse  tubis  brevibus  et  setis  destitutis  ter* 
minataa  ;  baccae  globosad,  glabrae,  rubrae,  calycis  limbo  coronatae. — Martabam. 

Var,  a.  semipubescens,  calyx  glaber  y.  subglaber. 

Tar.  p,  jpubescenSy  calyx  pubescens. 

166.  Ltsimachia  LDfEABiPOLTA.,  GriflT.,  MS.  in  Hb.  Griff.  3532. 
Herba  annua,  erecta,  stricta,  glabra,  caulibus  teretibus   y.   subteretibns 

simplicibus  ped.  circiter  altis ;  folia  altema,  linearia  ad  lineari-lanceolata, 
utrinque  acuminata,  1-1^  poll,  longa,  petiolo  gracillimo  sed  breyi  sufi^ta, 
Integra,  membranacea,  glabra ;  flores  paryi,  solitarii  y.  geminati,  axillares, 
longe  pedunculati  ;  calycis  segmenta  lineari-subulata,  plus  quam  lineam  lon- 
ga ;  pedunculi  fructigeri  graciles,  c.  1^^  poll,  longi. — Ava^  i^iff*-)-  -^-  P^-- 
dunculari,  Wall.,  affinis.  Lysimachiae  8p,  Griff.  Not.  Dicot.  299.  t.  484, 
speciem  mihi  distinctam  X.  Lohelioidi  affinem  nomine  L.  QriffithiaruB  salute. 

MTBSINEAOEJE. 

167.  Abdisia  Helfebiana,  noy.  sp. 

Frutex  ?  ferrugineo-tomentosus  ;  folia  oboyato-oblonga  ad  oblonga,  pe- 
tiolis 3-4  lin.  longis  crassis  dense  ferrugineo-pubescentibus,  breye  acuminata, 
integra  v.  obsolete  repando-dentata,  3-5  poll,  longa,  membranacea,  utrinque 
ferrugineo-pubescentia,  neryis  lateralibus  tenuibus  et  curyis  ;  flores  paryius- 
culi,  pedicellis  ^-1  poll,  fere  longis  ferrugiueo-pilosis  sustenti,  racemum  sub- 
umbeUiformem  ferrugineo-pubescentem  pedunculo  nudo  3-^  poUicari  gradli 
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axillari  suffiilto  formantes  ;  caljx  ferrugineo-pilosus,  lobis  oblongo-Ianceola- 
tis,  acutis^  lineam  circiter  longis  ;  corolla  glabra,  lobis  c.  2^  lin.  longis,  ob- 
longis,  acutis ;  drupse  desunt. — Tenaseerim  (Helf.  8589). 

168.  Ardisia  berrtjlata,  nov.  sp. 

Frutex  ?  novellis  tomento  minuto  ferrugineo  obtectis  ;  folia  lanceolata 
y.  elliptico-lanceolata,  basi  in  petiolum  6-8  lin.  longum  attenuata,  breve 
acuminata  v.  acuta,  repando-serrulata,  basin  versus  Integra,  4-6  poll,  longa, 
tenuia  et  membranacea,  glabra,  parce  punctata,  nervis  crebris  approximatis, 
subparallele-divergentibus  et  inconspicuis  ;  flores  parvi,  pedicellis  gracilibus 
insequali-longis  ferrugineo-puberulis  sufiulti,  densiuscule  thjrsoideo  racemosi 
et  paniculam  terminalem  v.  ex  axillis  foliorum  superiorum  ortam  amplam 
ferrugineo-puberulam  bracteatam  formantes  ;  bractese  foliacesB,  lineari- 
lanceolatee,  3-6  lin.  longs8,  subtus  ferrugineo-lepidosae  ;  braoteol»  minores, 
linearefl ;  calyx  ferrugineo-puberulus,  lobis  linearibus  acutis  c.  1  lin. 
longis  ;  corolla  subrotata,  lobis  ovatis  acutis  c.  2  lin.  longis  ;  drups  desimt. 
— Ava  ?  (Griff.  3562).  Inter  A,  neriifoliam  et  A,  Jloribundam,  Wall.,  in- 
termedia. 

169.  Arbisia  rigida,  nov.  sp. 

Frutex  ?  novellis  probabiliter  indistincte  ferrugineo-lepidotis  ;  folia  ob— 
longo-lanceolata,  in  petiolum  4-6  lin.  longum  crassum  attenuate,  breve  et 
obtusiuscule  acimiinata,  pergamacea,  Integra,  6-9  poll,  longa,  glabra,  puncta- 
ta, nervis  subtus  prominentibus  et  subparallelis  ;  flores... parvi,  pedicellis  i- 
•|  lin.  longis  crassis  minute  ferrugineo-puberulis  nutantibus  sufiulti,  panicu- 
lam terminalem  compositam  rigidam  robustam  ferrugineo-puberulam  efficien- 
tes  ;  calyx  minute  et  indistincte  puberulus,  lobis  ovatis  acutiusculis,  vix  ^ 
lin.  longis,  ciliolatis  ;  corolla...  ;  drupse  immaturse  globosse,  glabrae. — TenaS' 
serim  or  Andamans.     (Helf.  3563). 

170.  M^SA  MiJscosA,  nov.  sp. 

Frutex  ramis  teretibiis  laevibus  nitidisque,  ramulis... ;  folia  oblonga 
ad  obovato-oblonga,  basi  acuta  v.  acuminata,  petiolis  ^-1  poll,  longis  validis 
parce  puberulis,  breve  acuminata,  grosse  sinuato-dentata,  pergamacea,  5-7 
poll,  longa,  glabra,  costa  subtus  parce  puberula,  nervis  secus  margines  in 
denticula  callosa  obtusa  excurrentibus  ;  flores  minuti,  5-meri,  pedicellis  bre- 
vissimis  pubescentibus  suffulti,  breve  racemosi,  in  paniculam  axillarem  quasi 
muscosam  petiolis  2-3 -pi.  longiorem  ferrugineo-pubescentem  disgesti ;  brao- 
tesa  lin.  circiter  longse,  pedicellis  longiores,  ferrugineo-hirsutulsB,  lineari-acu- 
minatse  ;  bracteolse  ?  ;  calyx  ferrugineo-birsutus,  lin.  fere  longus,  lobis  ovato- 
lanceolatis  acutis  ;  corolla  tubuloso-campanulata,  glabra,  calyce  duplo  Ion- 
gior,  lobis  brevibus  rotundatis  ;  ovarium  sub-inferior  ;  stylus  calycis  lobos 
longitudine  Laud  atlbingens. — Bwrma  (Griff.  3556).  Ex  affinitate  M.  mollisH- 
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I7k9.  M,  permollis,  species  olim  a  me  in  hocce  diario  descripta  (cf.  1S7I, 
p.  66)  nunc  formam  extremam  latifoliam  M,  mollissifMB^  Wall.,  habeo.  Fonzue 
intermedias  inter  ambas  species  nuper  in  Bormania  hand  raro  obsenravi. 

8AF0TAGEJE. 

171.  IsoXAimBA  CALOPHTLLA,  KuTz,  in  Jonm.  As.  See.  Beng.  1871. 69. 
Arbor  mediocris,  novellis  dense  adpresse  ferrugineo-pubescentibos  ;  folia 

elliptica  v.  elliptico-oblonga,  petiolis  4-5  lin.  longis  cupreo-puberulis  gla- 
brescentibus,  breve  acuminata,  integra,  marginibus  recurvulis,  4-7  poll.  Ion- 
ga,  cbartacea,  minute  ferrugineo-  v.  cupreo-sericea  glabrescentia,  supra  niti- 
da,  nervis  biteralibus  prominentibus  validis,  transverse  tenni-venosa  ;  fior» 
nondum  reperti  ;  fructus  pruni  magnitudinis,  pedunculo  nutante,  1-1^  poUi- 
can  subglabro  axillari  sustenti,  elliptico-ovati,  apictilati,  dense  ferrogineo- 
puberuli,  l-2-6permi,  basi  caljce  persistente  6-partito  lobis  ovatis  supportati ; 
semina  semi-oblonga,  1\  poll,  fere  longa,  lucida,  brunnea. — Andamans. 

JEBENACE^. 

172.  GuNiSAirrmrs  mollis,  nov.  sp. 

Arbuscula  ramis  novellisque  brunneo-pnbescentibos  ;  folia  petiolo  bre- 
vissimo  (c.  1  lin.)  suffulta,  anguste  oblonga  v.  oblongo-lanceolata  et  saepios 
basin  obtusam  versus  subangustata,  obtusiuscule  acuminata^  3-4  polL  longa, 
cbartacea,  supra  secus  costam  et  subtus  omnino  moUiter  pubescentia  ;  floras 
ochracei,  extus  dense  pubescentes,  pedicellis  4-6  lin.  longis  pilosis  snfiFulti, 
racemos  breviusculos  piloses  efficientes  ;  calycis  lobi  lineari-lanceolati,  c  3 
lin.  longi,  tubo  multo  breviores  ;  coroUae  lobi  tnbo  caljcino  paullulo  longio- 
res,  feminei  fructusque  adhuc  ignoti.  Diospyros  mollis^  Kurz  ,MS.  olim, — 
Martahan, 

173.  DiosPTROs  SAPOTOIDES,  nov.  sp. 

Arbor  mediocris,  novellis  parce  ferrugineo-pubescentibua  mox  glabres- 
ceutibus ;  folia  elliptico-oblonga  ad  elliptica,  basi  obtusa,  petiolo  vix  semi- 
pollicari  glabrescente  crasso  suffulta,  6-8  poll,  longa,  breve  et  obtusiuscule 
acuminata,  integra,  coriacea,  reticulatione  laxissima  subtili    et    inun^^i 
percursa ;  flores  bermapbrodito-feminei  4-meri,  flavescenti  albi,  iis  D,  sapotw 
assimiles,  subsessiles,  glomerati,  pedunculo  crassissimo  axillari  brevissimo ; 
calyx  extus  ferrugineo-pubescens,  lobi  ovato-lanceolati  marginibus  refiexi  et 
basi    auriculato-complicati,  3   lin.  fere    longi,  acuminati ;    corollse    tubus 
urceolatus,  caljce    sub-duplo    longior,    extus    ferrugineo-pubescens,    lobis 
obovatis  tubi  fere  longitudinis ;  stamina  c.  12,  tubo  basi  inserta,   glabra, 
insqualia ;  anther®  ovato-lanceolatsB,  acuminatsB  ;  filamenta  fibformia,  glabra ; 
ovarium  ovatum,  glaberrimum,  stylo  moderate  longo  4-fido  ;  flores  masculi 
fructusque  desunt. — Be^u. — D.  undulata  arete  affinis,  sed  ovario  glaberrimo 
discrepat. 
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STTBAOAOU^. 

174.  Sthflocos  pedicellata,  nov.  ep. 

Arbor  mediocris  subgracilis,  noyellis  sparse  adpresse  sericeis ;  folia 
elliptico-lanceolata  ad  lanceolata,  in  petiolum  4 — 6  lin.  longum  gracilexn 
glabrom  attenuata,  subcaudato-acuminata,  obsolete  crenato-serrulata,  4-5 
poll,  longa,  tenuiter  pergamacea,  glabra,  opaca,  nervis  et  reticulatione  laxa 
subtilibus  ;  flores  ignoti ;  racemi  graciles  compositi  paniculam  depauperatam 
subsessilem  minute  adpresse  pubescentem  axillarem  y.  supra  foliorum  delap- 
sorum  cicatricibus  ortam  efficientes ;  bracteas  cassB ;  bracteolse  i  lin.  vix 
longse,  minutsB,  ovato-acutsB,  glabrsa,  decidusB ;  pedicelli  vulgo  2  lin.  longi, 
minute  adpresse  pubescentes ;  baceae  immaturse  ovoideae,  8-4  lin.  longas, 
Iseves,  teretes,  caljeis  limbo  coronatae,  putamen  pergamaceum  monosper- 
mum  includentes ;  caljcis  lobi  sub  fructu  lato-ovati,  obtnsi,  c.  i  lin.  longi, 
glabri.     Martaban. — 8,  iudda^  Wall.,  affinis,  pedicellis  distinguitur. 

175.  Stmplocos  leiostachya,  nov.  sp. 

Arbor  t.  &utex  subglaber ;  folia  elliptico-lanceolata  ad  lanceolata, 
petiolis  8-4  lin.  longis  sparse  hirtis  suffulta,  acimiinata,  crenato-semilata, 
2-4  poll,  longa,  subchartacea,  supra  lucida,  subtus  secus  costam  validam 
nervosque  parce  adpresse  pubescentia,  nervatione  tenui  et  inconspicua  per- 
cursa ;  flores  parvi,  pedicellis  gracilibus  1-1^  lin.  longis  glabris  eufPulti, 
racemos  numerosos  graciles  simplices  glabros  ex  apice  ramorum  orientes 
efficientes;  bractese  pedicelli  basi  insertse,  lin.  circiter  longse,  lanceolatae, 
acut»,  glaberrimee ;  bracteolse  sub  calyce  2,  bracteis  subconformes  sed 
minutse ;  calyx  Isevis,  lobis  ovatis  obtusis,  c.  \  lin.  longis  ;  corolla  rotata, 
lobis  ovato-oblongis,  obtusis,  c.  1^  lin.  longis  ;  stamina  numerosa,  insequalia, 
basi  tubo  brevissimo  inserta  ;  baccas  nondum  vidi. — Tenasserim  (Helf-3656). 

176.  Stmplocos  leitcantha,  nov.  sp. 

Arbuscula  glabra;  folia  oblongo  ad  elliptico-lanceolata, basi sub-insequa- 
lia,  petiole  2-3  lin.  longo  inserta,  breve  et  obtusiuscule  acuminata,  3-4  poll, 
longa,  crenulato-dentata,  cbartacea,  glabra  ;  flores  albi,  fragrantcs,  pedicellis 
brevissimis  vix  \  lin.  longis  crassis  canescenti-tomentosis  sufl^ti ;  racemi 
breves,  tomentosi,  axillares,  bracteis  nonnullis  ovatis  extus  pubescentibus 
caducis  sustenti ;  calyx  glaberrimus  v.  ejus  lobi  ovati  obtusi  extus  pubes- 
centes, ciliolati,  c.  2  lin.  longi ;  petala  obovato-oblonga,  calycis  lobis  duplo 
loDgiora;  stamina  glabra,  insequalia,  5-adelpha,  phalangibus  basi  loborum 
insertis ;  ovarium  stylusque  long^  parce  pubescens ;  drupa  non  visa. — 
Pegu,     Ex  affinitate  8,  cratcegioidis^  Don. 

APOCTNEJE. 

177.      TA3EBN£M0irFAirA   OPHIOBBHIZOIDES,  nOV.   Sp. 

Frutex  2-4  ped.  altus,  glaber ;  folia  obovato-oblonga  ad  lato-lanceolata 
in  petiolum  brevissimum  (2-3  lin.)  attenuata  v.  foliorum  nonnulla  subsessi* 
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lia,  brev^e  acuminata,  d-5-poU.  longa,  Integra,  membranacea,  glabra,  sabtos 
pallida  ;  flores  pedicellis  l-l-^^  lin.  longis  sufiPulti,  cymas  3,  t.  raro  2,  y.  pliir» 
breve  pedunculatas,  v.  nonnunquam  subsessiles,  glabrae  paucifloras  in  raxnulo- 
rum  superionim  furcationibus  sitas  efformantes  ;  calyx  glaber,  brevissimTis, 
5-fidus,  segmentis  lineam  vix  longis,  lanceolatis,  acutis  ;  coroUse  tubus  sub- 
crassus,  c.  4  lin.  longus,  apice  inflatus,  lobis  tubo  vix  dimidio  brevioribus ; 
folliculi...  . — Martaban,  T,  rostrata,  Wall.,affini8  videtur,  a  ^ua  inter  alia 
corolla  duplo  breviore  differt. 

178.      TABEBNiEMONTANA  KEMBRAKIFOLIA,   nOV.   Sp. 

Frutex  3-4  pedalis,  glaber  ;  folia  lanceolata  ad  lato-lanceolata,  in  petio- 
lum  3-5  lin.  longum.  attenuata,  3-5  poll,  longa,  longe  et  graciliter  acuminata, 
Integra,  membranacea,  glabra,  subconcolora  ;  flores  albi,  pedicellis  gracilibiis 
4-6  lin.  longis  glabria  inserti  ;  cjmsB  vulgo  binse,  breve  pedunculatas,  dicho- 
tomo-ramoss,  glabne,  lax»,  corymbiformes  in  ramulorum  superiorum  furca- 
tionibus sitsB ;  bractesB  nullse  v.  minutse  et  deciduae  ;  calyx  minutus,  lobis 
lineari-subulatis,  lineam  vix  longus  ;  corollse  tubus  gracilis  i  poll,  longus, 
infra  medio  circa  antberas  leviter  inflatus,  lobi  lineari-lanceolati,  aciuninati, 
tubo  dimidio  circiter  breviores  ;  folliculi  desimt. — Martaban,  T,  suheapita- 
ta,  Wall.,  affinis,  sed  calyce  jam  distincta. 

BIONOJIflACUJS. 

179.  Spathodea  veltjtina,  nov.  sp. 

Arbor,  novellis  fulvo-puberulis ;  folia  impari-pinnata,  1-1|^  ped.  longa, 
petiolo  glabro  striato  basin  versus  1-2  foliolis  diminutis  stipuliformibus 
munita  ;  foliola  4-juga  cum  impari  longe  petiolato,  basi  insequalia,  se&silia  t. 
subsessilia,  oblongo-lanceolata,  acuminata,  4-6  poll,  longa,  semilata,  mem- 
branacea, glaberrima ;  inflorescentia  deest ;  calyx  spatbaceus,  reciuvato- 
acuminatus,  extus  fulvescenti-velutinus,  c.  1^  poll,  longus  ;  corolla  c.  3  poUi- 
caris,  campanulato-infundibuliformis,  glabra,  tubo  pollicari  constricto,  fila- 
menta  glabra,  tubo  supra  constrictione  inserta ;  .capsula  deest. — j£vaj  Fefl 
(Dr.    Brandis). 

180.  Hetebopheaoma  sulfurea,  nov.  sp. 

Arbor  mediocris  decidua,  novellis  tomento  fugaceo  canescenti-villoso 
obductis ;  folia  impari-pinnata,  2-3  ped.  longa,  racbi  petioloque  fugacitef 
fioccoso-tomentoso  ;  foliola]  4-5 -juga  cum  impari  longe  petiolato,  ellipticaet 
ovato-elliptica  ad  ovalia,  juniora  obtusiuscule  apiculata  v.  obtusiuscula  et 
obsolete  serrata,  basi  rotundata  v.  obtusa,  sessilia  v.  brevissime  petiolulata, 
4-6  poll,  longa  v.  longiora,  chartacea,  parce  puberula,  supra  mox  glabrescen- 
tia  ;  flores  sulfurei,  conspicui,  pedicellis  cinerascenti-  v.  flavescenti-tomentosis 
3-4  lin.  longis  suffulti,  paniculas  breves  terminales  dense  tomentosas  efficien- 
tes  ;  calyx  \'^  poll,  longus  v.  brevior,  caropanulatus,  usque  ad  medium  fissus, 
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distiBcteS-  v.  2-lobatus  v.  dentatus,  extus.cinerascenti-tomeiiljosuB,  intuB 
glaber ;  corolla  infundibuliformis,  glabemma,  tubo  pollicari  v.  longiori,  lobi 
patentes  tubo  plus  quam  duplo  longiores,  undulato-crispati ;  capsulse  usque 
2  pedales,  lis  Spathodea  stipulates  assimiles,  elongato-lineari-oblongSB,  com- 
pressiusculae,  dense  fumoso-tomeutosae,  septo  brevi  et  valde  reducto,  medio 
septi  instar  dilatato  ;  semina  elongato-membranaceo-alata,  c.  2  poll,  longa. — 
Frome^  Pegu, 

181.  Spathodea  ignea,  KurZy  in  Joum.  As.  Soc.  Beng.  vol.  XL,  p.  77 
descripta,  potius  generis  novi  typiim  pnebet,  calyce  tantum  usque  ad  medium 
fisso  curcumscisse  deciduo  spathaceo,  filamentis  usque  ad  medium  corollsB 
adnatis,  antherarum  loculis  parallelis,  nee  non  foliis  deeompositis  a  Spatho- 
dea distingui  potest  et  sub  nomine  Mdyodendri  (in  honorem  viri  nobilissimi 
Mayo,  proregis  infausti  Indite  orientalis,  dictum)  in  narratione  mea  officiali 
de  sjlvis  Burmanicis  fusius  descripsi  et  iconibus  iUustravi. 

182.  Stebeospeemtjm  NEtrEANTmiM,  nov.  sp. 

Arbor  mediocris,  novellis  molHter  pubescentibus  ;  folia  impari-pinnata, 
juniora  praesertim  subtus  pubescentia,  1-1^  ped.  longa ;  foliola  3  v.  2-juga 
cum  impari  longe  petiolato,  basi  subinsequali  acuta  v.  obtusa,  petiolulo  crasso 
1-2  lin.  longo  sufi^ta,  obtusiuscula  v.  obtusiuscule  apiculata,  2-lr,  nonnxm- 
quam  usque  ad  5-6,  poll,  longa,  Integra,  rigide  cbartacea,  juniora  subtus 
canescenti-tomentosa  denuo  magis  nunusve  scabrescentia,  supra  scabrescentia 
glabrescentia  et  subrugulosa  ;  flores  conspicui,  pallide  lilacini  v.  cjanescenti- 
albi,  atropurpureo-venosi,  pedicellis  4-7  lin.  longis  pubescentibus  apicem  ver- 
sus bibracteolatis,  in  paniculam  breviusculam  subcymiformem  pubescen- 
tem  terminalem  dispositi ;  calyx  c.  4  lin.  longus,  pubescens,  breviter  4-lobus ; 
corolla  campanulato-infundibuliformis,  subcurva,  puberula,  lobis  leviter  undu- 
lato-crispatis ;  capsulae  elongato-lineares,  cylindrico-4-gonsB,  glabrae,  1-li 
ped.  longsd  ;  semina  et  septum  uti  in  S,  chelonioide, — Pegu, 

ACANTHAGEJE, 

183.      RUELLIA  PLACCIDA,   nOV.    sp. 

Herba  debilis,  pilosa,  ramosa  et  suberecta,  1^-2  pedalis,  caulibus  longe 
et  patenter  pilosis  ;  folia  ovata,  basi  contracta  et  in  petiolum  gracilem  pilo- 
sum  \-i  poll,  longum  attenuata,  obtusa,  1^-2  poll,  longa,  membranacea, 
obsolete  crenato-dentata,  praasertim  supra  parce  pilosa ;  flores  parviusculi, 
pallide  coerulei,  inter  bracteas  foliaceas  obovato-oblongas  obtusas  v.  emargi- 
natas  pilosas  flmbriatas  vulgo  solitarii  et  sessiles  ;  calyx  3  lin.  fere  longus,  lobis 
linearibus,  ciliatis  et  pilosis  ;  corolla  c.  6  lin.  longa,  tubuloso-infundibuli- 
formis,  glabra,  tubo  breviusculo,  lobis  brevibus  rotundatis  ;  stamina  4, 
filamenta  longe  pilosa )  stylus  simplex,  6  lin.  fere  longus,  glaber ;  ovarium 
glabrum . — Pegu, 
12 
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184.  RuELLiA  MACBOSIFHOK,  DOT.  8p.  (B.  sp.  T.  And  in  Linn.  Proc. 
IX.  461  in  nota). 

Herba  perenms  P  subsimplex,  2-8  pollicaris,  caulibus  birsntis,  noTeflis 
pills  albis  crispis  sublanoginoeis  ;  folia  lineari-lanceolata  v.  linearia,  c.  2  poU 
longa,  acuminata,  in  petiolum  breyissimum  attenuata,  integra,  membranacea, 
ciliata,  utrinque  prapsertim  secus  nerros  birsutula ;  floras  magni,  soliburii, 
sessiles,  bracteis  2  foliaceis  pedunculum  brevem  axillarem  tenninantibos 
insidentes ;  bractese  lineari-lanceolatse,  calyce  pluries  longiores,  structura  et 
indumento  foliis  similes  ;  calycis  segmenta  lineari-subulata,  c.  2}^  polL  longa, 
minute  puberula ;  corolla  tubuloso-infundibuliformis,  c.  2  poll,  longa,  eitus 
parce  pilosula,  lobis  magnis  rotundatis,  tubo  pollicari  gracili  in  corolls  par- 
tem efflatam  sensim  ampliato  ;  stylus  longissimus,  parce  birsutus  ;  stamina 
4,  subsequilonga,  inclusa ;  fllamenta  gracilia,  parce  birsuta. — JProme  ?  (CoL 
Ejre).     E,  suffruticosa,  Roib.,  arete  affinis. 

185.  Stbobilaitthes  (Hemigraphis)  Bubmaitica,  nov.  sp. 
Herba  decumbens  ramosissima  pilis  albis  patentibus  cum  glandoliferis 

intermixtis  vestita,  cauli  ramisque  4-gonis  ;  folia  ovata  ad  ovato-lanceolatas 
basi  in  petiolum  ^-2  poll,  longum  pilosum  angustata,  obtusiuscula,  1^2  poIL 
longa,  membranacea,  crenato-dentata,  utrinque  parce  pilosa ;  flores  pallide 
cjanei,  passim  solitarii  et  axillares,  frequentius  autem  in  spicas  longiores  t. 
breviores  foliaceo-bracteatas  pilosas  pedunculatas  axillares  et  terminales  dis- 
gesti ;  bractese  ovato-lanceolatie,  obtusiusculs,  integraa,  parce  pilossB  et  longe 
ciliatsB,  inferiores  usque  ad  7  lin.  longaB ;  bracteolse  nulls ;  calyx  pilosus, 
segmentis  linearibus  4  lin.  longis  ;  corolla  rugata,  6  lin.  circiter  longa,  gla- 
bra, ore  pubescens,  sensim  in  tubum  attenuata,  lobLs  obtusis  rotundatis ; 
antbersB  2-loculares,  pallide  violacese  ;  filamenta  crassa,  piloso-barbata ;  sty- 
lus in2equali-2-fidus ;  capsulae  4  lin.  longsB,  compresso-4-gon8B,  obovato-li- 
neares,  acutse,  glabra,  a  basi  fere  8-spermsB  ;  semina  plus  quam  i  lin.  in  dia- 
metro,  anguste  marginata. — Ava,  Prome,  Pegu,  8,  (Semigraphidi)  Fa- 
valcOy  quacum  cl.  T.  Anderson  confudit,  affinis. 

186.  Stbobilanthes  (Hemiqbajhis)  0LAirDirL0SA.(J2tf/»*^rapA«y2aii- 
dulosa,  T.  And.  MS.  in  Kurz,  And.  Rep.  App.  B.  13.) 

Herba  ramosa,  glanduloso-puberula ;  folia  lanceolata  v.  oblongo-lanceo- 
lata,  obtusiuscule  acuminata,  in  petiolum  glandulosum  brevem  attenuata^ 
2-2^  poll,  longa  (superiora  minora)  repando-dentata,  prsssertim  subtos 
secus  costam  glanduloso-puberula,  supra  glabrescentia ;  flores  parviusculi, 
pulchre  lutei,  in  axillis  bractearum  foliacearum  vulgo  solitarii,  spicas  1  ?.  2 
axillares  et  terminales  interruptas  longe-pedunculatas  foliaceo-bracteatas 
efformantes  ;  bractese  foliis  caulinis  similes  sed  multo  minores,  obtussd,  sape- 
riores  sensim  minores  ;  bracteolee  calyce  breviores,  obovato-oblongae,  viscoso- 
birsutoe ;  calycis  segmenta  lineari-spatulata,  obtusa,  glanduloso-birtay  o.  2} 
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lin.  longa  ;  corolla  c.  3.  lin.  longa,  campanulato-infundibulifonms,  tabo  brevi 
extus  puberulo  intus  Isevi,  lobis  rotundatis  ;  stylus  et  filamenta  glabra  ;  cap- 
subs  clavateB,  compressiuscule-4'gODSB,  calycis  longitudine  v.  paullo  longio- 
res,  apiculate,  glanduloso-puberulse,  abortu  vulgo  2-3-spermse. — Andamans. 
Ex  affinitate  8.  (Hemiffraphii)  ChiffithiaauB, 

187.  STBOBiLAirrHES  NEEsn,  nov.  sp. 

Frutez  magnus,  lQ-12  pedalis,  ramulis  puberulis  glabrescentibus  ;  folia 
lanceolata  ad  oblongo-lanceolata,  breve  acummata,  in  petiolum  ^-Ij^  poll, 
longum  attenuata,  obsolete  repando-dentata,  5-7  et  ssepius  usque  ad  10  poll, 
longa,  membranacea,  utrinque  pilis  minutis  adpressis  adspersa,  subtus  secus 
costam  puberula ;  flores  majusculi,  in  spicas  densas  bracteatas  sessiles  denuo 
elongatas  lazas  interruptas  axillares  et  terminales  dispositi  ;  bractese  infe* 
riores  v.  potius  folia  floralia  foliace^,  valde  caduc»,  c.  \  poll.  longsB  v.  lon- 
giores,  setis  brunneis  ciliatse,  apicem  versus  fiss®  et  serrat® ;  bractese  versa 
oblongo-lineares,  calyce  breviores,  apicem  versus  vulgo  parce  serratse,  acumi- 
natissinuB,  glanduloso-pilosss ;  bracteolse  2,  calycis  longitudine,  lineari-lan- 
ceolatsB,  acuminatae,  basi  attenuatsD,  glanduloso-hirsut» ;  calycis  segmenta 
c.  6  lin.  longa,  v.  longiora,  linearia,  canescentia,  ciliata,  acumen  versus  ssd- 
pius  glanduloBO-hirsuta  ;  corolla  li-li  poll.  longa,  purpurea,  extus  glabra, 
intus  fauce  secus  plicam  duplicatam  pubescens,  tubo  longo  et  gracili ;  sta- 
mina 2  (?)  ;  filamenta  glabra,  filiformia,  alte  adnata  ;  stylus  hirsutus  ;  cap- 
subB  lineari-clavatsB,  calyce  paullo  longiores,  glabrae,  acumine  parce  hirtulae^ 
4-sperm6e ;  semina  sericea. — Martahan,  S,  Jlmhriaia,  N.  E.,  maxime 
affinis,  sed  indumento  glanduloso  nigrescente,  corolla  et  filamentis  glabris 
differt. 

188.  STBQBiLAirrHES  F(ETn>issn£A,  nov.  sp. 

Herba  ramosa,  caulibus  divaricatis  subteretibus,  plus  minusve  dense  ful- 
TO-pilosa ;  folia  ovata,  basi  in  petiolum  longum  gracilem  fulvescenti-pilosimi 
attenuata,  acuminata,  membranacea,  8-5  poll,  longa,  serrato-dentata,  utrin- 
que albido  V.  ochrascenti-hirsuta ;  flores  cyanei,  conspicui,  spicam  laxiuscu- 
lam  brevem  albido-pubescentem  pedunculo  brevi  axillari  dense  fulvescenti- 
hirsuto  suffultam  v.  subsessilem  efformantes  ;  bractese  obovato-cuneatoD,  c. 
8  lin.  longsB,  obtusse,  herbacesB,  glanduloso-hirsuta? ;  bracteolsB  bracteis  con- 
formes  sed  angustiores  et  subbreviores  ;  calyx  bractearum  longitudine,  adpresse 
glanduloso-pubcrulus,  segmentis  profunde  lobulatis ;  coroUal^  poll,  fere  longa, 
glabra ;  filamenta  glabra ;  stylus  hirsutus ;  capsuls  c.  8  lin.  longsB,  glaber- 
TunsB ;  semina  fere  2  lin.  in  diametro,  adpresse  villosa. — Mdrtaban.  8.  rufe-^ 
Mcenti  affinis. 

189.  STBOBiLAirrHES  PTEBOCAULis,  nov.  sp. 

Herba  annua,  robusta,  erecta,  ramosa,  sparse  hirsuta,  caulibus  crassius- 
culis  quadrangulari-alatis,  aUs  herbaceis  dense  fimbriatia  ;  folia  8-12  poll. 
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longa,  obovato-oblonga,  basi  angustato-cuneata  ciliata  in  petiolnm  cnssm 
brevissimum  (2-8  lin.)  decurrentia,  breve  acuminata,  crenato-dentata,  mem- 
branacea,  utrinque  plus  minusve  hirauta ;  flores  parvi,  flavescentes,  spicas 
breves  dense  bracteatas  glandulosas  3-4-na8  in  paniculam  axillarem  disposi- 
ti ;  pedunculi  et  ramificationes  acute  4-angulati,  anguste  alati,  et  dense  hir- 
suto-ciliati ;  bractess  obovato-cuneatsd,  obtussa,  3-4  lin.  longse,  gLmdnloeo- 
fimbriat®  et  apice  pills  bjalinis  articulatis  glanduloso-hirsutse  ;  bracteols  2, 
ealjcis  longitudine,  obovato-linearia,  apice  glanduloso-hirsutae ;  calycis  seg- 
menta  linearia,  obtusiuscula,  3  lin.  fere  longa,  hjalino-cbartaeea,  apice  paroe 
glanduloso-hirsuta ;  coroUse  omnes  casse  ;  capsulae  calycis  longitudine  v.  pad- 
lulo  longiores,  lineari-oblongse,  ^-angulares,  apice  hirsutse,  4-spenns. — F^- 
St»  imbricata,  NE.,  affinis. 

190.    STBOBiLAirrHES  KAXESsum,  nov.  sp. 

Herba  perennis,  ramosa,  magis  minusye  albo-hirsuta ;  folia  canlina  is- 
feriora  brevissime  petiolata,  superiora  subsessilia,  ovata,  breviasime  acmninir 
ta,  membranacea,  crenata,  utrinque  hirsuta,  2-3  poll,  longa  v.  longiora ;  spies 
breves,  densiuscube,  infra  basi  foliolis  nonnullis  floralibus  subsessilibus  hirso- 
tissimis  sustentse,  pedunculo  stricto  hispido  terminali  v.  axillari  suffolts; 
bractese  lineares,  c.  4  lin.  longse,  obtusiusculae,  dense  glanduloso-pubescentes; 
bracteolse  lineari-subulatse,  glanduloso-pubescentes  ;  calyx  subscariosos,  bne- 
teolarum  longitudine,  segmentis  lato-linearibus  albido-marginatis  sunnm 
pubescentibus  ;  corolla  cyanea,  pollicem  fere  longa,  glabra ;  filamenta  seeos 
partem  adnatam  hirsuta ;  capsulae  bracteolarum  longitudine,  dorso  pubes- 
ccntes. — Martaban.  Habitu  S,  acrocephali,  characteribus  essentialibos  so- 
tern  S,  glomeratcB  proxima. 

191.      S.    SITBPLACCIDA,  noV.    Sp. 

Herba  gracilis,  glabra,  caulibus  obsolete  4-gonis  sulcatis ;  folia  lanceo- 
lata  ad  oblongo-lanceolata,  acuminata,  basi  in  petiolum  \  poll,  longum  stte- 
nuata,  repando-dentata,  ilaccida,  membranacea,  5-6  poll,  longa,  supra  glabn 
subtus  piHs  minutis  adpressis  albidis  adspersa ;  spicse  dense  et  minute  adpres£( 
hirsutse  ;  bracteee  lato-obovato-oblongse  ad  oblongee  v.  obovato-lanceolatse, 
obtusissimsB  v.  emarginatse,  minute  puberulse,  enerviee,  (purpureo  ?)  colonte, 
c.  2  lin.  long8D  ;  bracteolee  paullo  breviores,  minus  oboyatse,  l-nervice,  minute 
adpresse  pubescentes  ;  calyx  bilabiatus,  labio  superiore  glabro  usque  ad  i> 
partem  trilobo,  lobis  obtusis  obsolete  cOiatis,  labio  inferiore  fere  usqae  tf 
basin  bifido,  lobis  linearibus  obtusis,  l-nerviis  extus  minute  pubescentibflSJ 
capsuled  2-2i  lin.  longas,  calycem  non  superantes,  clavato-oblongse,  glabna— 
Tenaserim,     (Helf.  6114). 

192.      SXEOBILAirrHES   DASTSPERMA,  nOV.   sp. 

Herba  erecta,  ramosa,  subglabra,  3-4  pedalis  ;  folia  inferiora  magna,  6^ 
poll,  longa,  oblongo-lanceolata  ad  lanceolata,  basi  cuneata  in  petiolum  ^ 
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yiusculum  decurrentia,  acuminata,  serrato-dentata,  membranacea,  ciliata  et 
supra  pilis  raris  brevibus  adspersa,  subtus  glabra  et  subglaucescentia  ;  supe- 
riora  caulina  multo  minora  et  basi  magis  rotundata,  v.  cordata,  ovata,  baud 
decurrentia,  breve  petiolata  v.  summa  sessilia  ;  flores  cjanei,  in  capitula  par- 
va  glanduloso-puberula  pedunculata  congesti,  paniculam  spunam  terminalem 
glanduloso-puberolam  efformantes  ;  bractese  parvee,  oblongee,  acutsB,  glandu- 
losas ;  calyx  glandulosus,  segmentis  linearibus  3  lin.  fere  longis ;  corolla 
glabra,  infundibuliformis,  poU.  fere  longa ;  filamenta  et  stylus  sparse  pilosi  ; 
capsulse  calycis  longitudine,  obovato-4-gon8B,  glanduloso-pubescentes,  4-sper- 
mee,  seminibus  stupposo-villosulis. — Pe^u.  Habitu  S,  Barhaavioidiey  T. 
And.,  assimilis,  floribus  capitatis  &c.,  autem  in  vicinitatem  S,  j^entatemanoidif^ 
T.  And.,  referenda. 

193.  BabiiEbia  stenofhylla,  nov.  sp. 

Herba  perennis,  inermis,  1-1^  pedaHs,  subglabra,  ramis  erectis  graciHbus. 
omnibus  partibus  plus  minusve  nitentibus  ;  folia  anguste  linearia,  3-4  poll, 
longa,  c.  2  lin.  lata,  spinescenti-acuta,  subsessilia,  coriacea,  int^ra,  supra 
adpresse  birsutula  et  sublucida ;  flores  magni,  sessiles,  fasciculati,  bracteati 
axillares  et  terminales  ;  bracteee  lucided,  rigidee,  ovato-lanceolatae,  pungenti 
acuminatae,  spinescenti-ciliatae,  extus  secus  costam  adpresse  hirsutae  ;  sepala 
exteriora  oblonga,  apice  2-flda,  rigide  ciliata,  poll,  fere  longa,  glabra ;  inte- 
riora  brevissima,  lineari-lanceolata,  adpresse  pubescentia ;  corolla  circ.  2-pol- 
licaris,  puberula,  cyanea  ?,  tubo  graciU  sesquipollicari,  lobis  8  lin.  longis, 
rhomboideo-oblongis  apiculatis  crenatis  ;  capsulaa  desunt. — Ava  (Dr.  J. 
Anderson). 

194.  NETOACAirrHtrs  gbandiflobtts,  nov.  sp. 

Herba  divaricata  v.  suberecta,  subrigida,  ramis  retrorse-birsutis  v.  lineis 
2  V.  4  retrorse  villosis  notatis  ;  folia  parva,  1^-2  poll,  longa,  vulgo  obovata 
V.  oblonga,  obtusiuscula  v.  breve  acuminata,  basi  in  petiolum  brevissimum 
latum  attenuata  v.  superiora  subsessilia,  obsolete  dentata,  membranacea,  gla- 
berrima ;  flores  majusculi,  pallide  v.  intense  cyanei,  spicas  elongatas  densas 
V.  laxas  subtetragonas  hirsutas  rigide-bracteatas  ex  foliorum  axiUis  v.  e  rbizo- 
mate  protrusas  efficientes  ;  bractece  ovato-lanceolatse,  rigidaa,  S-nerviae, 
pubescentes  et  hirsut®,  acuminatee,  pungentes  ;  calyx  bilabiatus,  pubescens, 
secus  segmenta  linearia  parce  pilosus,  prominenter  5-costatus  ;  corolla  i  poll, 
longa,  rugata,  lobis  obtusis  ;  capsulae  tetragono-lanceolatae,  acuminatae,  gla- 
brae, 3  lin.  longSB,  4-spermae  ;  semina  sericeo-splendentia. — Prome, 

195.  NETTRACAirrHUS  STJBUinNEBVis,  nov.  sp. 

Herba  erecta,  probabiliter  1-2  ped.  alta ;  folia  adulta  <&c.,  ignota  ;  flores 
albi,  parvi,  in  spicas  laxiuscule-bracteatas  subtetragonas  glandulosas  et  parce 
pilosas  e  rhizomate  protrusas  disgesti  ;  bracteaa  lanceolatae,  pungenti-acumi- 
natae,  rigide  membranaceae,  c.   3   lin.   longae,  concavao,  medio  prominenter 
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codtatae,  costis  autem  4  lateralibus  obsoletis,  glanduloso-pubernlfia,  secos  ner- 
Tos  pilosad ;  bracteolsB  bractearum  longitudine,  falcato-lineareSi  sub-d-nerviffi, 
acuminatae,  glanduloso-puberulsB  et  piloso-ciliatse  i  calyx  profunde,  fere  usque 
ad  basin,  6-fidus,  nervis  evanidis,  glanduloso-puberulus  et  piloso-ciliatus, 
lobo  Buperiore  majore  c.  4  lin.  longo,  lineari,  acuto,  lobis  lateralibus  paullo 
brevioribus,  subulatis,  2  inferioribus  basi  tantum  connatis  et  angustioribus  \ 
corolla  alba,  intus  prseserbim  ad  labellum  brunneo-maculata,  extus  puberolai 
4  lin.  fere  longa,  tubo  2  lin.  longo  ;  labium  superius  emai^inatum,  margini- 
bus  reflexum,  inferius  8-lobum,  lobis  oblongis  rotundatis  mediano  sub-bre- 
yiori ;  antbcrarum  loculi  compressi,  barbatse,  obliquae ;  filamenta  brevissinu, 
fauci  inserta  ;  reliqua  ignota. — Frome, 

196.    Lepidaoathis  steobilina,  T,  And,  MS. 

Herba  1-2-pedalis,  glabra  caulibus  teretibus  elevato-4-lineatis  ;  folis 
lanceolata,  basi  cuneata  in  petiolo  decurrentia,  acuminata,  membranaoea, 
Integra,  7-8  poll,  longa,  glabra  et  nitentia ;  capitula  flonun  laxa,  terminalis, 
majora ;  bract cae  c.  poll,  longee,  oblongo-lanoeolatse,  acuminates,  tenuiter 
cbartacese  purpureo-lilacino-tinctse,  l-nerviae  et  reticulatee,  glanduloso-pube- 
rulsB ;  bracteolsB  bracteis  conformes,  angustiores  ;  calyx  magnus  ;  corolla 
magna,  purpureo-lilacina,  poll,  fere  longa,  infundibuliformis,  tubo  breri ; 
capsulsB  desunt. — Martaban.     (Eevd.  Parisb). 

197.      JUSTICIA  DASYCASFA,  nOV.    «p. 

Herba  ramosa,  1^-3  pedalis,  subglabra,  caulibus  ssspius  lineis  4  hirtolis 
notatis  ;  folia  ovata,  passim  subobliqua,  in  petiolo  gracili  longo  decurrentia, 
8-5  poll,  longa,  breve  acuminata,  Integra,  membranacea ;  pilis  minutis  ad- 
pressis  scabra  ;  flores  parvi,  candidi,  spicas  breves  laxe  bracteatas  solitariaft 
axillares  v.  plures  terminales  efformantes  ;  bractese  ovatsa  ad  ovato-orbicula- 
res,  brevissime  acuminatsB,  8-4  lin.  longas,  membranacese,  virides,  spaise 
ciliataB ;  bracteolse  calyce  paullo  longiores,  lineari-lanceolatae,  puberulse ;  caljx 
1^  lin.  longus,  puberulus,  lobis  lineari-lanceolatis  aciuninatis ;  corolla  3H 
poll,  longa,  labio  superiore  oblongo  obtuso,  inferiore  8-lobo  ;  antberse  albe ; 
capsuLe  fere  4  lin.  longse,  clavataB,  dense  puberulse,  4-spermfie ;  semina  ver- 
ruculoso-aspera. — Martahan,  J.  Atkinsoniana,  T.  And.,  affinis,  sed  floribitf 
longe  distat. 

198.    Jtjsticia  CALONEiraA,  nov.  sp. 

Herba  perennis,  erecta,  glabra,  2-8  pedalis  ;  foHa  eUiptioo-oblonga  ad 
lanceolata,  acuta  v.  acuminata,  basi  cuneata  et  secus  petiolum  totum  foliaoeo 
decurrentia,  6-8  poll,  longa,  integra  v.  subintegra,  membranacea,  glabra  v. 
subtus  secus  nervos  laterales  numerosos  approximatos  fugaciter  adpresse 
puberula ;  spicse  glabrae,  terminales,  pedunculis  brevissimis  v.  sessiles ;  bractea 
decussatim  oppositae,  sub-or  biculares,  acutae  v.  apiculatae,  ciliatae,  c.  i  pdL 
longBB,  virides  et  nervosae ;  bracteolse  lineari-lanceolatae,  aouminatae ;  calycii 
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Begmenta  linearia,  minute  pubescentia  ;  corolla  ^  poll,  longa,  extus  puberola, 
intus  secus  filamentorum  bases  adnatas  villosa,  straminea,  labio  inferiori  3- 
lobo  obscure-striato,  labio  superiore  paullo  longiore,  concavo,  2-denticiilato ; 
capsulae  desunt. — Martaban.    Prsecedenti  affinis. 

199.  JtJSTICIA.  PLATA,  DOV.    Sp. 

Herba  2-3  pedalis,  erecta,  ramosa,  subglabra,  ramis  (prsesertim  superio- 
ribus)  6-5-goms,  parce  hirsutulis  ;  folia  ovata  ad  ovato-lanceolata,  basi  an- 
gustata  et  in  petiolum  longiorem  V.  breviorem  indistincte  hirsutnm  decur- 
rentia,  acuminata,  4-6  poU.  longa,  integra,  membranacea,  siccando  nigrescen- 
tia,  utrinque  pilis  raris  brevibus  adspersa  ;  flores  lutescentes,  pedicellis  bre- 
vissimis,  in  racemos  breves  cymseformes  paucifloros  glabros  axillares  petioli 
circiter  longitudinis  dispositi ;  bracteae  et  bracteolse  remotse,  lineares,  parvse, 
glabrae ;  calyx  glaber,  c.  1^  lin.  longus,  lobis  lineari-lanceolatis,  acuminatis  ; 
corolla  c.  3^-4  lin.  longa  extus  secus  venas  pubera,  tubo  brevi,  labio  superiore 
concavo,  inferiore  3-lobo,  faucem  versus  rugato,  lobis  rotundatis  ;  filamenta 
glabra ;  antbera  inferior  calcarata ;  capsulae  clavatae,  tumidae,  acutae,  glabrae 
\  poll,  fere  longae,  4-spermae ;  semina  minute  rugulosa. — Martciban, 

200.  DiCLIPTEBA  SFECIOSA,  nOV.  Sp. 

Herba  annua,  erecta,  ramosa,  1-3  pedalis,  pilosa,  caulibus  sub-teretibus 
lineis  4  elevatis  notatis  plus  minusve  glabrescentibus  ;  folia  ovata  ad  ovato- 
oblonga  et  lanceolata,  in  petiolum  pilosum  v.  substupposo-ciliatum  1-2  poll, 
longum  dec\u*rentia,  breve  acuminata,  6-7  poll,  longa,  integra,  membranacea, 
utrinque  pilis  crispatis  adspersa ;  flores  albi,  raro  pallide  cyanei,  in  cymaa 
bracbiatas  longius  v.  brevius  pedunculatas  glanduloso-pubescentes  v.  pilosas 
congregati  et  paniculam  magis  minusve  compositam  efficientes ;  bractese 
obovato-lineares,  obtusse  (v.  in  var.  j9  acutae),  c.  3-4  lin.  longae  ;  bracteolae 
dimidio  breviores,  lineari-subulatae ;  calyx  bracteolis  vix  brevior,  minute 
puberulus,  segmentis  subaequalibus,  lineari-subulatis  et  minute  ciliolatis ; 
corolla  7-8  lin.  longa,  resupinata,  tubo  2^  lin.  fere  longo,  labio  superiori 
lineari-lanceolato,  obtuso,  lobo  mediano  brevi  reflexo,  labio  inferiore  3-lobo, 
cymbiformi-complicato,  lobis  2  lateralibus  borizontaliter  patentibus  rotunda- 
tis ;  antberae  superpositae,  albse ;  capsulae  lato  obovato-cuneatae,  glanduloso- 
puberulse,  c.  4  lin.  longas,  4-spermae  ;  semina  verruculis  minutis  flavescenti- 
bus  aspera. — Pegu. 

Var.  a.  genuina,  bracteaB  obtusse,  glanduloso-puberulae  ;  caules  glabres- 
centes  ;  corolla  alba,  labio  inferiore  coccineo-punctato  ;  pedunculi  glanduloso 
puberuli,  breviores  (forma  umbrosa). 

Var.  p.  pilosa,  caules,  inflorescentia  &c.,  patenter-pilosa ;  bracteae  linea- 
res acutae,  pedunculi  vulgo  longiores  ;  corolla  praecedentis,  raro  pallide  cya- 
nea,  intus  atropurpureo-macolata,  (forma  arida,  an  species  P) 
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Acanthacearum  genera  in  regno  Burmanico  adhuc  observata  seoundom 
fjstema  Neesiannm  paullisper  mutatum  sic  distinquenda : 

Subord.  I.  Thunbergiels.  Calyx  ad  annulum  dentatum  v.  nudum  re- 
ductus.  Corolla  5-loba,  subregularis.  Anthersd  2-locQlares, 
loculis  paraUeHs.  Semina  globosa,  placentae  cupulari  insiden- 
tia.     Oapsula  rostrata, 

1.  Thufiberyia,  L.  F.  Cknus  unicum.     HerbsB  v.  firutices  scandentes 

raro  suberecti. 

Subord.  II.  AcAirrHACHS.  Calyx  hens  evolutus,  S-partitus  -fidut  v.- 
dentatuSf  regularU  v,  irregularis.  Corolla  varia.  Anthers  2 
v.  1-loculares,  loculis  parallelis,  obliquis  v.  superpositds.  Se- 
mina compressa,  raro  globosa,  retinaculis  uncatis  ▼.  glaaduH- 
formibus  sustenta.  Capsulm  non  rostrata.  HerbsB  v.  firucii- 
ces  ssBpius  erecti,  raro  scandentes  v.  prostrat». 

Trib.  1.  AcAiTTHEiB.  Calyx  incequalis.  Corolla  fissa  in  labellum  wti- 
cum  magnum  expansa.  Antherce  l-loculares,  ▼.  eae  pans  in- 
ferioris  oblique  2-loculares.  Capsules  a  basi  seminifere.  Se- 
mina compressa,  retinaculis  uncatis  sustenta. 

*  Corolla  in  labellum  magnum  expansa,   lobis   superionboi 

omnino  suppressis  v.  rudimentariis,  tubus  brevissimus  t. 
nulluB. 

2.  Acanthus,  L.     SpicsB  oo-florse.     Antberse  omnes  l-loculares. 

2.     Blepharis,  Juss.     Spicse  uniflorsa ;  flores  bracteis  pluribus  ssepiw 
spinosis  sterilibus  circumdati.     Antberse  paris  inferioris  2-lo- 
culares. 
**    CoroUse  tubus  longus,  limbus  5-lobu8  usque  ad  tubum  fis- 

sus. 

4.  Crossandray  Salisb.    Bractese  inermes,  in  acumen  spinosam  piodae- 

tee. 
Trib.  2.  Buellols.  Calyx  magis  minusve  irregularis^  S€epius  hih^ui' 
tus.  Corolla  infundibuliformis,  bypocraterimorpha  v.  raro  rin- 
gens.  Stamina  4  v.  2 ;  anth&ra  2'loculares,  loculis  paralklif, 
rarissime  obliquis  (nee  autem  superpositis).  Capsuke  basi 
sterili  attenuatsB  v.  a  basi  seminiferse.  Semina  compressa, 
retinaculis  uncatis  sustenta. 

*  Barleriea    Calyx  3-partitus,  sepalis  decussatis,  2  exter- 

ioribuB  ssepius  majoribus.     CapsulsB  a  basi  seminiferse. 

5.  Barleria,  L.     CoroUa  infundibuliformis.     Stamina  4,  raro  5,  quo- 

rum 2  V.  3  ssapius  stenlia  et  rudimentaria ;  antheraram  locoH 
paraUeli. 

**    JVeuraccmthea.    Calyx  5-fidu8,  irregularis,  v.  bUabiatias, 
V.  segmento  supeiiori  tantum  maximo.    Corolla  bilabiata 
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et  ringens,  ▼.   infxindibuliformis.     Antherarum    cellulad 
parallelse  v.  obliquse.     Capsulse  a  basi  seminiferse. 
O     Calyx  bilabiatus.     Capsular  dissepimenta  non  secedentia. 
Spic»  rigidsB  v.  scariosae,  vidgo  4-stichae. 

6.  NeurcuianthuSy  N,  M     Stamina  4  ;  antherarum  loculi  obliqui.     An 

potius  cum  genere  sequenti  conjungendum  P 

7.  Lepidagathis,  Willd.     Stamina  4  ;  antherarum  loculi  paralleli. 

OO     Calycis  segmentum  superius  maximum  et  bracteiforme. 
CapsuliB  dissepimenta  in  lamellas  2  seminifera  secedentia. 

8.  PhaylopsiSf  Willd.     Stamina  4  ;  antherarum  loculi  paralleli.     Spi- 

c»  breves  bracteis  membraneis  mollibus  vestitse. 

*••     Ruellinea,     Calyx  5-fidus,  segmentia  magis  minusve  in- 
eequalibus.     Corolla  infundibuliformis.     Stamina  4  ;  raro 
2.     CapsulsB  magis  minusve  4-gonse,  cum  v.  absque  basi 
contracta  stenli. 
9.     Buelliay  L.  \ 

10.  HemigraphiSy  JV.  E,     >      Genera  inter  se  valde  affinia  postea  a 

11.  Strobilanthes,  Bl,         )  me  accuratius  eruenda. 

Trib.  8.  Ebantheme^.  Calyx  regularise  5-dentatua  v.-Rdus.  Stami- 
na 2,  raro  4  ;  antherce  2'loculares,  loculis  parallelis.  Cap- 
suled 2-4-spermaB,  in  basin  longam  sterilem  contractte,  Semi- 
na  compressa,  retinaculis  uncatis  suffulta. 
O  SpiccB  V.  paniculas  nudie,  i.  e.  bracteis  minutis,  persisten- 
tibus. 

12.  Asgstasia,  Bl.     Corolla  infundibuliformis,  in  tubum  longiusculum 

V.  rarius  longissimum  attenuata.     Flores  omnes  fertiles.    Cap- 
sular vulgo  4-spermsB. 

13.  Eranthemumy  L,     Flores  2-5-morphi,  fertiles  minuti,  clausi  v.  ap- 

perti  ;  steriles  speciosi,  hypocraterimorphi,   limbo   subregulari 

tuboque  longissimo. 

OO     Spic8B  foliaceo-bracteatae,  bracteis  nonnunquam  deciduis. 

14.  Daedalacanthus,   T.  And,     Corolla  contorta,  hypocraterimorpha, 

limbo  regulari  explanato  v.  complicato,  capsular  vulgo  4-sper- 
m8B. 

15.  \Ecboliumy  Kurz,     Corolla  imbricata,  hypocraterimorpho-bilabiata 

limbo  irregulari,  labio  superiori  reflexo  lineari.     CapsulsB  vul- 
go 2-  raro  abortu  1-spermae,  (ovuli  in  ovarii  loculis  semper  2). 

Trib,  4.  Justicikjb.     Calyx  regularis.     Corolla  utplurimum  ringens  v. 
bilabiata.     Stamina  2  ;  antherae  2-loculares,  loculis  superposi- 
tis.     Capsular  compresso  4-gonae,  in  basin  sterilem  contractse. 
Semina  plana,  retinaculis  uncatis  sufiulta. 
13 
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O     Corollae  tubus  longu»,   gracilis,  limbi  lobos  longitudine 
superans. 

16.  JRhinacanthuSy  N,  JS.     Limbi  labium  superius  angu^tum,  erectum. 

Antberarum  loculi  baud  calcarati. 
00     CoroUro  ringeutis  tubus  breris. 

17.  Justicia,  L,     Antherarum  loculi  inferiores  basi  mucronati  et  cal- 

carati.    Capsular  dissepimenta  persistentia. 

18.  JRungia,  N.  E.     Characteres  prsecedentis,  sed  capsulse  dissepimen- 

ta  a  valvis  secedentia. 

000     Corolla  bilabiata,  tubo  gracili  longitudine  lobonim  t. 
breviore. 

19.  Dicliptera,  Juss.     CapsulsB  dissepimenta  a  valvis  secedentia. 

20.  JPeristraphe,  N,  JS,     Capsuled  dissepimenta  persistentia. 

Trib.  5.  APHELANDREiB.  Calyx  refularis.  Corolla  bilabiata,  Stami- 
na 4  ;  anthercB  l-loculares,  lineares  v.  oblongs?.  CapsulsB  vulgo 
ft  basi  seminifera.  Semina  plana,  retinaculis  uncatis  suiFulta. 
Fere  omnes  Americance,  inter  Indica  genrus  unicum  (Htfp(B9tei) 
bic  rite  referendum,  csetera  genera  bic  relata  abnormalia  esse 
videntur,  viz.  Monotheciwn  (Justicus  sect.  RostellaruB  nimis 
affine)  et  Hypcestes  trijlora,  Roem.  et  Scbult.,  caljce  a  conge- 
neris  valde  discrepans  potius  generi  Diclipter^e  adnumeranday 
T.  generis  novi  typum  praebens.  Saplanthi  genus  infra  inter 
Sygrophileas  quserendum. 

Trib.  6.  Htgrophile^.  Calyx  regularis  v.  irregularis,  5-fidus  v. 
-dentatus.  Corolla  bilabiata  ringens.  Stamina  2  v.  4  ;  anthe- 
rse  2-loculares,  loculis  parallelis.  Capsulm  planiusetdtB  t. 
eylindrica,  sapius  striata,  sulcata  v.  medio  impressed,  a  bm 
seminifera.  Semina  compressa,  retinaculis  uncatis  suffulta. 
O  Corolla  infundibuliformis  et  subringens.  Capsule  eyUn- 
dricsB  V.  subcylindricfiB.     Stamina  4  v.  2. 

21.  Phloyacanthus,  N.  E,     Capsulsd  8-oo  -spermes  ;  stamina  4,  fertilift. 

22.  Cystacanthus,  T,  And.     Characteres    prascedentis,    sed  stamina 

fertilia  2,  cum  2  rudimentariis. 

23.  Oraptophylltim,  N.  JE,     Capsulso  4-sperm8&.     Stamina  4,  omma 

fertilia. 

00     Corolla  ringens.     Stamina  2.     C^sulse  planiusculaa,  siir- 

Bum  ssepius  latiores. 
*    AntbersB  basi    ssepius  borbataB  v.  villosso.      Bacemi  r. 

paniculaa  nudae. 

24.  AndrographiSy  Wall.     Anther®  2-loculareSv 
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25.  HaplanthuSy  N.  JS.     Antherae  1-loculares. 

**     Antherfo  nudee. 

26.  SemiadelphiSf  ^.  E,     Spicse  conspicue  bracteatsB. 

000     Corolla  bilabiata  ▼.  ringens.     Stamina  4.  Capsulee  ma- 
gis  minusve  teretes,  ssepius  sulcatae. 

27.  Syqraphilay  R.  Br.    Oal3'^x  tubulosus,  regularis.  Corolla  bilabiata. 

28.  Namaphila^  BL     Caljx  usque  ad  basin  5-iidu8.     Corolla  ringens. 

Trib.  7,  Nelsonie^.  Calyx  6-fidus,  utplurimum  subirregularis.  Co- 
rolla infundibaliformis  v.  personata.  Stamina  2  v.  4t  ;  antbe* 
rs8  2-loculares,  loculis  parallelis.  Capsuled  a  basi  seminifera. 
Semina  minuta,  glohosa,  retinaculis  gtanduli/brmibus  siiffuUa^ 
V.  its  omnmo  deprivata, 
O     Stamina  2. 

29.  Nelsonia,  B.  Br.     Corolla  ringens, 

00     S  tarn  ma  4, 

30.  Ebermaiera,  ^.  E.     Corolla  ringens. 

31.  Cardianthera,  Ham,     (Adenosma,  N.  JE.  non  K.  Br).     Corolla 

personata. 

VERBUJI^ACi:^. 

201.      VlTEI   CANESCENS,  nov.  Sp. 

Arbuscula  25 — 35  pedalis,  partibus  omnibus  junioribus  canescenti  v. 
-gilvescenti-pubescentibus  ;  folia  digitatim  3 — 5 — foliolata,  petiolo  1 — 2 — 
poUicari  tomentello  suffulta  ;  foliola  saepius  breve  (intermedio  multo  longius) 
petiolulata,  ovata  v.  ovato-lanceolata,  ad  elliptiea  et  eliptico-laneeolata, 
acuminata  v.  acuta,  basi  attenuata,  integra,  v.  raro  crenato-serrata,  mem- 
branacea,  juniora  utrinque  dense  canescenti-pubescentia,  supra  denuo  scabres- 
-centi-puberula ;  flores  albi,  parvi,  pedicellis  gracilibus  1 — 2  lin.  longi« 
tomentellis  suffulti,  glomerati,  pauiculas  cinereo-  v.  gilvescenti-tomentellaa 
compositas  v.  simplices  terminales  et  supra  foliorum  delapsorum  ortas  effi- 
cientes ;  calyx  cinereo-pubescens,  lin.  circiter  longus,  5-dentatus  ;  corolla 
calyce  duplo  longior,  extus  toraentosa ;  drupee  obovoideee,  laeves,  pisi 
magnitudinis,  calyce  magis  minusve  explanato  insidentes. — Proms,  FI 
NegundOj  L.,  affinis,  differt  inprimis  floribus  graciliter  pedicellatis. 

LAURINE^. 

202.     MACHiLTrs  phuticosa,  nov.  sp. 

Frutex  glaber,  gemmis  velutinis  ;  folia  ovato  ad  ovato-oblonga,  2^ — 4 
poll,  longa,  basi  rotundata  subdecurrentia,  petiolo  crasso  lato  2 — 5  lin.  Ion- 
go,  glabra,  rigide  coriacea,  obtusa  et  passim  rotundata,  marginibus  recurvis, 
subtus    glauca,    nervis,    simul  cum  reticulatione   copiosa,  prominentibus  \ 
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flores...  ;  paniculsB  folio  longiores,  glabrae,  longe-pedunculatse  ;  pe^ceUi  sub 
fructu  brevissimi  (1 — IJ  lin.  longi)  et  incrassati  uti  in  FhoEhe  ;  perianthium 
minute  adpresse  pubescens,  segmentis  patentibus  oblongis  obtusis  ;  frucfcos 
globosi,  glabri,  pisi  magnitudinis. — Martahan  (Dr.  Brandis). 

203.    Tetranthera  (Cylicodaphne)  calophtlla,  nov.  sp. 

ArbuBCula,  novellis  fulvescenti-tomentellis  ;  folia  ovato-oblonga  ad  Lm- 
ceolata,  basi  acuta  v.  acuminata,  longius  v.  brevius  acuminata,  petiole  \ — 1 
poll,  longo  magis  minus ve  tomentoso  sufTulta,  rigide  membranacea,  3| — 1 
poll,  longa,  supra  luteseenti-viridia  et  (costa  immersa  excepta)  glabra,  sub- 
tus  pallida,  tomentella,  penninervia,  prominenter  reticulata  ;  flores  in  um- 
bellam  parvam  bracteatum  congesti  ;  umbellse  pedunculo  2\ — 3^  lin.  longo 
tomentello  solitario  axillari  suffultae  v.  secus  ramulum  novellum  axillarem 
fulvo-tomentosum  quasi  racemiformem  disgesteo,  raro  in  racemum  verum  bre- 
yem  corymbiformem  pedunculo  fulvescenti-puberulo  suffultum  efformantes ; 
involucri  foliola  concavo-rotunda,  puberula  ;  perianthium  extus  pubescens  ; 
filamenta  glabra  ;  antherso  4-locellat8B  ;  baccae  oblongo-ovatsd,  \  polL  fere 
longse,  IsBves,  camosse,  cupula  majuscula  truncata  extus  minute  pubeficeati 
in  pedicellum  brevem  crassum  attenuata  suffultee. — Martahan^  Tenasserim. 
Species  quoad  folia  et  inflorescentia  variabilis,  Oylicod,  Wiffhtianw,  N,  J?., 
arete  affinis  ejusve  probabiliter  varietas  insignis  ? 

204.      TeTBANTHERA    (CrLICODAPHNE)    NUCULANEA,  nOV.  Sp. 

Frutex  ramulis  teretibus  tomentosis  ;  folia  obovato-oblonga  ad  oblongo* 
lanceolata,  petiolis  4 — 5  lin.  longis  pallide-tomentosis  suffulta,  basi  acuta^ 
5 — 6  poll,  longa,  obtusiuscule  apiculata,  crasse  chartacea,  supra  glabra,  sub- 
tus  glauca  et  plus  minusve  dense  pubervda,  reticulatione  inter  nerros  late- 
rales  crassiusculos  tenui  sed  conspicua  ;  flores  . .  ,  apparenter  umbellas  sub- 
sessiles  axillares  formantes  ;  pedunculus  in  speciminibus  £ructigeris  eras- 
sissimus  vbc  3  lin.  longus  ;  fructus  pallide  straminei,  oblongi,  c.  6 — 7  lin. 
longi,  laeves,  cupula  integra  magna  camosa  suiFulti. — Ihnasserim,  (Bevd. 
Parish). 

205.    TETEAirrHERA  (Cylicodaphke)  albicaits,  nov.  sp. 

Arbuscula,  novellis  minute  puberulis  ^  folia  oblongo-lanceolata  ad  lan- 
ceolata, basi  attenuata,  petiolo  5 — 8  lin.  longo  gracili  subglabro  suffulta, 
breve  acuminata,  chartacea  v.  tenuiter  coriacea,  6 — 10  poll,  longa,  glabra,  sub- 
tus  albida,  reticulatione  inter  nervos  tenues  prominentes  tenui  sed  conspicua; 
umbelloe  involucratae,  velutino-tomentosse,  pedunculo  gracili  c.  4  lin.  longo 
canescenti-tomentoso  suffulti,  in  racemum  abbreviatum  v.  subsessilem  velu- 
tino-tomentosum  axillarem  v.  vulgo  supra  foliorum  delapsorum  cicatricibos 
orientem  dispositi ;  involucri  phylla  canescenti-velutina  ;  fructus  .  •  -,  cupula 
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magna,  camosa,  undulato-lobata,  in  pedicellum  crassum  attenuata. — Pe^. 
Ex  affinitate  T.  PanamaJ€B,  -ZV.  JJ. 

206.      LiTSJBA   LEIOPHTLLA,   HOV.  8p. 

Arbor  inflorescentiis  exceptis  glaberrima  ;  folia  lanceolata  v.  oblongo-> 
lanceolata,  5 — 6^  poll,  longa,  basi  subinsequali  acuminata,  petiolo  gracili 
1 — 1^  pollicari  glabro  suti^ta,  obtuse  acuminata,  tenuiter  coriacea,  glaber- 
rima, supra  lucida,  subtus  vix  glaucescentia,  supra  basi  triplinervia  at  pen- 
ninervia,  obsoletissime  reticulata ;  flores  fulvo-villosi,  pedicellis  brevibus 
tomentosis  suffulti,  racemos  axillares  petiolo  breviores  abbreviatos  fulvo- 
villosos  simplices  formantes  ;  filamenta  glabra  ;  baccsd  desunt.  Tenasserim 
V.  Andamans.     (Helf.  4330). 

207.  DAjronDiUM  abgenteum,  nov.  sp. 

Arbor  parva,  novellis  argenteo-sericeis  ;  folia  lanceolata  v.  lato-lanceo- 
lata,  utrinque  acuminata,  petiolo  3 — 5  lin.  longo  argenteo-pubescente  gla- 
brescente  sufiulta,  3^ — 6^  poll,  longa,  crasse  chartacea,  supra  glabra,  subtus 
adpresse  argenteo-sericea,  penninervia,  utrinque  laxe  reticulata  ;  flores  vires* 
centi-lutei,  pedicellis  brevissimis  tomentosis,  in  racemum  brevem  tomen* 
tosum  basi  bracteis  concavis  pubescentibus  involucratum  disgesti  ;  perian- 
thium  6-fidum,  extus  adpresse  pubescens  ;  anthersB  2-locellat8e  ;  fllamenta 
subglabra. — Pegu,  Martahan. — Species  insignis,  foliorum  structura  et  habi- 
tu  Beilschmiedue  genus  in  mentem  revocat. 

PROTEAOE^. 

208.  Helicia  ftbbhobotbya,  nov.  sp. 

Arbor  ?  ,  novellis  ferrugineo-villosis  ;  folia  obovato-lanceolata,  breve 
acuminata,  versus  basin  obtusam  attenuata,  c.  pedem  longa,  petiolis  crassis 
2 — 5  lin.  longis  suflulta,  chartacea,  grosse  serrata,  adulta  glabra  v.  subtus 
secus  costam  sparse  ferrut;ineo-pubescentia  ;  flores  1 — li  poll,  longi,  gemi- 
nati,  pedicellis  crassis  1\  lin.  longis  ferrugineo-villosis  suflulti,  racemos  c. 
pedem  longos  robustos  dense  ferrugineo-villosos  axillares  efficientes ;  squa- 
mulsB  hjpogynae  ...  ;  ovarium  stylusque  Iceves.     Martahariy  (J)t,  Brandis). 

POBOSTEMACE^. 

209.  HTDBOBETrM  ucHEKorDES,  nov.  sp. 

Plantulso  minutae  gregarise  ;  rhizoma  latum  membranaceum,  lobatum, 
terrse  v.  saxis  adpressum,  viride,  vix  \  lin.  latum,  2 — 3  lin.  longum  ;  folia 
perpauca  tantum  pedicellorum  basi  sita,  squamseformia  ;  pedicelli  filiformes, 
\  lin.  longi  ;  capsulse  globosse,  c.  i  lin.  in  diametro,  lato-8-costatfie. — Mar^ 
tahan,     (Kevd.  Parish). 
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UETICACEJE. 

210.      ELJLTOSTEiLl   MEMBBA^IFOLIUM,   nOV.  Sp. 

Suffrutex  erectus,  ramosissimus,  ^.  lineolati  habitn,  glaberrimus,  ramu- 
lis  4-quetris,  laevissimis  ;  folia  alterna,  subinaequalia,  cum  basi  insequali 
sessilia,  IJ- — 2  J-  poll,  longa,  acuraiuatissima  (acumine  obtuso  et  inti^gro), 
tenuiter  membranacea,  grosse  et  obtusiascule  crenato-serrata,  utrinque  laevia 
et  striis  destituta,  basi  irregulari-triplinervia,  nervis  tenuibus  sed  conspicuis, 
per  nervos  laterales  strictis  rectangulares  cum  eosta  anastomozantibus ; 
stipulsB  minutro.  subulato-lineares  ;  flores  miuuti,  sessiles,  capitula  (nondum 
evoluta)  parva  sessilia  in  foliorum  axillis  v.  iisdem  opposita  formantes  ;  peii- 
antbium  glabrum. — Tetiasserim,  (Dr.  Brandis) — E.  Uneolato,  Wigbt,  arete 
affine,  absentia  striolarum  autcm  tute  distinguendum. 

211.  Elatostema  bttlbiterum,  nov.  sp. 

Herba  monoica  v.  dioica,  erecta,  l — 1  pedalis,  succulenta.  simplex  ▼. 
Bub-ramosa,  glabra,  caulibus  teretibus  ad  internodia  bulbiferis  ;  folia  oppo* 
sita,  dimorpha,  quorum  evoluta  obliqua,  ovata  v.  ovato-lanceolata,  petiolis 
vix  lin.  longis  suffulta,  su^xjriora  cum  basi  insequali  subsessilia,  2^ — Si  poll, 
longa,  grosse  seiTata,  herbacea,  breve  acuminata,  glabra,  supra  striis  albis 
adnatis  obtecta,  basi  triplinervia,  passim  nervis  nonnuUis  adjectis  ;  folia 
stipuliformia,  lanceolata  ad  ovato-lanceolata,  magis  variabilia,  J — J  poU. 
longa,  acuta  v.  obtusa,  intcgra  v.  serraturis  nonnuUis,  inferiora  vulgo  majora ; 
stipulas  minutco,  subulatao  ;  ilores  minuti,  pedicellati,  cymosi  ;  cymi  ferainei 
densiores  et  pedunculis  gracilibus  brevioribus  suffulti  ;  masculi  laxi,  pedun- 
culo  1 — 2  pollicari  suffulti  e  tuberibus  globulosis  crassis  axillaribus  v.  in 
ramulorum  furcationibus  sitis  subvillosis  orti ;  perianthium  glabrum. — Te* 
nasserim,  Arracan, 

212.  Elatostema  'Gibbosfm,  (Procris  giblosa,  Wall.,  Cat.  7273). 
Herba  procumbens,  repens,  glabrescens,  caulibus  ascendibus  c.  semipe- 

dalibus  florigeris ;  folio  alterna,  obovato-oblonga  ad  trapezoideo-oblonga, 
subobliqua,  cum  basi  oblique-cordata  subsessilia,  obtusa  v.  subobtusa,  2 — 3 
poll,  longa,  herbacea,  grosse  rotundato-crenata,  supra  pilis  brevibus  albis 
transverse  adnatis  adspersa,  subtus  secus  nervos  parce  pubescentia,  basi  3 — 5 — 
plinervia  ;  stipuleD  conspicuoe,  membranaceee,  brunnese,  usque  ad  3  lin.  lon- 
g8B,  lanceolatae,  acuminata©,  persistentes,  etiam  eae  foliorum  abortivorum 
evolutae  ;  flores  masculi  majusculi,  c.  1  lin.  in  diametro,  subsessiles,  in  cj- 
mam  parvam  pedunculo  1\ — 2  poll,  longo  pubescente  axillari  suffultam  col- 
lecti ;  perianthium  glabrum. — Martahan,  Tenasserim. — ^In  vicinitate  E,  cor^ 
nuti  ponendum  ;  an  potius  generi  Pellionia  adscribendum  ? 

213.  Dobstenia  Geiffithiana,  nov.  sp.  (D,  sp.  Griff.  Not.  Dicot. 
403). 
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Frutex  liumilis,  ramulis  angularibus  ochraceo-pubescentibus  ;  folia  elon- 
gate-obovata  ad  cuneato-elliptica,  petiolo  crasso  \ — \  pollicari  pubescente 
glabrescente  snffulta,  basi  angustata  acuta  v.  rotundata,  8  poll. — li  ped, 
longa,  abrupte  acuminata,  tenuiter  coriacea,  iiitegra,  supra  Isevia,  subtus 
scabra  ;  stipuloB  setacetB,  pubescentes  ;  flores  monoiei,  in  receptaculis  capi- 
tidiformibus  involucratis  extus  velutinis  pedunculatis  congregati  ;  pedun- 
culi  velutini  solitarii,  axillares  ;  involucrum  sub  4 — 6  partitum  ;  sjncarpia 
dimorpba,  involucri  bracteis  reflexis  velutinis. — Tenassenm, 

214.  Ficus  AFFINI8,  Wall.,  Cat.  4524. 

Arbor  mediocris,  glabra ;  stipulso  breves,  et  parveo,  ovato-lanceolatee, 
glabrae  ;  folia  elliptica  ad  ovato-oblonga,  basi  obtusa  v.  rotundata,  obtusius- 
cule  et  subabrupte  acuminata,  3 — 4  poll,  longa,  chartacea,  Integra  v.  subun- 
dulata,  glabra,  basi  nonnunquam  obscure  3-nervia,  nei  vis  lateralibus  nume- 
rosis  et  subparallelis  secus  marginem  anastomozantibus,  utrinque  crebre  reti- 
culata ;  receptacula  piperis  grani  magnitudine  v.  paullo  majora,  globosa ; 
flavescentia,  pustulis  obsoletis  aurantiacis  adspersa,  glabra,  basi  3-bracteata, 
pedunculo  brevissimo  \ — 1  lin.  sufFulta,  vulgo  geminata  in  foliorum  axillis 
v.  supra  foliorum  delapsorum  cicatricibus  ;  bracteee  persistentes,  minutaa^ 
lato-triangulares. — PegUy  Tenasserimy  Andamans, — Prope  F,  rhododendri- 
foliamy  Miq.,  inserenda. 

215.  Ficirs  GENiCTTLATA,  nov.  sp. 

Arbor  magna  epipbytica,  ramulis  robustis  cicatrisatis  nqvellis  pubes- 
centibus  ;  stipulse  lato-ovatso,  acutse,  glabrae  v.  canescentes  ;  folia  elliptica^ 
elliptico-ovata  v.  elliptico-oblonga,  petiolo  3-^  pollicari  apice  gcniculato 
inaerta,  basi  obtusa  v.  acuta,  breve  et  abrupte  acuminata  v.  apiculata,  Integra, 
rigide  coriacea,  utrinque  lucida,  basi  breve  3-nervia,  nervis  lateralibus  sub- 
parallelis et  magis  approximatis  saepius  subobsoletis,  reticulation  e  elegante 
magis  minus ve  obsoleta  raro  conspicua  percursa  ;  receptacula  globosa,  pisi 
minini  v.  piperis  grani  magnitudine,  fiavida,  albo-pustulata,  glabra,  3 — 4 
bracteata,  sessilia  v.  subsessilia,  in  foliorum  axillis  v.  supra  eorum  cicatribus 
geminata  ;  bractese  persistentes,  lato-rotundatce,  brunnese,  glabrae. — PcgUy 
Martabariy  Tenasserim. — Ex  affinitate  F,  infectoria,  Willd. 

216.  Ficrs  r^siGNis,  nov.  sp. 

Arbor  mediocris,  ramulis  crassis  cicatrisatis  tomentellis  ;  stipulee  lato* 
ovatae  tomentosse ;  folia  iis  F.  geniculatcD  subconsimilia,  elliptica  ad  ovato- 
oblonga.  petiolo  2 — 3  poll,  longo  apice  geniculate  suffulta,  basi  rotundata 
V.  obtusa,  6 — 7  poll,  longa,  obtuse  apiculata,  integra  v.  subundulata,  glabra, 
rigide  coriacea,  supra  lucida,  nervis  lateralibus  subparallelis  et  moderate 
approximatis,  secus  marginem  arcuato  anastomozantibus,  subimpressis,  reticu- 
latione    elegante  vix  prominente ;  receptacula  cerasi  minimi  magnitudine. 
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globosa  V.  siibglobosa,  cinerascenti  albida,  roseo-punctata,  dense  tomentoso- 
villosa,  basi  bracteata,  pedunciilo  crasso  brevissimo  tomentoso  soffiilta, 
in  foliorum  axillis  v.  supra  eonim  cicatricibus  valgo  geminata ;  bracteso 
persistentes,  lato-ovatee,  scariosaa,  brunnese,  glabrse. — JProme.  Praecedenti 
affine. 

217.      FiCUS    CALONEURA,   DOV.  Sp. 

Arbor  glabra  ;  folia  iis  F,  Rwmphii  consimilia,  cordato-ovata,  sensim 
obtusiuscule-acuminata,  basi  cordata,  petiolo  3 — 4t  poll,  longo  apice  geni- 
culato  bi-glanduloso  suffulta,  4 — 5  poll,  longa,  2  J — 3^  poll,  lata,  grosse  et 
remote  repando-dentata,  tenuiter  coriacea,  glabra, utrinque  opaca,  supra  baud 
punctata,  nervis  lateralibus  unacum  nervis  basilaribus  omnibus  divergentibus 
et  subarcuatis  pallidis  crassis  secus  marginem  anastomozantibus,  nenratione 
trans versali  elegante  sed  tenuiuscula  ;  receptacula  desunt. — Burma,  sine  loco 
nataU,  (Dr.  Brandis). — Ex  afl&nitate  F,  Bvmphii,  Bl. 

218.  FiciJS  POMTFEBA,  nov.  sp. 

Frutsix  scandens,  glaber ;  folia  obovata  v.  sub-rhomboideo-obovata,  petio- 
lis  3 — 4  lin.  longis  scabridis,  basi  subcuneata,  1 — 2\  poll,  longa,  obtusa  v. 
Bubemarginata,  glabra,  coriacea,  marginibus  subrecurvis,  nervis  utrinque 
4 — 5  lateralibus  pauUo  prominentibus,  in  areolis  reticulationis  obsolete©  lacu- 
noso-punctata  ;  receptacula  pomiformia  v.  oblongo-elliptica,  c.  1 — IJ  polL 
crassa,  subumbonata,  in  stipitem  brevissimum  (c.  ^  lin.)  crassum  constricta, 
Itevia,  miniato-aurantiaca,  pedunculo  crasso  1 — 2  lin.  longo  puberulo  suffulta, 
vulgo  solitaria  e  foliorum  axillis  v.  supra  eorum  cicatricibus  ;  bractece  ad 
pedunculi  apicem  3,  persistentes,  triangulari-ovatse,  subglabrse.  Variat.  a. 
pomiformis,  receptacula  pomiformia, — Tenasserim,  (Falconer)  ;  ft,  oviformis, 
receptacula  elliptico-oblonga  ad.  ovoidea, — Sumatra, 

219.  Ficus  PTBBHOCARPA,  nov.  sp.  (F.  tuberculata,  Wall.,  Cat.  4539, 
non  Roxb.  et  aliorum). 

Frutex  bumilis,  1—3  pedalis,  ramulis  adpresse  brunneo-setosis  ;  stipu- 
Ise  lineari-lanceolatae,  acuminatee,  glabriusculsd  v.  dorso  pubescentes  ;  folia 
obverse  lanceolata  ad  subcuneato-lanceolata,  basi  cuneata  >.  acuta,  petiolo 
lineas  perpaucas  usque  ad  1^  poll,  longo  adpresse  pubescente  glabrescente 
suffulta,  breve  et  obtusiuscule  acuminata,  integra,  crasse  membranacea,  su- 
pra glabra  v.  pills  minutis  inconspicuis  adspersa,  subtus  secus  nervos  sparse 
adpresse  birsuta  et  glabrescentia,  nervis  arcuatis,  reticulatione  laxa  ;  recep- 
tacida  depresso-pjriformia,  cerasi  magnitudinis,  purpurascenti-viridia,  costata, 
squamis  nonnullis  varie  dispositis  adspersa,  prsBsertimdum  juvenilia  pilis  rigidis 
adpressis  v.  subpatentibus  brunneis  y.  ^fis  obtecta,  pedimculis  i — 1^  polli- 
caribus  pubescentibus  crassis  suffulta,  solitaria  e  tnmco  subterraneo  orta  ▼. 
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secus  surculos  aphyllos  subterraneos  emimpentia  ;  bractesB  ad  apicem  pedun- 
culi  3,  ovat8B,  breves. — Fe^u,  Martaban. — ^Ei  aflinitate  F.  ischnopoda,  etc. 

219.  Ficus  ANASTOMOZAirs,  Wall.,  Cat.  4513. 

Frutex  repens,  humilis,  magis  minusve  scabro-pubescens  ;  stipulse  minu- 
tro,  scabrsB  ;  folia  oblongo-lanceolata  ad  lanceolata,  basi  acuta  v.  obtusa, 
petiolo  2 — 6  lin.  longo  scabro-pubescente  suffulta,  magis  minusve  obtusius- 
cule-acuminata,  2 — 4  poll,  longa,  grosse  et  irregulariter  sinuato-dentata,  den- 
tibus  rotundatis  v.  obtusis,  membranacea,  supra  scabro-pubescentia,  nonnun- 
quam  subglabrescentia,  nervis  numerosis  rectangulari-divergentibus  et  anas- 
tomozantibus  ;  receptacula  ovoidea,  piperis  grani  magnitudinis,  umbonata^ 
basi  non  v.  vix  constricta,  scabro-puberula,  pedunciilo  vix  i  lin.  longo  et 
pubescente  sufFulta,  solitaria  e  foliorum  axillis  v.  supra  eorum  cicatricibus 
emimpentia ;  bractese  minutae. — Tenasserim, 

220.  FiCTis  LEPIDOBA.,  Wall.,  Cat.  4541. 

Arbor  mediocris,  novellia  parce  pubescentibus  ;  stipulae  lineari-lanceo- 
iatse,  acuminatissimas,  glabreo  v.  subglabraa  ;  folia  obovata  ad  elliptica, 
petiolis  1 — 2  poll,  longis  parce  pubescentibus  glabrescentibus  suffulta,  biisi 
obtusa.  breve  acuminata,  5 — 6  poll,  longa,  crasse  membranacea,  supra  glabra 
V.  pilis  nonnullis  brevibus  adspersa,  subtus  parce  et  breve  pubescentia, 
flubpenninervia  ;  receptacula  turbinato-globosa,  umbonata,  pubescentia,  au- 
rantiaco-miniata,  cerasi  magnitudine,  pedunculo  3 — 5  lin.  longo  crasso  pubes- 
cente sustenta,  vulgo  geminatim  e  foliorum  axillis  v.  supra  eorum  cicatri- 
cibus erumpentia ;  bractece  ad  apicem  pedunculi,  ovatie,  acutcD,  glabra),  c. 
lin.  longae. — Fegu. — F,  chryHOcarpm^  Rwdt.,  aflinis,  errore  quoddam  cl.  Mi- 
quel  in  Annalis  suis  me  banc  speciem  cum  F,  divcrsifolia  ideuticam  decla- 
rasse  putavit. 

AMENTACFM. 

221.  Qtjebcus  eumobpua,  nov.  sp. 

Arbor  20 — 30  pedalis,  glaberrima  ;  folia  ovato-oblonga  v.  oblonga,  non- 
nun  quam  inaequalia,  basi  in  petiolum  gracilem  5 — 8  lin.  longum  glabra ui 
attenuata,  breve  et  obtusiuscule  acuminata,  3 — 4  poll,  longi,  coriacea,  api- 
cem versus  leviter  obtusiuscule  serrata,  glabra,  concoloria,  nervis  teuuibus 
et  reticulatione.  densa  subobsoletis ;  pedun cuius  fructiger  usque  ad  2  poll, 
longus,  apparenter  glaber,  1  v.  2  fructus  gerens  ;  glans  ovoidea,  9 — 10  lin. 
fere  longa,  Isevis,  exserta  ;  cupula  7 — 8  lin.  in  diametro,  concava,  crasse 
coriacea,  brunnea,  glabra,  subvemicosa,  junior  squamis  triangulaiibus  aeutis 
adpressis  subdistinctis  dein  in  zonas  concentricas  angustas  ina^qualcs  et 
irregulares  conflueutibujs  obtecta  v.  rugato-rugosa. — Martaban. 
14 
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222.  QuEBCUS  BaAinjisiANA,  nov.  sp. 

Arbor  parva  v.  mediocris,  ramulis  canescenti,  v.  ochraceo-pubescentibas ; 
folia  oblonga  ad  obovato-oblonga,  basi  saepias  inaeqiiali  acuta  v.  obtusa, 
4 — 6  poll,  longa,  petiolo  6 — 8  lin.  longo  gracili  glabro  suffulta,  breve  et 
obtusiuscule  acuminata,  obtusiuscule  re][>ando-£icrrata,  utrinque  subopaca, 
tcnuiter  coriacea,  supra  rugata  et  glabra,  subtus  glauca  et  fugaci-puberula^ 
nervis  supra  impressis  strictis  subtus  prominentibus  sed  tenuibus,  cum  ner- 
vatione  transversa  conspicuis  ;  pedunculus  fructiger  c.  1,  raro  usque  2  J  poll., 
longus,  fructus  paucos  tantum  gerens,  ocbrascenti-tomentosus ;  glandes 
juniores  depressaa  adpresse  puberulas,  magis  minusve  inclussB,  dein  exsertse, 
ovoidesB,  glabrae  ;  cupula  canescenti-velutina,  concava,  c.  i  poll,  in  diametro, 
e  zonis  circ.  5 — 6  concentricis  lamellatis  erosis  formata. — Martaban, — In 
sect.  Cyclohalani  inserenda. 

CHLOBANTHAOE^. 

223.  Chloha.>'thus  ixsigxts,  nov.  sp. 

SuflBnitex  1\ — 2  pedalis,  glaber,  in  sicco  sublutescens  ;  folia  petiolis 
1 — 2  lin.  longis  suffulta,  linearia,  basi  acuminata  y.  acuta,  sensim  et  longis- 
sime  acuminata,  3  J — 4<3-  poll,  longa,  subcoriacea,  Integra,  glabra,  nervis  late- 
ribus  tenuissimis,  vix  reticulata  ;  spicae  axillares,  fructiferae  1 — 2  poll,  longa&y 
simplices,  glabrae  ;  bracteae  minutae,  erassae ;  fructus  casi. — Martaban, 

SCITAMINEJE. 

Hemiobchis  nov.  sp. 
Flores  praecoces,  spicati,  sessiles.  Calyx  tubulosuSj  sursum  ampliatus, 
3-fidus.  Perianthii  tubus  calyce  brevior  filiformis ;  phylla  3  exteriora  sequa^ 
lia,  interiora  subaequilonga,  basi  utrinque  corniculata  apice  2 — 3  denticulata  ; 
labellum  lato-oblongum,  concavum,  apiculatum.  Filamentum  phyllis  fere 
duplo  brevius,  apice  incurvum,  connectivam  supra  anthera  utrinque  mutica 
vix  productum.  Ovarium  1-loculare,  placentis  3  parietalibus ;  stylus  fili- 
formis ;  stigma  pauUum  incrassatum,  oblique  truncatum.  Capsula  1-locu- 
laris,  subplicato-10-sulcata,  3-valvis  ;  semina  conica,  basi  albo-ariUata. — ^Her- 
bae  perennes  Gastrochilo  habitu  et  characteribus  essentialibus  affines  ;  scapis 
radicales  pallidi  squamati  iis  Oeodori  baud  absimiles» 

224.  H.  BUBMA.NICA,  nov.  sp.   Tab.  VIII. 

Bhizoma  album,  crassum,  repens,  bypogaeum,  nudum  ;  folia  post  antbesln 
erumpentia  iis  Oastrochili  simillima,  lato-oblonga,  brevissime  acuminata,  basi 
insBquali-rotundata  in  petiolum  brevem  decurrentia,  glabra  ;  vaginae  striatse, 
glabrae  ;  scapi  radicales,  solitarii,  dense  tomentelli,  a  basi  usque  ad  medium 
bracteis  amplis  pallidis  remotis  v.  confertis  1 — 1^  poll,  longis  oblongis  et 
subacutis  vestiti ;  flores  spicati,  sessiles,  mediocres  ;  calyx  puberulus,  albus, 
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d-fidus,  lobis  sequalibus  acutis  ;  perianthii  phjUa  exteriora  3  fere  semipoUi-* 
caria,  virescenti-albida,  oblongo-linearia,  apiculata  v.  2 — 3  lobulata,  margini- 
bus  magis  minnsve  recurva,  superior!  latiore  ;  interiora  2  obovato-oblonga, 
pallide  rubella,  apice  obsolete  2 — 3  denticulata  ;  labellum  concavum  lato 
oblongum,  aurantiacum,  basin  versus  pallidius,  intus  secum  carinam  sangui- 
neum  earinatum,  carina  in  apiculum  3-angularem  acutum  excurrente  ;  anthe- 
rse  cerino-lutese,  filamenta  c.  1  lin.  longa,  incurva  ;  capsTilad  ovales,  puberu- 
lee,  ealyce  emarcescente  coronato,  c.  i  poll,  longae  ;  semina  basi  ariUo  albo 
8u£^ta. — Pe^u,  Martaban,  Tenasserim, 

STEM02TA  Gbiffithiana,  nov.  sp.  Tab.  X. 

(Gen.  nov.,  GrifP.  Joum.  of  Travels  p.  149). 

Herba  erecta,  perennis,  glabra,  rbizomate  crasso  hypogaeo  ;  folia  bys- 
teranthia,  ovata,  c.  3 — 5  poll,  longa,  breve  acuminata,  petiolo  3 — 5  poll. 
Ion  go  suffulta,  cbartacea,  glabra,  parallelinervia,  eleganter  transverse  venosa, 
sericanter-nitentia ;  flores  virescenti  v.  sordide  purpurei,  pedicellis  strictius- 
culis  poll,  circiter  longis  suffulti,  in  turionibus  erectis  aphyllis  scapiformibus 
dein  foliatis  3 — 6  poll,  longis  corymboso-racemosi  ;  bracteie  lineari-lanceo- 
latso  acuminatsB,  o.  3 — 4  lin.  longse  ;  perigonium  4-phyllum,  phylla  poll, 
longa,  V.  paullo  longiora,  lineari-lanceolata,  acuta  ;  stamina  4,  Rlamenta  lata, 
purpurea ;  anthersB  aureaB,  cuspidatse  ;  ovarium  1-loculare,  ovulis  6,  lineari- 
oblongis  ex  apice  pendulis  capsiilae  compresso-ovataB,  semipollicares,  bivalves, 
3 — 4  spermad  ;  semina  sulcato-carinata,  lineari-oblonga,  subapiculata,  basi 
arillo  brevi  albo  aucta. — Ava,  Martaban,  Pegu, 

ABOIDEJS, 

Ha1»aline,  Schott, 
Spatba  lanceolata  sursum  plana,  basi  tantum  complanata  et  spadicis 
parti  feminesB  adnata.  Spadix  intemipte  androgynus,  genitalibus  rudimen- 
tariis  nuUis.  Stamina  lineari-lanceolata,  peltata,  membranacea,  areolato- 
reticulata,  subtus  marginem  versus  antheras  4 — 6  minutas  globosas  gerentia, 
spadicem  linearem  a  parte  feminea  paullo  discretum  obtegentia.  Ovaria  sin- 
gula serie  superposita,  unilociilaria,  ovulo  solitario  erecto  ;  stigma  subses- 
sile,  subcapitatum. — Herbfie  humiles,  radice  tuberosa,  uni-  v.  pauci-foliatsB, 
spathas  niveis. 

1.    H.  Benthamiajta,  Schott.  Tab.  IX. 

Herba  c.  semipedalis,  radice  tuberosa,  basi  albo-vaginata  ;  folia  3 — 4 
poll,  longa,  petiolo  sequilongo  suffulta,  oblonga,  basi  profuude  sinuato- 
cordata,  lobis  basilaribus  complicatis  et  obtusiuscule  prolongatis,  glabra, 
breve  acuminata,  nervis  anaetomozantibus  ;  flores  1 — ^3-ni  e  rhizomate  pro- 
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trusi,  scapo  5 — 6  poll,  lonp^o  gracili  sufiulti ;  spatha  nivea,  lineari-laaceolaU 
ad  lanceolata,  c.  1^  poll,  longa,  reflexa,  reticulata  ;  spadix  spaths  fere  longi- 
tudinis,  ejus  pars  mascula  exserta  strictiuscula  lineari-8ubulata»  alba.— 
Martaban, 

Tabttlahxtm  etplanatio. 

Tab.  VIII. — UemiorcJiis  Burmanica, — Fig.  A,  planta  florens,  magn. 
nat. ;  fig.  B,  folium  cum  cauli  vaginato,  magn.  nat. ;  fig.  1,  perigonii  phjllum 
extcrioris  ;  fig.  2,  phyllum  exterius  superius  ;  fig.  3,  perigonii  phyUum  iuteri- 
us  latorale  ;  fig.  4,  labellum  cum  carina,  a  latere  Tisum  ;  fig.  5,  anthera  a 
latere  visa ;  fig.  G,  eadem  a  fronte ;  fig.  7,  capsula,  magn.  nat. ;  fig.  8| 
semen,  arillo  remoto. 

Tab.  IX. — Hapaline  Benfhamiana. — Fig.  A,  planta,  magn  nat. ;  fig.  1, 
spadix  ;  fig.  2,  ovarium  ;  fig.  3,  sectio  verticalis  fructus,  semen  immaturum 
exhibens ;  fig.  4,  squama  staminalis  antheras  gerens,  a  latere  interiore  visa. 

Tab.  X. — Sfemona  Griffitliiana, — Fig.  A,  planta  florens  ;  fig.  B,  caulis 
foliati  pars  superior  ;  fig.  C,  ra<;emus  fructiger  ;  fig,  1,  perigonii  phylla  2  cum 
stamine ;  fig.  2,  semen  cum  arillo,  latere  visum  ;  fig.  3,  capsula  aperta,  semina 
exhibens  \  figurse  omnes  magn.  nat. 


Errores  graviores  in  parte  priori  (J.  A.  S.  B.,  vol.  XLI,  pt.  II),  corrigendL 
Page  311.  lin.  6.  infra  pro  apicihua  lege  apices. 

Pag.  312.  lin.   10.  supra  pro  pomi/ni  inayoris  maynitudine  lege  pomi 
minoris  magnitudinCf  brunfieo-velutiTUff, 
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Notes   on   some   species   op   Maultait   Amphibia   akd   Eeptilia, — 

hy  De.  F.  Stoliczka. 
(Received  16th  Feb.  1872;  read  5th  Maroh,  1872.) 

[With  plate  XI.] 

It  is  nearly  tliree  years  ago  that  I  had  the  pleasure  of  submitting  to 
the  Society  a  few  notes  on  Indo-Malayan  Reptiles  and  Amphibians,  chiefly 
collected  by  myself  along  the  Burmese  and  Tenasserim  coasts,  about  Penang 
and  on  the  Nicobar  and  Andaman  islands.  When  visiting  Penang  in  1869, 1 
received  information  of  a  tolerably  extensive*  collection  of  Reptiles,  brought 
together  by  a  zealous  Jesuit  during  a  residence  of  about  twenty  years  on  the 
island.  The  specimens  were  collected  either  on  Penang  itself  or  on  the  op- 
posite coast  of  the  Wellesley  Province.  A  very  large  number  had  been  cap- 
tured alive,  and  coloured  drawings,  taken  from  most  of  the  live  specimens, 
had  been  prepared.  The  colouring  appeared  to  me  to  have  been  faith- 
fully copied,  and  this  it  was  which  particularly  excited  my  interest  in  the  col- 
lection, because  in  many  cases  the  colours  of  Reptiles  fade  most  rapidly,  as 
soon  as  the  specimens  are  placed  in  spirit ;  in  others  the  colouring  changes 
immediately  after  death,  and  again  some  alter  even  during  life  their  colour, 
as  soon  as  they  become  conscious  of  their  captivity.  In  any  case  the  coloured 
sketches  from  life  seemed  to  me  valuable  and  I,  therefore,  resolved  to  buy 
the  collection. 

As  soon  as  the  formal  matters  were  arranged,  the  collection  of  the 
specimens  was  transmitted  to  me,  the  drawings,  however,  were  afterwards  not 
considered  to  form  an  essential  part  of  it,  and  were  handed  over  to  some  one 
else,  according  to  a  wish  of  the  deceased  gentleman  under  whose  supervision 
they  were  executed.  After  a  brief  correspondence  it  did  not  appear  to 
me  much  use  treating  fiirther  about  the  subject.  My  interest  in  the 
collection  has,  on  that  accoimt  naturally  enough,  partly  diminished,  and 
having  had  other  more  pressing  work  to  attend  to,  the  specimens  were 
for  more  than  two  years  left  unnoticed  More  recently  my  friend  Mr. 
Stahlknecht  of  Singapore  visited  Smnatra,  and  made  for  me  a  very  nice 
little  collection  of  Reptiles,  most  of  which  were  in  a  beautiful  state  of  preser- 
vation. This  circumstance  induced  me  to  look  over  my  old  acquaintances, 
and  to  prepare  a  critical  list  of  all  of  them.  In  the  old  collection  I  only 
found  two  new  species,  a  Bana  and  a  Simotes,  a  specimen  of  the  latter  had 
very  recently  been  also  obtained  by  Mr.  J.  Wood-Mason's  collector  at 
Jahore,  situated  at  the  extreme  south  end  of  the  Malayan  Peninsula,  north 
of  Singapore  island.     Mr.  Stahlknecht's  collection  yielded  a  new  Calamaria, 

*  This  refers  to  the  number  of  speoimens,  bat  not  to  that  of  species,  as  I  sub* 
seqnentlj  discovered. 
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Thus,  although  I  cannot  say,  that  I  came  into  possession  of  a  great 
number  of  new  forms,  there  are  among  those,  which  I  shall  place  on 
record,  a  few  rare  and  very  interesting  species,  some  of  which  were  preTious- 
ly  known  only  from  single  specimens,  and  these  ofben  were  not  very  perfect. 
I  may  mention  for  instance  Draco  quinquefasciatus,  Podophis  chaleides^ 
Ophites  8uhcinctu9  and  alhojuscus,  Ablahes  flaviceps,  OxyealamiLS  lon^ieeps, 
&c, 

I  shall  first  enumerate  all  the  species,  and  attach  an  (*)  asterisk  to 
those,  about  which  I  shall  have  to  say  a  few  words. 

The  collection  was  made,  as  I  said,  to  a  large  extent  on  Penang  itself 
or  in  the  Wellesley  Province,  and  judging  from  the  examination  of  it,  I  have 
found  no  reason  to  doubt  in  any  way  this  statement.  A  great  many  of  the 
same  species  had  been  collected  by  myself  in  that  part  of  the  country  on  a 
former  occasion,  others  were  known  to  occur  there  from  the  very  elaborate 
and  extensive  researches  of  Dr.  Cantor  ;  others  again  had  been  recorded  from 
Malacca,  Singapore,  Sumatra  or  Java,  all  countries  which  belong  to  the  same 
zoological  province,  and  which  have  a  large  nimiber  of  species  common.  I 
have  not  met  with  a  single  instance  which  would  lead  me  to  suspect,  that 
any  mixture  of  other  distant  localities  had  taken  place.  Thus  the  present 
list  in  connection  with  that  of  Drs.  Cantor,  Grray  and  Giinther,  and  my  own 
published  in  1870,  may  be  considered  as  fairly  completing  the  number  of 
Reptiles  and  Amphibians,  inhabiting  Penang  and  the  neighbouring  Welles- 
ley  Province.  Mr.  Stahlknecht's  specimens  are  from  the  neighbourhood  of 
Dilli  on  Simiatra.  In  the  general  list  I  shall  briefly  note  the  localiti^  as 
iPenang  and  Sumatra. 

BATBACHIA.f 

1.  Bana  tigrinay  var,  pantJierina,  Fitz.  apud  Steindachner.  (Novara 
Amphibiens). — Penang. 

2.*      „   jvsca^  Blyth. — Penang, 

3.         „     Igmnocharis,  Boie  (  =  gracilis^  Wiegm.)  ;  typical. — Penang, 

4.*       „     Igmnocharis,  var.  pulla,  Stol. — Penang, 

5.*       „    plicatella,  n.  sp. — Penang, 

6.  Polgpedates  maculatus. — Penang, 

7.  „  quadrilineatm, — Penang  and  Sumatra, 

8.  Sylarana  erythea, — Penang  and  Sumatra, 

Comp.  Proceed.  A.  S.  B.  for  June,  1872,  p,  104.    The  largest  speoinien 
measures :  body  8  inch,  hind  limb  6  inoh« 

9.  Bufo  melanostictus, — Penang, 

t  If  no  special  reference  to  literature  is  given,  it  is  understood  that  the  speoiea 
is  described  in  Dr.  Giinther^  s  Beptiles  of  Brit.  India,  or  in  my  former  paper  on  Ma- 
layan Beptiles  in  Journal  A  S.  B.  vol.  zzziz,  pt.  II. 
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10.  Bufo  asper, — JPenang. 

Largest  specimen,  bodj  5*6  inch.  long. 

11.  Epicrium  glutinosum, — Penang, 

Sattbia. 

12.  Euprepes  carinattis,  Schneid.,  =  rufescens. — Tenang  and  Sumatra, 
All  have  a  rufescent  bronzj  tinge  and  dorso-lateral  pale  bands. 

13.*  E.  olivaceus. — Penang  and  Sujnatra, 

14.  Hiopa  alhopunctata, — Penang, 
Exactly  the  same  as  in  Bengal. 

15.  Podophis  chalcides. — Sumatra. 

16.*  Crymnodactylus  (  ?  Cgrtodactylus)  pulchellus, — Penang. 

17.  Cyrtodactylus  affinis. — Penang. 

Comp.  J.  A.  S.  B.  vol.  zzziz,  pt.  II,  1870,  p.  167. 

18.  Peripia  mutilata,  Wiegm.,  =  Peronii,  D.  and  B.,  teste  Peters  et 

Giinther. — Penang  and  Sumatra. 

19.  Hem  idacfylus  frenatxn. — Sumatra. 

20.  Nycteridium  platyurus,    Scbneid.  =   Schneider i. — Penang    and 

Sumatra,  very  common. 
All  have  less  dark  coloration  than  Himalayan  or  Ehasi  hill   specimens) 
bnt  are  in  other  respects  not   distinguishable,  Comp.  J.  A^  S.  B.  xl, 
pt.  II,  p.  103. 

21.  Oecko  guttatus, — Penang. 

22.  „    stentor. — Penang. 

23.  Piycliozoon  homalocephalum. — Penang  and  Sumatra. 

24.  Bronchocela  cristatellay  Kuhl. — Sumatra,  very  common. 
All  have  36  to  42  small  equal  scales  in  a  lateral  row. 

25.  Draco  volans,  Linn. — Penang  and  Sumatra,  very  common. 
26.*       „      quinquefasciatns. — Penang, 

27.*       „     Jltnhriatus. — Penang. 

28.  SydroBauTUB  salvator. — Penang  and  Sumatra. 

The  light  spots  and  bands  are  in  young  and  in  old  males  fat  least]  bright  yellow, 
not  white.  The  species  is  also  veiy  common  on  all  the  Nicobar  and  Andaman  is- 
lands. 

29.  Orocodilus  porosus.f — Penang. 

f  The  similarity  of  form  and  colour  of  the  young  of  this  species  with  equally  large 
specimens  of  0.  Pondicheriamis,  Giinther,  is  very  striking.  My  collector  recently 
brought  several  young  specimens  (12-14  inches)  of  the  latter  species  from  Arrakan,  and 
when  compared  with  equally  large  specimens  otporosus,  the  former  all  have  the  snout, 
and  also  the  tail,  conspicuously  shorter ;  all  have  only  six  rows  of  shields  on  the  back, 
but  there  is  an  additional  one  on  either  external  edge  broken  up  into  single  shields. 
In  porosus  the  outer  row  of  shields  on  either  side  is  complete,  or  continuous^and  on  the  I 

whole  the  dorsal  shields  appear  to  be  smaller.  In  erery  other  respect  the  young  of 
both  species  are  identical.  I  have  not  seen  an  adult  of  PondicJierianus,  but  it  ought  to 
be  looked  for  in  Arrakan.     Both  have  a  small  shield  on  either  anterior  aide   of  the 
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OpmDiA. 

30.  Typhlops  nigroalhm, — Penang. 

31.  „         hraminus, — Fenang, 

32.  Cylindrophis  rufus. — IPenang, 

33.*  Calamaria  Stahlknechti,  n.  sp. — Sumatra. 

34.*  Oxycalamua  longiceps. — Penang, 

35.*  Sitnotes  hicatenatus. — Sumatra  and  Penang. 

36.*  „       cruentatus,  Theob. — Penang. 

37.*  „      eatenifeTy  n.  sp. — Fenang  and  Jahare, 

38.*  Cyclophis  tricolor, — Sumatra. 

39.*  Ahlabe8  flaviceps,  Qiinth. — Sumatra. 

40.  Compsosoma  (Elaphis)  melanurum. — Fenang. 

41.  „  radiatum. — Penang. 

42.  Ptgas  korros. — Penang. 

43.  „     hexagonotuSy  (Cant.). — Penang. 

44.  Tropidonotu^  quincunctiatus. — Penang. 

45.  „  trianguligerusy  Schleg. — Penang. 

46.  „  vittatus. — Penang.     (Giinther's  Colub.  Snakes). 
47.*     Oonyo8oma  oxycephalum. — Penang. 

48.*    Dendrophis  caudolineatuSy  Gray. — Penang  and  Sumatra. 
49.  „  pictus, — Penang  and  Sumatra. 

60.  Tragops  prasinus. — Penang  and  Sumatra. 

61.  Dipsas  cynodon. — Penang. 

62.  „      Drapiezii. — Snmatra.     (Comp.  Sclilegers  Abbildungen). 

63.  „       dendrophila. — Penang. 

64.  Chrysopelea  ornata. — Penang  and  Sumatra. 
h%>.  „  rubescens. — Penang  and  Sumatra, 


neck,  it  being  a  rudiment,  or  rather  probably  the  beginning,  of  the  anterior  nuchal 
plates. 

Besidee  C.  Tondicherianusy  my  collector  brought  among  others  the  following  spe- 
cies which  I  do  not  think  had  been  previously  recorded  from  Arrakan. 

Callula  'pnlrhra. 

DipUypelma  caitiaticum  and  D.  Berdmorei. 

Polypedates  maeulatus  and  P.  quadrilineatus. 

Sylarana  erythrcea  and  JET.  Tytleri,    Both  quite  distinct  species. 

Riopa  lineolata. 

Tachydromus  sexlineatus, 

Hemidactylus  (Doryura)  Berdmorei. 

Ei/nuUa  maculata.    Also  common  on  all  the  Andaman  and  Nicobar  islands. 

Lycodon  (vulicuSf  (black  variety). 
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56.     Tsammodynastes  pulverulentus. — Penang, 

67.  „  pictus, — Sumatra, 

(Colub.  Snakes,  p.  251).     Bxactly  agreeing  with  Giinther's  desoiiptiott. 
58.     Lyoodon  aulicus, — Fenany, 
59.*     Ophites  suhcinetus. — Sumatra, 
60.*  „      albofUscus, — Sumatra, 

61.  Bungarus  fasciatua, — Penang, 

62.  Adeniophis*  {Callophui)  intestinalis. — Penang. 

„  „  bivirgatus, — Penang  and  Sumatra. 

63.  Xenopeltis  unicolar, — Sumatra. 

64.  Python  reticulatus, — Penang. 

65.  Hypnrhina  enhydris. — Penang, 

All  speGimena  have  an  almost  continaoos  dark  line  along  the  middle  of  the  luwtir 
aide. 

66.  Hyps^irhina plumhea,     (Very  variable). — Penang. 
67.*  „  \^Ferania]  alternans, — Sumatra. 

68.  Fordonia  unieolor, — Smnatra. 

(The  yoang  are  brownish  olive  with  nameroos  dark  dots). 

69.  Cerberus  rhynchops, — Penang. 

70.  Somalopsie  bucata, — Penang, 

71.  Hiputea  hydrinus. — Penalty. 

72.  Hydrophis  robustus, — Sumatra. 

73.*     7}rimeresunM  Wagleri. — Penang  and  Sumatra, 
74.  „  erythrurus. — Penang. 

BAITi.  FTJSCA. 

Comp.  Anderson  in  P.  Z,  S.  for  1871,  p.  197. 

Eufuos  brown  above,  with  a  pale  longitudinal  dorsal  streak,  broad  in 
front,  narrow  towards  the  posterior  end  ;  limbs  above  somewhat  indistinctly 
variegated  and  banded  with  darker  brown,  posterior  side  of  femora  with 
closer  and  darker  variegations.  JJower  side  uniform  whitish,  except  a  few 
dark  spots  on  the  lower  lip,  but  the  front-end  of  the  lower  lip  has  a  con- 
spicuous white  spot,  as  stated  by  Blyth. 

The  nostrils  are  much  nearer  the  snout  than  the  eye  ;  the  tympanum 
is  smaller  than  the  eye,  but  quite  distinct  in  a  nearly  full  grown  specimen  ; 
skin  above  and  at  the  sides  of  the  belly  with  few  scattered  slightly  enlarged 
tubercles ;  lower  side  perfectly  smooth.  The  first  and  second  fingers  are 
slightly  shorter  than  the  third  and  fourth  respectively ;  the  second  is 
shortest.  The  metatarsus  has  a  single,  inner,  marginal,  elongated  tubercle. 
The  first  and  fifth  toes  are  fringed  externally,  but  the  tarsus  has  no  fold. 
The  toes  are  entirely  webbed  and  their  tips  very  distinctly  swollen. 

The  length  of  the  body  equals  the  distance  from  the  vent  to  half  th# 
length  of  the  tarsus. 

•  See  Peters  in  MonaUb.  Berlin  Akad.,  1871,  p.  579. 
15 
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Rana  ltmnochabis,  var,  fulla. 

Comp.  Stoliczka,  Joum.  A.  B,  B.  vol.  zxzix.  pt.  II,  1870,  p.  144 

Since  the  publication  of  my  notes  on  this  variety  I  have  received  two 
other  specimens  from  Penang.  The  form  of  the  body,  the  teeth,  the  stnictoie 
and  general  coloration  exactly  agree  with  typical  lymnoehariSj  except  that 
in  one  of  the  specimens  the  four  dark  bands  on  the  upper  side  of  the  femora 
are  well  marked  and  somewhat  narrower  than  in  the  other,  in  which  the 
coloration  is  typical.  In  both,  the  lower  lip  is  spotted  and  the  chin  varie- 
gated with  dusky.     Neither  of  the  specimens  has  a  dorsal  pale  streak. 

One  of  them  measures,  body  1*35  inch.,  which  is  only  one  tenth  less 
than  the  distance  between  the  vent  and  the  metatarsal  tubercle,  th.e  total  of 
the  hind-limb  being  2  inch.,  while  in  a  specimen  of  typical  (half-webbed) 
lymnoeharis  of  which  the  body  is  also  only  1*35  inch.,  the  distance  between 
vent  and  metatarsal  tubercle  is  1*15  inch,  but  the  total  hind-limb  is  2*2 
inch.  Thus  in  lymnocliaris  f>ar.  pulla  the  metatarsal  bones  are  longer  and 
the  fourth  toe  on  the  contrary  much  shorter  than  in  typical  Ufmnocham, 
In  the  former  also,  as  previously  noticed,  the  toes  are  nearly  fuUy  webbed, 
the  web  reaching  to  very  near  the  tip  of  the  third  and  fifth  toes,  but  only 
to  the  base  of  the  penidtimate  joint  of  the  fourth  toe. 

The  other  specimen  has  the  length  of  the  body  1*3  inches,  which  is  equal 
to  the  distance  between  the  vent  and  the  heel,  and  the  total  hind-limb  is 
2'17 ;  thus  very  nearly  equal  to  that  of  lymnocharis,  only  differing  firom 
it  by  the  fuller  webbing,  the  web  reaching  fully  to  the  middle  of  the  penul- 
timate joint  of  the  fourth  toe.  In  this  specimen  also  the  tips  of  the  toes  are 
all  remarkably  swollen.  All  other  characters  are  exactly  as  in  typical 
lymnocharis. 

These  variations  appear  to  me  to  indicate  that  they  are  progr^sive  or 
undergoing  certain  changes  according  to  the  requirements  of  the  animal,  and 
that  we  are,  therefore,  not  entitled  to  give  them  a  specific  value,  unless  they 
become  permanent.  I  look  upon  this  longer-limbed,  shorter-toed  and  fuller- 
webbed  hill  form  of  lymnocharis  as  a  small  (pulla)  local  variety,  possessing 
certain  peculiarities,  in  exactly  the  same  manner  as  the  Andaman  and 
Nicobar  variety  of  the  same  species.  (Comp.  1.  c.  p.  142  et  seq.,  and 
Proc.  A.  S.  B.  for  June  1872,  p.  102). 


Ea^a  plicatella,  n.  sp.  PI.  XI.  Fig.  1. 

Body  moderately  stout  with  longish  hind-limbs  and  swollen  tips  to  the 
toes. 

Head  large,  snout  obtuse,  with  the  canthi  rostales  rounded ;  nostrils 
lateral,  oval,  somewhat  directed  upwards,  nearer  to  the  tip  of  the  shout  than 
to  the  eye ;  eye  large,  prominent,  its  longer  diameter  is  slightly  more  than 
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the  distance  between  it  and  the  nostril,  but  it  is  equal  to  the  width  of  the 
upper  side  between  the  eyes.     Tympanum  naked,  as  large  as  the  eye. 

Head  smooth  above,  hinder  half  of  the  eyelids  tuberculated  ;  body  above 
with  about  eight  longitudinal  somewhat  interrupted  folds,  with  numerous 
small  tubercles  between  them ;  limbs  also  smooth  above,  with  the  exception 
of  the  posterior  halves  of  the  tibi»,  which  are  tubercular ;  chin  in  front  with 
a  few  scattered,  minute  tubercles,  a  few  others  exist  on  the  side  of  the  belly, 
and  the  hinder  part  of  the  sacral  region  is  densely  studded  with  small  plicat- 
ed turbercles  ;  the  remainder  of  the  under  side  is  smooth. 

The  length  of  the  body  is  very  nearly  equal  to  the  distance  between  the 
vent  and  the  middle  of  the  tarsus  ;  the  fore  limb  is  equal  to  the  distance 
from  the  tympammi  to  the  groin.  The  first  finger  is  scarcely  shorter  than 
the  third,  the  second  and  fourth  are  subequal.  There  is  a  slight  fold  on  the 
inner  lower  edge  of  the  tarsus,  and  one  along  the  outer  edge  of  the  fifth  toe. 
The  tarsus  has  a  single,  inner,  elongated,  marginal  tubercle.  The  toes  are 
about  three-quarter  webbed,  the  web  reaching  on  the  fourth  toe  to  scarcely 
beyond  the  base  of  the  third-ultimate  joint ;  on  all  the  other  toes  it  extends 
to  the  last  joint,  but  it  is  deeply  emarginate  between  all  of  them.  The  tips 
of  all  the  toes  are  much  swollen  ;  the  length  of  the  fourth  measured  from  the 
base  of  the  tarsus  is  slightly  less  than  half  the  length  of  the  body. 

Lower  jaw  with  two  fang-like  projections  directed  inward.  Tongue 
elongate,  much  broader  towards  the  tip  than  at  the  base,  terminating  with 
two  moderately  sized  projections.  Vomerine  teeth  in  two  short  oblique  con- 
verging series.     Sacral  diapophyses  not  dilated. 

Above,  greenish  brown,  with  a  dark  band  from  the  nostril  through  the 
eye,  continuing  behind  it ;  limbs  with  numerous  transverse  dark  bands ; 
they  are  somewhat  ill-defined  on  the  upper  arm,  on  the  lower  arm  there  are 
three  or  four  very  short  ones,  six  on  the  femur,  five  somewhat  more  distant 
ones  on  each  tibia,  three  on  the  tarsus,  one  on  metatarsus  and  a  few  more 
on  the  outer-side  of  the  toes.  The  hinder  sides  of  the  femora  are  densely 
and  rather  minutely  variegated  with  dark  brown  ;  a  horse-shoe  shaped  yel- 
low mark,  open  below,  round  the  anus ;  folds  on  the  tarsus  and  outer  toe  also 
yellowish ;  lips  indistinctly  variegated  with  pale  and  dusky  ;  lower  side  imi- 
form  white,  except  on  the  tibiae,  and  on  the  feet,  which  are  speckled  with  dark. 

The  only  species  which  in  some  respects  resembles  the  present  form  is 
Bona  porosissima^  Steindachner,  from  Angola  (Novara  Amphibiens,  p.  18, 
pi.  I,  figs.  9-13),  but  it  diflfers  in  the  coloration  of  the  limbs,  in  the  smaller 
size  of  the  tympanum,  smaller  vomerine  ridges  of  teeth,  in  having  the  apo- 
physes on  the  lower  jaw  scarcely  enlarged,  the  tips  of  the  toes  not  swol- 
len &c. 
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!EirPBEFB8   OLITACEIT8. 

I 

The  young  (body  1  to  1*5  and  tail  1'5  to  2  inches)  are  very  differently 
coloured  from  the  old.  The  snout  and  headshields  are  olivaceous,  the  pos- 
terior edges  of  all  the  shields  being  blackish  ;  the  whole  body  and  limbs  are 
blackish  brown,  with  numerous  rather  close,  transverse,  greenish  white  or 
yellow  stripes  ;  tail  and  the  entire  lower  side  yellowish  white,  or  quite  yel- 
low. In  the  adolescent  and  some  old  ones  the  pale  transverse  bands  exist 
as  remnants  in  the  shape  of  transverse  series  of  spots,  but  most  adults  become 
entirely  olivaceous,  with  only  the  edges  of  tlie  eyelids  bright*  yellow. 

Gtmnqdacttlits  pttlchellus. 

In  the  descriptions  of  this  speci^^s  it  is  usually  stated  that  there  are  six 
dark,  white  edged  bands  across  the  body,  but  properly  speaking  the  sixth 
band  is  situated  on  the  base  of  the  tail.  Further,  it  is  stated  that  a  fold  of 
the  skin  exists  along  the  side  of  the  body.  Tliis  is  in  reality  not  the 
case,  at  least  not  in  live  specimens,  but  the  shield-like  scales  of  the  lower 
side  are  separated  from  the  granular  upper  surface  by  a  row  of  conspicuously 
enlarged  granular  scales ;  this  row  becomes  strongly  promiDkent  in  spirit 
specimens,  and  gives  the  appearance  of  a  fold. 

As  regards  the  position  of  the  femoral  pores  the  species  is  intermediate 
between  Cyrtodctctylus  and  Gymnod/ictyhis,  the  pores  lying  first  in  a  long- 
itudinal fold  and  then  extending  flatly  on  the  femora.  This  instance  shews 
that  CyrtodactyhiSy  (as  likivvise  the  present  species),  should  be  looked  upon 
merely  as  a  section  of  Oymnodactylus. 

Draco  quinq-ttefasciatijs. 

A  single  male  specimen  measures  :  head  and  body  3*5  inch,  tail  imper- 
fect, apparently  about  5  inches.  The  hind  limb  is  contunid  1*33  times  in 
the  distance  between  it  and  the  fore  limb,  the  latter  being  somewhat  shorter 
than  the  former.  There  ar(3  no  enlarged  tubercles  on  the  head,  but  only  a 
number  of  interspersed,  slightly  larger  white  scales  at  the  sides  of  the  neck, 
and  a  broad  band  of  closer  set  ones  across  the  occiput.  The  scales  on  the 
anterior  part  of  the  back  are  obsoletely  keeled,  on  the  posterior  part  they  are 
perfectly  smooth.  On  the  wings  scales  are  present  along  all  the  ribs,  and  in 
numerous  longitudinal  series  on  the  basal  half  of  the  alsur  skin,  while  further 
on  their  number  greatly  diminishes,  except  again  at  the  outer  margin. 

« The  specimen  has  only  a  very  slight  indication  of  a  crest  on  the  neck ; 
the  gular  sack  is  very  long  and  lanceolate,  a  dark  band  running  at  its  pos^ 
terior  base  across  the  lower  heck.  Chin  dark  spotted,  like  the  body  ;  tail 
also  spotted  at  its  base,  but  further  on  with  brown  bands.  In  all  other  re- 
spects the  specimen  agrees  with  Gray's  characteristic  description. 
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DlLlCO  FIHBItlATUS. 
Dmneril  and  Bibrcm,  vol.  if,  p.  443. — Qray,  Lisards,  p.  284. 

A  specimen  from  Peaang  exactly  agrees  with  the  one  figured  by  Gray 
and  Hardvvicke  in  lUust.  of  Indian  Zoology  as  D.  abbreuiatus  from  Singa- 
pore. The  scales  of  the  back  are  very  small  and  almost  quite  smooth,  with 
a  series  of  larger  ones  on  either  side  at  the  base  of  each  wing.  Giinther 
(Kept.  Brit.  India,  p.  123)  says  that  no  orbital  or  rather  post-orbital,  spine 
exists.  This  is  a  mistake,  at  least  as  far  as  male  specimens  are  concerned. 
In  these  there  are  two  very  distinct  post-orbital  spines;  they  are  well 
shewn  in  Gray  and  Hardwicke's  figure.  Dumeril  and  Bibron's  minute 
description  of  the  headshields  from  Javanese  specimens  also  appears  exactly 
to  correspond  with  the  structure  of  Singapore  and  Penang  specimens. 

General  colour  bronze  brown  ;  head,  not  including  the  nape,  a  zigzag 
undulating  slightly  variegated  band  across  the  neck,  another  across  the 
shoulders,  a  third  between  the  hind  limbs,  and  a  fourth,  though  less  distinct 
one,  across  the  middle  of  the  body,  pale  bluish,  a  bluish  black  spot  between 
the  eyes ;  on  the  body  are  four  irregular  marks,  each  composed  of  a  few 
blackish  lines,  and  each  enclosing  along  the  middle  of  the  back  a  somewhat 
elongated  diamond-shaped  figure. 

Limbs  with  cross  dark  stripes,  and  bluish  edges  to  all  the  front  and 
hind  sides.  Wings  above  blackish  with  radiating  bluish  lines,  below  paid 
with  a  few  scattered  black  spots.  Tail  banded  with  bronze  and  pale  bluish. 
Chin  variegated  with  dark  ;  gular  pouch  tinged  with  blue  and  red,  dusky  at 
the  base.  Body  below  uniform  yellowish  white,  with  scattered  bluish  dusky 
spots,  mostly  conspicuous  along  the  sides. 

Calamabia  Stahlknechti,  n.  sp.  PL  XI.  Fig.  2. 
Body  long,  cylindrical,  snout  somewhat  narrowly  obtuse  ;  total  length 
13*5  inches,  of  which  the  tail  is  1*2  inch  ;  rostral  reaching  to  the  upper  sur- 
face of  the  head  ;  frontals  anteriorly  narrower  than  posteriorly,  laterally 
bent  down,  and  in  contact  with  first  and  second  labials,  the  nasal  being  very 
fimall ;  occipital  six-sided,  with  the  anterior  angle  shorter  and  more  obtuse 
than  the  posterior  one,  it  is  smaller  than  one  occipital ;  eacli  of  the  latter  haa 
an  obtuse  angle  in  front  and  behind,  and  both  form  an  inwardly  directed  angle 
along  the  suture  on  either  end ;  one  prae-  and  one  post-ocular ;  five  upper 
labials,  the  third  and  fourth  touch  the  orbit,  the  fifth  is  largest,  in  contact 
with  the  post-ocular  and  occipital ;  it  is  followed  by  a  moderately  sized  shield 
which  has  quite  the  appearance  of  a  sixth  labial,  and  indeed  the  gape 
partially  extends  below  this  quasi-sixth  labial ;  above  this  last  extends  a  long 
temporal.  Mental  shield  small ;  five  lower  labials  ;  the  first  pair  is  the  smallest, 
separated  from  each  other,  the  fifth  the  largest.  The  first  pair  of  chin-shields 
18  largest,  each  being  in  contact   with  three  labials   and  having  a   very 
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obtuse  angle  behind  ;  the  shields  of  the  second  pair  are  only  about  half 
the  size  of  the  first,  entirely  separated  from  each  other  by  two  scale-like 
shields  following  each  other,  and  by  two  other  somewhat  larger  shields 
from  the  first  very  large  ventral.  Scales  smooth,  in  thirteen  rows  ;  Tentrals 
163,  anal  entire,  subcaudab  22,  the  last  single  occupying  the  shortly  pointed 
end  of  the  tail. 

Uniform  irridescent  brownish  black  above,  the  two  outer  series  of  scales 
on  either  side  mostly  white  ;  upper  labials  spotted  with  yellow,  the  fifth 
labial  being  almost  entirely  yellow.  Lower  side,  beginning  a  short  distance 
from  the  throat,  with  two  or  sometimes  three  ventral  shields  alternately  yel- 
lowish white  and  black,  the  black  colour  encroaching  laterally  upwards  upon 
the  yellowish  white  lateral  bands,  and  being  longitudinally  connected  along 
the  edges  of  the  ventrals  and  subcaudals  ;  the  latter  have  besides  an  inter- 
rupted blackish  line  along  the  middle,  and  the  pale  colour  is  tinged  with 
vermilion.  Possibly  the  red  colour  extended  over  the  whole  of  the  light 
coloration  during  the  life  of  the  snake. 

The  only  specimen  examined  was  sent  to  me  with  several  other  species 
by  my  friend  Mr.  Stahlknecht  of  Singapore ;  he  collected  the  same  near 
Dilli  on  Sumatra. 

In  general  aspect  the  species  resembles  O,  Linnmi^  but  differs  esaentiid- 
ly  in  several  points  of  its  structure.  It  also  does  not  agree  with  any  of  the 
species  more  recently  described  by  Bleeker  and  Edeling,  or  figured  by  JixL, 

OXTqAJLAMFS   LONGICEPS. 

A  single  specimen  of  this  rare  snake  was  in  the  Penang  collection  ;  it 
measures  seven  inches  of  which  the  tail  is  one. 

The  following  may  be  added  to  Cantor's  and  G-unther's  descriptions  : 

The  rostral  shield  is  of  moderate  size,  reaching  with  its  angle  to  the 
upper  surface  of  the  head ;  anterior  frontals  small,  each  about  one-third  the 
size  of  a  posterior  ;  the  suture  separating  the  two  anterior  frontals  is  only 
two-fifths  of  the  length  of  the  suture  between  the  posterior  frontals  ;  vertical 
six  sided,  the  sides  touching  the  supraciliaries  being  parallel  to  each 
other ;  one  supraciliary  not  quite  as  wide  as  half  the  width  of  the  YertiGal ; 
occipitals  nearly  double  the  length  of  the  vertical,  reaching  down  on  either 
side  to  the  postocular  ;  nasal  in  a  single  shield. 

Vent.  137,  anal  entire,  subcaudals  29. 

Uniform  irridescent  black  above  and  below,  many  of  the  ventrals  and 
subcaudals  with  paler  posterior  edges  ;  a  pale  yellowish  spot  on  the  fifth 
upper  labial  and  a  second  one  on  each  side  of  the  throat. 

SnCOTES   BICATKNATTJS. 

In  several  specimens,  the  dark  dorsal  band  is  divided  by  a  pale  reddish 
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line.    A  young  specimen  has  only  one  prseocular,  and  only  the  upper  smaller 
temporal  is  in  contact  with  the  postoculars. 

SiMOTES    CBTTfiNTATTTS. 

Gomp.  Proceed  A.  8.  B.  for  August,  1872,  p.  145. 

This  species  agrees  in  general  aspect  and  coloration  with  S,  bieatenatutf 
hut  it  has  only  seventeen  rows  of  scales.  One  specimen  in  the  collection 
has  a  small  portion  of  a  lahial  detached,  forming  a  second  (lower)  prseocular ; 
it  has  yery  few  dark  blotches  on  the  anterior  yentrab  ;  only  two  black  spots 
on  the  tail,  one  at  the  root,  the  other  near  the  tip. 

SiMOTES   CATENIPEB,  U.    Sp.    PL   XI.    Fig.    8. 

The  body  is  short,  stout,  moderately  compressed,  the  head  large,  conspi- 
cuously truncate  in  front. 

Bostral  shield  well  reaching  to  the  upper  surface  of  the  head  ;  anterior 
frontals  considerably  smaller  than  the  posterior  ones,  both  bent  down  at  the 
sides ;  superciliaries  narrower  anteriorly  than  posteriorly  ;  vertical  large,  six- 
sided,  with  a  very  obtuse  angle  in  front,  somewhat  converging  sides,  and 
with  nearly  a  right  angle  behind  ;  one  occipital  is  about  the  same  size  as  the 
vertical,  each  reaches  down  to  the  superior  postocular  and  is  rather  broadly 
truncate  behind.  Nostril  between  an  anterior  large  and  a  posterior  some- 
what smaller  shield ;  loreal  squarish  ;  two  prse-oculars,  the  upper  is  long, 
while  the  lower  has  the  appearance  of  being  only  a  small  detached  portion 
of  the  fourth  labial ;  two  postoculars ;  temporals  1  -|-  2  +  pi**  the  last 
is  somewhat  irregular  and  scale -like,  the  first  obliquely  in  contact  with  both 
postoculars.  Eight,  rarely  nine,  upper  labials,  the  fourth  and  fifth  under 
the  orbit,  sometimes  a  small  portion  of  the  fourth  is  detached,  touching 
the  orbit  as  a  separate  shield.  Mental  shield  small ;  nine  lower  labials, 
those  of  the  first  pair  form  a  suture  ;  anterior  pair  of  chin-shields  largest,  each 
in  contact  with  four  labials  ;  second  pair  much  smaller,  and  separated  by 
other  two  somewhat  smaller  pairs  following  each  other  from  the  first  ventral. 
Scales  smooth,  in  nineteen  rows ;  ventrals  178  to  205,  distinctly  angular 
at  the  sides  ;  anal  entire,  moderately  enlarged ;  subcaudals  bifid,  in  57  pairs. 

The  general  coloration  of  the  upper  side  is  sandy  brownish  ;  head  with 
the  usual  dark  brown  markings  ;  the  first  band  crosses  the  eyes  and  reaches 
forward  to  the  rostral ;  the  second  ascends  across  the  angles  of  the  mouth  to  . 
the  outer  median  edge  of  the  occipitals  ;  the  third  is  thick,  arrow-shaped, 
anteriorly  prolonged  to  between  the  eyes.  Body  with  twelve  or  thirteen 
dark  cross  bands,  each  composed  of  four  confluent  spots,  the  two  dorsal  ones 
being  larger  and  darker  ;  tail  with  four  or  five  cross  bands.  Between  each 
two  of  these  bands  the  scales,  following  alternately  each  other,  are  partially 
blackish,  forming  three  undulating  cross  lines  in  each  interspace.     The  sides 
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along  the  ventrals  are  checkered  with  blackish  brown ;  lower  labials 
their  hinder  edges  blackish.  Lower  side  dusky  yellowish,  tinged  with  red 
which  passes  into  vermilion  on  the  posterior  half ;  every  second  or  third 
ventral  has  a  quadrangular  black  spot  at  each  of  the  outer  edges,  the 
interposed  edges  being  white,  and  the  spots  are  somewhat  more  distant  on 
the  ventrals  than  on  the  caudals. 

The  total  length  (in  two  specimens)  is  9*5  inch.,  the  tail  being  1*75. 
I  have  received  one  specimen  from  Penang  and  Mr.  Wood- Mason  latdj 
obtained  a  second  one  from  Jabore,  North  of  Singapore. 

This  is  the  fourth  species  of  a  small  group  of  Simotes,  all  of  which  are 
closely  allied  to  each  other  and  all  belong  to  the  Malay  or  Chinese  feiana : 
they  agree  in  their  small  size,  short  and  stout  body,  in  the  form  of  the 
head-shields  and  in  coloration.  8,  Cochinchinensis^  Giinther,  has  twenty-one 
rows  of  scales  round  the  body.  S.  brevicauila,  Steindachner,  (No vara  R^t 
p.  61,  pi.  iii,  figs.  13 — 14)  has,  like  catenifer,  nineteen  rows  of  scales,  but 
the  occipitals  and  oculars  are  in  the  former  somewhat  differently  shaped, 
the  markings  on  the  head  are  also  somewhat  different,  and  there  are  no 
lateral  spots  on  the  ventrals  ;  in  every  other  respect  both  species  almost  per* 
fectly  agree,  as  far  as  I  can  judge  from  the  figure  and  description,  and  if  I 
had  not  obtained  two  perfectly  like  specimens  of  catenifer  from  different  locali- 
ties, I  would  have  hardly  ventured  to  separate  them  as  distinct.  The  fourth 
species  is  Jln*s  S,  ancoralis,  which  has  the  black  spots  on  the  edges  of  the 
ventrals,  but  only  seventeen  rows  of  scales  round  the  body  and  onlj  one 
prse-ocular. 

Ctclophis  teicolob. 

Schlegel,  Phys.  Serp.  II,  p.  187,  pi.  vii,  figs.  16 — 18 ;  idem^  Dam.  and   Bifar. ; 
Ounther ;  J^,  Oph.  Liyr.  31,  pi.  vi,  fig.  2. 

One  Specimen  measures  18*5  inches,  of  which  the  tail  is  7  inch.  Scales 
smooth,  in  fifteen  rows,  vent.  144,  anal  bifid,  subcaudals  129.  Greyish,  or 
rather  olivaceous,  brown  above,  yellowish  white  below,  a  black  streak  from 
the  nasal  through  the  eye  to  the  side  of  the  neck,  rapidly  disappearing  on 
the  anterior  part  of  the  body.  Each  six-sided  scale,  above,  has  the  anterior 
lateral  margins  pale,  producing  longitudinal  zigzag  pale  lines  ;  upper  labials 
yellow  ;  along  the  edges  of  the  ventrals  and  sub-caudals  runs  an  indistinct 
dusky  line,  and  another  interrupted  one  along  the  middle  of  the  ventrals^ 
these  lines  begin  to  appear  a  short  distance  from  the  neck,  which  is  below 
and  at  the  sides  uniform  yellowish. 

The  fine  zigzag  pale  lines  of  the  upper  side  are  indicated  in  Jan^s  figure. 
Both  in  structure  and  coloration  the  Sumatra  specimen  agrees  with  Schlegel's 
figure  and  description,  except  that  the  head  is  a  little  more  slender. 
This  specimen  had  a  large  spider  in  the  stomach.     Schlegel*8  snake   was 
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from    Java  and  the  species  has,  I  think,  not    yet  been  recorded  from 
anywhere  else. 

Ablabes  flaviceps,  (var.),  Giinther. 
Ann.  and  Mag.  Nat.  Hiat.  vol.  XVIII,  1866,  p.  26,  pi.  vi,  fig.  B. 

One  specimen  agrees  well  with  Giinther's  description  and  figure  of  this 
snake,  but  it  has  nine  upper  labials,  the  second  being  replaced  by  two,  so 
that  the  4th,  5th  and  6th  labials  enter  the  orbit.  The  hinder  chin-shields 
are  almost  in  immediate  contact  with  the  first  well  marked  ventraL  Total 
length  16*7  inch.,  of  which  the  tail  is  6*5  inch.,  being  somewhat  obtuse  at 
the  end  ;  scales  in  17  rows,  one  prse-  and  one  or  two  post-oculars,  160  ven- 
trals,  anal  bifid,  70  subcaudals. 

Head  yellow,  somewhat  tinged  with  brown  in  front,  a  straight  black 
streak  through  the  eye  and  a  white  one  along  the  upper  labials.  The 
general  colour  of  the  upper  side  is  brown,  powdered  with  grey  ;  a  light  blue 
band  begins  on  each  side  of  the  neck,  continuing  on  each  side  of  the  back, 
the  colour  gradually  turning  to  grey,  but  both  bands  remain  tolerably 
distinct  to  the  tip  of  the  tail.  On  the  front  part  of  the  body  each 
is  marked  with  squarish  black  spots  along  the  inner  edge,  further  on 
the  spots  become  smaller,  alternate  in  position  on  the  two  sides,  but 
are  somewhat  removed  from  the  internal  margins  towards  the  middle  line. 
Below,  yellowish,  all  the  ventrals,  (except  those  on  the  neck),  with  narrow 
blackish  hind  edges  about  the  middle  of  the  body,  almost  meeting  in  the 
centre,  but  further  on  the  black  becomes  more  confined  to  the  outer  mar- 
gins, and  on  the  subcaudals  it  forms  a  serrated  black  band  on  either  side, 
as  in  Ablabes  melanocephalus,  to  which  the  present  species  bears  a  very 
strong  resemblance.  Dr.  Gunther  mentions  in  his  specimen  only  the  presence 
of  a  black  spot  on  either  side  of  the  ventrals. 

GoirrosoMA  oxtcephalum. 

A  very  large  specimen,  measiuring  about  five  feet,  has  the  scales  round 
the  body  in  27  series ;  it  is  sea-green,  the  tail  strongly  tinged  with  rubes- 
cent  brown,  the  sutures  of  the  scales  being  blackish  ;  the  dark  streak  on  the 
side  of  the  head  is  very  indistinct ;  upper  labials  whitish  green. 

Dendeophis  caxtdolineatus. 

Dr.  Gunther  when  noticing  my  paper  on  Penang  Reptiles  in  the  Zool. 
Record  for  1870,  says  that  I  described  his  D.  caudolirieolatus  (from  Ceylon), 
as  2).  caudoUneatus  of  Gray.  1  should  have  hardly  expected  such  a  brief  dis- 
missal of  the  consideration  of  all  other  points  connected  with  the  identification 
of  this  species.  Dr.  Giinther  appears  to  have  noticred  merely  my  statement 
regai'ding  the  thirteen  rows  of  scales  round  the  body,  and  to  this  one  charac- 
16 
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ter  he  seems  to  have  sacrified  everything  else.  Now  the  Penang  species,  of 
which  I  lately  also  received  four  beautifully  preserved  specimens  from  Suma- 
tra, has  only  thirteen  rows  of  scales.  Cantor's  description  of  the  snake  is 
admirable,  and  he  gives  also  thirteen  rows  of  scales.  Dumeril  and  JBibron, 
when  describing  their  2).  octolineatus,  also  speak  of  only  thirteen  rows,  and 
Jfin  (Ophid.  Livr.  31,  pi.  II,)  gives  the  same  number  of  scales  when  figuring 
the  species  under  Dum.  and  Bibron's  name. 

Thus  the  question  to  be  determined  is,  whether  Gray's  type  has  thirteen 
or  fifteen  rows  of  scales  round  the  body  ?  If  fifteen  rows  are  present,  we 
have  to  see  whether  we  are  entitled  to  regard  this  number  as  a  normal  or 
abnormal  one  in  that  particular  specimen,  that  is,  whether  other  speci- 
mens from  the  same  locality  have  13  or  15  rows  of  scales ;  for  as  far  as  other 
points  of  structure  and  coloration  go,  the  Penang  and  Sumatra  species  is 
absolutely  identical  with  Gray's  caudoUneatus.  I  have  no  Bornean  specimens 
for  comparison,  so  I  can  add  nothing  more  towards  the  solution  of  the 
question. 

The  Ceylonese  D.  caudolineolatus,  as  far  I  can  judge  from  the  descrip- 
tion and  figure  of  it,  differs  in  the  structure  of  the  prse-ocular,  in  the  upper 
labials,  and  so  very  essentially  in  coloration,  that  I  could  not  have  thought 
of  identifying  the  Penang  caudolineatus  with  it. 

Ophites  suBcrN'CTUS. 

One  specimen  measures  eighteen  inches,  of  which  the  tail  is  3*25  inch. 
The  general  colour  of  the  upper  surface  is  black,  slightly  duller  at  the  sides, 
dull  olivaceous  blackish  below  ;  front  head  above  blackish  brown  ;  seventeen 
broad  white  rings  round  the  body,  the  first  on  the  neck,  and  four  on  the 
tail ;  the  white  of  the  rings  is  considerably  more  distinct  on  the  anterior 
than  on  the  posterior  part  of  the  body.  The  eight  median  rows  of  scales  on 
the  back  are  keeled  ;  eight  upper  labials,  regular  on  both  sides. 

Ophites  axbofusctts. 

A  remarkably  slender  snake,  measuring  18*75  inches,  of  which  the  tail 
is  5*75  inch.  It  has  seventeen  rows  of  scales,  all  strongly  keeled,  the  keeb 
on  the  back  being  finely  crenulated.  The  general  structure  exactly  agrees 
with  Giinther's  account  of  the  species.  The  specimen  has  241  ventrals,  anal 
bifid,  and  178  subcaudals,  the  last  shield  is  single,  very  long  and  cylindrical. 

The  general  colour  is  dark  brown  above,  olivaceous  white  below  ;  hind 
head  and  collar  on  neck  very  slightly  olivaceous  white  tinged  with  yeUow ; 
body  with  twenty-six  transverse  white  cross  bands,  some  are  imperfect,  the 
intermediate  brown  bands  of  ground  colour  being  first  thrice,  afterwards 
only  twice  as  broad  as  the  white  ones.  Tail  with  about  twenty^six 
transverse  white  bands,  several  of  them  succeeding  each  other  being  often 
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confluent  along  the  middle  line,  and  all  are  about  equally  broad  as  the  brown 
bands  separating  them ;  towards  the  tip  of  the  tail  the  light  coloration 
prevails  and  almost  entirely  suppresses  the  dark  one. 

Mr.  Stahlknecht  obtained  only  a  single  specimen  near  Dilli  on  Sumatra* 
Dumeril  and  Bibron  also  described  a  specimen  from  Sumatra ;  another  one 
is  reported  by  Dr.  Gunther  as  having  been  brought  from  Malabar,  but  as  it 
was  bought  from  a  dealer,  the  locality  is  not  considered  reliable. 

HiPSiEHiNA  [Feeania]  alteenans,  Reuss. 

Eurostus  altemanSf  apnd  Dnm.  and  Bib.,  Herp.  Gren.,  YII,  p.  957. 
Homalopsis  decussatay  Schlegel. — Hipsirhina  altemans  apad  Jan,  Ophid.,  Livr.    80 
pi.  vi,  figs.  1  and  2. 

One  specimen  measures  :  total  length  8*25  inches,  the  tail  being  one 
inch.  It  has  two  anterior  frontals,  the  first  scarcely  half  as  large  as  the 
posterior,  vertical  six-sided,  much  smaller  than  one  occipital  ;  one  loreal,  one 
prce-ocular,  two  post-oculars  ;  seven  upper  labials,  the  fourth  under  the  orbit ; 
the  two  first  lower  labials  are  in  contact  ;  two  pairs  of  chin-shields,  the 
first  forms  a  suture,  the  shields  of  the  second  pair  are  much  smaller,  diverg- 
ing and  with  their  upper  pointed  ends  lying  between  the  first  chin-shields  and 
the  labials.  There  are  twenty-six  rows  of  scales  immediately  behind  the  head, 
twenty -two  round  the  neck,  below  interrupted  by  the  second  ventral,  and 
nineteen  round  the  middle  of  the  body,  ventrals  157,  anal  bifid,  subcaudals 
thirty-four,  the  first  five  entire,  the  last  conical. 

General  colour  brown  ;  head,  above,  anteriorly  with  a  few  pale  spots ; 
back  with  narrow  pale  (yellowish)  cross  bands  :  the  first  passes  over  the  hind- 
edges  of  the  occipitals  and  is  laterally  bipartite,  the  next  four  are  simple  and 
complete,  the  following  after  these  mostly  interrupted  along  the  centre, 
and  after  the  middle  of  the  body  the  bands  become  reduced  to  indistinct 
lateral  spots.  The  sides  of  the  body  are  marked  with  a  series  of  pale 
yellow  cross-bars,  more  than  one  scale  broad,  and  are  separated  by  equally 
broad  bands  of  the  general  brown  coloration  ;  the  lateral  pale  bands  more  or 
less  encroach  upon  the  ventrals,  but  the  general  colour  of  these  latter  is 
pale  brown.     Chin  and  upper  labials  spotted  with  yellow. 

This  coloration  slightly  difiers  in  minor  details  from  that  given  by  Jan, 
but  it  agrees  with  it  in  all  essential  points. 

The  larger  size  of  the  occipitals  as  compared  with  the  vertical,  the 
smaller  number  of  upper  labials  and  of  the  scales  round  the  middle  of  the 
body,  and  the  coloration  readily  distinguish  the  present  species  from  F. 
Sieboldi.* 

*  Gunther,  in  Ann.  and  Mag.  N.  H.,  1866,  xviii,  p.  28  and  in  Zool.  Reo.  for  1868 
■ays,  that  Jan  figared  F.  Sieholdi  as  Hypsirhina  Bocourti  (loonograph.  Livr.  28,  pi.  ▼, 
fig.  2).    Jin's  H.  Bocowrti  has  apparently  only  23  or  25  rows  of  BcaUs  round  the  body, 
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TnncEBESimirs  Waolebi. 
Fresh  specimens  are  black  above,  with  numerous  spots  on  top  of  head, 
the  superciliary  edges,  both  lips,  numerous  narrow  cross  bands  and  the  whole 
of  the  lower  side  bright  golden  yellow  with  a  greenish  reflection  during  life ; 
the  stripe  from  the  nostril  to  below  the  eye,  continuing  above  the  angle  of 
the  mouth,  one  stripe  on  each  side  along  the  margins  of  the  labials,  and  all 
the  other  light  spots  on  the  back,  but  particularly  at  the  sides,  are  sea-green, 
more  or  less  tinged  with  yellow. 


Notes  on  the  nrniAif  species  op  Theltphonts, 

hy  Dr,  F.  Stoliczka. 

(Beoeired  23rd  Febraaiy,  1878,  read  5th  Maroh,  1873.) 

[With  plate  XII.] 

Towards  the  end  of  last  year,  a  monograph  of  the  genns  TkelypJkonut 
appeared  in  the  September  number  of  the  Annals  and  Magazine  of  Xatnral 
History.  The  author  of  the  paper,  Mr.  A.  G.  Butler,  seems  to  have  sifted 
well  the  materials  of  the  national  collection  in  the  British  Museam,  but 
whether  he  has  succeeded  in  his  determinations  of  known,  described  and 
figured,  species,  is  a  question  on  which  I  may  be  permitted  to  say  a  few 
words.  I  will  not  unnecessarily  transgress  the  field  of  my  observations,  and 
will  chiefly  confine  my  remarks  to  the  Indian  representatives  of  the  genus. 

I  had  for  some  little  time  devoted  attention  to  these  Arachnoids,  and 
it  has  been  my  intention  to  publish  a  detailed  monograph  of  the  In<^an 
Thelyphoni,  together  with  an  account  of  their  anatomy,*  notes  on  their 
habits,  propagation,  development,  etc.,  all  points  about  which  our  present 
knowledge  is  as  yet  very  imperfect.  Unfortunately,  I  have  just  at  the 
present  neither  the  time  nor  the  materials  which  would  justify  me  to 
treat  satisfactorily  vrith  this  subject,  and  I  must  leave  it,  therefore,  for  a 
subsequent  communication.  One  of  the  chief  objects  of  the  accompanying 
notes  is  to  draw  the  attention  to  certain  discrepancies,  or  perhaps  insufficien- 
cies, in  Mr.  Butler's  determinations  of  a  few  of  the  Indian  Thelyphoni. 

tbe  coloration  is  somewbat  siinilar  to  that  of  F.  altemans^  the  oocipitals  are  miKh 
longer  than  the  yertical,  and  there  is  only  one  anterior  frontal,  this,  howev^,  ig 
also  aaid  to  exist  in  an  old  specimen  of  Sieholdi  from  Siam.  Still  I  am  not  oertain 
that   Giinther's  suggested  identity  of  the  two  snakes  will  be  confirmed. 

Jdn  does  not  acknowledge  the  distinctness  of  Ferania  from  Kipsirhina^  and  if  F. 
Sieholdi  has  occasionally  only  one  anterior  frontal,  the  principal  reason  for  keepiDg 
the  two  genera  as  distinct  no  doubt  looses  its  validity. 

*  As  compared  with  that  of  the  Scorpions. 
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Lucas'  account  of  the  external  anatomy  of  Thelyphonus  is  the  only 
reliahle  one  which  we  as  yet  possess.  Short  as  it  is,  it  clearly  points  out 
the  great  relation  of  the  genus  to  Fhrynus,  and  its  essential  difference  from 
the  scorpions. 

As  regards  general  distrihution,  I  may  say,  that  on  the  whole,  parti- 
cularly when  compared  with  scorpions,  the  Thehfphoni  are  rare.  I  have  only 
observed  two  life  species,  T,  scabrinus  and  T.  (conf.)  angrutus.  Both  were 
found  at  the  foot  of  the  Sikkim  hills  in  damp  places  under  the  hark  of  old 
trees.  They  are  crepuscular  or  nocturnal  animals.  When  distiu*bed  during 
the  day,  they  try  rapidly  to  escape,  slightly  raising  themselves  on 
their  feet,  holding  up  the  cheliceres  ready  for  defence,  and  erecting  their 
caudal  seta.  Thus  they  progress  very  fast  and  soon  disappear  in  any  crevice 
or  hole  to  which  they  find  easiest  access.  In  the  evening  they  progress  very 
quietly,  moving  their  antennular  first  pair  of  feet  in  advance.  When 
disturbed  they  stretch  out  these  feet  in  a  curve,  and  close  their  cheliceres 
over  the  mouth  as  a  kind  of  protection,  lying  at  the  same  time  quite  fiat 
and  motionless.  I  saw  T.  scabrinus  issuing  a  peculiar  fluid  from  two 
internal  piloric  appendages  on  each  side  of  the  anus,  but  the  fluid  did  not 
have  any  offensive  odour. 

Mr.  Peal  of  Sibsagur  (Assam),  who  is  an  able  observer  and  is  always 
ready  to  give  assistance  on  any  subject  connected  with  natural  history,  writes 
to  me  also  that  the  Thelyphoni  are  generally  found  underneath  the  bark 
of  decayed  wood  in  groups,  rarely  singly.  When  first  uncovered  they 
(generally)  lie  perdu  and  try  to  pass  as  some  smudge  or  fungus ;  lying  close 
and  fiat,  the  legs  gathered  well  together  and  the  cheliceres  folded  in  and 
closed  in  front  of  the  mouth.  On  being  disturbed  they  generally  start  up, 
throw  out  and  up  their  cheliceres,  gaping  wide,  erect  the  tail  and  invert  it 
so  as  to  feel  if  possible  any  object  above  them ;  sometimes  they  throw  it 
quite  over  between  the  cheliceres.  The  first  pair  of  feet,  he  says,  seems  to 
act  more  as  feelers  them  as  organs  of  progression.  These  animals  seem  to 
move  either  very  slowly  or  very  fast.  In  raising  any  fragment  offered,  they 
hold  it  alofb  and  stand  well  upon  their  legs,  at  least  for  a  time. 

Mr.  Butler  proposed  to  group  the  Thelyphoni  in  three  sections, 
according  to  the  number  of  denticles  on  the  upper  antero-interior  edge  ef 
the  second  joint  of  the  cheliceres.  This  is  apparently  a  character  of  great 
importance,  but  like  all  others  it  is  not  without  variation.  I  found  that  the 
relative  proportions  of  the  joints,  particularly  of  the  second,  third  and  fourth, 
are  almost  more  constant  than  the  denticles  alluded  to.  The  form  of  the 
large  spine  on  the  fourth  joint,  and  in  fact  the  total  length  and  ornamentation 
of  the  surface  of  the  cheliceres,  and  the  proportionate  length  of  the  feet  are 
at  least  equally  important  in  distinguishing  the  species. 
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The  next  useful  character  lies  in  the  form  of  the  anterior  put  of  the 
thorax,  whether  it  is  depressed  or  rounded,  and  whether  the  anterior  and 
lateral  eyes  are  connected  by  a  ridge  or  not.  Next  in  importance  is  the  form 
of  the  firi^t  abdominal  shield.  The  length  of  the  tarsi  on  the  first  pair  fA 
feet  is  also  tolerably  constant,  and  so  is  the  form  of  the  mandibles,  but  these, 
as  a  rule,  are  difficult  to  examine. 

All  otlier  characters  relating  to  the  form  of  the  body  have  a  compara- 
tively limited  value  ;  the  single  parts  are  very  uniformly  constructed  in  the 
different  s])ecies,  and  are  at  the  same  time  very  much  liable  to  variation. 
Thus  the  width  of  the  abdomen  is  very  variable,  (most  likely  according  to  the 
different  sexes),  and  so  is  the  length  of  the  abdominal  seta,  as  regards 
number  and  size  of  the  separate  joints,  etc. 

Turning  now  to  the  sections,  distinguished  by  Mr.  Butler,  there  are 
some  discrepancies  to  be  noticed  in  the  species  referred  to  them  by  the  author. 
In  the  first  section,  with  ^yq  denticles  on  the  second  joint  of  the  chelieeres, 
we  find  among  others  : 

T.  Brasilianus,  I  count  in  Koch^s  original  figure  of  the  species  at 
least  seven,  almost  equal,  denticles  on  the  antero-interior  edge.  Their 
number,  it  is  true,  is  not  mentioned  in  the  description,  but  if  Koch's  figure 
has  been  found  to  be  incorrect,  the  correction  should  have  been  noticed.  I 
am  not  aware  that  anybody  has  pointed  out  an  inaccuracy  in  Koch^s  figure. 

Guerin's  T,  caudatus  (in  his  edition  of  the  K^gne  animale)  is  identified 
with  T.  Antillanus  of  Koch.  This  is,  I  think,  hardly  admissible.  Guerin's 
figure  represents  a  species  with  comparatively  shorter  limbs  and  with  the 
third  joint  of  the  cheliceres  smooth  on  the  upper  surface  and  much  longer, 
than  a  comparison  of  Koch's  figure  of  T.  Antillanus  can  bear  out.  The  only 
reason  for  the  identification  of  the  two  figures  is,  I  think,  Guerin's  note  that 
T.  caudatus  is  from  the  Antilles,  but  whether  that  particular  specimen  was 
from  the  Antilles  is  an  other  question. 

The  identification  of  T.  Assamensis  with  T,  rufimanus  of  Uacas  is 
entirely  inadmissible,  as  I  shall  point  out  in  detail  further  on  (see  p.  13-1). 

T.  proscorpio  of  Lattreille  is  an  altogether  doubtful  species,  and  even 
should  Koch's  definition  of  the  presumed  same  species  be  adopted,  there  is  no 
sufficient  reason  for  considering  it  as  identical  with  T.  caudatus  of  Lucas.  I 
shall  refer  to  this  question  again  in  the  description  of  T.  scabrinus  (see  p.  133). 

T,  Lin^anus.  Koch^s  original  figure  gives  six  denticles  on  the  second 
joint  of  the  cheliceres,  but  does  not  refer  to  that  number  in  the  text.  Is  the 
figure  incorrect  in  that  respect  ? 

Koch's  T.  rtifipes  is  clearly  not  the  same  species  as  the  one  originally 
described  by  Lucas  under  the  same  name.  The  cheliceres  and  the  limbs  are 
in  proportion  to  the  body  much  longer  in  the  former  than  in  the  latter  ;  and, 
besides  that,  Koch's  species  has  a  slight  central  keel  on  the  upper  side  of  the 
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abdominal  segments,  and  on  the  lower  side  the  first  segment  is  centrally 
grooved ;  neither  of  these  characters  are  mentioned  by  Lucas,  though  when 
describing  the  respective  parts  he  could  hardly  have  overlooked  these  promi- 
nent characters.  I  consider  Koch's  rufipes  as  the  same  which  he  describes 
under  the  name  oi proscorpio ;  for  the  differences  which  he  notices  as  dis- 
tinguishing the  two  are  decidedly  of  no  specific  value. 

In  the  second  group  with  two  denticles  on  the  second  joint  of  the 
cheliceres,  Butler  describes  T.  fonnosus.  My  specimen  of  evidently  the 
same  species  has  six  denticles  of  which,  however,  only  two  are  well 
marked. 

In  the  third  division,  including  species  with  six  well  developed  denticles, 
one  is  referred  to  under  the  old  name  of  T-  caudatus,  I  shall  attempt  to 
trace  the  history  of  this  name  when  speaking  oiT,  indictis,  (n.  sp.),  which  is 
possibly  the  same  species  as  the  one  referred  to  by  Butler  from  Madras  and 
Bengal  under  the  name  of  T.  caudatus. 

In  addition  to  the  three  sections,  I  have  one  species,  T,  Beddomei,  from 
the  Anamallies,  with  seven  denticles  on  the  upper  edge  of  the  second  joint. 
Among  the  very  large  number  of  specimens  of  H  scahrinus,  (n.  sp.),  I  found 
instances  in  which  the  second  lefb  joint  has  occasionally  six  denticles,  while 
the  right  one  had  constantly  only  five.  This  clearly  shews  that  the 
sections  solely  based  upon  the  character,  selected  by  Mr.  Butler,  can  have 
only  a  very  limited  use. 

Thus  far  I  have  commented  upon  Mr.  Butler's  determinations,  but  it 
must  be  understood  that  in  the  above  instances  my  observations  are  mainly 
based  upon  descriptions  and  figures ;  for  I  have  no  other  but  Indian  specimens 
for  comparison.  If  those  descriptions  and  figures  were  found  to  be  incorrect, 
or  not  reliable,  the  mistakes  had  first  to  be  pointed  out  and  corrected,  before 
a  determination,  based  upon  them,  was  admitted  or  rejected. 

Finally,  before  entering  upon  the  specific  details,  I  must  briefly  allude 
to  the  geographical  distribution  of  the  genus.  This  distribution  extends 
from  South  America  and  the  West  Indies  northwards  to  Mexico,  in  a 
westerly  direction  through  the  ocean  of  little  islands  to  the  Philippines, 
touching  North  Australia,  and  stretching  North  as  far  as  Corea,  China  and 
through  the  Malay  Peninsula  to  Burma  and  India,  where  we  meet  with 
most  of  the  species  in  the  provinces  of  Assam  and  Sikkim,  more  rarely 
in  Bengal  and  in  South  India,  including  Ceylon,  all  countries  which  have 
a  marked  admixture  of  Malayan  types.  No  species  is  known  to  occur 
westward  of  the  country  alluded  to,  not  even  in  Eastern  Africa,  as  far  as 
we  know  at  present.  This  distribution  resembles  in  so  many  respects 
that  of  the  PABSAiiiDiE,  that  I  shall  again  return  to  its  discussion  at  an 
early  opportunity. 
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The  species  which  I  have  to  notice  from  India,  are : 
'     1.     T.  scahrinus,  n.  sp. — Cachar,  Khasi  hills,  Assam,  Sikkim. 

2.  T.  AssamensiSf  Stol. — Assam,  Sikkim. 

3.  T.  (conf.)  angu8tu8y  Lucas. — Sikkim,  Martaban  (Moulmein) ,  and 
Penang. 

4.  T.for7no9U9y  Butler. — Martaban  (near  Moulmein). 

5.  T.  indicus,  n.  sp. — South  India,  W.  Bengal,  and  Jahore,  North  of 
Singapore. 

6.  T,  Beddomei,  n.  sp. — South  India  (Anamallies). 

I  will  make  my  descriptions  as  complete*  as  possible,  and  will  not  only 
give  figures  of  single  parts  of  the  body,  but  also  of  the  perfect  specimens, 
in  order  to  facilitate  the  determination  by  identification  and  not  by  guess. 
Figures  of  single  parts  are  undoubtedly  very  useful,  but  they  are  not 
sufficient ;  they  do  not  convey  an  exact  idea  of  the  relative  proportions  of 
all  the  parts  of  the  body,  and  without  paying  due  regard  to  these,  a  really 
reliable  determination  of  Tlieli/phoni  is  in  my  opinion  impossible. 

1.    Theltphonus  scABBiifrs,  n.  sp.  PI.  XII.  Fig.  1. 

The  whole  upper  surface  granular  ;  lengfhf  of  the  five  terminal  joints 
^  of  the  eheliceres  equaling  the  length  of  the  first  eight  abdominal  segments  ; 
the  length  of  last  pair  of  feet  equals  exactly,  or  very  nearly,  the  total  length 
of  the  cephalothorax  and  abdomen  ;  second  joint  of  the  eheliceres  with  five 
spines,  third  with  a  spine  on  the  upper  and  lower  inner  edge,  and  equal  in 
length  to  the  fourth  joint ;  a  sharp  upper  ridge  connecting  the  central  and 
lateral  eyes  ;  first  lower  segment  of  abdomen  of  moderate  size,  depressed,  with 
a  broadly  convex  posterior  edge. 

Hob. — Sikkim,  Assam,  Garo-,  Khasi-  and  Cachar-  hills. 

The  cephalothorax  is  slightly  convex,  with  the  anterior  ocular  portion 
somewhat  higher,  but  on  the  whole  depressed  and  flattened,  roundly  obtuse  in 
front.  The  two  anterior  blackish  eyes  are  separated  by  a  moderately  levated 
smooth  tubercle  ;  from  its  anterior  edge  proceeds  a  sharp  ridge  curving  out- 
ward, and  running  along  the  upper  edge  to  the  three  lateral  eyes,  which  are 
pale  yellow.  The  ocular  portion  is  more  densely  and  somewhat  more  coarsely 
granular  than  the  thoracic  one  ;  the  former  has  a  longitudinal  central  groove,} 
and  parallel  to  it   an  indistinct  elevation   on  either  side,  placed   nearer 

*  I  know  that  few  would  take  the  trouble  of  reading  them  on  account  of  their 
length,  but  everybody,  who  has  attempted  to  determine  Arachnoids,  will  know  that 
a  description,  unless  fully  detailed,  is  worthless  for  an  accurate  determinationH. 

t  This  length  is  of  course  measured  as  far  as  the  joints  can  be  opened  witbout 
disconnecting  the  articulation ;  it  is  not  the  aggregate  length  of  the  separate  joints. 

}  I  shall  speak  of  this  as  the  cephxdie  groove,  and  of  the  one  on  the  posterior  half  of 
the  cephalothorax  as  the  thoracic  groove  and  the  lateral  thoracic  depressions. 
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to  the  margins  ;  the  latter  has  also  a  longitudinal  groove  which  is  most  de- 
pressed in  the  centre  ;  anteriorly  from  the  central  depression  proceed  two  lateral 
grooves  to  the  postocular  depressions,  and  from  the  centre  itself  two  on 
either  side  towards  the  margin.     The  sternum  is  triangular,  ohtuse  in  front. 

The  ahdomen  is  moderately  depressed,  very  elongately  ovate,  across 
the  middle  ahout  one-twelfth  of  an  inch  broader  than  the  thorax  ;  granular 
above,  with  the  posterior  segmental  edges  crenulated  ;  the  muscular  points* 
are  round  and  well  marked  on  the  second  to  eighth  s^ment,  the  three  last 
s^ments  are  mostly  smooth,  the  last  joint  being  roundly  compressed 
towards  the  upper  end,  with  a  small  vertical  and  eHptical  gland  on  either 
side.  Below,  the  first  nine  segments  are  finely  scrobiculately  punctated  at 
the  sides,  and  smooth  along  the  centre  ;  the  first  joint  is  largest,  equalling  in 
length  the  three  last  ones,  with  the  central  portion  of  the  posterior  edge 
somewhat  convexly  produced ;  the  second  joint  is  barely  curved  at  the  edge  and 
the  third,  like  the  succeeding,  quite  straight.  The  muscular  impressions  are 
elongate  and  well  marked  on  th^  fourth  to  seventh  joints,  but  a  little  less 
distinct  and  more  approximate  on  the  first  and  second  joints.  The  caudal 
seta  very  nearly  equals  in  length  the  whole  of  the  body,  it  is  always 
peculiarly  attenuated  towards  the  end,  and  sill  the  joints  are  more  or  less 
hairy.  The  length  of  the  joints  and  their  number  is  very  variable  ;  the  first 
is  as  usually  the  longest,  the  succeeding  either  gradually  decrease  in  length, 
or  some  of  them  situated  near  the  middle  are  longer  than  the  rest. 

The  cheliceres  may  be  regarded  as  of  proportionate  size  to  the  body. 
The  two  first  joints  have  each  a  strong  spine  in  front,  provided  with  a 
sharp  joint  and  a  small  denticle  on  the  inner  side.  The  second  joint  has 
the  upper  side  depressed,  anteriorly  moderately  produced,  with  three  small 
denticles  on  the  inner  edge,  and  two  larger  ones  on  the  anterior  one ;  the 
outermost  larger  denticle  is  somewhat  more  distant  from  its  preceding  one, 
than  any  of  the  others  from  among  each  other,  but  all  are  directed  forward 
and  inward ;  the  inner  concave  side  of  this  joint  is  coarsely  granular,  and 
the  lower  anterior  comer  has  two  denticles,  of  which  the  terminal  one  is  the 
larger.  The  third  joint  on  the  upper  side  is  equal  in  length  to  the 
second,  and  laterally  along  the  middle  to  the  fourth  ;  it  always  has  a 
snmll  denticle  on  the  inner  anterior  comer,  and  a  lai*ger  one  in 'front  of  the 
middle  of  the  lower  edge.  The  anterior  process  of  the  fourth  joint  equals  in 
length  the  fifbh  joint,  it  is  depressed,  smoothish,  with  a  rapidly  contracted 
sharp  point  and  serrated  edges,  the  posterior  serration  being  slightly  coarser 

*  These  points  or  depressions  are  very  often  called  stig^atic  points,  but  they 
have  nothing  in  common  with  the  stigmata,  which  lie  under  the  edge  of  the  first 
lower  abdominal  segment,  and  are  not  externally  visible  ;  the  depressions  are  merely 
places  of  the  inner  attachment  of  the  moscolar  bundles  which  connect  the  apper 
chitinous  integument  with  the  lower  one* 

17 
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and  beginning  with  two  somewhat  larger  denticles  at  the  base  of  the 
process  ;  this  fourth  joint  also  had  a  minute  denticle  on  the  lower  anterior 
comer.  The  iifbh  joint  is  invariably  conspicuously  shorter  and  thinner  than  the 
fourth,  anteriorly  with  a  strong  depressed,  sharply  pointed  process  which  is 
somewhat  more  coarsely  serrated  posteriorly  than  anteriorly ;  the  lower 
anterior  comer  of  this  joint  has  two  denticles,  the  anterior  of  which  b 
somewhat  stronger  than  the  corresponding  denticle  of  the  preceding  joint. 
The  sixth  joint,  or  movable  claw,  is  somewhat  longer  than  the  process  of 
the  fifth,  slightly  inwardly  curved,  sharply  pointed,  above  and  below  with  a 
finely  serrated  edge,  internally  on  the  concave  side  with  a  smooth  ridge,  and 
two  equally  smooth  ones  are  externally  on  the  convex  side. 

The  first  pair  of  feet  are  thin ;  the  terminal  eight  tarsal  joints  are 
shorter  than  the  preceding  metatarsal  one.  The  coxal  and  femoral  joints 
of  the  three  other  pair  of  feet  are  thick,  depressed,  very  densely  and  finely 
granular. 

Colours,  Full  grown  specimens  are  above  brown,  slightly  daricer  on  tlie 
cephalic  portion  of  the  thorax  and  on  the  cheliceres,  except  near  their  ends  ; 
all  the  feet  from  their  tibial  joints  to  the  end  are  red,  and  each  joint  of  the 
three  posterior  pairs  has  near  its  terminal  upper  edge  a  black  dot ;  the  last 
joint  of  the  maxillee,  the  ocular  tubercle  and  the  claws  are  black.  On  the 
lower  side  the  cheliceres,  the  prostemum,  the  abdomen  are  more  or  less  dark 
brown,  the  cox8b  of  the  feet  and  the  sternum  are  yellowish  brown  and  the 
feet  reddish  brown. 

The  following  are  the  dimensions  of  a  specimen  of  very  nearly  the  same 
size  as  the  one  figured  by  Koch  as  T.  proscorpio. 

Total  length  of  cephalothoraz  and  abdomen,  87    mirt. 

Length  of  cephalothoraz,     18.6  „ 

„      „  abdomen,  inclading  the  throe  terminal  joints, 23.  ,, 

„      „  cheliceres,  measiired  above,  without  basal  joint,    17>5  ,, 

„       „  first  pair  of  feet,  excluding  the  basal  or  oozal  joint,. 44.  ,, 

»,       ,1  second  ditto,   •• • 25.  „ 

„       „  third  ditto,    .....^ 26.6  „ 

„       „  fourth  ditto,    •>..•.• .....»..••  86.  „ 

„      „  abdominal  seta,  ditto, 36.  ,, 

In  young  specimens  (with  a  total  length  of  about  20  mm.)  the  abdomen 
is  often  slightly  longer  in  proportion  to  the  length  of  the  cheliceres,  but  there 
is  not  the  least  difference  in  structure.  The  body  and  cheliceres  are 
olivaceous  brown,  the  process  of  the  fourth  joint,  the  whole  of  the  fifth  and 
sixth  joints  of  the  cheliceres  red ;  coxal  and  femoral  joints  of  all  feet 
olivaceous,  the  remaining  joints  and  the  seta  yellowish  red.  On  the  lower 
side,  the  basal  joint  of  cheliceres  is  pale  brown  with  the  spinal  processes 
red,  the  three  following  olivaceous  brown,  the  two  terminal  red ;  prostemum 
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oliye  brown,  ooxse  and  sternum  yellowish  brown,  abdomen  pale  brown,  feet  of 
the  same  colour  as  on  the  upper  side. 

The  species  grows  to  a  large  size :  the  largest  specimen  from  Sikkim 
has  the  total  length  of  cephalothorax  and  abdomen  50  mm. 

In  Sikkim  the  species  is  found  from  1000  to  about  4000  feet  in  damp 
places  under  wood,  more  rarely  under  stones.  It  is  the  most  common  of  all 
the  Indian  ThelyphonL  I  have  examined  about  forty  specimens  of  all  sizes 
fropi  20  to  50  mm.,  and  all  exactly  agree  in  structure. 

It  seems  very  improbable  (judging  from  the  localities  recorded  by  Mr. 
Butler)  that  there  should  be  no  specimens  of  this  species  in  the  British 
Museum,  but  I  am  not  certain  whether  Mr.  Butler  refers  to  it  under  T. 
rufiinantts  or  proscorpio.  He  must  have  thought  it  not  worth  while  reading 
my  description  and  comparing  my  figure  of  T.  AjBsamennty  or  else  he  could 
not  have  referred  it  to  the  present  species. 

The  original  name  T,  proscorpio  of  Lattreille  (Qteti.  Crust,  et  Insect., 
1806,  p.  130)  was,  strictly  speaking,  proposed  for  Linn6's  Phalanjiiim 
caudatum.  In  spite  of  the  numerous  references  to  figures  in  various  old 
books,  it  is  entirely  impossible  to  trace  the  species  which  Latreille  had  in  view. 
The  name  would  have  had  to  be  entirely  ignored,  but  for  its  timely  rescue  by 
Koch  who  figures  a  Javanese  species  under  Latreille's  name,  giving  the 
same  synonyms,  (Arachniden,  Vol  X,  p.  26,  pi.  333,  fig  771).  Judging 
from  mere  figures,  we  are,  I  think,  justified  to  regard  the  species, 
delineated  by  Koch,  as  different  from  Lucas'  Th,  caudatus  (to  which  I 
shall  refer  further  on).  Koch's  proscorpio  would  appear  to  have  the  joints  of 
the  cheliceres  shorter  and  thicker,  the  fifbh  much  stronger  than  the  fourth, 
(while  the  reverse  is  observed  in  Lucas'  figure),  the  centre  of  the  anterior 
upper  abdominal  joints  keeled,  the  first,  lower  abdominal  joint  very  large 
and  with  a  longitudinal  groove.  I  hardly  think  that  Lucas  could  have  over- 
looked the  last  character,  when  describing  the  first  lower  abdominal  joint ; 
and  besides  that  in  his  species  he  particularly  refers  to  a  separate  small 
spine  preceding  the  great  spinal  process  on  the  fourth  joint  of  the  cheliceres ; 
it  is  indicated  in  his  figure,  but  not  a  trace  of  it  is  to  be  seen  in  Koch's 
figure.  For  these  reasons,  it  seems  to  me  clear  that  we  have  to  consider 
Lattreille's  re-established  Th.  proscorpio  as  distinct  from  Linux's  re-estO' 
hlished  T.  caudatus. 

Butler  also  doubtfully  refers  Lucas'  T.  angiistus  to  his  compound  mix« 
ture  of  Th.  proscorpio^  but  with  still  less  reason,  as  I  shall  presently  shew. 

2.    Theltphoiojs  Assamensis,  Stol.  PI.  XII.  Fig.  2. 

T.  Asmmefnsis,  Joum.  A.  S.  B.  Vol.  xxxviii,  Pt.  II,  1869,  p.  206,  pi.  xix,  iSg.  1. 
The  whole  upper  surface  granular  ;  the  length  of  the  five  terminal  joints 
of  the  cheliceres  fully  equals  the  first  nine  abdominal  segments  ;  the  last  foot  is 
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longer  than  the  eephalothorax  and  abdomen  together;  second  joint  of 
cheliceres  toith  five  subequal  spines,  four  being  on  the  inner ^  one  somewhat 
more  distant  on  the  upper  anterior  edge  ;  third  joint  with  a  single  strong 
spine  on  the  lower  median  edge,  it  is  longer  and  slenderer  than  ike  fourth  joints 
whose  anterior  process  is  long,  subcylindrical,  smooth  posteriorly^  denticulate 
on  the  anterO'interior  edge ;  a  sharp  dentictUate  ridge  connects  the  central 
with  each  group  of  lateral  eyes  ;  first  lower  dbdmninal  segment  depressed^ 
particularly  in  the  middle,  with  the  posterior  edge  convexly  produced. 

Hah, — Assam  and  Sikkim.  The  species  is  much  rarer  than  the  prerioiis. 

It  will  be  seen  from  this  abbreviated  characteristic  that  the  species  is 
yerj  closely  allied  to  the  previous,  hut  after  having  examined  several  speci- 
mens of  each,  exactly  agreeing  with  each  other,  I  think  they  must  be  looked 
upon  as  two  distinct  species.  I  have  already  given  a  detailed  description  of 
the  present  one. 

In  size  and  coloration  it  almost  exactly  agrees  with  T,  scabrinns,  but 
is  slightly  more  depressed,  the  cheliceres  are  somewhat  more  slender  and 
longer.  The  spines  on  the  second  joint  are  subequal,  four  on  the  inner 
edge,  and  one  distant  one  on  the  upper  edge ;  the  form  of  -the  third  joint 
and  the  process  on  the  fourth  differ  essentially,  as  may  be  readily  seen  bj 
a  comparison  of  the  enlarged  figures  of  the  respective  cheliceres.  The  feet  are 
also  proportionately  longer  than  in  T.  scahrinu^ ;  the  eight  tarsal  joints  oa 
the  first  pair  equal  in  length  their  preceding  metatarsus.  Internally  along 
each  group  of  lateral  eyes  are  two  imperfect  ridges  of  granules  somewhat 
parallel  to  the  central  cephalic  groove. 

As  regards  general  form  and  proportional  size  of  the  joints  of  the 
cheliceres  T,  Assamensis  is  also  closely  allied  to  T,  caudatus,  as  emended  by 
Lucas,  but  the  denticles  on  the  second  joint  are  very  different. 

Butler  (loc.  cit.  p.  202)  considers  T,  Assamensis  as  the  adult  of  T. 
rufl/manus  of  Lucas.  Ii  such  identifications  were  admitted,  we  might  better 
give  up  the  idea  of  distinguishing  at  all  species  of  Thelyphoni  ;  a  super ficial 
comparison  of  the  respective  figures  will  shew  that  the  cheliceres  and  limbs 
of  T.  Assamensis  are  proportionally  very  much  longer,  than  could  possibly 
be  attributed  to  a  change  in  age.  Lucas  particularly  refers  to  the  shortness 
of  the  cheliceres*  in  his  description  of  T,  rufimanus,  their  third  joint  is 
said  to  have  no  spines  whatever ;  the  first  lower  abdominal  segment  is  stated 
to  be  very  large.  Besides  that  it  i^pears  to  me,  judging  firom  the  figure,  that 
there  is  in  Lucas'  species  no  sharp  ridge  between  the  central  eyes. 

3.    THELTPHOinrs  (conf)  angusttjs,  Lucas.  PI.  XII.  Fig.  3. 

P  T.  cmgtLstus,  Lncafi,  Gnerin's  Mag.  de  Zool.  for  1835,  pi.  10,  fig.  3^ 
Cephalothorax  and  abdomen  long  and  slender,  finely  granular  above  ;  che- 
liceres in  young  almost  entirely  smooth,  in  old  specimens  with  the  exception  of 

*  They  are  much  shorter  than  the  abdomen. 
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the  second  joint  mostly  smooth,  the  length  of  the  five  terminal  joints  is  about 
equal  to  that  of  the  first  six  abdominal  segments,  which  is  slightly  more  than 
the  length  of  the  cephalothoraa  ;  the  length  of  one  of  the  last  feet,  or  that  of 
the  caudal  seta,  is  considerably  less  than  that  of  the  cephalothorax  and 
abdomen  together;  cephalic  portion  of  thorax  at  the  sides  between  the  central 
and  lateral  eyes  rounded  ;  second  joint  of  cheliceres  with  five  denticles,  of 
which  the  two  uppermost  are  subequal  cmd  larger  them  the  three  others ;  third 
joint  not  longer  than  thefowrth,  with  a  denticle  on  both  the  upper  and  lower 
inner  edges  ;  first  lower  abdominal  segment  depressed,  with  the  posterior  central 
edge  somewhat  narrowly  produced. 

Hab, — Penang,  Moulmein,  and  Pankabari  (Sikkim). 

I  have  six  specimens  for  examination,  two  from  each  locality  ;  they  all 
agree  in  the  above  characters,  and  appear  to  me  to  be  referable  to  Lucas's 
species. 

The  slendemess  of  the  body  and  the  shortness  of  the  cheliceres  are  yery 
striking  distinctions  as  compared  with  the  two  preceding  species.  The 
cephalothorax  is  only  about  half  the  total  length  of  the  abdomen,  with  the 
anterior  end  somewhat  narrowly  rounded,  convex  above,  the  cephalic  portion 
being  more  distinctly,  though  still  very  finely,  granular  than  the  thoracic 
one  ;  the  median  ocular  tubercle  is  low,  rounded,  smooth  ;  the  central  eyes 
small,  black ;  the  sides  between  them  and  the  lateral  amber-coloured  eyes 
rounded,  with  a  slight  longitudinal  elevation  above  the  latter.  The  cephaUo 
groove  is  distinct,  beginning  a  short  distance  behind  the  ocular  tubercle.  The 
central  thoracic  impression  is  rather  large,  with  a  very  fine  groove  passing 
through  it ;  lateral  impressions  rather  indistinct.  Prostemum  on  the  face 
obtusely  keeled  with  a  short  anterior  broad  point ;  sternum  ovately  subtrian- 
gular,  smooth,  anteriorly  subtruncate. 

The  first  nine  abdominal  shields  are  on  the  upper  side  very  finely 
granulated,  with  slightly  raised  lateral  and  posterior  edges. .  The  muscular 
rounded  pits  are  well  marked  from  the  second  to  the  eight  segment.  The 
lateral  kin  is  densely  and  very  finely  punctated  and  scrobiculate.  The  first 
segment  has  the  middle  of  the  posterior  edge  narrowly  produced,  and  its 
length  laterally  is  equal  to  that  of  the  two  succeeding  ones,  all  three  are 
broadly  laterally  punctated,  smooth  in  the  middle,  while  the  other  segments 
are  mostly  smooth,  with  only  a  few  fine  scattered  dots. 

The  caudal  seta  is  always  shorter  than  the  total  body  ;  it  is  distinctly 
hairy  in  young  specimens,  but  the  hairs  easily  wear  off  in  adults. 

The  cheliceres  are  almost  quite  smooth  in  young  specimens,while  in  adults 
the  second  joint  is  on  the  upper  side  densely  punctated,  the  other  joints  are 
very  sparingly  covered  with  hair,  these  becoming,  however,  more  numerous 
towards  the  tips.  The  first  joint  is  flattened,  with  two  anterior  diverging  pro- 
cesses, each  terminated  by  a  short  spine,  which  has  the  appearance  as  if  it  had 
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been  set  into  the  abbreviated  end  of  the  procesg.  The  remaining  five 
joints  are  in  form,  relative  size  and  denticulations,  exactly  like  those  of  Tk. 
scabrinu^  on  a  small  scale,  with  the  single  exception  that,  as  already  obserr- 
ed,  they  are  mostly  smooth.  The  eight  tarsi  of  the  first  attenuated  pair  of 
feet  are  considerably  shorter  than  the  preceding  metatarsus.  The  remam- 
ing  feet  have  the  femoral  joints  depressed  and  finely  granular  above. 

Colour  of  adult,  above,  blackish  brown,  somewhat  less  pure  on  the  abdo- 
men and  with  the  three  terminal  joints  of  the  cheliceres  reddish  brown,  coxal 
and  femoral  joints  of  all  feet  olivaceous  brown,  remaining  joints  bright  red ; 
lower  side  entirely  reddish  brown,  only  the  second  and  third  joints  of  the 
cheliceres,  the  points  or  denticles  of  all  the  other  joints,  the  prostemum,  the 
femora,  the  external  margins  of  the  abdominal  segments,  including  near- 
ly the  whole  of  the  four  terminal  ones,  are  blackish  ;  the  shades  of  brown, 
however,  slightly  differ :  the  last  joint  of  the  cheliceres  being  rather  bright 
red,  the  first  pair  of  feet  reddish  brown,  the  coxae  and  sternum  yellowish 
brown  and  the  abdomen  chesnut  brown ;  the  seta  is  reddish  brown. 

Younger  specimens  have  all  the  upper  dark  brown  as  well  as  the  lower 
reddish  coloration  paler,  but  the  ends  of  the  cheliceres  are  bright  red  and 
the  feet  and  caudal  seta  yellowish  red.  In  the  four  specimens  from  Sikkim 
and  Fenang  the  femoral  joints  of  the  first  pair  of  feet  are  dark,  in  the  two 
specimens  from  Moidmein  the  whole  of  these  feet  are  reddish  brown. 
The  largest  specimen  from  Sikkim  measures  : — 

Total  length  (oxolading  the  seta), • 81         m.m. 

Length  of  five  terminal  joints  of  ohelicereSi .,. 11         „    ,f 

„  cephalothorazy «....     10         „    „ 

„  abdomen, , 20         „    „ 

„  first  pair  of  feet  (excluding  the  coxa),..... 26         „    „ 

„  second,  .••. •..••••      16*5      „    ,» 

„  third, 175      „    „ 

„  fourth, 25*5      „    », 

„  caudal  seta, 26*5      „    a 

A  comparison  of  my  figures  and  description  of  the  present  species  with 
those  of  Lucas  (loc.  cit.)  will  show,  that  the  form  of  the  body,  the  propor- 
tions of  the  difierent  joints  and  the  coloration  agree  as  closely  as  could  he 
expected,  so  much  so'  that  I  can  scarcely  doubt  the  identity  of  the  two. 
There  is  only  one  point  in  Lucas'  description  which,  although  in  itself  ap- 
parently of  no  very  great  importance,  is  contradictory  to  what  can  be  observed 
in  my  specimens.  Lucas  says  that  the  third  joint  of  the  cheliceres  is  smooth 
on  the  upper  inner  edge,  and  provided  with  a  spine  only  on  the  lower  edge, 
while  in  all  my  specimens  there  is  a  distinct  though  very  small  spine  on  the 
upper  edge  and  a  somewhat  larger  one  on  the  lower.  As  Lucas'  type  is  in 
the  Paris  Museum,  it  will  be  comparatively  easy  to  settle  this  point  by  a 
re-examination  of  the  specimen. 
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4.    THELTPHOisnrs  fobmosub,  Butler.    PI.  XII.  Fig.  4. 

Ann.  and  Mag.  nat.  hist.  1872,  vol.  x,  p.  203,  pi.  xiii,  fig.  4. 
Upper  side  of  body  finely  granular ^  of  cheliceres  nearly  smooth,  length 
of  the  five  terminal  joints  of  cheliceres  very  nearly  equalling  that  of  the 
first  nine  abdominal  segments  ;  second  joint  of  cheliceres  on  the  upper  ante- 
rior edge  with  six  very  small  denticles,  of  which  only  the  two  middle  ones  are 
pointed,  fourth  and  fifth  joi/nts  more  swollen  than  the  two  preceding  ones  ; 
edge  between  the  central  and  lateral  eyes  swollen,  rounded,  not  carinated  ; 
length  of  one  of  the  last  feet  almost  exactly  equals  the  cephalothorax  and  the 
abdomen ;  first  lower  abdominal  segment  very  large,  with  the  median 
posterior  edge  produced,  but  still  truncated,  and  depressed, 

Hab, — Moulmein,  (in  the  Martaban  province) . 

The  cephalothorax  is  comparatively  small,  its  length  being  only  slight- 
ly more  than  half  that  of  the  abdomen ;  it  is  convex,  anteriorly  somewhat  nar- 
rowly rounded,  with  the  cephalic  portion  behind  the  ocular  tubercle  trans- 
versely rugose,  ^ther  on  rugosely  granular,  the  granulation  being  considerably 
stronger  than  on  the  thoracic  portion.  Ocular  tubercle  and  central  eyes 
small,  black.  Cephalic  groove  with  slightly  raised  margins.  Edges  begin- 
ning a  short  distance  behind  the  central  eyes  and  extending  to  the  laterals 
broadly  rounded  and  swollen.  Median  and  lateral  thoracic  grooves  and 
impressions  narrow,  but  distinct  and  shining  smooth.  Frostemum  narrow ^ 
subcarinate ;  the  sternum  rather  elongately  trigonal,  anteriorly  obtusely 
rounded,  with  the  sides  posteriorly  sloping. 

The  first  nine  upper  abdominal  segments  very  finely  granular,  with 
crenulated  posterior  margins  ;  the  muscular  rounded  pits  are  distinct  on  the 
first  eight  segments,  the  three  last  narrow  segments  are  smooth.  -  Sides 
punctured,  and  with  small  scattered  elongated  tubercles,  of  which  a  median 
row  slightly  exceeds  the  others  in  size.  On  the  lower  side  the  two  first 
segments  are  strongly  rugose  at  the  sides,  the  others  only  punctated,  the 
median  portions  being  smooth,  except  on  the  narrow  second  and  third  segments 
on  which  the  punctuation  extend  almost  to  the  centre.  The  first  segment  is 
largest,  with  the  posterior  part  centrally  produced,  but  with  the  edge  truncate. 
The  first  pair  of  feet  is  entirely  smooth,  the  second  and  third  have  the  femoral 
joints,  and  the  last  all  the  joints,  scrobiculately  punctated,  the  punctuation 
extending  even  to  the  hinder  sides  of  the  cox®. 

The  cheliceres  are  sparely  hairy,  except  on  the  inner  sides  and  near  the 
tip.  Each  first  joint  has  anteriorly  a  strong  sharply  pointed  process. 
The  second  joint  has  on  the  upper  margin  six  denticles,  four  being  on  the  inner 
edge, — the  two  lower  obtuse,  the  two  upper  pointed  and  longer, — ^the  fifth  and 
sixth  are  on  the  anterior  edge,  both  very  small  and  indistinct,  the  last  is 
distant  from  the  rest ;  the  anterior  half  of  the  joint  is  transversely  rugose  ; 
the  lower  anterior  edge  has  two  subequal  very  small  denticles.     The  third 
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joint  is  sleDder,  slightly  longer  than  the  second,  with  numerous  sharp  gra- 
nules on  the  upper  rounded  inner  edge,  and  one  strong  spine  in  the  middle 
of  the  lower  edge.  The  fourth  joint  is  not  longer  but  considerably  thicka 
than  the  third,  with  a  long,  inner,  rather  equally  slender,  smooth,  anterior 
process,  with  its  termination  shortly  bifid  and  internally  provided  with  a 
compressed  tubercle.  The  fifth  joint  is  equal  in  length  to  the  preceding,  but 
n^in  more  inflated,  with  a  short  and  broad  anterior  process,  sharply  serrated 
on  both  edges.  The  sixth  joint  is  moderately  curved,  externally  grooved 
and  with  the  upper  and  lower  edges  finely  serrated,  and  internally  pilose. 

The  length  of  the  eight  tarsi  of  the  first  pair  of  feet  is  less  than  that 
of  the  metatarsus.  The  femora  of  the  other  feet  are  moderately  thickened 
and  depressed. 

Colours.  Above, — cheliceres  and  cephalic  thorax  brilliantly  shining 
blackish  brown,  remainder  of  cephalothorax  and  abdomen  dull  black- 
ish ;  maxillee  with  the  exception  of  their  tips  and  all  feet  bright  reddish 
chesnut ;  caudal  seta  somewhat  deeper  red  ;  sides  of  abdomen  fdlvous  brown. 
Below, — cheliceres  on  the  first  joint  dark  brown,  remaining  joint  blackish 
brown,  sternum,  coxae  and  feet  reddish  chesnut,  abdomen  darker  chesnut. 

I  have  some  years  ago  collected  this  species  near  Moulmein,  wherefrom 
Butler's  type  was  received.  If  the  second  joint  of  the  cheliceres  of  the  type 
specimen  has  no  indication  of  any  other  but  two  denticles,  the  occurrence 
must  be  looked  upon  as  an  accidental  variation.  The  form  of  the  body 
and  of  the  cheliceres  is  so  characteristic,  that  the  species  cannot  be  easily 
mistaken  with  any  other.  The  following  are  the  dimensions  of  an  apparently 
full  grown  specimen  :— 

Total  length  of  cephalofchoraz  and  abdomen,  26      m.  m. 

Lengthof  the  first  terminal  five  joints  of  ohelioeree,  13.5  ,i  «• 

„      „  cephalothorax, • 9.     „  „ 

ff      y,  abdomen,  ....i.i ....• 16.6  y,  „ 

„      „  first  pair  of  legs  (without  00X89), ^.  , 28.5  ,,  „ 

„      „  second, 15.5  ,,  „ 

„       „  third, 16-5  »  »i 

„       „  fonrth, 24.5  „  „ 

„      „  caudal  eeta^ , 19.     „  „ 

5.    Theltphonus  htdicus,  n.  sp.  PI.  XII.  Fig.  5. 

An  TheL  cavdatus  anctomm  ! 
Upper  side  very  finely  granular ;  the  first  nine  abdominal  segments ^ 
centrally,  wUh  a  partial,  very  fine  carina  ;  cheliceres  mostly  smooth,  except  on 
the  second  and  third  joints  which  are  densely  punctated  ;  the  length  of  the 
five  terminal  joints  of  the  cheliceres  equals  that  of  the  first  seven  or  seven 
and  a  half  abdaminal  segments ;  the  length  of  one  of  the  last  pair  of  feet  is 
very  nearly  equal  to  that  of  the  cephalothorax  and  abdomen  taken  together; 
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a  short  sharp  edge  in  front  of  the  lateral  eyeSy  not  continuing  to  the  central 
eges  ;  second  joint  of  cheliceres  with  six  small,  subequal  denticles,  third  not 
longer  than  the  fourth,  toith  a  little  spine  above  and  below  ;  first  lower  abdo^ 
minal  segment  very  large,  convex,  centrally  grooved. 

Hob. — South  India,  Western  Bengal,  and  the  Malay  Peninsula. 

The  eephalothorax  is  rather  ohtusely  rounded,  with  the  perpendicular 
front  side  perfectly  smooth  ;  the  ocular  tubercle  is  also  smooth  and  very 
high,  the  circumference  round  each  black  central  eye  being  depressed.  From 
the  ocular  tubercle  passes  in  a  curve  a  rounded  edge  below  the  central  eye, 
and  afber  a  short  distance  from  this  one  joins  a  thin,  but  sharp  and  finely 
serrated,  ridge  which  continues  to  the  lateral  eyes  ;  the  latter  are  pale 
amber  yellow.  The  upper  side  of  the  cephalic  thorax  is  flattened,  -  indis- 
tinctly granularly  rugose,  with  a  rather  small  central  groove.  The  thoracic 
portion  is  very  finely  granular  and  most  minutely  punctated,  with  the  cen- 
tral depressions  distinct,  but  the  lateral  ones  ill-defined.  The  abdomen  is 
one  sixth  broader  than  the  thorax,  very  finely  granular,  with  a  fine  central 
carina,  scarcely  traceable  on  the  fourth  and  fifth  segments  ;  all  have  a  poste-^ 
rior  submarginal  row  of  very  minute  granules  ;  the  last  three  narrow  segments 
are  smooth.  The  first  segment  on  the  lower  side  is  very  large,  smooth, 
centrally  grooved,  with  the  posterior  edge  somewhat  produced  and  broadly 
truncate.  All  the  other  segments  are  finely  rugose  ;  the  second  and  third 
being  very  narrow. 

All  the  joints  of  the  cheliceres  are  internally  distinctly  pilose. 
The  first  joint  is  sparingly  punctated  ;  on  the  median  anterior  part 
it  is  transversely  rugose,  terminating  with  a  sigmoid,  pointed  process. 
The  second  joint  has  an  anterior  rounded  shovel-like  edge  provided  with  six 
subequal  denticles,  of  which  the  two  outermost  are  more  distant  from  the 
other  four  than  these  among  themselves  ;  on  the  lower  edge  there  are  two 
unequal  denticles.  The  third  joint  is  short,  with  a  small  denticle  at  the 
inner  upper  end  and  a  larger  one  on  the  middle  of  the  lower  inner  edge. 
Both  the  second  and  third  joints  are  densely  punctated  above  and  outward- 
ly, and  granular  below  ;  the  following  are  mostly  smooth.  The  fourth  joint 
is  slightly  thicker  than  the  third,  with  a  long,  pointed,  anteriorly  and  pos- 
teriorly serrated  process ;  it  has  no  spine  on  the  lower  side.  The  fifth  joint  is 
again  somewhat  more  inflated  with  a  short,  broad,  depressed  process,  sharply 
serrated  on  both  sides  ;  on  the  front  margin  of  the  lower  side  there  is  a  minute 
denticle.  The  sixth  joint  is  slender,  considerably  longer  than  the  process  op- 
posite to  it ;  the  upper  and  lower  inner  edges  are,  as  usually,  finely  serrated, 
and  near  the  tip  there  is  on  the  upper  edge  a  conspicuously  enlarged 
tubercle. 

The  tarsi  on  one  of  the  first  pair  of  feet  are  shorter  than  the  preceding 
'  metatarsus.    The  femoral  joints  of  the  other  feet  are  compressed,  granular 
18 
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above,  smooth  below ;  the  last  foot  is  very  little  shorter  than  the  whole  body, 
and  the  caudal  seta  fully  equals  i^  length  the  latter,  it  is  multi-articulate 
and  densely  pilose. 

Upper  side  of  cephalothorax  and  abdomen  dull  brownish  black ;  che- 
liceres  shining  deep  chesnut,  feet  and  seta  bright  chesnut.  Lower  side, — 
cheliceres  same  as  above,  feet,  sternum  and  first  abdominal  shield  bright 
chesnut,  rest  of  abdomen  deeper  chesnut. 

Total  length  of  cephalothorax  and  abdomen, 35.6  m.  m. 

Length  of  the  five  last  joints  of  oheliceres, •...  17.3  „  „ 

,f      „  cephalothorax, 12.1  ,y  „ 

„       „  abdomen,      22.  „  ,, 

ft      „  first  pair  of  feet  (with  coxse),  » 38  »,  „ 

„       „  second,    22.  „  „ 

„      „  third, 24.  „  „ 

„       „  fourth, 83.  „  „ 

„      „  candal  setaf * 36.  „  ^ 

The  preceding  description  and  the  figures  refer  to  a  South  Indian  spe- 
cimen which  I  had  received  from  Major  Beddome. 

Another  specimen  was  collected  by  Mr.  Ball  near  Sirguja  in  Western 
Bengal.  It  agrees  with  the  former  in  every  particidar,  except  that  the  den- 
ticles on  the  second  joint  of  cheliceres  are  somewhat  stronger,  and  that  the 
fourth  and  fifth  joints  are  not  so  much  inflated,  both  being  only  slightly 
thicker  than  the  third. 

Several  other  specimens  were  obtained  by  Mr.  Wood-Mason's  collector 
at  Jahore,  at  the  extreme  south  end  of  the  Malay  Peninsula.  These  also 
agree  in  every  point  of  structure,  the  proportions  of  the  body,  Ac,  with  the 
type  form,  but  the  first,  second,  third  and  fourth  joints  of  the  cheliceres  are 
more  densely  punctated,  while  the  tumidity  of  the  fifth  is  intermediate 
between  the  South  Indian  and  the  Bengal  specimen.  The  six  denticles  on 
the  second  joint  of  the  cheliceres  are  well  developed,  and  the  process  on  the 
fourth  is  a  shade  broader  than  in  either  of  the  two  Indian  specimens. 

Judging  from  the  references  to  the  two  localities  Madras  and  Bengal, 
it  would  seem  probable  that  the  present  species  had  been  alluded  to  by  Mr. 
Butler  imder  the  name  Th.  caudatus,  though  the  remark  referring  to  the 
broad  body  and  depressed  abdomen  would  rather  apply  to  the  next  species. 

But  here  the  question  arises  what  is  ThelyphoniM  caiLdatus  =  Phalan^ium 
eaudatum  of  Linnaeus  ?  Mr.  Butler  (loc.  cit.)  gives  among  others  as  the  refer- 
ence of  T.  caudatus  Linn^'s  Syst.,  and  Fabricius'  Ent.  Syst.  If  anybody  will 
look  through  these  references,  he  will,  I  think,  find  very  Httle  satisfaction  ib 
the  definition  of  T,  caudatus. 

As  habitat  of  the  species,  Mr.  Butler  gives  Ceylon,  Madras,  Bengal 
and  Tenasserim,  and  says   that  it  is  a  broad,  well  marked  form,  having 
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six  teeth  on  the  second  jomt  of  cheliceres  and  a  very  depressed*  abdomen, 
and  that  it  has  been  confounded  with  two,  if  not  three,  other  species ! 
Now  1  confess  after  having  carefully  looked  over  the  references  alluded  to 
and  Mr.  Butler's  notice,  I  have  not  succeeded  in  tracing  Linne's  T.  caudatuSy 
nor  will,  I  think,  anybody  else  do  so ;  and  if  the  species  has  been  con- 
founded by  older  writers,  as  no  doubt  it  was,  Mr.  Butler  has  only  added  his 
share  to  that  confusion. 

Let  us  see  whether  and  how  far  we  might  be  justified  to  adopt  the 
name  T.  eaudattts, 

Linne  named  a  species  in  '  Syst.  nature  619,  n.  2'  Phalan^um  eaudch' 
turn,  which  he  characterises  as  ^  ohelis  ramosisy  ano  setiferoj  In  Museum 
Lud.  Keg.,  1764,  p.  426,  the  celebrated  author  describes  the  same  species  in 
detail  and  gives  '  habitat  in  Java,*  quoting  at  the  same  time  Seba's  figures 
7  and  8  on  pi.  70  of -his  Thesaurus.  To  determine  anything  according  to 
Seba's  figures  is  an  altogether  hopeless  case,  but  we  know  that  Linnets  de- 
scription of  Ph,  caudatum  was  drawn  up  after  a  Javanese  specimen,  and  we 
must,  therefore,  look  to  Java  for  Linne's  Ph.  caudatum.  When  we  see 
through  our  literature  we  find,  I  think,  only  two  descriptions  and  figures, 
which  can  bear  out  any  comparison  with  Linn6's  type,  and  these  are  Lucas' 
Th,  caudatus  ex  Java,  and  Koch's  Th,  proscorpio  ex  India  orientali  et  Java. 

In  reading  carefully  over  Liim6's   description,   I   think,   the  passages 

corpus ferrugineum, chel® articulis  5  constructae j8   (i.  e, 

articulus  tertius)    subrotundus,  inermis,...  y  {L  e,  art.  quartus)  subrotun- 

dus are  decidedly  more  in  favour  of  Lucas's  than  of  Koch's  figure.     If 

we,  therefore,  wish  to  retain  Linno's  name  we  can  reasonably,  I  believe, 
only  adopt  it  in  the  form  in  which  it  had  been  introduced  into  science  by 
Lucas  in  his  Monograph  of  the  genus  in  Guerin's  Mag.  de  Zoologie  for  1835. 
Any  other  meaning,  which  we  force  upon  Linne' s  name,  is  more  arbitrary  than 
this,  still  I  do  not  wish  to  leave  altogether  the  references  of  previous  authors 
to  this  name  without  notice. 

I  have  already  (p.  133)  stated  the  reasons,  which  appear  to  me  to  indi- 
cate that  Koch's  reinstated  Th.  proscorpio  of  Lattreile  is  distinct  from  Lu- 
cas' Th.  caudatiis  of  Linn6. 

Fabricius  copied  Linn6.  In  Syst.  entomologiea,  1775,  p.  441,  he  only 
added  '  habitat  in  India  orientali,'  and  I  do  not  think  it  improbable,  that 
several  specimens  of  Thelyphoni  had  been  sent  by  the  French  and  German 
Missionaries  from  South  India  to  European  Museums. 

Pallas'  two  figures  most  probably  refer  to  Th.  scahrinus.  He  also  had 
Indian  specimens. 

Lattreille,  both  in  his  Hist.  nat.  des  Crust.,  p.  130,  pi.  Ix,  fig.  4,  and 
in  his  Gen.  Crust.,  p.  130,  evidently  confounded  various  species  from  differ- 
*  Linn^  says :  abdomen  ovato-oblongimiy  sapra  et  sabtus  gibbom. 
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ent  parts  of  the  world  under  one  name.     He  does  not  give  any  descriptions. 

The  figure  in  Guerin's  Kegne  animale  would,  if  correct,  represent  a 
species  distinct  &om  Th.  Antillanus,  Koch,  as  already  (p.  128)  observed. 

Douges  and  M.  Edwards'  figure  in  their  edition  of  the  Begne  animale 
most  likely  represents  Koch's  T.  proscorpio. 

I  do  not  think  it  would  be  profitable  to  go  ftirther  with  this  review, 
even  if  I  had  all  the  old  books  at  hand.  I  have  looked  over  many  of  these 
historical  figures  and  descriptions,  and  if  anybody  wishes  to  study  the  history 
of  the  genus,  he  might  do  the  same,  but  if  he  wishes  to  determine  his  speeieSy 
he  will  find  it  much  more  profitable,  to  ignore  every  reference  written 
prior  to  1835,  the  date  of  Lucas'  Monograph  of  the  genus. 

6.     Theltphofus  Beddomei,  n.  sp.  PI.  XII.  Pig.  6. 

Upper  side  of  body  granular ,  of  cheliceres  sparely  punctated  ;  length 
of  the  fve  terminal  joints  of  cheliceres  equal  to  the  first  eight  abdominal 
segments^  these  have  on  the  upper  side  a  median  thin  ridge  ;  second  joint  of 
cheliceres  with  seven  denticles  on  the  upper  edge  ;  third  joint  on  upper  side 
shorter  than  the  fourth,  above  and  below  with  a  spine  ;  the  length  of  one  of 
the  last  limbs  very  nearly  equals  the  total  length  of  the  body  ;  a  very  fine  short 
ridge  in  front  of  the  lateral  eyes  ;  first  lower  abdominal  segment  enlarged^ 
along  the  middle  indistinctly  grooved,  with  the  posterior  edge  centrally  much 
produced  and  rounded, 

Sab, — Annamally  mountains,  South  India. 

The  .cephalothorax  is  much  higher  anteriorly  than  posteriorly,  rounded 
in  front,  with  the  ocular  tuberclo  prominent,  smooth,  its  posterior  portion 
being  separated  by  a  fine  incomplete  transverse  groove  from  the  intra-ocular 
one  ;  central  eyes  of  moderate  size,  dull  yellowish ;  lateral  eyes  amber  colour^ 
ed,  with  a  short,  very  thin  and  finely  serrated  ridge  in  front  of  them,  dis- 
appearing already  at  the  middle  of  the  distance  between  the  lateral  and 
central  eyes.  Cephalic  thorax  granularly  rugose,  shining  ;  thoracic  portion 
conspicuously  broader,  more  finely  granular,  duU.  Cephalic  groove  deep, 
median  thoracic  and  postocular  pits  and  lateral  groove  well  developed, 
smoothish,  shining.  Sternum  elongately  semi-elliptical.  Abdomen  rather 
broadly  ovate  and  depressed,  above  granular,  with  very  slightly  raised  pos- 
terior and  lateral  margins,  the  first  eight  segments  with  a  central  lon^tudi- 
nal  fine  ridge.  Sides  granularly  scaly.  Lower  surface  almost  smooth,  with 
spare  fine  pits  ;  first  segment  much  larger  than  any  of  the  others,  depressed- 
ly  convex,  longitudinally  indistinctly  grooved,  and  with  the  central  poste- 
rior edge  considerably  and  rather  narrowly  and  roundly  produced. 

Pirst  joint  of  cheliceres  with  the  usual  anterior  process,  provided 
with  a  rapidly  attenuated  sharp  point.  Second  joint  on  the  upper  edge  with 
seven  denticles,  of  which  the  outermost  is  the  smallest  and  the  median  on 
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the  inner  anterior  comer  the  largest ;  below  with  two  subequal  denticles. 
Third  joint  with  a  distinct  denticle  on  the  upper  and  a  slightly  larger  one 
on  the  lower  side,  the  latter  is  accompanied  by  a  minute  sharp  granule.  These 
two  joints  are  above  and  below  rather  densely  punctated.  The  fourth  joint 
is  more  swollen  and  larger  than  the  third,  with  a  depressed,  anteriorly  and 
posteriorly  sharply  serrated  process,  and  a  little  spine  on  the  median  ante- 
rior lower  edge.  Fifth  joint  somewhat  thinner  than  the  previous,  with  a 
quite  similar  process  than  on  the  preceding  joint,  but  slightly  shorter,  and 
also  with  a  denticle  on  the  lower  side.  Sixth  joint,  or  movable  claw,  long, 
with  the  upper  and  lower  inner  edges  serrated. 

Tarsi  of  first  pair  of  feet  slighly  shorter  than  the  preceding  metatar- 
sus. All  other  feet  with  compressed,  and  on  the  upper  side  finely  granular, 
femoral  joints.  Caudal  seta  slender,  with  rather  elongated,  hairy  joints  ;  its 
length  equals  that  of  the  whole  body. 

Body  including  the  seta,  above,  dark  brown,  on  the  cheliceres  and  on  the 
cephalic  portion  of  the  thorax  shining  blackish  brown ;  feet  chesnut ;  lower 
side,  deepest  brown  on  the  cheliceres  and  on  the  posterior  end  of  the  abdomen, 
dark  brown  on  the  first  joint  of  cheliceres  and  on  the  anterior  part  of  the 
abdomen,  and  lighter  brown  on  the  coxee  of  the  feet  and  on  the  sternum. 

Total  length, 40.5  m.  m. 

Length  of  the  five  terminal  joints  of  cheliceres, 19      „     „ 

9>      „  cephalothoraz,    .•• 14.5    „     „ 

„      „  abdomen,     ....••.. ••.......; 25.      „     „ 

„       „  first  pair  of  feet, 42.5    „     „ 

„       „  second,    „    23.2    .,     „ 

„       „  third,       „ 25.5    „     „ 

„      „  fourth,     „    , 28.      „     „ 

„      „  candal  seta, 89.5    „     „ 

The  number  and  distribution  of  the  denticles  on  the  second  joint  of  the 
cheliceres,  the  broad  abdomen,  the  form  of  the  first  lower  abdominal  seg- 
ment, and  the  slightly  longer  limbs  distinguish  the  present  species  from  the 
previous. 

Explanation  of  plate  XII. 
Fig.  1.     Thelyph.  scahrinus^  n.  sp.,  p.  130 ;  la,  right  chelioer,  enlarged  twice  the 
sat.  size ;  lb,  four  anterior  lower  abdominal  segments. 

Fig.  2.  Thelyph,  Assamensis,  Stol.,  p.  133,  right  chelicer,  enlarged  twice  the 
nat.  size ;  2a,  four  anterior  lower  abdominal  segments. 

Fig.  3.  Thelyph.  (conf.)  angustus,  Lucas,  p.  134 ;  3a,  lefl  chelioer  enlarged  three 
times  the  nat.  size ;  3b,  four  anterior  lower  abdominal  segments,  enlarged  twioe  the 
nat.  size. 

Fig.  4,  Thelyph.  formosus,  Butler,  p.  137 ;  4a,  right  chelioer,  and  4b,  first  four 
lower  abdominal  segments,  both  enlarged  twice  the  nat.  size. 

Fig.  5.  Thelyph.  indicust  n.  sp.,  p.  138 ;  6a,  right  chelioer,  in  twice  the  nat.  size ; 
6b,  four  first  lower  abdominal  segments. 

Fig.  6.  Thelyph.  Beddomei,  n.  sp.,  p.  142 ;  6a,  left  chelioer^  in  twice  the  natural 
size ;  6b,  four  first  lower  abdominal  segments. 
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Note  on  the  geihis  Gtmnops,  W.  Blanp.,  (Lacjertid^),— 
hy  W.  T.  Blaotoed,  F.  G.  S.,  C.  M.  Z.  S. 

[Beoeived  12th  April,  1878.] 

In  the  Journal  of  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal  for  1870,  Vol.  xxxix, 
Pt.  II,  p.  357, 1  proposed  to  distinguish  a  new  and  peculiar  form  of  Ophiopi 
from  Chhatisgarh  by  the  subgeneric  title  of  Chfmnops.  The  species,  to 
which  I  applied  the  name  of  Ophiops  {Oymnops)  microlepis,  differs  from 
the  typical  forms  of  Ophiops  found  in  India  and  Western  Asia  in  its  mors 
elongate  proportions,  longer  tail,  single  postnasal  and  minute  dorsal  scales. 

Dr.  Stoliczka  has  since  obtained  the  same  species  in  other  parts  of  In- 
dia and  especially  in  Kachh  (J.  A.  S.  B.  1872,  Vol.  xli,  Pt.  II,  p.  90  and 
Proc.  A.  S.  B.  1872,  p.  74),  and  he  has  adopted  the  name  Gh/mnopa  as  a  generic 
term,  founding  the  distinction  from  Ophiops  mainly  on  the  difference  in  the 
character  of  the  dorsal  scales,  which  are  much  smaller  and  more  granular 
than  in  true  Ophiops,  although  they  are  distinctly  keeled  and  imbricate. 
Quite  recently  Proc.  A.  S.  B.,  July  1872,  p.  126,  Dr.  Stoliczka  has  described 
a  second  species  Qymnops  meizolepis  from  Kalabagh  on  the  Indus.  This 
has  somewhat  larger  scales  than  G,  microlepis ,  but  it  possesses  the  same 
elongate  form,  the  tail  from  the  anus  being  more  than  twice  the  length  of 
the  body,  and  it  again  presents  the  peculiarity  of  a  single  postnasal  instead 
of  two  or  three  as  in  Ophiops. 

But  the  name  Oymnops,  whether  considered  as  generic  or  subgeneric, 
cannot  be  retained  for  this  type  of  naked-eyed  lizards,  as  it  has  been  twice 
employed  in  ornithology,  having  first  been  applied  by  Spix  to  a  South  Ameri- 
can genus  of  Raptores,  for  which,  however,  an  earlier  gfeneric  title  viz..  Bap- 
trius  existed,  secondly  by  Cuvier  to  a  Malayan  genus  of  Stumida,  aUied  to 
£ulahes. 

Under  these  circumstances  I  propose  to  change  the  name  of  the  Indian 
lacertian  genus,  above  specified,  to  Chondrophiops  in  reference  to  its  some- 
what granular  scales. 


«^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^vw^ 
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On  Aqiula  bifasciata  and  Aqtjila  oeientalis, — 
by  W.  E.  Bbooks,  C.  E.,  Assensole. 

[Beoeived  8th  April,  1873.] 

I  have  long  had  in  mj  possession  two  specimens  of  Aquila  orientalis^ 
Cab.,  one  sent  me  by  Dr.  Bree  and  labelled  by  Mr.  Gurney,  and  the  other 
from  Mr.  Dresser.  The  latter  is  a  Sarepta  specimen  from  the  Volga  region, 
and  the  former,  from  the  Dobrudscha. 

On  returning  the  Dobrudscha  example,  which  Dr.  Bree  had  submitted 
to  Mr.  Gumey,  the  latter  sent  the  following  memorandum. 

"  The  eagle  which  I  have  ticketed  *  Aquila  orientalis.  Cab.,'  is  identical 
with  that  so  often  sent  in  collections  from  Sarepta  near  the  mouth  of  the 
Volga,  and  is  in  fact  the  only  species  of  Eagle  which  I  have  seen  from  that 
locality.  I  have  hitherto  been  in  the  habit  of  calling  this  eagle  *  Aquila 
clanga  of  Pallas,'  but  as  Pallas  does  not  appear,  by  the  description  of  his 
Aquila  clanga  in  the  Zoog.  Boss.  As.,  Vol.  I,  p.  351,  to  distinguish  between 
this  eagle  and  the  smaller  spotted  eagle  A,  ncevia,  and  as  his  measurements, 
which  are  given  in  old  French  feet,  inches,  and  lines,  (for  a  scale  of  which 
see  Finsch  and  Hartlaub's  Vogel  Ostafr.)  agree  better  with  A.  nwvia  than 
with  the  present  species,  it  will  perhaps  be  best  to  adopt  for  the  present 
species  the  name  of  Aq.  orientalis,  proposed  by  Cabanis  in  the  Journal  fiir 
Om.  1854,  p.  369,  (note),  which  though  not  very  well  chosen  is  the  next  in 
order  of  priority  and  the  earliest  that  can  with  certainty  be  applied  to  this 
eagle  exclusively.  The  specimen  now  sent  appears  by  its  measurements  to 
be  a  female,  and  is  in  adult  plumage  ;  the  immature  birds  of  this  species  being 
spotted  in  precisely  the  same  manner  as  those  of  Aquila  tKBvia  which  is 
well  shewn  in  Yarrell's  figure  of  the  *  Spotted  Eagle.' " 

I  quote  this  memorandum  by  Mr.  Gumey  to  shew  upon  what  good 
authority  one  of  my  specimens  is  named  Aquila  orientalis,  and  the  other, 
sent  me  by  Mr.  Dresser  labelled  A.  clanga,  Sarepta,  closely  resembles  it. 

Mr.  Gurney's  statement,  that  the  immature  is  spotted  like  Aquila 
navia,  is,  as  far  as  I  can  see  at  present,  a  mistake  ;  for  we  have  the  bird  in 
India  (A.  hifasciata)  and  it  never  in  any  way  resembles  A,  ncdvia. 

I  have,  from  the  first,  been  struck  by  the  great  similarity  of  these  two 

specimens  to  our  Indian  Aquila  hifasciata,  Gray  and  Hardwick ;  but  had 

not  till  the  other  day  obtained  Indian  specimens  according  in  every  respect, 

to  a  feather,  with  the  European  examples  of  A.  orientalis,  above  referred  to. 

Now  I  have,  and  the  accordance  ie  so  beautifully  perfect,  that  there  is  no 
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alternative,  but  to  come  to  the  conclusion  that  A,  orientalis  is  identical  in 
every  respect  with  A.  hifasciata,* 

I  have  now,  therefore,  three  European  killed  examples  of  A,  hifasciata ; 
the  third  being  that  sent  me  by  Capt.  Elwes,  and  referred  to  in  "  Stray  Fea- 
thers," Vol.  I,  p.  291.  The  two  first  are  in  nearly  mature  plumage,  and  the 
third  is  quite  mature  ;  and  is  the  finest  specimen  of  the  bird  I  have  seen. 

The  two  sent  as  "  A.  orientalis^*  have  only  slight  indications  of  the 
nuchal  patch  ;  otherwise  I  should  have  recognized  them  at  the  first  glance 
as  A.  hifasciata,  as  was  the  case  with  Capt.  Elwes*s  Bosphorus  bird.  This 
term  has,  I  believe,  priority  over  A,  orientalis,  Oabanis,  and  if  so  will  be 
retained  for  this  eagle. 

The  application  of  P alias's  term  "  A.  clan^a'^  to  the  same  specie  hj 
some  European  writers  is,  I  believe,  an  error,  if  I  read  the  original  descrip- 
tion correctly.  It  appears  to  refer  to  our  Indian  spotted  eagle  which  we 
accept  as  Aq,  mavia,  and  which  I  believe  to  be  the  true  navia.  Klein, 
whose  work  is  dated  1750,  is  the  author  of  the  term  Aquila  clanga,  and 
Pallas  quotes  and  adopts  this  synonym  in  preference  to  the  older  term 
Aquila  ncevia,  Schwenckfield.  This  term  Pallas  also  quotes  under  the  head 
of  Aquila  clanga,  but  as  a  synonym.     Schwenckfield's  work  is  dated  1603. 

In  a  letter  received  the  other  day  from  my  friend  Mr.  Anderson,  he 
records  the  occurrence  of  a  lineated  A.  Mogilnik  at  Aden,  which  was 
stunned  by  flying  against  the  telegraph  wires  there. 

I  may  as  well  mention  here  that  the  Indian  Imperial  Eagle,  to  which 
I  applied  Hodgson's  term  of  A,  crassijpes,  is  identical  with  the  East 
European  bird.  A,  Mogilnihj  better  known  as  A,  imjperialis,  but  the  former 
is  the  prior  term. 

I  compared  our  bird  with  an  adult  Turkish  specimen  sent  me  by  Dr. 
Bree.  Mr.  Gumey  also  came  to  the  same  conclusion,  after  comparing  the 
adult  Indian  birds,  I  had  sent  home,  with  European  examples. 

The  West  European  Imperial  Eagle  is,  however,  quite  distinct  and  is 
now  known  as  A,  Adalherti,  Br6hm.  This  is  the  species  said  to  have  no 
lineated  stage,  and  having,  when  adult,  an  excess  of  white  on  the  scapulars 
and  ridge  of  wing. 

*  [Mr.  V.  Ball  and  I  had  the  pleasure  of  comparing  the  two  speoimens  of  X 
orientaUs,  referred  to  by  Mr.  Brooks,  with  a  series  of  Indian  A.  hifasciata.  They  un- 
donbtedly  appear  to  be  perfectly  identical,  both  in  structure  and  coloration.  If  tha 
determination  of  those  two  specimens  as  A.  orientalis  is  correct,  (and  upon  such  good 
authority,  as  Mr.  Gumey,  it  ought  to  be),  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  two  speciea 
must  be  considered  as  identical.     F.  Stdliczka.'] 
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I  sent  a  fine  series  of  our  Indian  Aquila  hastata  to  the  Norwich  Mu- 
eeum.    Mr.  Anderson  also  sent  one  example  in  mature  plumage. 

Besides  these  we  sent  others  to  oniithological  friends.  I  hear  firom 
Messrs.  Gumey  and  Dresser,  that  the  adult  plumage  of  this  species  is  not 
to  he  distinguished  from  that  of  the  small  Pomeranian  spotted  Eagle  which 
they  term  the  true  Aquila  nc^via. 

They  assert,  however,  that  though  the  adults  are  alike,  the  immature 
birds  differ. 

This  is  a  point  for  further  investigation,  but  the  perfect  accordance  of 
the  adults  leads  pie  to  expect  the  same  in  the  immature  birds.  The  con- 
nection between  the  immature  and  the  adult  is  the  first  point  to  be  estab- 
lished, and  this  can  only  be  done  by  the  field  naturalist. 

One  of  my  ornithological  friends  informs  me  that  the  immature  of  A. 
orientalis  (which  we  have  shewn  is  A,  bifasciatd),  has  spotted  plumage  like 
that  of  A.  nmvia  ;  another  friend  informs  me  he  has  received  the  immature 
bird,  and  it  "  is  strangely  like  A,  hifasciata  /"  Now  the  latter  eagle  is  not 
spotted,  and  the  "  doctors,"  who  are  both  men  of  repute,  "  differ." 

These  points  will  all  be  cleared  up  it  is  to  be  hoped  before  long  ;  and 
we  shall  perhaps  have  the  natural  history  of  the  Eagles  as  clear  and  as  cor- 
rect as  that  of  the  common  Kook,  with  little  or  nothing  else  to  be  learned. 
At  present  the  Eagles  appear  to  be  in  a  state  of  dire  confusion,  which  the 
English  naturalists  are  daily  making  worse.* 

•  Since  the  foregoing  waa  written,  Capt  G.  P.  L.  Marshall,  who  is  mnch 
interested  in  this  subject,  came  and  examined  the  series  nsed.  He  fully  concarred  in 
the  identification  of  A.  orientalis  with  A,  hifasciaixi,  and  was  even  more  positive  than 
I  was  that  the  Danzic  killed  Aquila  hastata  was  indeed  that  species.  It  will  be 
remembered,  it  was  sent  to  me  labelled  **  A,  ntevia.**  My  English  Ornithological  Trienda 
with  whom  I  communicated  are  incredulous  regarding  my  identifications,  and  I, 
therefore,  refer  to  my  friend's  corroboration.  If  all  fails  to  convince  them  I  shall  have 
the  series  exhibited  at  a  meeting  of  the  Zool.  Society. 
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by  Db.  F.  Stoliczka. 
[Beoeiyed  27tlL  April,  read  7th  May,  1873.] 

Some  years  ago,  when  I  visited  my  veteran  friend  Dr.  J.  J.  Kaup  in 
Darmstadt,  I  found  him,  quite  unexpectedly,  busily  engaged  with  Passali- 
BJR.  He  urged  me  most  strongly  to  collect  Indian  specimens,  whiqh  I  did  ; 
but  the  collection  progressed  so  very  slowly,— in  spite  of  the  very  numerous 
applications  which  I  made  for  assistance,— that  Kaup's  Monograph  of  the 
family  appeared  early  in  1871*  without  my  little  contribution  in  the  way 
of  Indian  materials. 

When  I  saw  that  the  geographical  distribution  of  the  Passalidjb  is  so 
very  peculiar  and  interesting  for  the  study  of  our- Indian  fauna,  I  resolved  to 
continue  my  researches,  and  to  publish  as  far  as  possible  a  revised  Monograph 
of  all  the  Indian  species,  with  such  little  additions  to  the  anatomy  and  de- 
velopment, as  might  be  obtainable.  Of  these  points  I  shall,  however,  not 
speak  on  this  occasion  ;  they  will  be  fuUy  treated  in  my  Monograph,  which 
will  be  accompanied  with  all  the  necessary  illustrations.  I  will  merely  men- 
tion  that  in  India  we  meet  with  Passalid^  in  those  districts  only  which  have 
a  Malayan  fauna.  No  species  is  as  yet  known  from  the  Himalayas  west  of 
Nipal,  or  from  any  part  of  Central  India  or  the  Panjab. 

The  object  of  the  few  following  lines  is  chiefly  to  give  a  list  of  the  In- 
dian species  with  authenticated  localities,  together  with  diagnoses  of  the  new 
species  which  had  lately  come  imder  my  observation.  I  am  sorry  that  I  can- 
not complete  more  fully  the  task  which  I  undertook,  but  in  the  middle  of  pre- 

*  Berliner  Eutomologisohe  Zeitsohrift,  vol.  xv. 
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parations  for  an  expedition  to  Central  Asia  I  am  not  allowed  to  domorey  than  to 
shew  those  who  assisted  me  that  their  materials  had  been  duly  appreciated. 
My  old  friend  Dr.  C.  Felder,  the  Lord-Mayor  of  Vienna,  has  sent  me  the  whole 
of  his  collection  of  Passalidje:  for  examination,  and  Dr.  L.  Bedtenbacher,  the 
Director  of  the  Vienna  Museum,  sent  me  a  great  number  of  eastern  spe- 
cies. These  are  rare  instances  of  Uberality  and  true  interest  in  the  work.  My 
thanks  are  further  due  to  Messrs.  W.  S.  Atkinson  and  J.  Wood-Mason, 
Messrs.  Peal  (Assam)  and  Mandelli  (Darjeeling),  Major  H.  H.  Godwin- 
Austen,  Major  Beddome,  Mr.  Stahlknecht  of  Singapore,  Mr.  Theobald,  Rer. 
Baker,  Dr.  Cameron,  the  late  Dr.  Walter  Abbey  and  the  late  Capt.  Mitchell  of 
Madras.  The  original  collecti<»  in  our  Museum  contained  only  five  of  the 
commonest  species. 

In  recording  the  species  I  will  follow  Kaup's  last  Monograph  on  the 
Buhject.  Whatever  opinion  various  naturalists  may  have  regarding  the  mode 
of  classification  which  that  distinguished  author  has  adopted,  I  do  not 
think  that  they  will  find  much  fault  with  the  limitation  and  characteristics 
of  the  genera*  and  species.  Undoubtedly  that  Monograph  is  the  most 
complete  and  the  most  remarkable  paper  which  the  philosophical  school  of 
naturalists  has  in  late  years  produced.  I  am  now  not  prepared  to  say  any- 
thing for  or  against  it,  but  I  will  do  so  in  my  Monograph,  when  I  hope  to 
have  examined  a  larger  number  of  Pi^bsalidj:,  than  I  had  been  able  to  do 
up  to  the  present.  Such  mental  productionsf  must  not  be  disposed  of  with 
prejudice,  they  are  entitled  to  receive  a  fair  trial  and  a  full  share  of  all  opi- 
nions pr^rand  con,  before  we  side  one  way  or  the  other.  Nobody  will,  aft^ 
careful  perusal,  deny  the  fact,  that  Kaup*s  classificatory  arrangement  has  in 
many  respects  very  considerable  advantages  ;  it  is  easy  and  practical,  but 
time  and  research  must  shew  whether  it  can  be  adopted  or  not.  Whenever  I 
shall  have  any  scruples  against  generic  definitions,  or  against  the  quinquennial 
divisions,  I  shall  state  my  reasons  without  any  r^erence  to  the  validity  of 
the  whole  system. 

Before  proceeding  to  the  details  I  have  only  to  mention  that  I  shall 
include  in  the  present  list  all  the  species  known  to  occur  in  the  East  Indies, 
viz,f  India  proper  (Vorder-Indien),  with  Eastern  Bengal,  Burma,  and  the 
Malayan  Peninsula  as  far  south  as  Singapore  (Hinter-Indien). 


Sub-fam.    AULACOCTCLJO^JE, 

1.    ArLACOCTCLUS  Pabeti,  Kaup. 

I  received  numerous  specimens  from  Malacca. 

*  Eyen  in  the  vexy  limited  sense  in  which  the  author  defines  them, 
t  For  a  short  exposition  of  the  principles  of  the  system,  and  a  brief  dificaasioB 
thereon,  see  Froo.  of  the  Society  for  Maj,  1878. 
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2.    CESA.CUPES  ArsTENi,  n.  dp. 

This  species  possesses  all  the  characteristics  of  the  genus^  as  ^ven  by 
Kaup.  Total  length  22  m.m.,  width  of  head  4*8,  of  prothorax  6'6,  of  wings 
at  the  shoulders  6*8,  length  of  elytra  12*3  m.m. 

In  general  structure  it  is  very  like  O.  JrontieomiSf  but  the  clypeus-hom 
is  obtusely  rounded  at  the  end,  not  emarginated,  the  upper  concave  edge  is 
punctated,  longer  and  narrower  than  in  that  species.  The  processes  on  the 
jaws  are  posteriorly  flattened  and  rugosely  striated,  anteriorly  convex  and 
smooth.  The  lateral  scar  of  the  prothorax  forms  a  punctated  S.  Scutellum 
smooth,  waist  at  the  sides  densely  punctated. 

The  furrows  of  the  wings  are  coarsely  punctated,  without  any  percepti- 
ble hair.  The  metastemum  is  convex,  generally  smooth,  only  along  lateral 
margins  flnely  punctated.  The  median  tibiae  have  externally  two  spines,  the 
posterior  ones  only  an  indication  of  a  small  point. 

Sdh, — Naga  hills.  North  Eastern  dislaicts  of  Bengal.  Major  H,  H. 
Godwins-Austen  found  a  couple  of  specimens  at  an  elevation  of  6000  feet. 

I  have  never  received  O,  Jronticomts  from  any  of  these  districts.  It 
must  come^from  the  Chinese  portion  of  eastern  Tibet,  for  western  Tibet  has 
no  forests. 

8.    Coi£A.CTn?E8  OTLDnDBiLCETrB,  Perty. 

Sab,  Johore,  at  the  southern  end  of  the  Malay  Peninsula.  One  specimen 
measures :  total  length  26*4  m.m.,  width  of  clypeus  5*5,  (Kaup  gives  7  m.m.) 
width  of  prothorax  8,  (Kaup  gives  9),  length  of  elytra  14*9  m.m«,  (Kaup 
gives  25i,  which  is  clearly  a  mistake  for  15*5  m.m.). 

Kaup's  specimens  firom  Malacca  appear  to  have  had  a  much  broader 
clypeus  and  prothorax,  but  the  two  Johore  specimens  which  I  examined 
agree  with  the  description  of  the  species  in  every  other  detail. 

4.    CoKiLCTTFES  Masoki,  n.  sp. 

Total  length  80.5  m.m.,  width  of  clypeus  6*4,  of  prothorax,  or 
shoidders,  9*1,  length  of  elytra  16.75  m.m. 

Besembles  O.  basalts,  but  is  much  more  slender ;  upper  lip  with  the 
front  surface  sloping,  but  scarcely  indented  at  the  edge;  densely  hairy. 
Clypeus  densely  punctated  and  shortly  hairy,  except  in  front  of  the  hom^ 
which  is  large,  compressed,  strongly  projecting  in  front  and  very  slightly 
elevated,  with  an  obtuse  end  sharpened  from  below,  its  posterior  end  is  almost 
vertical  without  a  free  point,  the  upper  ridge  is  obtusely  rounded,  except 
for  a  short  distance  along  the  middle  which  is  concave  and  rugose. 
Prothorax  with  the  lateral  scar  small,  smooth,  with  a  little  dot  in  front  of 
it,  as  in  (7.  ei/lindraceus,  but  in  the  present  species  the  marginal  furrow  is 
in  front  near  the  comer  almost  angularly  bent  in.  The  furrows  on  the 
wing^  are  slightly  more  coarsely  punctated,  than  in  the  last  species. 
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Scutellum  and  the  waist  at  the  sides  and  the  whole  of  the  lower  side  deDsely 
punctated  and  shortly  haiiy.  Lower  Up  densely  and  ooarsdy  punctated 
and  hairy,  with  barely  an  indication  of  a  central  carina.  The  last 
four  abdominal  segments  almost  quite  smooth.  Middle  and  hind  tibis 
each  with  a  strong  spine. 

Sah, — Johore,  obtained  by  Mr.  J.  Wood-Mason. 

Kaup  quotes  (7.  cavicomis  from  Malacca  and  Penang.  I  have  not 
seen  it,  but  there  is  a  specimen  of  a  Comacupes  in  Dr.  Felder's  collection, 
evidently  belonging  to  a  new  species.*  Its  locality  is  given  as  Bras.,  vhich 
clearly  means  BrasDia,  there  is,  however,  no  such  form  described  from 
America,  the  specimen  came  much  more  likely  somewhere  from  the  Philip- 
pines. 

6.    TjBinocEBirs  ptgmjbub,  Kp. 

Malacca.   '  I  have  as  yet  obtained  only  a  single  specimen. 

6.  TiEinoGEBrs  bicanthatits,  Gu^r. 
Johore,  north  of  Singapore. 

7.  TiENiocEBirs  Bicirspis,  Kp. 

Sikkim,  Assam  and  Oachar  hills.    Common.    Kaup  also  gives  Malacca. 

Suh'fam.    JSBIOCNEMINJE. 
First  group.  SoLENOCTCLEiB. 

8.      PlEUBABIVS  BBACHYFHrLLITS,  n.  sp. 

Total  length  43,  width  of  clypeus  9'8,  of  prothorax  12-5,  length  of 
elytra  14*2  ;  total  length  varying  from  41  to  44  m.m. 

•  Comacttpes  Felderi,  n.  gp.  Total  length  22*5,  width  of  clypeus  5,  width  of 
prothoraz  6*6,  of  shonlders  6*8,  length  of  elytra  18*2  m.m.  Upper  lip  in  front 
and  laterally  deeply  conoare,  as  in  Aulac.  tere$.  Jaws  with  the  upper  of  the  tfar^e 
front  teeth  very  smalh  Glypeos  smooth,  with  a  fine  groove  along  the  anterior 
straight  margin.  Horn  sitaated  far  behind,  as  in  hctsaUs,  rising  almost  TerticaDy, 
slightly  inclined  forward,  behind  with  a  oonrex,  smooth,  simple  and  rounded  edge ; 
anteriorly  below  the  ]>oint  it  is  first  rertically  truncated,  then  oonoave,  falling  with  » 
broad  surface  to  the  large  forehead.  Oenlar  ridge  sharply  angnlar  in  the  middle^ 
terminating  with  a  small  sharp  point  in  the  anterior  comer  of  the  olypens. 

Prothoraz  with  a  median  groore,  deepest  about  the  centre,  and  a  pim^otated, 
complete  marginal  farrow,  only  slightly  bent  in  anteriorly ;  lateral  scars  small,  mib- 
semilnnar,  deep,  finely  punctated.  Wings  in  the  furrows  indistinctly  punctated,  noi 
hairy.  Scutellum  smooth,  waist  at  the  sides  finely  punctated,  below  entirely  smootii 
as  is  also  the  case  with  the  metastemum  and  the  abdominal  segments.  Tongue  Trith  % 
central  carina  and  with  the  lower  halres  of  the  sides  somewhat  concave  and  roundly- 
dilated.  Lower  lip  smoothish  in  the  middle,  with  a  central  impressed  projeotion  id 
the  frt>nt  edge ;  its  lateral  branches  densely  punctated.  Tibiss  of  the  front  feet  Yeey 
broad,  each  with  six  denticles ;  middle  and  hinder  tibisD  stout,  each  with  a  sharp 
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Jaws  bidentate  at  the  end ;  upper  lip  truncated  in  front,  covered  with 
red  stiff  hairs.  Antenna  long,  with  only  three  short  terminal  lobes.  Clypens 
xtneven,  but  not  punctated ;  the  central  horn  is  flatly  convex,  smooth,  trans- 
versely very  elongately  subtriangular,  anteriorly  with  a  small  projection,  end- 
ing in  a  small  free  point,  from  which  diverge  in  a  slight  curve  the  frontal 
ridges,  terminating  with  distinct  tubercles  near  the  front  edge.  This  frontal 
edge  has  a  sharp  process  above  each  of  the  two  lateral  margins  of  the  upper 
lip,  the  lefb  appears  to  be  occasionally  a  little  larger  than  the  right  one, 
recalling  a  similar  structure  in  BoHlianus.  The  two  frontal  tubercles  are 
connected  by  a  low  ridge  and  the  margin  between  them  is  deeply  concave. 
Supraocular  ridges  with  a  sharp  point  above  each  eye,  flattened  in  front, 
and  externally  at  each  comer  terminating  with  a  small  spine. 

Frothorax  moderately  convex,  with  a  distinct  central  groove,  but  not 
extending  anteriorly  to  the  margin;  marginal  furrow  narrow,  finely 
punctated ;  lateral  scar  forming  a  shortly  elongated  and  smooth  impression. 

Scutellum  at  base  finely  punctated  and  hairy,  along  each  side  of  the 
centre  finely  strigated.  Waist  laterally  densely  punctated,  below  smooth, 
somewhat  transversely  rugose,  but  without  any  special  scar. 

Elytra  with  the  shoulders  somewhat  swollen  and  projecting,  smooth  ; 
all  the  furrows  distinctly  pimctated. 

Tongue  long,  with  a  median  and  two  marginal  ridges,  strongly 
contracted  in  the  lower  half.  Lower  lip  with  its  branches  entirely  punctated 
and  hairy,  slightly  depressed  in  the  middle. 

Metastemum  laterally  densely  pimctated,  but  the  posterior  sloping 
comers  are  smooth,  which  is  also  the  case  with  all  the  abdominal  segments. 

Frothorax  at  the  lateral  lower  sides,  and  the  median  femora,  covered 
with  dense,  long,  rufous-brown  hair ;  anterior  femora,  sides  of  metastemum 
and  hinder  tibiae  a  little  less  hairy. 

Hab. — Nilgheries  and  Malabar.  I  received  originally  two  specimens 
of  this  species  from  the  Madras  Museum,  but  since  then  several  others 
have  been  sent  to  me  by  Major  Beddome  and  Rev.  Baker. 

Kaup  describes  a  single  species,  P.  pilipes,  from  Sumatra.  The 
generic  characteristics  have  to  be  slightly  altered,  but  in  all  essential  points 
the  South  Indian  species  agrees  with  Flewraritu, 

9.    SEMicTCLrs  Bedtenbachebi,  n.  sp. 

Total  length  25*4,  width  of  clypeus  5'2,  of  prothorax  7*8,  of  shoulders 
7'1,  length  of  elytra  14'3  m.m. 

Jaws  rather  short,  each  with  three  denticles;  antenna  moderately 
elongated,  the  three  terminal  lappets  well  developed  and  equal ;  upper  lip 
squarish,  hairy,  very  slightly  concave  at  the  front  edge. 

Clypeus  rugose,  punctated  on  the  forehead,  front  edge  very  slightly 
emarginate  in  the  centre,  and  with  a  small  projection  above  the  edges  of  the 
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apper  lip.  The  horn  originates  in  a  slightly  convex  smooth  tnbercle,  ud 
extends  freely  and  almost  horizontally  to  near  the  front  edge,  its  hase  is  ^ 
teriorly  and  at  the  sides  surrounded  hy  a  slight  furrow,  and  from  the  point 
where  the  horn  becomes  free  originates  on  either  side  a  low,  indistinct  ridge, 
which  makes  a  curve  anteriorly  and  terminates  in  a  small  tubercle  some  dis- 
tance short  of  the  marginal  projections.  Supraocular  ridges  undulating,  each 
with  a  sharp  point  above  the  eye  and  another  at  the  anterior  comer  A 
the  dypeus. 

/  Prothorax  convex,  with  a  central  groove ;  marginal  furrow  incomplete, 
punctated,  terminating  anteriorly,  some  distance  from  the  central  line,  with 
an  elongately  ovate  scar.  Lateral  scar  large,  slightly  impressed,  composed 
of  a  number  of  irregularly  arranged,  coarse  pits  ;  a  few  dots  exist  near  the 
anterior  comer. 

Scutellum  very  finely  punctated  at  the  base ;  waist  laterally  denselj 
punctated,  below  nearly  smooth. 

Elytra  rather  depressed  above,  but  comparatively  high  ;  ail  the  farrowB 
coarsely  pitted  ;  each  shoulder  with  a  tufb  of  brown  hair,  which  also  extends 
a  little  posteriorly  along  the  margin. 

Tongue  with  three  ridges,  minutely  punctated,  tridentate  at  the  front 
edge  which  is  slightly  narrower  than  the  base.  Lower  lip  transversely  rather 
elongated,  smooth,  convex,  with  a  roimded  scar  at  each  end ;  the  lateral 
branches  densely  punctated.  Metastemum  on  the  posterior  sloping  comen 
coarsely  punctated.  Abdominal  segments  with  an  oblique  furrow  on  either 
side,  but  in  other  respects  nearly  smooth. 

Maib, — Ceylon.  The  only  specimen  examined  is  in  the  Vienna  Museam ; 
it  was  obtained  by  the  late  Mr.  Zelebor  during  the  Novara  expedition. 

The  species  almost  perfectly  agrees  with  the  characteristic  of  the  genm 
as  given  by  Kaup. 

Second  grouf,  Leftaxtlacks. 
Out  of  the  five  genera  distinguished  by  Kaup  only  one  is  represented 
in  India,  namely  Leptauleue.  It  seems  to  be  a  little  too  closely  allied  to 
Oiceronius,  and  still  more  so  to  JXdimug.  From  the  last  it  is  stated  to  differ 
by  the  single  denticle  in  the  centre  of  the  front  edge  of  the  clypeus,  while 
Didimus  has  two  ;  but  I  have  in  a  few  instances  also  observed  two  denticles 
in  both  Lept,  hicolor  and  dentatus.  Of  course  we  may  say,  what  is  in  Du^ 
mu8  the  rule,  is  an  exception  in  Leptaulax,  still  it  looks  rather  a  little 
arbitrary  to  define  genera  in  such  oases.  However,  as  I  have  not  a  single  one 
of  the  species  of  DidimtM,  described  by  Kaup,  for  comparison,  I  do  not 
wish  to  propose  any  chajiges  in  the  genera,  as  characterized  by  him.  Looking 
at  Leptaulax  in  Kaup's  sense,  it  seems  to  me  somewhat  doubtful  that  the 
number  five  will  suffice  to  include  aU  the  different  forms  which  most 
belong  to  the  genus.  The  following  details,  taken  with  those  of  Kaup,  msj 
speak  for  themselves. 
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10.  Leptattlax  D£NTATrs,  Fabr. 

The  typical  small  form  was  obtained  from  Sikkim,  Bdtfin,  Ass&m,  Te- 
nasserim  (at  Mergui)  and  from  Johore.  In  the  Vienna  collections  it  is  repre- 
sented from  nearly  all  the  Philippine  islands. 

The  larger  form,  or  L.  Timorenais,  is  also  very  abmidant  in  Sikkim 
(between  500  and  1000  feet),  Butdn,  Assim,  Naga  hills,  Pegu  (near  To'n- 
ghu),  and  on  the  Andaman  islands.  It -grows  up  to  87  m.m.  I  had  very 
large  numbers  of  both  forms  for  comparison,  and  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
no  definite  characters  exist  by  which  the  two  species  could  be  separated.  I 
have  all  intermediate  sizes  from  21  to  87  m.m. 

11.  Leptattt.ax  bicolob,  Fabr. 

Very  common  in  Sikkim  and  through  the  whole  of  the  Malayan  Penin- 
sula, as  well  as  on  the  Andaman  and  Nicobar  islands,  in  Malabar  and  in 
Ceylon.  Form  the  last  locality  two  specimens  exist  in  the  Vienna  Museum 
collection  under  the  name  of  Nietneri,  M.  C. 

A  peculiar  small  variety,  possessing  cross  bars  in  the  lateral  furrows  of 
the  elytra,  instead  of  simple  dots,  occurs  at  Johore. 

12.      LEFTiLlILAX   PLANUS,   llHg. 

This  is,  I  think,  a  good  species,  the  smallest  of  all  our  eastern  Passali- 
SiB.  It  is  very  much  more  depressed,  than  either  of  the  previous  species, 
and  in  proportions  and  relative  size  of  the  prothorax  and  of  the  elytra  it 
more  closely  resembles  dentattts  than  hicohr,  of  which  it  is  stated  to 
be  a  synonym.  Specimens  from  Java,  Johore,  and  Malacca,  whence  I 
have  lately  obtained  large  numbers,  measure  between  18  and  14  m.m.,  but  a 
somewhat  larger  variety  occurs  in  Burma  and  on  the  Andaman  islands. 
Specimens  from  these  last  localities  measure  18  m.m.,  they  are  in  almost 
every  other  respect  identical  with  typical  jp/a««*.* 

Of  the  third  group,  the  EaiocNEMmiB,  no  species  as  yet  occurred  within 
our  limits.  1  received  Vellejut  Moluccantut  from  Amboina,  JErwcnemis 
monticulo8U9  from  Sumatra,  and  gigantic  specimens  of  JSrioo.  tridens  from 
Java,  but  none  from  Siam  or  Malacca,  which  localities  are  also  given  by 
Kaup.     The  last  species  will  have,  therefore,  to  be  included  in  our  list. 


Fourth  group,     Mackolin-B. 
18.    Macboltnub  latipennis,  Perch. 
Malacca ;  apparently  rare. 
14.     MACBOLnnis  Webebi,  Kp. 
Johore  ;  a  single  specimen  from  Mr.  J.  Wood  Mason. 

*  In  Dr.  Folder's  collection  I  find  a  Malacca  Bpecimen  named  jpamltu  f 
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Dr.  Redtenbacher  (Coleopteren,  Beise  Oest.  Fregatte  Noyara,  1867, 
p.  49)  gives  Mcutachilus  politui*  from  Madras.  There  is  a  spechnen 
of  that  species  in  the  Vienna  Museum  collection,  marked  J^td.  or., 
and  is  most  likely  the  one  referred  to  by  Bedtenbacher.  I  very  madi 
doubt,  however,  that  it  is  Indian.  It  was  probably  received  from  the 
Madras  Museum,  or  from  a  collector,  during  the  stay  of  the  Nowa 
at  Madras.  My  reason  for  doubting  the  correctness  of  the  Indtan 
locality  is  based  upon  an  observation  which  1  made.  I  asked  the  CHirator, 
the  late  Capt.  Mitchell,  for  the  loan  of  any  specimens  of  Pastali^  he  might 
have  in  the  Madras  Museimi.  1  was  promptly  responded  to,  and  shortly 
afber  received  four  specimens  of  Panali,  Two  proved  to  belong  to  a  new 
species  PleurariiM  brachyphyllus,  and  the  two  others  were  Solenoeyclut 
exaratus  (known  from  Madagascar)  and  Mastachilus  polyphyllus  (from 
Australia). t  After  detailed  inquiry  Capt.  Mitchell  informed  me,  that  the 
two  first  specimens  (distinguished  by  numbers  attached  to  them)  were  tmlj 
Indian,  from  the  Nilgherries,  but  that  the  localities  of  the  two  others  were 
unknown.  They  had  been  received  from  some  old  European  collection.  It 
seems  to  me  very  probable  that  something  similar  happened  with  the  speci- 
men of  M.  politus,  obtained  by  the  Novara  at  Madras. 

Kaup  describes  Maerolinus  Waterhotisei  and  Epitphentu  Moorei  from 
Ceylon.     I  have  not  seen  either  of  these. 

ly^th  group,  AcEBALfl. 

Of  the  five  genera.  Laches,  Gonatesy  Aceraius,  Cetefus,  and  Basiliannu^ 
only  the  third  and  fifth  have  as  yet  been  found  in  India ;  they  are  common 
and  numerous,  and  the  specific  number  of  five  will,  I  am  sure,  run  short 
for  what  is  in  this  case  really  required  for  specific  determination,  unless  the 
genera  are  somewhat  differently  defined  and  grouped. 

Of  the  other  genera  I  have  examined  a  few  interesting  species.  Among 
these  is  one  which  Kaup  would  probably  call  the  first,  moderately  convex, 
species  of  Laches,  and  the  largest  species  of  Getejtis  ;  both  answer  exactly  the 
characters  of  the  respective  genera.  I  add  descriptions  of  the  two  new  species} 
in  a  foot  note. 

*  Originally  described  by  Barmeister  from  Yan  Diemen's  Land. 

f  The  Vienna  Museum  possesses  two  specimens  oi^lyphyUus  firom  Chinas 

X  Laches  gracilis,  n.  sp.  Total  length  26,  width  of  head  5*5,  of  prothoraz  7'5, 
of  shoulders  7*6,  length  of  elytra  15  m.m.     Whole  body  moderately  convex. 

Upper  lip  almost  quite  straight  in  front ;  left  jaw  barely  longer  than,  the  right 
one.  The  three  first  lobes  of  the  antenns  short,  the  fourth  slightly  shorter  than  the 
fifth.  Clyx>eus  on  its  posterior  half  rug^sely  punctated ;  the  short  horn  rises  from  the 
anterior  central  edge  of  a  transversely  elongated,  smooth  protuberance ;  from  it  proceed 
under  a  narrow  angle  the  frontal  oarina9,  each  terminating  in  an  elongated  smooth  tu- 
bercle, or  rather  short  ridge,  connected  by  a  very  fine  carina.  The  marginal  tubercles  of 
the  clypeus^are  pointed,  depressed,  placed  nearer  to  each  other  than  the  width  of  the 
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A  specimen  of  Qonates  navieulator  from  the  Moluccas,  in  Dr.  Felder*B 
collection,  has  the  middle  frontal  carina  very  distinct,  while  two  others  of 

upper  lip,  they  are  unequal ,  the  left  being  slightly  larger  than  the  right  one  ;  they  are 
not  in  any  way  connected  with  the  frontal  tnberoles,  bnt  a  smooth  concave  field  pro- 
ceeds from  each  of  these  to  the  respective  ocular  ridge.  The  latter  is  angplar  or  snbta- 
bercnlar  above  each  eye,  and  anteriorly  formed  by  a  thin  carina^  terminating  on  the 
angle  of  the  dypeus  with  a  little  spine. 

Prothoraz  somewhat  broader  posteriorly  than  anteriorly,  with  a  very  distinct 
central  groove ;  marginal  ftirrow  very  narrow,  with  a  minute  punotation ;  lateral  scam 
vertical,  subovatoi  punctated ;  a  group  of  distinct  dots  also  exists  above  each  anterior 
comer. 

Scutellum  smooth;  waist  laterally  punctated.  All  the  furrows  of  the  elytra 
coarsely  punctated,  without  a  trace  of  any  kind  of  hair. 

Tongue  tricarinate,  the  middle  carina  the  strongest ;  laterally  slightly  concave. 
Lower  lip  convex,  smooth,  with  a  transversely  elongated,  small,  marginal,  smooth 
scutellum  between  it  and  the  tongue ;  branches  coarsely  punctated.  Waist,  below, 
with  a  small  oblique,  ovate  scar  on  either  side.  Metastemum  on  the  posterior  part 
sparsely,  on  the  sloping  comers  densely  punctated.  Abdominal  ring^  each  with  a 
linear,  punctated  scar  on  either  side.  Prothorax,  below,  as  well  as  the  middle  and 
hind  tibiae,  sparsely  covered  with  yellowish  rufescent  hair. 

Hah. — Batchian  island ;  a  single  specimen  in  the  Vienna  Mnsenm. 

CETKJT7S  AUSTKALIXNSIS,  U.  Sp. 

Total  length  38,  width  of  head  7,  of  prothorax  9*9,  of  shoulders  9*6,  length  of 
elytra  19*2  m.m.    Whole  body  rather  depressed. 

Lefb  jaw  slightly  longer  than  the  right  one.  Upper  lip  deeply  emarginate,  the 
right  half  being  slightly  shorter  and  a  little  more  rounded  than  the  lefb  one,  as  in 
O,  naviculator,  Antennes  with  six  lappets,  the  two  first  being  very  short,  the  third  a 
little  shorter  than  the  three  terminal  ones,  which  are  subequal  and  rather  slender. 
Clypeus  entirely  rugose ;  the  horn  is  elongated,  with  a  triangular  tubercle  on  each 
of  its  basal  halves.  The  frontal  ridges  issue  from  the  horn  under  a  moderately  obtuse 
angle,  (as  in  Lept.  dentatus),  and  terminate  with  distinct  points,  connected  by  a  very 
fine  carina,  from  which  the  margin  of  the  clypeus  descends  almost  vertically.  Both 
mai^pnal  tubercles  are  pointed,  similarly  formed,  but  the  lefb  one  is  conspicuously 
larger  than  the  right.  Each  frontal  tubercle  is  connected  by  a  short  carina  with  its 
corresponding  marginal  one,  and  besides  also  with  its  corresponding  small  tubercle  in 
the  middle  of  the  supra-ocular  ridge,  each  of  which  is  tronoated  in  front. 

Prothorax  slightly  broader  posteriorly  than  anteriorly,  with  a  fine  but  almost 
complete  central  groove ;  sides  entirely  punctated,  lateral  scar  small  and  rounded ; 
marginal  furrow  very  narrow. 

Scutellum  smooth,  with  a  central  basal  groove ;  waist  laterally  punctated.  The 
four  central  furrows  of  the  elytra  on  the  upper  side  indistinctly,  the  remainder 
distinctly,  punctated,  those  at  the  sides  at  least  twice  as  broad  as  the  ridges  separating 
them  and  with  distinct  transverse  bacilli.  This  structure  very  strongly  reminds 
one  of  BasiUcwus  canoru8,  which  is  also  the  largest  species  of  its  genus. 

Tongue  tricarinate,  laterally  concave.  Lower  lip  convex  and  smooth,  with  a  small 

elong^tely  semi-elliptical  scutellum  between  it  and  the  tongue  j  a  small  but  distinct 

scar  on  each  side  of  the  lower  lip,  {ts  branches  rather  larger,  rounded  at  the  ends  and 

somewhat  inwardly  curved^  entirely  but  not  very  deaaely  punctated.    Prostemal 

20 
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the  same  species  in  the  Vienna  Museum  collection  from  Amboina  (marked 
Doleschalij  M.  0.)  have  merely  a  trace  of  the  middle  frontal  carina,  and 
the  prothorax  is  comparatively  smaller. 

Oonates  Oermarii  was  received  by  Mr.   W.  S.   Atkinson  from  Java. 

Kaup  describes  Laches  Comptonii  from  Ceylon.     I  have  not  seen  it 

15.  AcEKAiTTS  GEAin)is,  Burm. 

This  \&  a  very  common  species  in  Sikkim,  Assam,  the  Naga  and  Cachar 
hills.  Indian  specimens  exactly  agree  in  structure  with  the  lai^e  Javane^ 
type  form,  but  their  usual  size  is  only  40  m.m.,  and  I  never  saw  ose 
exceeding  45  m.m.  In  Javanese  specimens  generally  only  the  ninth  and' 
tenth  rib  of  each  wing  are  punctated  and  hairy  near  the  shoulder,  while 
Indian  specimens  have,  as  a  rule,  the  whole  of  the  seventh  and  ninth  rib 
punctated  ;  it  is  very  rarely  that  the  pits  entirely  disappear  on  the  seventh. 

16.  AcEBAius  EMABorxATirs,  Fabr. 

An  extremely  variable  species,  both  in  general  size,  as  well  as  in  the 
shape  of  the  two  marginal  processes  of  the  clypeus  ;  the  left  one  being  some- 
times sharply  pointed  at  the  end,  or  scarcely  bipartite,  as  in  Percheron's 
pilifer.  The  seventh  and  ninth  ribs  of  the  elytra  are  as  a  rule  entiralj 
punctated,  very  rarely  is  the  seventh  smooth.  The  smaller  forms,  between 
30  and  38  m.m.,  are,  I  think,  mostly  males,  they  have  the  fiirrows  of  the 
wings  perceptibly  punctated ;  the  larger  specimens,  about  and  above  4^  nun., 
appear  to  be  mostly  females,  the  furrows  of  their  elytra  are  almost  deroid 
.     of  punctations. 

The  species  occurs  in  Sikkim,  Assam,  Cachar,  but  is  much  rarer  tiuo 
A,  grandis.  I  also  obtained  it  on  Penang  hill,  and  from  Johore ;  in  the 
Vienna  collections  are  specimens  from  China,  Luzon,  and  Manilla. 

Redtenbacher*s  IPassalus  Nicoharicus  from  Sambelong  (Great  Nicobar) 
is  also  undoubtedly  this  species,  and  neither  a  Macrolinus  nor  a  BasilianM. 

The  next 'genus,  Baailiawus,  is  the  most  numerous  in  species.  I  posses 
specimens  of  the  four  species  described  by  Kaup,  and  three  others  which  I  must 
regard  as  new.  This  is  as  yet  almost  the  only  instance  in  which  I  have  been 
obliged  to  transgress  Kaup's  limit  of  five  species.  I  took  considerable  pains 
to  ascertain  whether  these  species  could  possibly  belong  to  any  of  the  othff 
genera  of  EriocneminWy  but  they  do  not  answer  to  the  characteristic  of  any 

process  between  the  anterior  eox«e  grooved.  Waist,  below,  smooth,  with  an  elongated 
scar  on  either  side.  Metaatemnm  smooth  ;  on  the  eloping  comers  mgosely  pnnctatai 
Sides  of  abdominal  segments  and  the  posterior  part  of  the  last  segment  mostly  fiae^T 
punctated.  No  hairs  are  seen  on  the  elytrse  j  the  middle  tibi»  are  moderately  haii?> 
the  hind  ones  somewhat  less  sa 

HaMtat^ Australia ;  a  single  specimen  in  Dr.  G.  Felder'a  oollectioik 
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other  genus  than  Baeilianus.  They  differ  from  Aceraitts  by  the  absence  of 
hair  at  the  sides  of  the  elytra,  and  from  the  other  genera  of  the  AcerauB  in 
the  shape  of  the  lower  lip  and  the  want  of  a  scutellimi  between  it  and  the 
tongue  ;  the  same  character  holds  good  in  a  comparison  with  MastachiliM, 
and  the  unequal,  lappets  on  each  of  the  antennae  readily  separate  them  from 
the  other  MacroUna,  The  seven  species  may,  however,  be  divided  into  two 
sections,  as  follows : 

a.  With  the  marginal  processes  of  the  clypeus  very  asymetrical, — 
j^ilgheriensis,  inaqualis,  Cantoris,  Indicus, 

h.  With  the  marginal  processes  of  the  clypeus  very  slightly  or 
scarcely  asymetrical, — cancrm,  Andamanensis,  Sikkimensis, 

17.  Basiliantts  NiLOHEBiEifSis,  Gucr. 

The  usual  size  of  Malabar  specimens  is  only  28  m.m. ;  it  does  not 
appear  to  be  a  common  species. 

18.  BASiLTAifTJS  iNjaQiTALis,  Burm. 

Common  at  Malacca.  Kaup  gives  it  from  Singapore  and  Penang. 
The  largest  specimen  which  1  have  examined  is  nearly  30  m.m.,  and  the 
smallest  24'7  m.m.,  the  length  of  the  elytra  being  13'7,  width  of  head  5"5, 
of  prothorax  6*9,  the  proportionate  size  of  this  last  being  often  remarkably 
small. 

19.  Bastliaitus  Caittobis,  Hope. 

The  usual  size  of  Sikkim  and  Assam  specimens  is  33  to  35  m.m.  Kaup 
gives  it  also  from  Malacca  and  Cambodja. 

20.  Basilianus  indictts,  n.  sp. 

Total  length  from  33  to  40  m.m.,  one  specimen  is  37*6,  width  of  its  head 
9,  of  prothorax  posteriorly  12,  of  shoulders  11*5,  length  of  elytra  21*5  m.m. 

Left  jaw  slightly  straighter  and  longer  than  the  right  one.  Upper  lip 
widely  and  rather  deeply  emarginate  in  front.  Antennae,  with  the  three 
terminal  lappets  longest  and  subequal,  the  second  and  third  about  half  the 
length  of  the  fourth,  and  the  first  is  very  short,  sometimes  scarcely  traceable. 
Clypeus  rather  large,  mostly  smooth,  or  sparsely  punctated,  with  the  supra- 
ocular ridges  anteriorly  truncated  with  an  inward  slope,  the  inner  edge  of  the 
slope  being  sometimes  very  indistinct,  while  the  outer  one  is  sharp,  and 
projects  at  the  comers,  somewhat  as  in  Aceraius  grandis.  The  horn  rises 
out  of  a  transverse  long  tubercle,  it  is  subpyramidal,  the  posterior  slope 
being  gradual,  the  anterior  vertical ;  the  frontal  carinae  are  very  fine, 
ibrming  together  a  wide  semicircle,  each  terminating  in  a  blunt  tubercle, 
and  from  each  proceeds  a  very  fine  carina  to  the  respective  marginal  process 
of  the  clypeus  ;  the  left  process  is  the  longer,  depressed,  inwardly  bent, 
obtuse  at  the  end  ;  the  right  one  is  thick,  short,  obtusely  pointed. 
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The  prothorax  is  moderately  convex,  as  in  Cantoris ;  it  is  conspicaonsij 
wider  posteriorly  than  anteriorly,  with  a  central  groove  which  is  almost  as 
complete,  as  it  is  usually  to  be  found  in  American  forms  and  in  these  only ; 
marginal  furrow  anteriorly  somewhat  widened,  bent  in  and  pimctated; 
lateral  scar  small,  rounded,  generally  with  a  few  pits ;  the  sides  of  the 
prothorax  are  either  quite  smooth  (in  the  larger  specimens),  or  punctated 
in  front  of  the  scar  and  at  the  anterior  comer  (in  the  smaller  specimens). 
Whether  this  is  a  distinction  of  sex  I  cannot  say. 

Scutellum  centrally  veiy  minutely  strigated ;  waist  laterally  densefy 
pimctated.  Shoulders  slightly  thickened,  only  anteriorly  with  few  veiy 
short  and  thin  hairs.  Furrows  of  the  elytra,  above,  slightly,  laterally 
distinctly  punctated  ;  without  hair. 

Tongue  tricarinate.  Lower  lip  in  the  middle  somewhat  convex,  mostly 
smooth  or  punctated,  anteriorly  sometimes  slightly  indented ;  its  branches 
densely  punctated,  no  scars  exist  on  it.  Waist,  below,  smooth,  with  elongate 
diverging,  dull  scars.  Metastemum  smooth,  its  posterior  sloping  comeis 
rugosely  punctated,  its  sides  entirely  hairy.  Abdominal  segments  laterallj 
with  linear  scars. 

Prothorax  posteriorly,  below,  covered  with  brown  hair ;  middle  tibise  very 
densely,  posterior  ones  less  hairy. 

Sah, — ^Nilgheries  and  Malabar.  I  received  several  specimens  fix>m 
Major  Beddome,  Bev.  Baker,  and  Surgeon  Major  F.  Day. 

21.  BASiLiAiors  CAKCBirs,  Perch. 

The  largest  specimen  in  my  collection  is  45  m.m.  It  has  as  yet  only 
been  obtained  in  Nipal,  Sikkim,  Butan,  and  Assim. 

22.  BASiLiAifars  Astdauaixwksib,  n.  sp. 

Total  length  32  to  38  m.m. ;  one  measures  35*6,  width  of  its  head  8,  of 
prothorax  10,  of  shoulders  10*2,  length  of  elytra  21  m.m. 

Jaws  almost  equal.  Upper  lip  straight  in  front  or  obliquely  truncated, 
the  left  rounded  corner  being  often  a  little  more  projecting.  Lappets  of  the 
antennffi  generally  graduated,  the  first  very  short,  the  succeeding  to  the 
fifth  gradually  longer.  Clypeus  entirely  punctated  and  covered  with  short 
hair ;  supra-ocular  ridges  low,  distinctly  truncated  in  front  and  with  the 
carina  round  the  concave  space  well  developed.  The  horn  consists  of  aa 
elongated  ridge,  with  a  small  tubercle  on  either  side ;  it  is  slightly  elevated 
at  the  anterior  end  and  with  an  almost  vertical  slope.  The  frontal  carinse  ars 
rather  short,  terminating  with  elongated  distinct  points,  connected  by 
another  carina,  from  which  the  margin  of  the  clypeus  is  almost  vertical 
The  marginal  processes  of  the  clypeus  are  far  distant,  situated  above  the  edges 
of  the  upper  lip  ;  they  are  short,  pointed,  in  some  specimens  apparently  almost 
equal,  in  others  the  left  one  is  distinctly  larger.  They  exactly  resemble  those 
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of  cancruSf  and  each  also  has  on  its  lower  side  a  small  tubercle.  From  both 
the  marginal  processes  and  the  frontal  tubercles  generally  proceed  a  few 
irregular  low  ridges  to  the  middle  of  each  supra-ocular  ridge. 

Prothorax  moderately  convex,  smooth,  generally  with  a  very  faint 
indication  of  a  central  groove ;  lateral  scar  rounded  and,  like  the  entire 
lateral  margins,  very  finely  pimctated ;  sometimes  there  are  one  or  two 
dots  at  the  anterior  comer. 

Scutellum  smooth,  convex,  sometimes  with  a  minute  punctation  along 
the  lateral  edges.  Shoulders  well  prominent,  and  each  with  a  group  of 
short  brown  hair,  considerably  more  developed  than  in  Cantoris,  Furrows 
of  the  elytra  finely  pimctated ;  all  the  ridges  smooth. 

Tongue  tricarinate.  Lower  lip  large,  mostly  smooth,  without  any 
scars ;  its  branches  densely  punctated.  Prostemal  carina  sharp,  long. 
Waist  with  elongated  diverging  scars,  sometimes  with  a  short,  central, 
basal  groove.  Metasternum  smooth,  its  hinder  comers  sparsely  and  very 
finely  punctated  ;  sides  densely  punctated  and  hairy.  Abdominal  segments 
smooth,  with  linear  oblique  scars.  Middle  and  hind  tibi»  rather  thinly 
hairy  ;  lower  sides  of  prothorax  more  distinctly  so  ;  last  abdominal  segment 
at  the  end  provided  with  conspicuously  elongated  brown  hair. 

Sah. — Andamans  near  Port  Blair ;  Camorta  and  Katchal  islands  of 
the  Nicobar  group  ;  common.  I  found  one  specimen  in  the  Vienna  collection, 
together  with  Mastachilus  politus,  labelled  '  Madras,'  '  Novara.*  It  was 
most  likely  obtained  from  some  officer  who  had  been  at  the  Andamans,  or 
from  the  Museum. 

23.     BAsrLiAiojs  Sikjumk^sis,  n.  sp. 

Total  length  33,  width  of  head  71,  of  prothorax  or  of  shoidders  10, 
length  of  elytra  19  m.m. 

This  species  resembles  B,  Cantoris  in  size  and  general  character  of 
form  and  convexity  of '  the  body.  The  jaws  are  subequal ;  the  upper 
lip  obliquely  truncated,  almost  quite  straight,  with  obtuse  comers.  The 
three  first  lappets  of  the  antennae  much  shorter  than  the  three  terminal 
ones,  the  two  sets  being  among  themselves  almost  equal.  Clypeus  entirely 
punctated  and  very  similar  to  that  of  B.  Andamanensis,  but  the  horn  is  a 
little  shorter,  the  frontal  carinse  include  a  slightly  smaller  semilunar  space, 
and  the  frontal  processes  of  the  clypeus  are  almost  shorter,  both  pointed, 
nearly  quite  equal  in  size,  and  each  is  on  the  outer  side  accompanied  by  a 
short  longitudinal  carina,. which,  however,  does  not  extend  to  the  supra-ocular 
ridge. 

Prothorax  moderately  convex,  with  a  very  faint  trace  of  a  median 
groove ;  lateral  scar  rather  large,  pitted  all  round,  the  dots  or  pits  being 
almost  continuous  to  the  anterior  comer  and  here  again  rather  dense; 
along  the  lateral  margins  densely  and  very  finely  punctated. 
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Scutellum  smooth.  Shoulders  moderately  developed,  on  the  anterior 
slope  finely  punctated  and  shortly  hairy.  Furrows  of  the  elytra  above 
distinctly  punctated,  laterally  hroader  and  with  transverse  bacilli,  the 
seventh  and  eighth  furrow  are  broadest. 

Tongue  rather  narrow,  punctated,  thinly  tricarinate,  laterally  concave. 
Lower  lip  convex,  with  sparse  punctation,  its  branches  densely  punctated. 
Waist,  below,  with  diverging  elongated,  dull  scars.  Metastemum  smooth, 
its  hinder  comers  coarsely  punctated,  and  the  narrow  sloping  sides  along  the 
elytr»  very  finely  pimctated  and  hairy. 

Abdominal  segments  with  elongated,  finely  punctated  lateral  scars, 
broadest  on  the  first  few  segments,  linear  on  the  penultimate  and  obsolete 
on  the  last.  Lower  side  of  prothorax  the  middle  and  hind  tibise  with  short 
and  rather  thinly  distributed  hairs. 

B.ah. — Sikkim.  I  obtained  a  single  specimen  at  about  1500  feet, 
some  two  miles  east  of  Pankabari. 

The  species  is  intermediate  between  ccmcrus  and  Andatnanefuis  ;  with 
the  latter  it  agrees  in  the  shape  and  structure  of  the  head,  with  the  former  in 
the  transverse  costulation  of  the  lateral  furrows  of  the  elytra,  but  in  eanenu 
this  costulation  is  still  stronger. 


Note  ok  some  Aitdamanese  and  Nicobabese  Beftiles,  with  the  de- 

SCBIPTION   OP  THBEE   new  SPECIES  OP  LIZARDS, — hy  Db.  F.  StOUGZKA 

[Received  and  read  7th  May,  1873.] 

I  have  given  a  list  of  the  Reptiles  and  Amphibians,  known  from  tbese 
islands,  in  a  former  paper, — Journal  A.  S.  B.,  VoL  xxxix,  pt.  II,  1870,  pp. 
136-138  etc. ;  having,  however,  lately  had  an  opportunity  of  visiting  all  the 
Nicobar  islands  (excluding  Little  Nicobar  and  Pulo  Milu),  and  the  Andamans, 
including  the  Cocos  and  Preparis,  I  am  in  a  position  to  add  a  little  infor- 
mation about  some  of  the  species.  Our  visit*  was  chiefly  from  an  oniitho- 
logical  point  of  view,  and  as  it  fell  already  in  the  hot  season  (March),  the  time 
was  very  unfavorable  for  collecting  reptiles,  at  least  on  the  northern  group 
of  islands,  which  at  this  season  are  much  drier  than  the  southern  Nicobars. 

We  found  the  following  species  generally  distributed  over  nearly  all  the 
islands  which  we  visited : — Tropidonotus  quincunctiatuSf  Lycodan  aulieui, 
Dendraphis  j^tctuSyf  Cerberus  rhynchops  and  Trmeresurus  Cantoris.    Spe- 

*  In  company  with  Mr.  A.  O.  Hnme,  C.  B.,  Messrs.  Ball  and  Wood-Mason. 

t  In  the  July  number  of  the  Berlin  Monatsbericht  (for  1872,  p.  583),  joat  received, 
I  observe  that  Dr.  Peters  describes  a  Dendrophis  terrificus,  with  18  rows  of  scales ;  it  ii 
very  olosely  allied  to  Dendrophis  caudoUneatus,  (^mpare  anto  p.  123),  bat  differs  in 
coloration. 
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oimens  of  D.  picftts  from  the  Nicobars  generally  are  as  soberly  coloured  as 
the  continental  form,  while  those  from  the  Andamans  are  very  much  bright- 
er, but  the  typical  form  again  occurs  on  the  Cocos.*  The  rare  Trimeresurus 
porphyraceiM  was  foimd  to  be  common  on  the  Preparis  island  ;  it  grows  to 
nearly  four  feet.  Of  lizards  the  most  common  were  JEhtprepes  carinatusy 
Hinulia  maculata,  G^rtodactylus  rubidus,  Tiaris  suhcristata  and  Sydrosawrus 
salvator.     Of  Batrachians  Bufo  melanostictus  is  very  common. 

Euprepes  macrotiSy  described  by  Steindachner,  was  observed  in  Galthea 
Bay  on  Great  Nicobar  (Sambelong). 

The  large  Andaman  form  of  Euprepes  carinafusf  is  not  specifically  dis- 
tinct from  the  common  type.  I  met  with  similarly  large  specimens  (up  to 
20  inches)  on  the  Coco  islands.  Most  of  those  which  I  obtained  there  have 
thirty  rows  of  scales  round  the  body,  and  each  scale  has  seven  keels,  the 
three  median  ones  being  strong  and  distant  from  each  other,  the  two  laterals 
on  either  side  short,  thin  and  sometimes  scarcely  traceable.  Some  speci- 
n  ens  have  the  anterior  frontal  in  contact  with  the  rostral  as  well  as  with 
the  vertical,  a  short  process  of  the  anterior  frontal  separating  the  two  pos- 
terior. The  specimens  were  apparently  in  breeding  dress.  The  whole  sides 
of  the  head,  neck  and  belly  were  vermilion  or  bright  cinnabar  red,  the  anterior 
extremities  and  the  back  were  also  strongly  tinged  with  red.  The  entire  sides 
of  the  body  and  of  the  tail  and  the  extremities  had  numerous  large,  irregu- 
lar white  and  black  spots  intermixed,  giving  the  lizard  quite  a  different 
appearance  from  the  ordinary  type.  The  white  spots  were  most  numerous 
along  the  edges  of  the  back,  but  there  is  no  marked  white  band  present. 

PhELSTTMA  AlTDAMAJSrEKSB,  Blyth. 

Gomp.  Stoliozka  in  J.  A.  S.  B.,  1870,  Vol.  zzziz,  pt.  II,  p.  162,  and  Anderson  in 
P.  Z.  8.  Lond.  for  1871,  p.  160. 

The  following  is  a  complete  description  of  this  remarkable  lizard. 

Body  rather  stout,  moderately  depressed,  tail  tapering,  narrow  at  the 
base,  with  transverse  contractions  at  distances.  Snout  almost  conically 
elongated,  rostral  broader  than  high,  just  reaching  the  upper  surface  of  the 
head  ;  nostrils  lateral,  in  the  hinder  edge  of  an  enlarged,  somewhat  swollen 
shield,  followed  by  a  slightly  smaller  one  ;  on  the  upper  side  the  two  nasals 
are  separated  by  two  (rarely  by  three)  shields.  Head,  body  and  limbs, 
above  and  at  the  sides,  covered  with  equal  granular  scales,  or  rather  shields, 

*  It  is  perhaps  due  to  tbeir  more  isolated  situation  that  the  Cocos  and  neighbonr- 
ing  islands,  (Preparis,  Narkondam,  Barren  island),  have  several  Nioobar  forms  which 
on  the  Andamans  are  apparently  wanting.  We  fonnd  Oarpophaga  hicolor  commony 
Calcenas  Nicoharicus  is  said  to  have  oooorred  on  the  Cocos,  and  Megapoddus  is  fonnd  on 
Table  island.  Among  shells  I  got  nnmerons  HeUcin<Bf  eicaotly  like  H.  Dwnkerif  Bulimus 
Nicohariciis,  var.,  CychphoruSf  like  C.  nicoharicitSf  ^c, 

t  J.  A.  S.  B.,  vol.  mix,  Pt.  n.,  p.  170. 
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becoming  on  the  tail  more  depreBsed,  scale-like,  and  intennixed  with  a  few 
larger  ones.  Eye  of  moderate  size,  with  an  almost  round  pupil ;  it  is  sor- 
rounded  with  small  granules.  Ear-opening  ovately  roimded,  equal  to  about 
one  third  of  the  longer  diameter  of  the  eje.  Eight  to  ten  low  upper  labiak 
Lower  rostral  large,  somewhat  produced  and  contracted  behind.  Nine  to 
ten  lower  labials,  the  first  two  are  largest,  not  in  contact,  the  succeeding 
gradually  decrease  in  size.  None  of  the  chinshields  are  particularly  enlug- 
ed,  and  they  vary  in  arrangement  in  different  specimens.  The  scales  of  the 
belly  are  roundly  hexagonal,  across  the  middle  in  twenty-one  to  twentf- 
three  longitudinal,  alternating  series. 

The  adult  male  has  thirty-one  femoral  pores,  in  an  iminterrupted  seties, 
angularly  ascending  in  the  centre.  The  female  has  a  similar  row  of 
enlarged  but  not  perforated  shields.  Prseanal  shields  not  enlarged.  A  small 
slit  exists  on  either  side  in  the  postanal  margin.  On  the  tail  the  sab- 
caudals  become  a  short  distance  from  the  anus  enlarged,  single,  only  occaBioD- 
ally  broken  up  into  smaller  shields.  The  inner  toes  on  both  the  fore-  and 
hind-limbs  are  very  short,  almost  rudimentary  ;  the  fourth  toe  is  longest, 
and  all  have  their  front  edges  roimded. 

The  general  colour  in  males  is  gprass-  or  bluish-green,  subject  to  veiy 
great  changes  during  the  life  of  the  lizard  ;  head  and  neck  with  yellowish 
orange  spots  and  stripes,  among  which  one  from  behind  the  eye,  one  or  two 
across  the  occiput,  and  one  along  the  middle  of  the  neck  are  most  conspicu- 
ous. The  anterior  part  of  the  body  is  on  the  upper  side  marked  with  smail, 
oval,  orange  spots,  on  the  posterior  part  these  spots  are  somewhat  hu^t 
encircled  with  yellow,  and  sometimes  partly  confluent.  All  these  orange  spots 
often  assume  during  life  a  strong  reddish  tint.  Tail  generally  uniform  bluisli 
green.  The  lower  side  is  uniform  yellow  or  yellowish  white. 

The  females  are  more  soberly  coloured,  particularly  when  not  full  grown, 
in  which  case  the  orange  spots  are  much  less  distinct,  and  sometimes  almost 
obsolete. 

The  lower  sides  of  the  toes,  especially  towards  their  terminations,  aie 
silvery  grey. 

The  usual  size  of  full  grown  males  is  five  inches,  head  and  body  being 
two  ;  specimens  of  six  inches  are  great  rarities.  The  females  are  genenllj 
somewhat  smaller  than  the  males. 

The  species  is  not  uncommon  about  Port  Blair.  I  found  a  few  on  old 
trunks  of  trees  (between  epiphytes)  on  Mt.  Harriet.  They  generally  bide 
themselves  under  the  bark  of  trees,  but  also  often  feed  on  the  gromid. 
Mr.  Wood-Mason  about  a  year  ago  brought  a  large  number  of  specimens 
from  the  vicinity  of  Port  Blair.  I  have  not  seen  specimens  from  any  of  the 
other  islands. 
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Gtmnodacttlus  WicKfln,  n.  sp. 

A  small  species,  resembling  in  general  character  some  of  those  de- 
scribed by  Jerdon  and  Beddome  from  South  India.  The  body  is  moderately 
slender  and  depressed,  covered  with  very  small,  keeled  tubercles  which  have 
the  appearance  of  pointed  granules  ;  on  the  back  there  are  numerous  larger, 
but  similarly  formed,  tubercles  interspersed,  and  on  the  side  of  the  belly 
these  larger  tubercles  become  distinctly  spinulose ;  tail  verticUlate,  with 
similar  spinules,  exactly  as  in  Semtdctctylvs  Jrenatus,  On  the  snout  the 
sharp  granules  are,  as  usually,  somewhat  larger  than  on  the  top  of  the  head, 
but  none  are  enlarged  above  the  labials.  The  rostral  i  caches  to  the  upper 
side  of  the  snout,  and  is  followed  by  two  small  shields,  separated  by  a  still 
smaller  pentagonal  azygos,  the  upper  angle  of  which  fits  into  a  posterior  emar- 
gination  of  the  rostral.  The  nostril  is  lateral  and  directed  somewhat  back- 
wards, it  lies  immediately  behind  the  rostral,  and  is  followed  by  two  slight- 
ly enlarged  and  diverging  shields,  the  anterior  angles  of  which  nearly  touch 
the  rostral,  thus  almost  entirely  isolating  the  nasal*- opening  from  the  first 
labial  and  the  shield  behind  the  rostral.  No  particularly  enlarged  scales 
round  the  eye.  Seven  upper  and  lower  labials,  the  first  are  in  each  case  the 
longest,  the  succeeding  gradually  decrease  in  size,  the  last  are  very  small ; 
all  are  very  low.  Ear  opening  forms  an  oval,  oblique  slit,  its  distance  from  the 
eye  is  slightly  less  than  that  from  the  eye  to  the  end  of  snout.  Lower 
rostral  large,  obtusely  pointed  behind,  followed  on  each  side  by  a  slightly 
enlarged  shield,  separated  by  smaller  ones  ;  there  are  no  particularly  enlarg- 
ed chin-shields.  The  scales  on  the  throat  and  antmor  breast  are  finely 
keeled;  those  on  the  belly  hexagonal  and  across  the  middle  in  about 
nineteen  longitudinal  series.  Free- or  post-anals  not  enlarged.  Sub-caudals 
along  the  middle  line  very  little  larger  than  the  other  shields  covering  the 
lower  side.  Beproduced  portions  of  the  tail  are  uniformly  scaly,  without 
enlarged  tubercles. 

The  male  has  four  prse-anal  pores,  situated  between  the  femora  in  a  shallow 
transverse  depression,  and  quite  separate  from  these  are  four  or  five  femoral 
}>ores  placed  at  the  hinder  lower  edge  of  the  femur,  somewhat  nearer  to  the  hip 
than  to  the  knee.  Toes  long  and  slender  ;  basal  portion  with  three  or  four 
transverse,  squarish  plates,  the  last  the  largest ;  terminal  phalanges  very 
much  narrower. 

Colour,  Above,  powdered  brownish  grey  and  white,  a  series  of 
whitish,  almost  continuous  spots  along  the  middle  of  the  back,  extending 
on  to  the  tail.  There  are  six  or  seven  of  these  spots  from  the  nape  to  the 
base  of  the  tail,  and  each  of  them  is  edged  anteriorly  and  laterally  with 
black,  sometimes  the  lateral  black  edges  develope  into  elongated  spots  and  are 
most  ^tinct.  On  the  tail  the  white  spots  are  less  distinctly  developed,  but 
the  transverse  black  margins  well  marked.  The  sides  of  the  body,  of  the  tail 
21 
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and  the  upper  side  of  the  limhs  is  thinly  checkered  with  black  ;  the  enla^ 
gpinules  and  tubercles  are  all  pure  white.  There  is  a  dark  streak  between 
the  snout  and  the  eye,  posteriori  j  there  are  three  dark  lines,  one  going  to  the 
occiput,  the  second  to  the  ear,  the  third  to  the  angle  of  the  mouth ;  and 
generally  there  are  one  or  two  more  below  the  eye,  giving  the  side  of  tiie 
head  quite  an  ornamental  appearance.  Labials  spotted  with  white.  Chin 
and  throat  powdered  with  brownish  dusky,  remainder  of  lower  side  unifoim 
pale,  more  or  less  distinctly  tinged  with  fleshy  ;  in  males  more  markedly  so 
than  in  females.  In  the  very  young  lizard  (about  one  inch  long)  the  lateral 
black  spots  along  the  back,  and  the  median  black  line  behind  the  eye  are 
most  distinctly  marked,  in  other  respects  it  does  not  differ  from  the  adult. 

II(ib. — Preparis  Island.  I  obtained  five  specimens,  two  apparentlj 
adult  males  and  two  females,  and  one  young  ;  all  were  found  on  the  ground 
between  old  decaying  vegetable  matter.  One  of  the  laigest  specimens  with 
perfect  tail,  measures  :  head  and  body  1*13,  tail  1*37  =:  2*6  inches.  The 
length  of  the  hind  limb  equals  the  distance  from  the  shoulder  to  the  groin. 

I  have  great  pleasure  in  connecting  with  this  very  interesting  new 
species  the  name  of  the  able  Commander  of  the  "  Scotia,"  Oapt.  G.  W. 
Wicks,  who  piloted  us  most  skilfully  through  the  labyrinth  of  small  ajid 
large  islands. 

MOCOA  MACROTTMPAlfUM,  n.   Sp. 

Body  moderately  slender,  head  flattened  above,  muzzle  rather  attenuated 
and  prolonged.     Anterior  frontal  in  contact  with  the  rostral,  separating  the 
two  elongated  nasals,  and  posteriorly  just  touching  the  vertical,  which  is 
rather  shortly,  obtusely  angular  in  front,  and  gradually  attenuated  behini 
Four  enlarged  supraciHaries,  preceded  and  followed  by  a  smaller  shield.    The 
two  anterior  occipitals  (?  accidentally)   imited,  the   median   one  roundlj 
angular  in  front,  attenuated  and  contracted  behind,  the  two  laterals  narrow, 
in  contact  with  each  other  behind  the  median  shield.     Four  pairs  of  scales 
behind  the  occipitals  enlarged,  occupying  the  whole  width  of  the  neck. 
Seven  upper  labials,  the  fifth  under  the  orbit,  six  narrow  lower  labials. 
First  chin-shield  single,  the  second  is  a  pair  in  contact,  third  separated  bj  a 
small  shield,  fourth  pair  somewhat  smaller.     Lower  eyelid  with  a  trans- 
parent disk.     Ear  opening  very  large,  roimded,  with  a  perfectly  smooth  edge 
all  round,  the  tympanum  being  distinctly  visible.     Body  in  the  middle 
surrounded  by  twenty-two  longitudinal  series  of  smooth  scales,  six  series 
being  on  the  back ;  they  are  slightly  larger  than  those  at  the  sides.    About 
fifty-two  scales  along  the  edge  of  the  lower  side,  counted  between  the  fwe 
and  hind  limbs.     A  pair  of  moderately  enlarged  prse-anal  shields.     Median 
row  of  sub-caudals  slightly  enlarged.     Limbs  proportionately   developed, 
with  the  toes  very  slender. 
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Head  above  brown,  paler  on  tbe  muzzle;   three  longitudinal  white 
bands  along  the  body, — one  along  the  middle,  originating  between  the  ejes, 
and  two  along  the  sides,  beginning  on  the  supraciliary  edges ;— they  are 
separated,  above,  by  two  somewhat  broader  brown  bands,  each  being  lighter 
coloured  along  the  centre,  and  bounded  at  the  sides  by  a  similar  brown  band 
which  is,  however,  darkest  along  the  centre.     The  median  dorsal  white  band 
becomes  obsolete  at  the  root  of  the  tail,  the  two  lateral  ones  continue  on  it^ 
and  unite  when  approaching  the  tip.     Labials  and  sides  of  head  brownish, 
spotted  with  white.     Lower  portion  of  the  sides  and  the  entire  lower  surface 
livid  cameous,  most  distinctly  so,  and  tinged  with  bright  orange,  on  tbe  lower 
belly  and  on  the  tail,  which  is  also  on  the  upper  side  cameous,  with  a  few 
white  dots  at  the  side  of  the  base,  and  irregularly  marked  with  pale  brown 
on  the  lower  surface.     Limbs,  above,  with  very  close  longitudinal  brown  lines, 
toes  all  distinctly  powdered  with  pure  white. 

Total  length  four  inches,  the  head  and  body  being  1*8,  the  length  of 
the  fore  limb  is  equal  to  the  distance  between  the  shoulder  and  the  angle 
of  the  mouth,  or  one-third  of  the  distance  between  the  axil  and  the  groin ; 
the  length  of  the  hind  limb  is  one-half  of  the  same  distance. 

Hob. — South  Andaman.  The  single  specimen  was  obtained  on  a  sandy 
beach  in  Macpherson's  Straits. 

TiABis  HuMEi,  n.  sp. 

A  larger  species  than  T.  suhcristata,  and  like  this  one  with  the  crest 
interrupted  above  the  shoulders,  but  the  crest  itself  is  very  much  more  deve- 
loped. The  nuchal  part  is  considerably  higher  than  the  dorsal  one,  on  its 
convex  edge  it  is  composed  of  13-15  lobes ;  the  dorsal  portion  continues  on 
to  the  tail,  disappearing  after  about  one-fourth  of  its  length.  None  of  the 
scales  are  at  the  lateral  bases  of  the  crest  particularly  enlarged.  All  scales 
on  the  body  are  distinctly  and  sharply  keeled. 

Head  shelving  and  concave  above;  snout  with  a  few  enlarged  scales 
along  the  centre  ;  supraciliary  edge  sharp,  its  posterior  end  is  separated  by 
a  short  groove  from  a  small  tubercle  following  it.  Two  groups  of  enlarged 
conical  scales  on  the  upper  side  of  the  occiput ;  several  (3-4)  enlarged 
scales  on  the  side  of  the  head  above  the  tympanum  which  is  hardened  near 
the  centre,  and  about  as  large  as  the  eye.  Below  the  tympanum  no  scales 
are  enlarged.  Eight  or  nine  upper  labials  and  seven  or  eight  lower  labials  ; 
the  scales  adjoining  the  former  are  enlarged,  and  there  is  also  a  conspi- 
cuous row  of  slightly  enlarged  scales  below  the  eye.  A  row  of  enlarged  scales 
is  separated  from  the  lower  labials  by  one  of  small  scales.  Scales  on  the  side 
of  the  neck  and  body  very  small,  arranged  in  somewhat  irregular  transverse 
series,  with  scattered  larger  ones  intermixed;  on  the  tail  they  gradually 
increase  in  size,  but   within  a  short  distance  of  its  base  still  have  some 
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larger  ones  intermixed.  On  the  limbe  the  scales  are  much  laiger,  two  or 
three  on  the  upper  side  of  the  femora  portictdarly  so.  Gular  poach  tad 
Ibid  covered  with  small  scales,  which  become  larger  on  the  lower  bellj  tbo 
on  its  sides.  The  two  rows  of  sub-caudals  are  slightly  larger  and  more 
pointed  than  the  shields  on  the  npper  side  of  the  tail. 

Qeneral  coloration  greenish  olive,  on  the  top  of  the  head  brownish ;  ddes 
of  the  entire  body  more  or  less  distinctly  and  rather  densely  reticulated  aod 
spotted  with  black  and  yellow  ;  sides  of  head  and  neck  and  the  gokr  b» 
tinged  with  purplish  blue,  labials  spotted  with  bhie.  Chin  mostly  yellow; 
belly  whitish,  without  spots.  TaQ  brownish  above,  paler  below,  irregokriy 
and  indistinctly  spotted  with  dusky. 

Total  length  of  one  specimen  16  inches,  of  which  head  and  body  are 
4*4  and  the  tail  116  inch.  The  fore  limb  when  laid  backwards  extenik 
beyond  the  groin,  or  almost  to  the  prseanal  edge,  and  the  hind  limb  wha 
laid  forwards  fully  reaches  the  anterior  edge  of  the  eye. 

The  above  noticed  characters  readily  separate  the  Nicobar  species  from 
T,  dilophus,  or  T.  tuberculatus,  lately  (P.  Z.  S.  1872,  p.  533,  ^  xxrnu) 
described  by  Dr.  Giinther  from  the  East  Indian  Archipelago. 

I  obtained  only  two  specimens  (male  and  female)  on  the  Nicobir 
island  Tillingchang,  but  the  species  did  not  seem  to  be  raie. 

DlBAMITB  NlCOBAETCtrs,  (Fltz.). 
RKiniyphidMm,  aicohwricum,  Titc,  Sieindachner,  Novsra  Bept,  pi  52  and  TVpMbscni- 
eas  niccibourieug^  ibidem^  p.  d4> 

I  have  two  ^ecimens  for  examination,  one  a  nude*  and  the  other  % 
female  (known  from  dissection). 

The  male  is  six  inches  of  which  the  tail  is  0*9  inch ;  theiB  are  2^ 
longitudinal  rows  of  scales  round  the  body,  and  48  transverse  rows  along  ^ 
tail.  The  two  extremities  are  on  either  side  somewhat  in  front  of  the  anusr 
towards  which  they  converge ;  they  are  depressed,  each  lying  in  an  oblique 
cavity,  the  intermediate  space  of  the  sacral  region  being  flat,  triangular  ud 
pointed  abo^e  the  anus.  Each  extremity  is  fully  as  long-  as  the  whole  hetd,f 
it  is  covered  on  the  upper  rade  by  three  longitudinal  rows  of  scales,  nanoving 
towards  the  end  which  ia  occupied  by  a  large,  flat,  nail-like  scale. 

The  body  of  the  female  is  somewhat  stouter ;  it  measures  6*5  inches,  of 
which  the  tail  is  only  0*5  mch.  The  body  is  again  surrounded  by  24 
longitudinal  and  the  tail  by  34  transverse  rows  of  scales.  On  each  side  b 
front  of  the  anus  is  an  enlarged  scale,  separated  by  three  small  scales  firom  tiie 
anal  edge,  and  just  in  the  place  where  the  extremity  in  the  male  fxn^oa^ ; 

*  This  is  in  the  Indian  Mnseimrand  I  am  indebted  to  Br.  Anderson  for  the  oppoF' 
tnnity  of  examining  it. 

t  In  D.  Nov^B-Quvne^  the  extremity  is  only  as  long  aathe  head  is  broad. 
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this  large  scale  coven  a  small  opening,  in  which  internally  a  rather 
strong  muscle  terminates ;  the  muscle  is  most  probably  emissible  and  retrac- 
tile at  the  will  of  the  animal. 

All  other  characters  are  common  to  both  sexes.  The  upper  labial  is 
separated  from  the  rostral  by  a  distinct  groove.  The  shields  are  dark  brown^ 
almost  blackish,  with  paler  edges ;  paler  below.  The  shields  on  the  head 
are  yellowish  and  there  are  occasionaUy  yellowish  spots  on  the  chin  and 
throat,  or  on  the  lower  side  of  the  tail. 

As  compared  with  Typhhscineus  Marteneii^  Peters,  the  snout  of  the 
Nicobar  species  is  narrower,  the  head  posteriorly  broader,  the  eyes,  although 
covered  by  skin,  distinctly  traceable,  all  points  to  which  Steindachner 
drew  attention  when  comparing  the  two,  but  the  shields  of  the  head,  the 
number  of  scales  round  the  body  and  on  the  tail  are  in  both  species  quite 
the  same.  There  is  in  T,  Marteneii  also  an  enlarged  scale  above  the  anal 
edge,  but  it  is  nearer  to  it  than  in  the  Nicobar  species.  Still,  if  it  were  not 
for  Peters'  distinct  statement,  that  out  of  three  specimens  of  T,  Martensii 
two  are  males,  and  one  a  female,  both  without  any  trace  of  extremities, 
I  should  have  considered  the  specific  distinction  of  the  2>.  Nicoharieu% 
from  T.  Martensii  somewhat  doubtful.  The  coincidence  is  certainly  re- 
markable. 

Dibamus  was  characterized  by  Dumeril  and  Bibron  (Erpet.  gen.  y. 
p.  833)  from  two  New-Gninean  specimens,  sent  to  them  by  Prof.  SchlegeL 
Both  specimens  were  apparently  males,  but  Schlegel*  says  that  these  only 
possess  a  pair  of  posterior  extremities,  the  females  having  none.  And  this 
is  strictly  in  accordance  with  the  observation  made  on  the  two  Nicobar 
specimens. 


Descbiptions  of  two  mow  stecies  of  Inpiak  Laitdshells, 

ly  Db.  F.  Stoliczka. 

[Eeceiyed  Tfch  May,  1878.] 

The  following  descriptions  have  been  drawn  up  with  the  view  of 
supplementing  the  figures  of  them  which  are  to  be  given  by  Mr.  Theobald  in 
the  '  Conchologia  Indica.*  The  first  species  is  from  the  Shan-states,  and  was 
coUected,  several  years  ago,  by  Mr.  Fedden  ;  and  the  second  was  given  to 
me  by  Mr.  Foote  who  obtained  it  in  the  cotton  soil  district  near  Bolgaom, 
when  on  his  geological  tour. 

•  Comp.  Berlin  Akad.  Monatsberichte  lor  1864,  p.  271. 
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FLECTOFfxis  Shaiteitsis,  n.  sp. 

PI.  testa  planorhularif  pallidejwca,  apice  minutissitne  exserto^pallido ; 
anfractibus  6^,  angustis^  sutura  indistincte  marpnata  junctis,  primis  2iad 
t7'ibus  minute  rugulosiSy  cateris  transversim  oblique  striatis  at^ue  eoncentriee 
obsolete  striolatiSf  ultimo  ad  peripkeriam  subrotundatOy  infrd  paululum 
angustiore,  ad  aperturam  modiee  deflexo  ;  umbilico  spoHoso,  anfractut  omnes 
sutv/rd  distincte  marginatd  separatos  exhibente  ;  apertura  angulum  eircUer 
55°  attinentem  cum  axi  formante^  peristomate  undique  expannusculo  atque 
incrassato,  margaritaeeo  lutescente,  circumdatay  ad  utramque  termimationem 
labii  subangulati  profunde  incisa ;  labio  plicis  trihus  distinctis  instructs 
plica  mediana  criusissima,  ea  atque  infera  multo  tenuiore  usque  ad  perittowut 
estensis,  tertia  interposita  a  margine  remote  evanescente^  sed  usque  ad 
laminam  intemam  verticalem,  circiter  tertiam  partem  unius  etrcuUus  a 
margine  aperturali  distantem,  extensa  ;  ultimo  anjractu  intus  supra  laminam 
verticalem  antiee  plicis  sex  erassiuseuliSy  postice  plicis  decern  hrevioribus 
atque  tenuioribus  instructo, 

Diam.  maj.  21'5,  min,  17,  alt.  6'5  ;  diam.  aut  alt.  apertura  7'5  tnjm, 
Dimensiones  speciminis  secundi  minoris  sunt :  18*5, 15,  5 '8,  6 '6  m.fn. 

Hob. — Provinciam  Burmanam  '  Shan-states'  dictam. 

This  FlecU^pylis  is  readily  distinguished  from  its  allies  by  the  presence 
of  three  labial  plicse,  the  strongest  being  in  the  middle  and  extending,  like 
the  lower  thin  one,  to  the  edge  of  the  lip,  while  the  intermediate  one  disap- 
pears before  it  reaches  the  aperture,  but  it  is  the  only  one  which  extends 
to  the  internal  almost  vertical  lamina.  This  last  is  superseded  anteriorly 
by  six  stronger  and  posteriorly  by  ten  thinner  and  shorter  folds,  but  there 
is  no  corresponding  lamina  present  on  the  inner  side  of  the  last  whorL 

In  external  shape  and  character  of  volution  the  species  is  almost 
identical  with  P.  repercussa,  except  that  in  this  latter  all  the  whorls  are 
transversely  striated  on  the  upper  side,  and  the  last  at  the  aperture  a  little 
more  deflected,  the  umbilicus  also  appears  to  be  a  little  wider,  and  not  only 
the  plicae  at  the  mouth  but  also  the  internal  laminae  are  totally  different  in 
repercussa  ;  in  this  one  there  are  two  internal  laminee  on  the  inner  lip  one 
behind  the  other,  and  one  on  the  outer  lip  projecting  in  the  space  bounded 
by  the  two  others. 

Tbachia  Footet,  n.  sp. 
Trach.  testa  albida,  orbiculata,  supra  deplanata,  infra  inflaiay  versus 
medium  angustata,  perspective  modiee  umbilicatay  undique  dense  granulifera ; 
anfractibus  4  ad  4*5,  gradatim  accrescentibus,  primis  duobus  aut  tribus 
eonvexit^culiSy  transversim  striatis,  cateris  magis  deplancUis,  transversim 
costulis  inaqualibtts  et  obliquis  omatis,  ultimo  ad  peripkeriam  valde  carinato^ 
costulis  in  carina  evanescentibus,  ad  aperturam  valde  descendente  tUque  fere 
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omnino  deflexo ;  hasi  circa  umbilicum  rotundate  svhangulata,  similar  iter 
costulata^  costulis  usque  ad  peripheriam  extensis ;  apertura  fere  horizon- 
taliter  deflexa,  transversim  rotundate  elUptica,  margine  dilatato  fere  undique 
liberOy  ad  angulum  umbilici  angustissvme  adnato,  ci/rcumdata.  Diam.  maj, 
13 '3,  d.  min,  11 '2,  altittido  totiua  testa  6  ;  aUitudo  apert.  cum  peristomate 
5*5,  ejusdem  latitude  6*8  m,m, 

JELab, — Belgaom,  India  occidentali. 

The  present  species  has  to  be  placed  in  close  proximity  to  T.  crassicostata, 
and  is  as  closely  allied  to  it  as  this  is  to  T.  fallaciosa.  It  diiSers  very  marked- 
ly from  crassicostata  by  its  more  distinctly  orbicular  and  depre-ssedly 
planorboid  shape,  by  a  well  marked,  smoother  and  thinner,  peripherical  keel 
on  the  last  whorl,  by  a  more  inflated  and  towards  the  middle  more  contracted 
base,  it  being  angular  round  the  \mibilicus,  and  by  a  considerably  more 
deflected  aperture. 

In  a  former  paper*  I  expressed  a  doubt  about  S[.  fallaciosa^  ruginosa^ 
and  nilghirica  belonging  to  the  genus  Trachia,  as  originally  proposed  by 
Albers.  I  observe,  however,  in  well  preserved  specimens,  that  all  of  them 
possess  the  peculiar  granular  structure  which  is  so  characteristic  of  Trachia. 
T,  crassicostata  and  Footei  must  now  be  added  to  the  list  of  these  closely 
allied  Western  Indian  species. 


Os  Khopalobhtnchits  Kboyebi,  a  new  genus  and  species  op  Pxcno- 
QONiDA, — by  Jakes  Wood-Mason,  of  Queen's  College^  Oxford, 

[Received  and  read  May  7th,  1873.] 
(With  plate  XIII.) 

Much  difference  of  opinion  has  prevailed  with  regard  to  the  systematic 
position  of  the  Fycnogonida,  as  to  whether  they  should  be  classed  with  the 
Crustacea  or  with  the  Arachnida.  By  one  set  of  naturalists,  including 
Johnston,  Milne-Edwards,  Quatrefages,  Kroyer,  and  Dana,  they  have  been 
placed  with  the  Crustacea  ;  by  another — ^including  Latreille,  Erichson,  Ger- 
staecker  and  Huxley  who  separates  them,  as  well  as  the  Tardigrada  and 
Pentastomida,  from  the  typical  Arachnida  (Spiders,  Mites  and  Ticks)  as  an 
aberrant  order, — with  the  Arachnida.  Dr.  Anton  Dohmf  who  has  recently 
studied  the  embryology  of  these  animals  finds  that  they  are  in  no  way 
related  to  the  Arachnida,  that  they  resemble  the  Crustacea  in  having  a 
naupliiform  first  developmental  stage,  but  that  from  this  point  the  course  of 
development  ceases  to  exhibit  anything  in  common  with  that  of  the  Cms* 
tacea ;  under  these  circumstances  I  have  thought  it  better  to  call  the  cheli- 

*  Jonm.  A.  8.  B.,  Vol.  XL,  Part  11,  p.  224i. 
t  Jenaische  Zeitsohrift,  1869. 
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cera,palpSy  and  aeeessory  leg$  (ss  mandibles,  and  1st  and  2nd  pairs  of  maxiDc 
of  Krdyer)  of  those  who  range  the  Pycnogonida  with  the  Arachnida,  thefisiL, 
second  and  third  pairs  of  cephalic  appendages  respectivel  j,  thus  avoiding 
the  use  of  terms  implying  affinities  and  homologies  that  may  not  in  lealitr 
exist. 

Rhopalobhtn^chtjs,*  gen.  nov.  Wood-Mason. 

Corpus  lincare,  gracillimum,  annulis  thoracis  perdistinctis,  cylbi- 
dricis,  utrimque  dilatatis,  processibusque  lateralibus  magnis,  obconicis.  Sod- 
rum  uniarticulatum,  elongatissimum  (corporis  longitudinem  psene  sequans), 
clavatum,  ore  triradiato.  Annulus  oculiger  in  collum  vix  coarctatus.  Ap- 
pendices cephalica  primiparis  absunt.  App.  ceph,  secundi  ports  tenuissims, 
rostro  longiores,  novemarticulatse,  articuUs  secundo  tertioque  elongatis; 
app.  ceph.  tertiiparis  paulo  longiores,  ex  decern  eonfectad  articulis, — quonun 
tertius  quintusque  sunt  elongatissimi,  terminalesque  quatuor  prehensiles  ae 
margine  interiori  serrati  ciliatique — ^in  utroque  adsunt  sexu  ;  appendices 
utriusque  paris,  secundi  ad  tertium,  tertii  ad  quartum  articulum,  sunt  geni- 
culatae.  Tuberculus  oculiger  in  postica  annuli  parte  est  situs.  J^edes  gn- 
cillimi,  inerme%  oquales,  corpore  (rostro  iDcluso)  duplo  longiores,  unguibns 
auxiliaribus  armati  sunt  nullis.  Abdomen  uniarticulatum,  obtuse-oonicsm, 
perbreve,  vix  distinguendum. 

EHOPALOBHTycHUB  KbJotebi,  n«  sp. 

Body  linear,  smooth.  The  rostrum  is  almost  as  loDg  as  the  rest  of  the  body, 
moveably  articulated  to  the  middle  of  the  anterior  end  of  the  oculigezous 
somite,  slender  and  filiform  nearly  to  its  middle  whcDce  it  expands  and 
finally  narrows  to  its  obtuse  extremity ;  when  examined  in  profile,  the  convex 
upper  contour  of  the  expanded  portion  is  seen  to  carry  two  minute  forwardly- 
directed  spines,  the  one  behind  the  other  in  the  middle  line.  The  mouth  is 
situated  at  the  extremity  of  the  rostrum  and  has  the  form  of  a  triradiate 
slit,  the  three  slits  being  so  disposed  that  a  circle  described  from  the  point  in 
which  they  meet  so  as  to  pass  through  their  free  extremities  would  be  b? 
them  divided  into  three  equal  sectors.  The  ocular  tubercle  is  erect,  occupies 
the  posterior  half  of  the  segment  on  which  it  is  placed,  and  has  the  form  of  a 
short  cylinder  surmounted  by  a  minute  cone,  the  eyes  being  situated  partly 
on  the  cylinder  and  partly  on  the  cone  at  points  corresponding,  as  usual, 
to  the  extremities  of  the  arms  of  a  St.  Andrew's  cross.  A  very  distinct  cx«s- 
•centic  suture,  bounding  the  base  of  the  ocular  tubercle  posteriorly  and 
curving  forwards  and  outwards  so  that,  if  produced  far  enough,  it  would  pass 

*  p6wakoyf  clava ;  ^^x^h  rostnun. 
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out  just  in  front  of  the  first  pair  of  legs,  divides  the  oculigerous  from  the  first 
thoracic  somite. 

The  cephalio  appendages  of  the  f/rst  pair  are  absent.  Those  of  the 
second  pair  are  about  If  times  as  long  as  the  rostrum  with  which  they 
lie  in  the  same  horizontal  line,  being  articulated  one  on  each  side  of  it 
to  the  anterior  end  of  the  oculigerous  somite,  are  filiform,  exc^sively 
slender,  and  composed  of  nine  joints.  The  first  joint  is  subglobular,  being 
nearly  as  broad  as  long,  much  broader  than  any  of  the  succeeding  joints ; 
the  second  greatly  elongated  and  slightly  expanded  at  the  apex  ;  the  third 
is  very  short  and  slightly  curved  ;  the  fourth  is  greatly  elongated,  but  not 
so  much  so  as  the  second  ;  the  fifbh  is  shorter  than  either  of  the  four  equal 
terminal  joints  which,  together  with  the  fifbh  and  the  distal  half  of  the  fourth, 
are  fringed  with  short  and  very  delicate  cilia.  Those  of  the  third  pair 
are  also  extremely  slender,  are  articulated,  a  little  posteriorly  and  internally 
to  the  second  pair,  to  minute  processes  springing  from  the  ventral  arc  of  the 
oculigerous  somite  and  meeting  in  the  middle  line.  They  are  composed  of 
ten  joints,  of  which  the  first  is  minute,  the  two  next  equal  and  cylindrical, 
the  third  greatly  elongated  and  just  perceptibly  expanded  at  the  apical  end ; 
the  fourth  short,  scarcely  longer  than  the  second  of  the  two  basal  joints,  and 
curved ;  the  fifth  is  likewise  greatly  elongated,  but  more  expanded  at  the  apex 
and  longer  than  the  third ;  the  four  terminal  joints  are  short,  slightly  de- 
crease in  length  from  the  first  to  the  last  which  comes  suddenly  to  a  subacute 
incurved  point  forming  a  sort  of  claw,  are  curved,  fringed  on  their  inner  and 
concave  margins  with  cilia  and  minute  spinules,  and  capable  of  being  coiled 
tightly  together  so  as  to  form  a  prehensile  organ. 

Both  pairs  of  appendages  are  elbowed  at  a  short  joint,  intercalated 
between  two  long  ones,  viz.,  the  second  pair  between  the  2nd  and  4th, 
the  third  between  the  3rd  and  5th  joints. 

In  many  other  species  the  terminal  joints  of  the  third  pair  of  cephalic 
appendages  (pedes  accessorii)  will  probably  be  found  to  be  similarly  modified 
as  a  prehensile  organ  ;  an  examination  of  O.  F.  Miiller's  faithful  figures  of 
Nymphon  grossipes,  Fabr.  in  the  Zoologica  Danica*  would,  in  fact,  alone 
suffice  to  show  the  existence  of  such  a  modification  in  that  species,  even  if 
Kroyerf  had  not  described  it  in  his  diagnoses  of  the  genera  Nymphon  and 
Zetes,  without,  however,  offering  any  interpretation  of  the  structure. 

The  oculigerous  somite  has  its  anterior  margin  straight,  and  is  but 
faintly  constricted  in  front  of  the  eye-tubercle. 

The^r«^  thoracic  somite,  if  its  distinctness  from  the  oculigerous  somite 
be  admitted,  is  very  short.  Of  the  remaining  somites,  the  second  and  third  are 
subequal,  the  former  being  if  anything  the  longer ;  are  as  perfectly  cylindrical, 

*  Op.  oit.,  pi.  ozix,  figs.  5  et  8. 
t  Nafcarhiat.  Tidssk.,  1844,  pp.  108  et  116. 
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and  nearly  as  long  as,  but  slightly  stouter  than,  the  fllifonn  proximal  moietj 
of  the  rodtrum  ;  and  are  suddenly  expanded  at  their  articular  ends,  each  somite 
presenting  the  appearance  of  a  cylinder  with  a  greatly  truncated  cone  affiled 
by  its  truncated  surface  to  each  end.     The  fourth  and  last  somite  is  scarce 
half  the  length  of  those  that  precede  it,  and  is  similarly  expanded  at  its 
anterior  end  only.     From  the   sides  of  the  expansions  at  the  posterior 
extremity  of  the  2nd   and  3rd   spring  two  somewhat  inflated  outwardly- 
directed,  obconic  processes  which  might,  at  first  sight,  be  mistaken  for  the 
lirst  of  the  basal  joints  of  the  legs  from  their  close  similarity  to  these,  bni 
which  are  in  reality  one  with  the  somite  from  which  they  arise :  precisely 
similar  processes  carry  the  legs  both  of  the  iirst  and  of  the  last  somite  in 
which,  however,  they  diverge  like  the  arms  of  the  letter  Y.     Wedged  in 
between  the  roots  of  these  processes  of  the  last  somite  and  the  posterior 
boundary  of  its  ventral  arc,  lies  a  minute,  obtusely -conical  tubercle  with  a 
large  circular  (anal)  aperture  at  its  extremity.     This  is  the  abdomen,  a  very 
evident,  though  rudimentary,   structure  in    mosrt   Pycnogonida  and  eTen 
biarticidate  in  one  species  (in  Zetes  hispidus,  Kroyer),  but  here  so  reduced  in 
size  as  to  be  quite  invisible  from  above,  and  only  demonstrable  with  difficult? 
from  below  whence  it  appears,  in  ordinary  positions,  under  the  microscope  m 
a  convex,  ovoidal  or  heart-shaped  plate.     It,  moreover,  looks  downwards  and 
slightly  backwards,  instead  of  upwards  and  backwards  or  directly  backwards 
as  it  usually  does. 

The  legs  are  long,  slender,  simple,  equal  in  length,  rather  more  than  twice 
as  long  as  the  body  including  the  rostrum,  and  are  composed  of  eight  joints, 
terminated  by  a  weak,  slightly  curved  claw.  Their  three  basal  joints  are  s 
broad  as  long,  equal,  and  almost  globular ;  the  fourth  is  club-shaped  at  the 
distal  end ;  the  fifth  is  all  but  as  long  as  the  fourth  and,  with  the  remaining 
joints,  perfectly  filiform  ;  the  sixth  is  shorter  and  about  twice  the  length 
of  the  two  last  together ;  these  are  subequaL 

Length  of  the  body  including  the  rostrum,  13  mm- 

„         legs, 26  mm. 

„        2nd  pair  of  cephalic  appendages,  lOnua* 

„        3rd      „    „        „  „  12  mm. 

From  the  linear  from  of  the  body  and  the  slendemess  of  the  legs,  I 
conclude  that  my  specimen  is  a  male,  a  conclusion  by  no  means  invali- 
dated  by  the  presence  of  the  third  pair  of  cephalic  appendages,  which,  being 
apparently  invariably  developed  in  both  sexes  throughout  several  genera, 
{Nymphon,  etc.)  consequently  possesses  no  value  in  the  detennination  of  ques- 
tions of  sex. 

Hah. — Dredged  by  the  writer  at  Port  Blair,  Andaman  Islands,  in  35 
fathoms  of  water,  at  which  depth  the  bottom  was  clothed  with  a  dense 
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tangle  of  delicate,  filamentous  algss  so  closely  resembling  the  animal  in  point 
of  colour  and  form,  that  the  latter  was  with  difficulty  distinguishable. 

In  conclusion,  I  dedicate  the  first  species  of  Pyonogonida  hitherto 
discovered  in  these  seas  to  the  memory  of  the  illustrious  Danish  natural- 
ist whose  name  is  so  indissolubly  connected  with  the  history  both  of  the 
Pycnogonida  and  of  the  lower  Crustacea. 

Explanation  ofFlate  XIIL 

Fig.  1.     ItJiopalorhgnchus  Krogeri,  nat.  size. 

Fig.  2.     Tlie  same  greatly  enlarged. 

Fig.  3.     A  cephalic  appendage  of  the  second  pair,  greatly  enlarged. 

Fig-  4.  „  „  „    „    third      „  „  „ 

Fig.  6.     Eostrum  seen  from  the  side  „  „ 

a  =  mouth. 


^p^p^/%/^^^t^^^^^%^«^^A^^«^^^^>^^^k^^^^«A^ 
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DETEBMINED    AND     SYSTEMATICALLY    ABBANQGD    bg      Db.    G.    ZeLLEB, 

Sigh  Councillor  of  Finance  in  Stuttgart. 

(Communicated  by  Mr.  Kurz.) 
[Received  3rd  May;  read  4th  Juue,  1873.] 

DIATOMACE^,^ 

•1.     PoDOSiBA  Kubzii,  Z.,  n.  sp. 

Stipiti  brevi  cylindrico  adnata;  cellulis  sphsericis,  v.  oblongis  et 
diametro  paulo  longioribus ;  1/175  ad  1/150  lin.  crassis ;  2  et  pluribus 
isthmo  brevi  concatenatis,  leevibus,  valvulis  ad  commissuree  margines  nodulis 
binis  minutis  instructis.  Arracan,  Akyab,  in  rupibus  marinis  submersis  (3280, 
3283.) 

CHBOOCOCCACE^. 
*2.     Chboococcus  minob,  Ng.  {Protococcus  minoTy  Kg.). 
Pt^gu,  Elephant-point,  in  rhizophoretis  ad  corticem  Sonneratia  apetala* 
(3277). 

*  The  arrangement  is  according  to  Rabenhorst*a  Flora  Europea  Al<jar\im,  that  of 
the  sea  weeds  according  to  K\itzing*s  Species  Al^arum.  The  numbers  within  brackets 
refer  to  Mr.  Karz'B  collections.  Those  species  marked  by  an  asterisk  are  new  addi. 
tions  to  Burmese  phycology  (see  a  paper  on  Burmese  Algao  by  the  late  Dr.  G.  von 
Martens,  Joum.  A.  S.  B.,  Vol.  XL.,  1872,  p.  461  sq.) 

t  The  diatoms  from  Burmah  (about  60  or  more  species)  are  not  jet  distribatud; 
Dr.  L.  Babenhorst  of  Dresden  has,  however,  been  kind  enough  to  undertake  the 
determination  of  them.  (S.  Korz.) 
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*3.    CnRoococcus  Indicts,  Z.,  n.  sp. 

Strato  gelatinoflo,  tenui,  pallide  fosco ;  cellolis  singulis  solitariis,  oblongis 
T.  globosis,  1/700 — 1/300  lin.  crassis,  virescentibus  ;  tegumento  h jaliDO,  vix 
conspicuo,  cytiodermate  achromatico,  cytioplasmate  g^ranuloso.  In  stagna 
silvatico  ditionis  Prome  (3151). 

•4.      ChBOOCOCCUS  GBANITLOSrS,  Z.,  n.  sp. 

Strato  gelatinoso,  granuloso,  aurantiaco ;  cellulis  4-12  et  ploribus  in 
familias  circiter  1/100  lin.  crassas  associatis,  1/500 — 1/300  lin.  crassis,  v. 
singulis  ad  1/160  lin.  crassis,  globosis  v.  angiilosis ;  tegumento  tenerrimo, 
byalino;  cytiodermate  byalino,  in  cellulis  junioribus  vix  conspicuo,  in 
adultioiibus  crassiusculo ;  cytioplasmate  aureo-fusco,  rarius  viridi.  Pegu, 
in  valli  alluviaU  fluminis  Irrawaddi  versus  Thabycegon,  in  rivulo  exsiccato 
(3223). 

*5.    Aphanocapsa  albida,  Z..  n.  sp. 

Tballo  tenui,  membranaceo,  amorpho,  sordide  albido ;  cellulis  globosis, 
1/700 — 1/600  lin.  crassis,  nunc  solitariis,  nunc  seriatis  aut  acervatis  ;  tegu- 
mentis  diffluentibus  ;  cytioplasmate  homogeneo,  pallide  aerugineo.  Arracan, 
Akyab,  in  stagnis  salsis  putrescentibus  fiuitans  (3284). 

•6.    Stnechococcus  fuscus,  Z.,  n.  sp. 

Cellulis  singulis,  interdum  duabus  v.  tribus  longitudinaliter  seriatis 
ellipticis,  utraque  fine  rotundatis,  1/100  lin.  longis,  1/250  lin.  crassis ; 
cylioplasmate  fusco  v.  lutescente,  homogeneo.  Pegu,  in  montibus  Yomab 
dictls  secus  rivulum  Thit-Kouk  (Pazwoondoung)  in  limo  arenoso  (3258). 

LEPTOTRBICHE^. 

*7.    Leftothbh  ochbacea.  Kg. 

Pegu,  in  variis  locis  praesertim  in  montibus  Yoma  firequentissime  e 
fissuris  rupium  humidarum  protrudens  et  massas  1 — 1^  poll,  crassas  ocbrac- 
eas  formans.  In  collectione  haecce  prostant  stationes :  Kadeng-cboung  ad 
Natmadhee  (3232/  a  )  ;  Thayet-choung  inter  Eya-Eng  (Eng  =  laculus)  et 
Phounggyee,  (3277)  ;  Wba-choung  (cboung  =  rivulus,  fluvius,  etc.)  in  stagno 
sylvatico  (3237  /a  )  ;  Mui-bow  in  montibus  (Yomae  meridionalis)  in  fonte 
(3240). 

*8.     Htpheothbii  iBRTJGnrEA,  Eabenb.  {Lepiothrix,  Kg.). 

Pegu,  Phoungyee,  ad  ripas  laculi  in  limo  (3186/a)  var.  subtorulatay  7L 
articulis  ad  genicula  interdum  parum  contractis.  Pegu,  Kenbatee-choung 
in  fonte  ad  vicum  (3131). 

*9.     Hypheothbix  calcicola,  Ag.  b.  muralis  (Zeptothris  muraliSy  Eg.) 
Pegu,  Henzadab,  ad  muros  aedis  cujusdam  vetustsd  lateritiao.  (3167). 
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•10.     Htpheothbix   S1T6TILTSSIMA,  Babenh.    {Leptoihrix,  Kg.). 
Pegu,  in  muris  humidis  moscosis  cisteme  in  vico  Tharawa,  in  vicinitate 
oppidi  Henzadah  (3214/a,  3223/a,  3223/b). 

*11.    Htpheothbix  tibidula,  Z.,  n.  sp. 

Strato  tenui,  membranaceo,  obscure  sBrugineo-viridi  \  filis  parum  cuiv 
vatis,  dense  intiicatis,  ad  1/750  lin.  crassis,  apicem  versus  attenuatis^ 
SBrugineis,  obsolete  articulatis,  interdum  torulosis  ;  articuHs  diametro  parum 
V.  ad  duplum  longioribus ;  vaginis  delieatissimis,  arctis.  Pegu,  in  palude 
prope  Wanet,  in  limo  et  in  plantis  aquaticis.  (3238). 

OSCiLLABIEJE. 

m 

♦12.      OSCILLABIA  AlfTHJABUM,  Kg. 

Arracan,  Akyab,  in  stagnis  subsalsis.    (3216). 

•13.     OsciLLABiAANTLiABU,  Juerg.  a|7Ay«o<^.     Ibidem  (3216). 

•14.      OSCILLABIA  BBEVI8,  Kg. 

Pegu,  Kadeng-choung  ad  Natmadhee.  (3134). 

•16.     OSCILLABIA  CHALYBEA  Mert.,  var.  Indica,  Z. 
Strato  obscure  chalybeo,  filis  tantummodo  1/400 — 1/37^  lin.  crassis. 
Pegu,  in  locis  humidis  limosis  visa  inter  Kjauzoo  et  Wachoung  (3185). 

•16.     OSCILLABIA  GBATELorpn,  Bory. 

Pegu,  Elepbant-point,  in  aquis  dulcibus  (3275). 

•17.      OSCILLABIA  SAITCTA,  Kg. 

Pegu,  Tharawa,  non  procul  ab  Henzada,  in  muris  humidis  cistemaa 
(3214/a,  3223). 

•18.     OSCILLABIA  TIOLACEA,  Wallr.  {O,  fenestralU,  Kg.) 
Eangoon  in  limo  aquae  dulcis.  (3208). 

*19.      OSCILLABIA  TIBIDTJLA,  Z.,  n.  Sp. 

strato  membranaceo,  viridi-aerugineo,  longe  radiante ;  filis  laete  aeru- 
gineis,  rectis,  1/500 — l/l!50  lin.  crassis,  apice  ad  dimidium  attenuatis  et 
leviter  curvatis,  subtilissime  granulatis ;  articulis  obsoletis,  diametro  duplo 
brevioribus.  (0.  NeapolUana  prozima).  Bangoon,  in  limo  aqusB  dulcia 
(3206). 

•20.    Phobmidium  ABENABiTTM,  Eabenh.  (PA.  thvnoderma^  Kg). 
Arracan,  Akyab  in  limo  aquse  subsalsse  (3220,  3286/a). 

•21.      PHOBMIDnrM  INTODATTJM,  Kg. 

Pegu,  Tharawa,  prope  Henzadah,  in  muris  cistemse  (3223/b). 
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*22.    Chthonoblastus  Ltnqbtei,  Kg. 

Arracan,  Akyab,  in  rupibus  marinis  inundatis  (3285). 

♦23.    Chthonoblastus  Btjemanicus,  Z.,  n.  sp. 

Filifi  1/1500  lin.  crassis,  eerugineis  v.  lutescentibus,  indlstincte  articu- 
latis,  parum  flexuosis,  apice  attenuatis,  in  fasciculos  pallide  fuscos,  1/300  lin. 
crassos,  flexuosos,  contortis  ;  vaginis  ad  1/100  lin.  crassis,  pellucidis,  fibrillosis, 
margine  undulatis.  Pegu,  Tharawa  prope  Henzadah,  in  muris  cistemeB 
(3214b). 

*24.    Chthoxoblastus  KxTEzn,  Z.,  n.  sp. 

Litoreus,  strato  nnnc  obscure  chaljbeo,  nunc  luteo-yiridi,  filamentoso ; 
filis  1/400 — 1/300  lin.  crassis,  violascentibus,  v.  pallide  serugineis,  numerosU, 
in  fasciculos  laxe  contortis,  apicibus  attenuatis,  obtusiB  ;  articulis  plerumqae 
obsoletis,  diametro  ad  triplum  brevioribus,  rarius  granulatis ;  vaginis  1/90— 
1/50  lin.  crassis,  sordidis,  hyalinis,  interdum  transversim  striatis.  Pegu, 
Elephant-point,  in  rhizophoretis  in  limosis  ad  arborum  radices  et  ad 
algas  majores  maritimas  (3273,3274). 

♦25.    Ltwgbta  palmda,  Z.,  n.  sp. 

Pallide  viridis,  adnata,  filis  2-4  pollicaribus,  cespitosis,  flexuosis,  lateis 
V.  virescentibus,  cum  ragina  laevi,  acbromatica  ,  1/60  lin.,  sine  vagina  1,^0 
lin.  crassis ;  articulis  diametro  3-5plo  brevioribus,  subtilissime  granuktis. 
Pegu  in  montibus  Yomah,  Wathabwot-choung  in  saxis  arenosis  submersis 
(3175). 

♦26.    Hybeocoleum:  Meneghiniaitum:,  Kg. 

Pegu,  Elephant-point,  in  rhizophoretis,  ad  radices  et  arborum  truncos 
submersos.  (3263). 

•27.    Htdbocoleum  steiattim,  Z.,  n.  sp. 

Rivulare,  semipollicare,  cerugineo-nigrum ;  vaginis  1/90  lin.  crassis, 
transversim  striatis,  striis  in  1/100  lin.  9  ;  filis  inclusis  plerumque  ternis, 
leviter  contortis,  1/180  lin.  crassis,  dense  granulatis,  continuis,  vel  obsolete 
articulatis  ;  diametro  multo  brevioribus.  Pegu,  in  rivulo  vadoso  prope  San- 
yse-wa  ditionis  Eangoon  (3200). 

♦28.    SiEOCOLETiM  Iin)icuM,  Z.,  n.  sp. 

Cespite  parvulo,  vix  semiunciali,  viridi ;  vaginis  a  basi  1/60  lin.  crassa 
ad  1/250  lin.  attenuatis,  achromaticis  ;  filis  initio  pulclire  aarugineis,  apioe 
obtusis,  obsolete  articulatis,  articulis  diametro  eequalibus,  1/750  lin.  crassis, 
deinde  pallidioribus  et  divisione  longitudinali  et  transversali  in  gonidia 
1/1500  lin.  crassa,  seriata,  diametro  2-4plo  longiora,  collapsis.     (Siracoko 
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Oujanensi  afiine,  sed  multo  tenuios.      Ghnus   accuratius    observandum). 
Arracan,  Akyab,  in  rupibus  maritimis  iniindatis  (3280). 

•29.    Stmploca  KuBZiAiTA,  Z.,  n.  sp. 

Lignicola,  pollicaris  et  idtra,  griseo-aeruginea,  fasciculis  strictis,  densis, 
basi  coalitis :  iilis  rectis,  pallide  aemgineis,  subtiliter  granulatis,  continuis 
vix  bine  inde  obsolete  articulatis,  cum  vagina  1/375  lin.  craseis ;  vaginis 
achromaticis,  arctis,  supeme  ssepe  vacuis.  Pegu,  in  fundo  naviculaB  fluminis 
Mjitnan  ad  Thabjsegon  (3222). 

•30.    Stmploca  ltjtescens,  Z.,  n.  sp. 

Lignicola,  semipoUicaris,  vix  ultra,  fasciculis  basi  viridi-eerugineis 
apicem  versus  lutescentibus,  dense  csespitosis ;  filis  pallide  serugineis,  apice 
evaginatis,  granulatis,  sine  vagina  1/450 — 1/300  lin.  crassis ;  articulis 
obsoletis ;  vaginis  rigidis,  acbromaticis,  ad  1/175  lin.  crassis.  Pegu,  in 
planitie  alluviali  fluminis  Irrawaddi,  in  fundo  naviculse,  qua  fluvium  Lhein 
prope  Beendau-Hseat  transiit  cl.  Kurz  (3160). 

jsrosTocsri^jsj. 

•31.  NosTOC  ELLiPSOSPOBUM,  Eabenh.  {Sarmosiphon,  Desmaz.)  var. 
vaginis  acbromaticis. 

Prome,  in  montibus  Tomse,  inter  muscos  secus  declivia  rivuli  Wbay- 
dho  (3178). 

•32.    NosTOC  GBAKTTLAEE,  Eabenb.  {Harmosiphon,  Kg.). 
Pegu,  Elepbant-point,  in  aquis  didcibus  stagnantibus  (3291). 

•33.    NosTOC  PTTEPTJEASCENS,  Kg.  (^.  rufescens^  Ag.,  forma  purpur- 
ascens).  Pegu,  Kadeng-cboung  ad  Natmadbee,  natans  (3230). 

•34.    NosTOC  BrniLABE,  Kg. 

Pegu  in  montibus  Yomee,  Koon-cboung  ad  saxa  arenosa  bumida  (3176). 

•35.      NoSTOC   HETEEOTHEIX,  Z.,  n.  Sp. 

Strato  irregulariter  expanso,  olivaceo-viridi ;  filis  leviter  flexuosis, 
inaequalibus  ;  alteris  eerugineis,  articulis  globosis,  1/600 — 1/450  lin.  crassis, 
cytiodermate  vix  conspicuo  byalino ;  alteris  fuscis,  cytiodermate  evidenti, 
colorato,  articulis  globosis  v.  ellipticis,  ad  1/175  lin.  crassis ;  cellulis 
perdurantibus  ellipticis,  ceteris  paulo  majoribus.  (Porsan  Hormosiphon 
heterothriXf  Kg.  ?)  Pegu,  in  vaUi  Pazwoondoung,  in  rivulo  Bala-cboung 
(3196)  ;    secus  declivia  limosa  fluminis  Irrawaddi  ad  Khyoung-gyee  (3163). 

•36.    NosTOC  KuBZiANrM,  Z.,  n.  sp. 

Terrestre,  tballo  fusco-atro,  irregulariter  expanso,  membranaceo ;  filis 
densis,  parum  curvatis,  fulvis  ;  articulis  1/600 — 1/500  lin.  crassis,  spbeericis, 
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aretis,  viresceiitibns ;  peridermate  tenui,  hjalino ;  oellulia  perdurantilxB 
globosis,  ad  1/400  tin.  crassis.  Pegu,  in  montibna  Yomae  oentnlk) 
Whathabwot-choung  ad  declivia  timosa  (4138). 

*38.    NosTOC  LncosiTK,  Z.,  n.  sp. 

Terrestre,  thallo  olivaceo-fusco,  tenui,  indefinite  expanso  ;  filis  breribTU 
reciis,  dense  implicatis,  filis  leptotbrichoideis  tenerrimis,  articalataa,  hjaliiui 
intermixtis  ;  articiilis  1/500 — 1/300  lin.  crassis,  auctis,  globosis  t.  elliptkia, 
arete  connexis,  granulis  viridibus  fartis  ;  peridermate  byalino,  acbromatico ; 
eellulis  perdarantibus  spbaericis,  duplo  majoribus.  Peg^,  in  planitie  fluinmis 
Irrawaddi,  in  limo  ripario  fluvii  Lein  inter  Tbeo-cboung  et  Beendau  Hseat 
(3157). 

•39.      NoSTOC  SAXATTLE,  Z.,  n.  sp. 

Subglobosum,  vetustate  intus  cavom,  magnitudine  cerasi,  olivaceo-fTis- 
cum,  aggregatum ;  peridermate  fuscescente,  filis  non  vaginatis,  fiexuosis ; 
articulis  ellipticis,  paUide  aerugineis,  subtiliter  gpmnnlatis,  1/000 — 1/500  lin. 
crassis ;  cellolis  perdarantibus  globosis,  ad  1/375  lin.  crassis.  Pegu,  in  mon- 
tibus  YomsB  centralis,  Kayeng-mathay-cboimg  in  saxis  arenosis  humidis 
(3180). 

SPUBMOSIJRH^. 

•40.      AWABJOTA   BULLOSA,   Kg. 

Pegu,  in  yalli  fluminis  Sittang,  in  laculo  prope  Otweng,  Toanghoo 
(3150)  ;  Pega,in  planitie  fluvii  Pazwoondoung,  Bala-choung  in  limo  (3241/6). 

•41.      AyAB.£NA    PLOS-AQU^   Kg. 

Pegu,  in  fluvio  Lbein  inter  Beeudau-Hseat  et  Theong-cboung  (3159). 

•42.      AWABJENA   STAONAIilS,   Kg. 

Pegu,  in  fluvio  Lbein  prope  Beeudau-Eng  (3161/6)  ;  Khjoung-gyee  ad 
ripas  fluminis  Irrawaddi  (3164). 

•43.    Akab^sna  svbttlissima.  Kg. 

Rangoon,  in  limo  canalium  sestuariarum  (8205). 

•44.    Ajuabjesx  Ikdica,  Z.,  n.  sp. 

Strato  tenui,  expanso,  obscure  viridi,  deinde  fnsco ;  filis  rectiuscnlis,  den- 
sis,  sub  vaginatis,  serugineis,  denique  fuscis,  apicem  versus  attenuatis ;  articu- 
lis teniiioribus  1/650  ad  1/600  lin.  crassis,  spbaericis,  ssdpe  geminatis ;  cras- 
sioribus  (sporangiis)  ad  1/350  lin.  crassis,  spbsricis,  v.  ellipticis  ;  cytiopla^ 
mate  dilute  serugineo,  granuloso.  Arracan,  Akjab,  in  limo  aqusd  snbsalssB 
(3213,  3218)  ;  Pegu,  in  montibus  Yomse,  Yaitbo-cboung,  in  arena  bumida 
rivuli  frequens  (3234). 
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*45.    Ctlikdbospebmum  htocicola.,  Kg. 

Peg^,  in  limo  ripario  fluminis  Irrawaddi  ad  Khyoung-gyee  (3165^. 

*46.      CTLnrDBOSFEBMUM   MACBOSPOBUM,   Kg. 

Pegu,  Kadeng-choung  ad  Natmadhee,  natans  (3230). 

BinrLABIUJSi 

*4i7,     GLOIOTBICfHIA  KVBZIANA,  Z.,  n.  sp. 

Thallo  globoso,  lineam  cras.so,  obscure  olivaceo  ;  fills  serugineis,  brevibus^ 
lubulatis ;  articulis  ssepe  confluentibus,  inferioribus  ad  1/300  lin.  crassis,  dia- 
metro  duplo  brevioribus,  superioribus  earn  sequantibus ;  vaginis  ad  1/150  lin. 
crassis,  achromaticis,  sp(»is  serugineis  v.  lutescentibus,  ovatis,  basi  ventrico- 
sis,  ad  1/180  lin.  crassis,  diametro  2-4plo  longioribus,  dense  granulatis ; 
cellulis  perdurantibus  sphaericis,  1/250  lin.  crassis. — ^Arracan,  Akjab  in  plan- 
tiB  aqu»  dulcis  (3212). 

*48.    EivuLABiA  Peguawa,  Z.,  n.  sp. 

Thallo  gelatinoso,  indefinite  expanso,  olivaceo,  molli,  hyalino  ;  filis  in- 
clusis  serugineis,  basi  1/300  supeifne  1/500  lin.  crassis,  apice  plus  minusve 
acuminatis,  laxe  intricatis,  flexuosis,  nunc  distincte  articulatis,  articulis  v. 
moniliformibus,  diametro  eequalibus  v.  duplo  longioribus ;  nunc — praesertim 
in  parte  superiore, — continuis ;  cellulis  basilaribus  globosis,  1/300 — 1/175 
lin.  crassis,  denique  in  sporangia  fusca  permutatis. — Pegu,  Kadeng-choung 
ad  Natmadhee  in  truncis  vetustis  submersis  (3228). 

MASTIGOTHEIORE^. 
*49.    Mastioothbix  jebuqutea,  Kg. 

Pegu,  Yenay  Eng,  in  planitie  alluviali  fluminis  Irrawaddi,  ramis  emor- 
tuis  insidens  (3132). 

*50.    ScHizosiPHOir  PABTBTnnis,  Nceg. 
Arracan,  Akyab  in  parietibus  Phari  vetusti  (3216). 

SOYTONEMACEM. 

*51.    ScTTONEMA  AUBEUK,  Menegh. 

Pegu,  in  yariis  locis  frequens,  ad  rupes  et  corticola. — Elephant-point 
(3276) ;  inter  Rangoon  et  San-yse-wa  (3352)  ;  in  montibus  Tomsd  centralis, 
Kayeng-mathay-choung,  ad  saxa  arenosa  (3173). 

*62.      SCTTONEMA  CINEBEUM,  McnCgh. 

Pegu,  in  templis  p^oda  dictis  vetustis  fere  undique  ;  Kya  Eng  in  tem- 

plo  vetusto  (3199). 

var.  b.   Julianwn,  Babenh.    (Drilosiphon  Julianus,  Kg.).     Pegu,  in 
montibus  Yome  centralis,  Yay-gna-choung  ad  saxa  arenosa 
(8236). 
.      23 
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*68.      SCTTONEMA    OHACILE,   Kg. 

Pegu,  in  planitie  fl.  Irrawaddi,  Palay  Kweng  in  cistemce  muris  (S224). 

*54j.    Scttonema  tomentosum,  Kg. 
Supra  Bangoon,  eorticola  (3466). 

♦55.     ScTTONEMA  Peguanitm,  Marteus. 

Pegu,  in  valle  Sittang  (3139)  ;  Phoung-gyee  (3118),  in  tnincis  arbor- 
urn  frequens. 

*56.      ScTTONEltfA  VARTTTM,   Kg. 

Pegu,  in  montibus  Yonise,  in  valle  Cboung-menab  (Khaboong)  (3152) ; 
Wachoung  (Pazwoondoung)  (3241/0). 

♦57.      SCTTONEMA  ViETLLAEDI,   Mart. 

Arracan,  Akyab,  in  stagnis  exsiecatis  subsalsis  (3287). 

'*58.      SCTTONEMA   PTJLTtFM,    Z.,   n.    Sp. 

Strato  obscure  olivaceo  ;  filis  curvatis,  1/180 — 1/120  lin.  cum  vagina 
crassis,  fulvis ;  pseudoramulis  spareis,  divaricatis,  eonformibus  ;  apicibi:^ 
attenuatis,  clausis,  extremis  byalinis ;  filis  intemis  vix  conspicois,  pallide 
virescentibus  ;  articulis  obsoletis ;  vaginis  IsBvibus,  arctis,  aureo-fulvis. — 
Pegu,  Bangoon  in  foliis  calami  (3467)  \  Yoma  in  cortice  arborum  (3146). 

*59.      SCYTONEMA   FITSCTJM,   Z.,   n.    8p. 

strato  pannoso,  fusco-rubescente ;  filis  2-3  lin.  altis,  subsimplicibns, 
gracilibus,  elongatis,  basi  1/180—1/120  lin.  cum  vagina,  supeme  1/200  lin. 
cum  vagina,  1/300 — 1/250  lin.  sine  vagina  crassis  ;  vaginis  Isevibus,  saturate 
fuscis,  apicem  versus  pallidioribus  ;  filis  inclusis  pallide  virescentibus,  obso- 
lete articulatis,  granulatis,  articulis  diameti*o  sequalibus. — Pegu,  in  terra  nuda 
et  ad  declivia  ai^llosa,  Sanyae-wa  prope  Rangoon  in  oryzetis  (3201)  ;  in 
montibus  Yomae  in  valle  fluvii  Cboung-menab  (3153)  ;  Wacboung,  in  via 
cava  (3187). 

*60.      SCTTONEMA    KURZIANXTM,   Z.,   n.    sp. 

strato  olivaceo  ;  caespitulis  vix  lineam  altis,  compactis  ;  filis  1/300  Iin. 
cum  vagina  1/450  lin.  sine  vagina  crassis,  subsimplicibus,  basi  coalescentibus 
curvatis,  intemis  articulatis,  viridi-lutescentibus  ;  articulis  scepe  obsoletis, 
diametro  SBqualibus  ;  vaginis  acbromaticis  v.  lutescentibus ;  cellulis  perdu- 
rantibus  globosis. — Pegu,  Yoma,  in  cortice  arborum  (3141/a). 

*61.      SCTTONEMA   MURALE,   Z.,   n.    sp. 

strato  compacto,  spongioso,  lineam  crasso,  sordide  olivaceo,  v.  nigres- 
cent c  ;  filis  intricatis,  flexuosis,  parce  ramosis  ;  pseudoramulis  eonformibus, 
brevibus,  cum  vagina  1/300 — 1/200  lin.  crassis,  luteis,  apice  cinereis,  inter- 
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dum  roseolis  ;  fills  intemis  1/350 — 1/300  lin.  crassis,  pallide  viridibus,  apioe 
hyalinis,  distincte  artdculatis  ;  articulis  diametro  esqualibus,  v.  duplo  brevio- 
ribus ;  vaginis  subachrois,  arctis  ;  cellulis  perdurantibus  globosis. — Rangoon 
ad  murofi  hospitii  circuit-house  dicti  (3207,  3209). 

*62.     ScTTONEMA  oltvaceijm:,  Z.,  n.  sp. 

Strato  cespitoso,  2-3  lin.  alto,  olivaceo ;  fills  leviter  fiexuosis,  rigidis, 
cum  vagina  1/150 — 1/115  lin.  crassis ;  internis  1/180  Hn.  crassis,  cinereis, 
distincte  articulatis ;  articuHs  lamellosis,  v.  granulosis  et  linea  transversal! 
dlmldiatis,  diametro  parum,  hinc  Inde  2^plo  brevioribus ;  pseudoramuHs, 
divaricatis,  scepe  geminis,  non  tenuioribus  ;  vaginis  fuscis,  laevibus.  Pegu, 
in  montibus  YomsB  centralis,  Zamayee-choung,  in  fissuris  humidis  ruplum 
arenosarum  (3235). 

*63.      SCTTONEMA  PAEVXTLTJM,   Z.,  n.    Sp. 

strato  tenui,  tomentoso,  fuscescente ;  fills  brevibus,  subsimpliclbus,  at- 
tenuatls,  basi  1/376  lin.  superne  1/500  lin.  cum  vagina  vlx  1/700  lin.  sine 
vagina  crassis,  a  basi  distincte  articulatis  ;  articulis  diametro  eequallbus,  vel 
lougioribus,  superne  confluentlbus ;  vaginis  fuscis,  fills  internis  viridibus. 
Pegu,  in  saxls  arenosls  montlum  Yomee  australis  (3156). 

*64.      SCTTONEMA    (StMPHTOSIPHON)   EHIZOPHORiE,   Z.,   U.    Sp. 

Cespitulls  obscure  olivacels  (in  slccatis  cinereo-nigrescentibus),  spongio- 
80-hlrtis,  semllineam  crassis  ;  fills  fasclculatis,  flexuosls,  fuscis,  parce  pseu- 
doramosis,  cum  vagina  1/300 — 1/225  Hn.  crassis,  aplcem  versus  attenuatls, 
internis  pallide  serugineis  ;  articulis  diametro  sequalibus,  vel  ad  triplum  bre- 
vioribus, ssepe  obsoletis  ;  vaginis  arctis,  basi  et  apice  brevl,  acumlnato,  hja- 
lluis  ;  cellulis  perdurantibus  oblongis.  Pegu,  Elephant-point,  in  rhlzophore- 
tis  ad  cortices  arborum  diversarum,  imprimis  Sonneraticp  apetalw  (3267). 

*65.      SCTTONEMiL   STTBCLAVATITM,   Z.,  n.    Sp. 

Calclcola ;  strato  obscure  olivaceo,  fills  fuscis,  ssope  basi  connatis,  partim 
(junioribus  ?)  sursum  Incrassatis,  1/30 — 1/20  lin.  longis,  slmpllcibus,  curva- 
tis,  ad  1/180  lin.  crassis  ;  partim  elongatis,  ramello  uno  alterove  instructis, 
1/300  Hn.  cum  vagina  crassis  ;  filis  internis  virescentibus,  nunc  obsolete, 
nunc  distincte  articulatis  ;  articulis  diametro  sequaUbus  ;  vaginis  arctis. 
(Forsan  status  Scytonematis  muralis).  Pegu,  in  domo  vetusta  lateritla  op- 
pldl  Henzadah  (3167,  3168,  3169). 

♦66.      ScTTONBMiL  VIOLASCENS,   Z.,  n.    sp. 

Cesplte  erecto,  3-4  Hn.  alto,  pallide  violaceo  ;  fills  basi  1/150 — 1/100  Hn. 
cum  vagina  1/130 — 1/110  lin.  sine  vagina  crassis,  fasclculatis,  parce  ramosis  ; 
pseudoramuHs  interdum  binls,  adpressls,  vel  intricatis,  elongatis,  gracilibus, 
flagelliformibus,  variegatls,  violaceis,  serugineis  et  fusco-luteis,  ad  1/250  Hn. 
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attonuatiB,  apice  pallidioribus  yel  hyalinis ;  articulis  diametro  ad  daplo  lie- 
vioribus,  ssepe  oonfluentibus  ;  yaginis  arctis,  birtis,  bjalinis  ▼.  latescentibai. 
Pegu,  Yoma  in  valle  Choungmenab  (Kbaboung)  ad  declivia  amllosa  (3154). 


•67.      POLTPOTHBDC  BDfATA,  Z.,  n.   Sp. 

Lacustris,  csespitulis  2-3  lin.  altis,  leragineo  yiridibns  ;  fills  pakliTe 
sBrugineis,  primariis  1/300  lin.  crassis,  pseudoramulis  divaiicatisy  elongates, 
1/500  lin.  crassis ;  articulis  inferioribus  distinctis,  ssepe  dimidiatisy  plenm- 
que  diametro  duplo  longioribus,  rariufl  ei  sequalibuB  v.  brevioribas,  sabtoni- 
loflis,  snpremis  oonfluentibus.  (Artlculi  saepe  ad  modum  Sirosiphonu  longi- 
tudinaliter  bipartiti).  Pegu,  Kya  Eng,  in  radicibos  submersis  (3I95»  3203) 
Eng-ga-na  (324!2,  3248). 

SIEOSIPROiaACUJB. 

•68.    SraosiPHOW  paeasiticus,  Z.,  n.  gp. 

Strato  oespitoso,  fusco ;  filis  virescentibus,  1/200  lin.  cum  vagina  1/300 
sine  vagina  crassis,  curvatis,  parce  ramosis ;  ramis  ascendentibus,  bomogeneU; 
articulis  ssepe  obsoletis,  vel  oonfluentibus,  duplici  serie  ordinatis,  granulosis, 
diametro  brevioribus  ;  vaginis  arctis,  luteis  v.  byalinis.  Pegu,  Yoma, 
Cboungmenab,  in  sjWis  sempervirentibus  ad  folia  arborum  et  fruticom 
(3292). 

PALMELLACE^. 
•69.     Pleitrococctjs  vitlgabis,  Menegb.     {Proioeoccus^  Kg.). 
Bangoon,  ad  parietes  bospitii  circuit  bouse  dioti  (3210). 

BESMIDIEM/^ 
•70.     CLOSTEBTdC  8TBT0LATXJM,  Ehrenb. 
Pegu,  Kja  Eng,  inter  plantas  submersas  aquaticas. 

•71.     Pleubotjenium  baculuh,  De  Barj  {Docidiuniy  Br^b.). 
Pegu,  in  palude  prope  Wanet,  natans  (3288/a). 

•72.  PLEUBOTiBinTrM  TBABECULA,  NflBg.  {Docidium  JEhrenberykUt 
Br6b.). 

Pegu,  Eng-ga-na  prope  Phounggyee  (3242). 

•73.    Etjastbum  ANSATiTM,  Balfs. 
Pegu,  Eng-ga-na  (3242). 

•74.      EUASTBUM  AMPULLACETJK,  Kalfs. 

Pegu,  Kya  Eng. 

•  These  are  only  stray  Desmids  found  by  DD.  Zeller  and  Babenborst  amongsi  tte 
AlgoB.  My  collection  of  Bormese  Desmida  is  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  W.  Arahsr  of 
Dablin.    (3.  Kur^.) 
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ZTQNUMACEM. 

^^,    HBYSCHOTnBMJL  KuBzn,  Z.y  n.  sp. 

Articulis  sterilibus  fine  replicatis,  diametro  ( 1/120 — 1/100  lin.)  6-8plo 
longioribus,  sporiferis  tumidis ;  sporis  fascis,  ellipticis,  diametro  (1/40  lin.) 
2-2iplo  longioribas;  fasciis  spiralibus  2  laxk,  torulosis,  anfraotibus  2. 
Pegu,  Eng-ga-na  (3242). 

*76.      SPIBOGTBiL  ASKATA,  Kg. 

Pegu,  Pazwooudoung,  Balachoung  (3247). 

^6.    Sfibooyba  cbassa,  Kg. 
In  lacu  prope  Eangoon  (3251). 

•77.    Spieogtba  decimina,  Kg. 

Prome,  Toung-naweng-choung  (8155)  ;  Myoma,  in  impibuB  fluminifl 
Irrawaddi  (3170) ;  Pegu,  Kenbatee  in  fonte  scaturiente  (3165/a) ;  Pazwoon- 
douDg-choung  ad  Kyauzoo  (8184).  Alga  vulgatissima  Burmsd,  prsesertim 
in  planitiebus  alluvialibua. 

Forma  crassioTy  fills  sterilibus  ad  1/38  lin.  crassis.  Pegu,  in  montibua 
Yomao  centralis,  Wathabwot-choung,  in  fluvio  frequens  (3174). 

•78.    Spieogtba  ibbegtjlabis,  NsBg. 

Pegu,  Yomah  centralis,  Wopyoo-choung  (Khayengmathay-cbg.)  versus 
Gbalee  Tay  natans  (3177)  ;  Rangoon  in  canalibus  SBstuariis  subsalsis  (3201). 

*79.      SpIEOGYBA  JUGALI8,  Kg. 

Pegu,  Kya  Eng  (3198). 

•80.    Spieogtra  lokgata.  Kg. 

Prome,  Khyee  Thay  in  flumine  Irrawaddi  (3137)  ;  Arracan,  Akyab 
(8211). 

•81.    Spieogtba  majtjscula,  Kg. 

Pegu,  in  palude  quadam  prope  Tbounggyee  (3244). 

•82.    Spieogtba  irrrrDA,  Kg. 

Pegu,  in  palude  inter  Theancboung  et  Oakkan  (3161/a)  ;  Prome,  Khyee- 
tbay  in  flumine  Irrawaddi  (3137)  ;  Arracan,  Akyab,  in  aqua  dulci  (3219). 

•83.    Spieogtba  quxsiSA,  Kg. 
Arracan,  Akyab  in  aqua  subsalsa  (3289). 

var.  p.  ineequalis,  NsBg.     Pegu,  Beeling  Kadeng-cboxmg  ad  Kway  ma- 
kheing  (3232). 

•84.    Spieogtba  tbopica,  Kg. 
Arracan,  Akyab,  in  aqua  tabsaka  (3289). 
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*S5.    Ztonema  stellinum,  Ag. 

Peg^,  Tonkjan  in  vicinitate  riviili  Bala-choung  (3289). 

*86.    Ztgnema  VAUCHKKn,  Ag. 
Pegu,  Kya  Eng  (3194). 

♦87.    Zygnema  amplitm,  Z.,  n.  sp. 

Yiride,  siccatum  obscure  fuscum ;  articulis  sterilibos  diametro  (1/60 
lin.)  ante  divisionem  2-3plo  longioribus,  post  earn  sdqualibus,  t.  sesquiloa- 
gioribus  ;  fnictiferis  non  tumidis,  zjgosporis  globosis,  v.  late  ellipticis  ;  filis 
in  vagina  1/40  lin.  crassa,  tenui,  continua,  subtiliter  granulosa,  hjalina,  in- 
clusis.     Pegu,  in  laculo  inter  Phounggyee  et  Kjauzoo  (3246), 

♦88.     MESOCiiBPiTS  iNTRiCATUs,  Hass. 

Pegu,  in  palude  inter  Tean-choung  et  Oakkan  (3161). 

*89.    Mesocabfus  scalabis,  Hass. 

Pegu,  Eng-ga-na  (3242) ;  Yoma  austndis,  infra  pagum  Karensiom 
Mui-hau  dictum  in  rivulo  (3256). 

♦90.    Statibospebmum  fbagile,  Z.,  n.  sp. 

Filis  luteolis,  intricatis,  fragilibus  ;  cellulis  diametro  (1/140 — 1/100  lin.) 
5-lOplo  longioribus,  ad  genicula  cod  tract  is ;  zjgosporis  quadrangularibajt, 
1/100 — 1/80  lin.  crassis ;  sporodermate  Icevi.  Pegu,  Rangoon  in  laca 
(3252)  ;  Kadeng-choung  ad  Natmadbee  (3223).  In  provincia  Pegu,  pnecipne 
secus  fl.  Irrawaddi,  vulgaris. 

VA  UCRJSEIACU^. 
•91.     Vauchebia  sessilis,  DC,  a.  cespUosay  Ag. 
Pegu,  Yoma  centralis,  Kbayeng-matbay-cboung  (3172)  ;  var.  b.  repem^ 
Hass.  (forma  terrestris)  ;  ibidem,  in  Hmo  siccescente  (3181). 

ULVACEJE, 

92.  EiTTEBOKOBPHA  COMPBESSA,  L.,  var.  c.  complanata  (JE.  camphma- 
ta,  Kg.). 

Pegu,  Elepbant-point  in  rbizopboretis  (3278) ;  Arracan,  Akyab,  in  mtri 
(3281,  3284). 

♦93.    Phtcosebis  Bubmanica,  Z.,  n.  sp. 

Yiridis,  in  sicco  seepius  pallide  olivacea,  radice  minuta,  disciformi  ;  sti- 
pite  tenerrimo,  rotundato,  brevi,  mox  in  phycoma  planum,  rigidum,  basi 
oblique  cuneatum  atque  attenuatum,  obovatum,  rectum  v.  curvatum,  1-2  poUi- 
care,  margine  in  adultioribus  crenulatum,  transiente.  Cellularum  diameter 
1/300  lin.     Pegu,  Elepbant-point,  in  rbizopboretis  ad  radices. 
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DIFLOSTBOMIEM 
*94.    dlplostbomium  tenuissimum,  kg. 
Pegu,  Elephant-point,  in  rhizophoretis  ad  radices  (3272). 

CONFEBVAGE^, 

*95.      CONPEBTi.  FUNKH,   Kg. 

Pegu,  in  palude  prope  Phounggyee  (3244). 

*96.      CONPEEVA   BHYPOPHILA.,    Kg. 

Pegu,  in  plapitie  fiuminis  Irrawaddi,  Eng-suay  in  truncis  submei'sis* 
(3165/c.). 

*97.      CONFEBVA  SITBSETACEA,   Kg. 

Arracan,  Akyab  in  aqua  subsaLsa  (8288). 

*98.      COXFEBVA   BUBMANICA,   Z.,    n.    sp. 

Albo-virescens,  rigida,  intricata ;  articulis  diametro  (1/130 — 1/100  lin.) 
2J-5  plo  longioribus;  Pegu,  Yenay-eng  in  planitie  fl.  Irrawaddi,  in  plan- 
tis  aquaticis  (3165/6). 

♦99.      CONFEBVA  TTTBTCITLOSA,   Kg. 

Pegu,  Yoma  centralis,  Khayeng-mathay-choung,  in  stagnis  natans 
(3171)  ;  Tay  Tay-choung  (Zamayee)  in  limo  sicceecente  (3179). 

*100.  CoNPEBVA  iNiBQUALis,  Eabcnb.  (Psichohormium,  Kg.)  ;  forma, 
fills  ad  1/120  lin.  crassis.     Eangoon  in   aqua  vadosa  lacus   natans  (3243) . 

*101.    Ehizoclonittm  Hookeei,  Kg. 
Pegu,  Elephant-point  in  limo  marino  (3260). 

♦102.     Ehizoclonium  abbobetjm,  Z.,  n.  sp. 

Obscure  viride,  siccatum  cinerascens  ;  fills  a  basi  apicem  versus  paulo 
attenuatis,  hinc  inde  ad  genicula  intumescentibus,  brevissime  radicantibus  et 
genuflexis ;  articulis  diametro  (1/35 — 1/25  lin.)  eequalibufl,  vel  duplo  lon- 
gioribus  ;  cytiodermate  crasso.  Pegu,  Elephant-point,  in  rhizophoretis  ad 
corticem  arborum  {Sonneratia  apetald)  frequentissime  truncorum  latus  ad 
septentrionem  vergens  dense  investiens  (3261). 

103.  Cladophoba  callicoma,  Kg.  (CZ.  glomerata^  forma  III. 
Eabenh.)     Pegu,  Kadeng-choung  ad  Natmadhee.     (3225). 

*104.     Cladophoba  Jataihca,  Kg, 
Ibidem  (3226). 

♦105.     Cladophoba  stbepens,  Kg.     {01.  fracta  c.    atrepens,    Kg.). 
Pegu,  Yoma  centralis,  Wopyoo,  choung  (Khayeng-mathay-chg.)  versus 
Ghalee  Tay  (3177). 
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106.      CULDOPHOBA  TRAKQUEBAKESarSIB,  Kg. 

Pegu,  Toma  centralis,  Taj  Taj-choung,  natana  (8188). 

*107.    Gladophora  cobiola,  Z.,  n.  sp. 

Cespitosa,  viridis,  sicca  pallida,  pygmsBa,  vix  2  lin.  longa,  sobsimpkx; 
fills  1/100 — 1/75  crassis,  apice  incrassatis,  obtusis  ;  ramellis  raris,  uni-aitica- 
latis  ;  articulis  diametro  8-20  plo  et  ultra  longioribus,  infimo  perlongo ;  cytk>- 
dermate  crasso,  hjalino,  IsBvi ;  cytioplasmate  granulari.  Pegu,  Irrawaddi, 
£ng-suay  in  truncis  submersis  (3166). 

108.    Cladofhoba  exigva,  Z.,  n.  sp. 

Bordide  viridis,  cespite  1-2  lin.  alto ;  filis  infeme  ramosis,  rigidis ;  rams 
paucis,  divaricatis,  elongatis ;  articulis  primariis  1/100  ad  1/90  lin.,  mediis 
1/160  lin.,  ramorum  1/350 — 1/250  lin.  crassis,  diametro  2-3plo  longioribas, 
ad  genicula  constrictis  ;  cytiodermate  crassiusculo.  Pegu,  Balachoung,  in 
conchis  (Faludina.)  (3197). 

♦109.    Cladophora  (JEgaobopila)  contobta,  Z.,  n.  sp. 

Oespitosa,  pallide  viridis,  filis  e  radice  pulposa  provenientibus^  simplid- 
bus,  perraro  ramellum  uniarticulatum  eniittentibus,  2-4  poll,  longis,  in  fm- 
culos  contortis,  basi  1/80  lin.,  sursum  ad  1/35  lin.  apice  1/100  lin.  cnssb ; 
articulis  cylindricis,  valde  inssqualibus,  diametro  2-12  plo  longioribus.  P^ 
Tonghoo,  in  fundo  naviculi  in  fluvio  Sittang  (3143). 

110.     Cladophora  KnnrrissiMA,  Z.  (ad  interim). 

Pallide  viridis,  filis  in  cortice  truncorum  radicantibus,  dense  a^regatis, 
semilineam  vix  superantibus,  1/250 — 1/150  lin.  crassis,  simplicibus,  v.  mo 
ramello  unicellular!  instructis,  a  basi  apicem  versus  incrassatis ;  articnlB 
diametro  l^-3plo  longioribus ;  cytiodermate  flaccido,  byalino,  cytioplas- 
mate lamelloso.  (Forsan  Cladophor»  cujusdam  status  juvenilis).  Mania 
Elepbant-point  in  truncis  submersis  (3264). 

(EBOGOIflACi:^, 

♦111.      (EDOOOinUM  APOPHYSATUM,  A.  Br. 

Pegu,  KyaEng  (3195). 

•112.    (Edogokium  Brauwii,  Kg. 

Pegu,  Eng-suay  non  procul  a  flumine  Irrawaddi  infra  Henzsdih 
(dl66/a)  ;  Kadeng-cboung  ad  Natmadhee  (3229). 

♦113.    CEdogonium  oracile,  Kg. 

Pegu,  Eng-suay  in  truncis  submersis  (3165/d). 

♦114.    (EDoaoNiuM  LAin)SBOBonGHn,  Kg. 
P^u,  prope  Tonkyan  supra  Rangoon  (3248). 
*116.    (EDOOONirM  RoTHii,  Breb. 
In  lacu  Bangoonensi  fluitans  (3253). 
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♦116.    (Edogonium  scTJTiLTirM:,  Kg. 
Pegu,  Kya  Eng  in  radicibus  (3195). 

*117.    (Edogonium  tenelltth,  Kg. 

Pegu,  in  stagnis  et  fossis  prope  Tonkyan,  vicum  supra  Rangoon  (3248). 

♦118.     (EDOooirnrM  tesicatum,  Link. 

Pegu,  Eng-ga-na  (3242)  \  Yoma  centralis,  Zamayee-choung  in  saxis 
arenosis  (323:^). 

var.  g.  fuscescens,  Kg. 

Pegu,  Kya-eng  in  radicibus  (3193). 

♦119.     (Edogontum  Ktjhzii,  Z.,  n.  sp. 

Monoecum ;  cellula  basilari  biloba,  articulo  terminali  obtuso,  articulis 
diametro  (1/45 — 1/32  lin.)  2-5  plo  longioribus,  saepe  medio  dilatatis,  v.  cunei- 
formib\is,  passim  uno  fine  trans versim  plicatis  j  oogoniis  sparsis,  raro  seriatis, 
ellipticis,  diametro  (1/30  lin.)  1^-2  plo  longioribus ;  oosporis  fuscis,  sphse- 
ricis,  V.  diametro  paulum  longiorib\is  ;  antberidiis  unicellularibus,  lanceola- 
tis,  medio  constrictis.     Pegu,  in  palude  prope  Wanet  (3255). 

♦120.     BuLBOCHiETB  DnjEEMEDiA,  De  Bary. 
Pegu,  Kya  Eng  (3195,  3203). 

*121,  -BuLBOcHiETE  Peguana,  Z.,  n.  sp. 

Dense  intricata,  repetite  ramosissima,  ramis  altemis  vel  oppositis,  sensim 
attenuatis  et  setis  longis,  vix  1/1500  lin.  crassis,  terminatis ;  articulis  fili 
primarii  ad  1/200  lin.  crassi  2-3  plo,  ramorum  1/300 — 1/500  lin.  crassorum 
6  plo  et  ultra  longioribus ;  oosporis  ignotis.  Pegu,  Toma  centralis,  ad  rupes 
calcareo-siliceas  inter  muscos  in  cacumine  montis  Kambala-toung,  alt.  3200 
ped.  s.  m.  (3459). 

ULOTHBIORACE^. 
♦122.    TJlothbix  stjbtilis,  Kg.    - 
Pegu,  Eng-ga-na  (3242). 

♦123.    ScHizoQONiuM  TENTnssiMUM,  Z.,  n.  sp. 

Pallide  flavo-virens,  filis  simplicibus  1/500 — 1/375  lin.  crassis,  passim 
ramellosis ;  cellulis  diametro  duplo  longioribus,  gonidiis  oblongis.  Marta- 
bania,  in  Cbincbonsa  plantationibus,  3500  ped.  altitudinis,  in  rivulo  Opo- 
choung,  Shantounggyee  (3142). 

CHBOOLEPIDBM 
♦124.    Chbooleptjs  flavtjm.  Kg. 
Yoma  centralis,  ad  bambusarum  culmos  (3144). 

var.  filis  tenuioribus,  articulis  longioribus,  Ohr.Jlavi  et  ehnjati  interme' 
dium.     Yoma,  ad  arborum  corticem  frequens  (3145). 
24 
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*125.    Chboolefub  laoenifebvm,  Hildebrand. 
In  lacu  Rangoonensi,  inter  Confervam  vMBqualem  in  aquavidomiatas^ 
(3243). 

*126.    Chboolepub  ukbbintth,  Kg.    {Frotoeoc<m9  erwtaeeuiy  Kg) 
Pegu,  Yoma,  Yaitho-choung,  corticola,  frequens  (3148). 

♦127.    Chboolepits  botbtoides,  Z.,  n,  sp. 

Cespite  siccitate  pallide  luteo,  villoso,  2-3  lin.  alto  ;  filis  flaccidis,  ad 
1/100  lin.  crassis,  leevibus ;  ramis  subsecTindis,  divaricatis,  attennatis,  E[»tt 
1/250  lin.  crassis  ;  articulis  diametro  1^-2  plo  longioribua  ;  spermatiis  glo- 
bosis,  minutis,  plenimque  ad  latent  ramorum  in  cumiilos  botryomoiplMX 
aggregatis.     Pegu,  Yoma,  in  cortice  arborum  (3147). 

128.    Chboolepus  calamicola.,  Z.,  n.  sp. 

Cespite  intricato,  yii*idi,  (in  sicco  pallide  lutescente)  ;  fills  ramosis,  im 
attenuatis,  subsecundis,  divaricatis  ;  articulis  infimis  1/120  lin.  crassis,  diaior 
tro  sesquilongioribus ;  superioribus  diametro  (1/300  ad  1/180  lin.)  24pk 
longioribus  ;  spermatiis  plerumque  lateralibus,  raro  terminalibns,  sessOi- 
bus,  globosis  V.  ellipticis,  1/180  lin.  crassis,  solitariis,  v.  seriatis.  Supn 
Rangoon,  in  silvis  sempervirentibus  in  foliis  Calami  (3467). 

♦129.    Cheoolepus  elongatum,  Z.,  n.  sp. 

Cespitosum,  siccitate  flavo-cinereum,  fills  rectis,  rigidis,  1/150  lin.  cm- 
sis,  ramosis  ;  ramis  secundls,  valde  elongatis,  acuminatis,  1/300 — 1/225  h, 
crassis ;  articulis  primariis  diametro  duplo,  ramorum  4-6  plo  longionbos; 
spermatiis  ignotis.  Pegu,  Yoma,  Yaitbo-choung,  in  cortice  arborum  in  srl- 
vis  sempervircDtibus  (3148). 

♦130,      CHBOOLEPrS   PUSCO-ATBTJM,   Z.,  ».   Sp. 

Strato  tenui,  crustaceo,  fusco-atro  (in  sicco)  ;  fills  brevibus,  rectis,  t. 
parum  curvatis,  torulosis  ;  ramis  divaricatis ;  articulis  fuscis,  1/400 — l/^ 
lin.  crassis,  globosis,  v.  late  ellipticis.  Pegu,  in  valle  Cboungmenah  (^ 
boung)  non  procul  a  Tonghoo,  In  sylvis  sempervirentibus  (3469). 

•131.    Cheoolepus  KuBzn,  Z,,  n.  sp. 

Semipollicare,  viride,  cespitosum,  in  fasciculos  conlcos  dense  implicatsci, 
fills  primariis  ad  1/125  lin.,  ramorum  ad  1/300  lin.  crassis  ;  articulis  diazD^ 
tro  2-4plo  (rarius  pluries)  longioribus  ;  ramis  divaricatis,  subsecundis ;  ^* 
matiis  lateralibus,  creberrimis,  seriatis,  sessilibus  v.  brevlter  petlolatis,  ioi^ 
globosis,  deinde  craterifprmibus,  1/250 — 1/60  lin.  crassis,  Pegu,  Tod^^ 
Cboungmenah-choung  in  sylvis  sempervirentibus  ad  folia  frutlcum  (pi»c^ 
AUodeue)  (3149). 
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*ld2.      ChBOOLSFTJS  TSinTE,  Z.,  IX.  sp. 

Cei^itulis  exiguis,  gregariis,  aurantiaois,  siccatiB  cinereis ;  fills  primariis 
1/375 — 1/300  lin.  crassis,  varie  flexuosis  ;  ramis  divaricatisy  interdum  recur- 
vis,  1/500 — 1/400  lin.  crassiff ;  articulis  diametro  sequalibus,  vel  ad  duplum 
longioribuB,  torulosis ;  spermatiis  globosis,  terminalibus  et  lateralibus.  Chr. 
ahietino  proximum,  sed  artictdis  omnibus  plus  minus  inflatis,  brevioribus  et 
tenuioribus  distinguendum.  Pegu,  Elephant-point,  in  rhizophoretis  ad  cor- 
ticem  Sonneratia  apeUtke  frequens  (3268). 

CR^TOFHOEA  OUJS. 
•133,    STiGEOCiiOinTrM  tbhtjb,  H.,  y.  gracile,  Kg. 
Pegu,  Beendau  Eng  in  caulibus  Polygon!  (8141). 

•184.    STiGEOCLOimrM  KAKGooNicrM  Z.,  n.  sp. 

Cespite  vix  1^  lin.  alto,  dilute  viridi,  vel  lutescente,  dense  implicato ; 
filis  primariis  1/375 — 1/250  lin.  crassis ;  ramis  subdicbotome  secundis,  ad 
1/900  lin.  crassitiem  attenuatis,  flaccidis ;  articulis  valde  insequalibus,  dia- 
metrum  sequantibus  torulosis,  ad  genicula  leviter  constrictis,  vel  cylindricis 
et  ea  2-6plo  longioribus.     In  cistema  quadam  oppidi  Rangoon  (8249). 

•185.    Chjbtofhoba  fisifobmici,  Ag. 

Pegu,  Phounggyee  in  laculo  ad  radices  submersas  (8190)  ;  Prome, 
Myitmakha-choung  ad  Gbo-tau,  in  plantis  aquaticis  (3140). 

•136.      CiLETOPHOBA  BADLOrS,  Kg. 

Pegu,  Kya  Eng  in  radicibus  (3198). 

•137.      Ch^TOPHOEA.  TTTBEBCXriiOSA,  Kg, 

Pegu,  in  laculo  inter  Phounggyee  et  Kyauzoo  (3245). 

♦138.    Ch^tophoba  STBicri,  Z.,  n.  sp. 

Yiridis,  expansa,  mollis,  1-2  lin.  crassa  ;  filis  intemis  repetite  et  dicho- 
tome  ramosis,  strictis ;  ramis  attenuatis,  gracilibus,  non  piliferis ;  articulis 
oblongis,  ad  1/350  lin.  crassis,  diametro  li-3plo  longioribus.  Pegu,  Ka- 
deng-choung  at  Natmadhee  in  ramis  emortuis  submersis  (8231)  ;  Prome, 
Khyee-thay,  ad  silices  rivuli  ienm  aquafluentis  in  flumine  Irrawaddi  (3136). 

•139.      GONGBOSIBA  PTGMiBA,  Kg. 

Forma  tenuis^  non  ultra  1/180  lin.  crassa.  Bangoou,  ad  rudera  lateri- 
tia  submersa  (8250). 

140.     GoKGEOSiBA  oinjSTA,  Z.,  n.  sp. 

FlaYO-'Viridis,  cespitibus  bonfluentibus,  lineam  crassis ;  filis  e  basi  fibrosa 
continua  articulatis  ;  articulis  diametro  (1/150—1/100  lin.)  2 — 8plo  longi- 
oribus :  ramis  numerosis,  undique  ^^redientibus,  moniliformibus ;  articulis 
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ramorum  omnibuB  oogonia  globosa,  ad  1/125  lin.  craasa,  formantibQS; 
oosporis  fuscis,  1/250  lixi«  crassiB.  Pega,  Elephant-point  secua  littx>n  in 
truncis  vetustis  inundatis  (3262). 

CRANTEAJSrSIEJE. 

*141.     Chantbajtsia  soseola,  Z.,  n.  sp. 

Cespitulis  minutis,  roseo-chalybeiB ;  filiB  1/400 — 1/300  lin.  crassb, 
faBtigiatim  ramosis ;  ramis  difitantibus,  erectis  ;  articulis  diametro  4plo 
longioribus.     Pegu,  Beendau  Eng,  in  caulibus  Poljgoni  (3141). 

BATBAOHOSPJEBMAOU^. 
142.    Batbachospebmum  moniufobme.  Roth. 
Pegu,  in  gurgite  profundo  paludis  prope  Phoongjee,  ad  radices  aibomi 
(3188). 

mLDENBBANDTIACE^, 

*143.     HiLDENBBAirDTiA  Abbacaita,  Z.,  n.  sp. 

IncrustanB,  indeterminata,  vage  expansa,  arctissime  adnata,  fusco-pni- 
purea;  celluliB  1/700 — 1/GOO  lin.  crassis,  obsolete  angulosis,  rotundatii, 
absque  ordine  coacervatis.  Arracan,  Akyab  in  rupibua  maritimis  fipequens 
(3282). 

CEBAMIEJE, 

♦144.      GOKGBOCEBAS   BADICANS,   Z.,  n.  Sp. 

Capillare,  repens,  pollicare,  apicibus  rectis,  vel  parum  cunratis,  dob 
forcipatis ;  filis  intricatis,  subpectinatis,  vel  repetite  dichotomis,  radicmti- 
bus  \  radiculis  numerosis  e  parti  inferiori  egredientibus,  continuis,  vel  articu- 
latis ;  articulis  cylindricis,  diametro  nunc  14-2plo  longioribus,  nunc  i 
aequalibus,  supremis  brevioribus  ;  zonis  superioribus  confluentibus ;  tetracho- 
carpiis  plerumque  infra  apices  ramorum  verticillatim  dispositis.  Pe§^ 
Elephant-point  in  rhizophoretis  ad  radices  truncosque  arborum  inundatos, 
(3274). 

SAL  TMEI^m^, 
*145.     Catenella  opuntia,  Grev. 

Pegu,  Elephant-point,  frequens  in  rhizophoretis  et  seous  littora  in 
truncis  vetustis  inundatis,  (3265). 

GELIBIEM 
146.    AcBOCABPUS  DTTBICATUS,  Kg.    (Gelidium,   Kg.,  Spharoeoccv^ 
Ag.). 

Arracan,  Akyab  in  rupibus  marinis,  (3279). 
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FOL  TSIFRONLEJE, 

*147.     PoLTsrPHONiA    BUBADuycA,    Kg.,    major,  ramis   crebrioribus, 
minus  strictis. 

Pegu,  Elepbant-poiDt,  in  rhizophoretis  frequens,  (3274). 

♦148.     BosTETCHiA  rETTRiciLTiL,  Mont. 

Pegu,  Elepbant-point,  in  rhizophoretis  frequens,  (3263). 

♦149.    BosTBTCHiA  ErnjLABis,  Harv. 

Pegu,  Elephant-point,  in  rhizophoretis  ad  arborum  radices,  (3271). 

DELESSEBIE^, 
♦150.    Htpoglossum  Bengalense,  Mart. 

Pegu,  Elephant-point,  in  truncis  vetustis  inundatis   ad   littora  satis 
frequens,  (3266). 

*161.    Htpoglossum  LEPBiExrETi,  Kg. 

Pegu,  Elephant-point,  in  rhizophoretis  frequens,  (3270). 

AFFENDIX, 
Chabacejb  Bubmanicjb,*  determined  by  Dr.  A.  Braun,  Professor  of 
Botany  in  Berlin. 

1.  NiTELLA  RoXBTIBOHn,  A.  Br. 

Pegu,  Kya  Eng,  (3296). 

2.  NiTELLA  liiCBOGLOCHiK,  A.  Br.  sp.  Y.  subsp.  nov.  i\r.  oligo9pir<jB 
proxima. 

Arracan,  in  valle  Koladyne  in  stagno  quodam  silvatico. 

3.  N.  OLioospiEA,  A.  Br. 
Pegu,  Kya  Eng,  (3294). 

4.  Chaba  gtmnopitts,  A.  Br. 

Arracan,  frequentissima  in  oryzetis  inundatis  vallis  Kolodyne,  (1964). 

*  It  may  not,  I  think,  be  uninteresting  to  insert  at  this  opportunity  the  few 
CharacecB,  which  have  as  yet  been  found  in  Burma.  I  am  indebted  to  Prof.  A. 
Braun  who  obligingly  sent  me  the  list  a  long  time  ago,  for  the  names  of  the  species. 
(S.  KuRZ.) 
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On  tue  Ptehopid.i:  of  India  and  its  Islands,  with  descbiptioks 
OP  New  on  Little  Known  Species, — hy  G.  E.  Bobson,  B.  A.,  M.  B., 
Staff  SurgeoHy  H,  M.'s  BritUh  Forces. 

(With  Plate  XIV.) 

[Read  Jnly  5th,  receiyed  July  18th,  1873.] 

Although  Dr.  W.  Peters  has  done  so  much  towards  clearing  up  the 
synonymy  of  the  JPteropid<JB  as  well  as  of  other  families  of  Chiroptera,  much 
yet  remains  to  be  done  before  a  correct  list  of  the  species  can  be  obtained. 

The  state  of  confusion  into  which  the  species  of  this  family  have  fallen, 
in  common  with  most  species  of  Chiroptera,  is  mainly  due  to  the  great 
imperfection  of  the  original  descriptions,  from  many  of  which  it  is  impossi- 
ble to  recognise  the  family  to  which  the  species  belongs.*  This  imperfection 
in  description  has  arisen  chiefly  from  the  general  ignorance  respecting  the 
Order  which  has  prevailed  amongst  Zoologists,  who  seem  to  have  shared  the 
vulgar  antipathy  to  these  animals,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  small  amount  of 
attention  they  have  received,  and  also  from  the  want  of  proper  material  in 
the  Museums.  Most  of  the  Pteropida  being  large  bats,  and  therefore  unlike- 
ly to  be  preserved  by  collectors  in  spirit,  have  been  described  from  dried  speci- 
mens, and  this  also  has  added  much  to  the  imperfection  of  the  description. 

Much  work,  therefore,  remains  to  be  done  both  in  obtaining  well-pre- 
servcd  duplicates,  in  comparing  them  with  the  type  specimens,  and  in 
producing  from  them  descriptions  from  which  it  may  be  possible  for  naton- 
lists  in  general  to  determine  the  species. 

If  the  species  of  the  genus  Pteropus,  as   given  by  Drs.   Peters  aod 
Gray,t  be  enumerated,  there  will  be  found  to  be  not  less  than  fifty. 
The  distribution  of  these  fifty  species  is  as  follows  : — 

Continent  of  India  and  Burma,  1 

Malay  Archipelago,  26 

China,  Japan,  and  Loo-choo  Islands,  4 

Solomon  Islands  ;  New  Caledonia  ;  New  Hebrides ;  Fiji 

Islands;  Marianne  and  Viti  Islands, 9 

Australia,  5 

Africa  and  its  Islands, 6 

•  Thus  Dr.  J.  B.  Gray  remarks  (P.  Z.  S.  Lond.,  1866,  p.  148)—**  The  generic  chirac 
tors  of  AellOf  as  given  by  Dr.  Leach,  oocnpy  nearly  a  page  of  a  quarto  book,  and  yet  bo 
one  has  been  able  to  discover  the  genus.  One  could  not  have  a  more  oonTindng 
proof  that  it  is  not  mere  length  of  character  that  is  required  to  define  a  genus." 

t  See  Peters  in  Monatsb.  Berlin  Akad.,  1867,  p.  828,  and  Gray's  Catalogue  of 
Honkcys,  Lemurs  and  Fruit-eating  Bats,  1870. 
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It  is  very  remarkable  that,  supposing  the  localities  to  be  correct  or 
approximately  so,  one  half  of  the  whole  number  of  species  is  distributed 
among  the  small  islands  of  the  Malay  Archipelago,  while  a  single  species — 
Pteropus  medius — is  the  sole  representative,  hitherto  discovered,  of  the 
genus  in  the  Continent  of  India  and  Burma. 

That  a  large  proportion  of  the  species  should  be  foimd  in  the  Malay 
Archipelago  and  adjoining  Islands  might  be  expected,  as  these  animals  like 
monkeys  can  live  only  where  a  constant  supply  of  fruit  is  attainable  through- 
out the  whole  year,  but  the  same  conditions  obtain  in  the  greater  part  of 
the  Peninsula  of  India,  and  especially  in  Equatorial  Africa,  yet  scarcely  one- 
seventh  of  the  whole  number  has  been  found  in  these  regions. 

The  Malay  Archipelago  is,  therefore,  either  the  original  and  special 
home  of  the  genus  from  which  a  few  species  have  wandered  into  India  and 
Africa,  or  many  species  remain  undiscovered  in  the  latter  countries,  and 
probably  many  of  the  so-called  species  which  go  to  make  up  the  large 
number  from  Malayana  have  been  founded  on  insufficient  grounds. 

I  have  not  the  least  doubt  that  the  real  number  of  species  is  much  less 
than  that  recorded,  and  that  many  described  as  new  by  Temminck  and 
others  will,  with  the  accession  of  additional  and  more  perfectly  preserved 
specimens  to  the  collections  hitherto  available  in  our  Museums,  be  found 
referable  to  a  few  really  distinct  species.  This  may  be  especially  expected 
in  the  case  of  those  species  that  have  been  founded  on  differences  in  the 
colour  of  the  fur,  which  appears  to  have  been  regarded  by  some  zpologists 
as  of  equal  importance  with  the  colour  of  the  feathers  in  birds. 

I  have  elsewhere*  dwelt  at  some  length  on  the  variability  of  the  colour 
of  the  fur  in  many  species  of  bats,  and  have  shown  that,  in  the  Pteropi 
especially,  individuals  belonging  to  the  same  species  present  very  different 
shades  of  colour  according  to  sex  age  and  season,  and  probably  also,  but  in 
a  less  degree,  according  to  locality. 

Differences  in  the  form  of  the  skull  and  in  the  teeth  have  been  also 
used  to  distinguish  the  species,  but  these,  though  of  the  greatest  importance, 
are  not  satisfactory,  if  alone  available  as  a  means  of  diagnosis,  for  it  should, 
surely,  be  possible  to  distinguish  the  species  of  a  given  vertebrate  animal 
without  first  finding  it  necessary  to  kill  and  make  a  skeleton  of  it. 

It  is,  therefore,  desirable  that,  in  the  description  of  species,  certain 
external  characters  may  be  given  from  which  the  living  animal  can  be 
known,  and  these,  I  believe,  may  be  found  in  the  shape  and  relative  size  of 
the  ears,  and  in  the  quality  and  distribution  of  the  fur. 

In  all  the  Chiroptera,  we  find  one  or  more  of  the  organs  of  special  sense 
greatly  developed  to  supplement  or,  in  some  genera,  almost  wholly  replace 
the  visual  organs  (which  in  most  cases  are  very  rudimentary  or,  whore 

*  Proc.  Zool.  Soc.  of  London,  1878. 
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moderately  developed,  can  be  of  little  use  owing  to  the  nocturnal  habitB  d 
the  animals),  and  this  development  varies  remarkably  according  to  fanulj, 
genus,  and  species. 

Thus  the  peculiar  form  of  the  nose-leaf  taken  with  the  shi^  <A  tbe 
ears  at  once  characterises  the  Shinolophida,  and  each  species  of  the  iknuh 
may  be  distinguished  by  secondary  modifications  of  these  organs  alone. 

And  in  those  families  of  bats  where  the  nostrils  are  not  furnished  wi& 
appendages,  the  form  and  relative  size  of  the  ear  will  generaUj  be  found  to  be 
the  most  important  characters  for  readily  and  accurately  determining  tiie 
species,  and,  next  to  and  with  these,  the  quality  and  distribution  of  the  fur. 

I  shall  employ  this  principle  of  diagnosis  in  the  following  descriptions 
of  the  species  of  Frugivorous  Bats  known  to  inhabit  Continental  India  aod 
Burma,  and  the  Islands  of  the  Bay  of  Bengal. 

Oenus  I. — Ptebofus,  Brisson. 

NbstriU  projecting  ;  vpper  lip  with  a  vertical  groove  in  front  houmdei 
laterally  hy  naked  prominences  ;  index  finger  with  a  distinct  claw,  metae^- 
pal  hone  of  second  finger  shorter  than  the  index  finger  ;  wings  from  the  sida 
of  the  hairy  hack  ;  wing-membrane  attached  to  the  hack  of  thefir^t  phalaia 
of  the  second  toe;  tail  none, 

-,     ^.^.  4  1—1  2—2  8--8 

DentUwn  ;— w».  -j- ;  c,  j--j  ;  pm,  j—g  ;   m.  j-j. 

A, — Hars  acutely  pointed, 
Pteeopts  medius.    PL  XIV,  Fig.  1, 

Pteropus  mediiu,  Temminok,  Monog.  Mammal.,  I,  p.  176. 

„        edwardsii,  (in  part)  Geoff.,  Ann,  dn  Mns.,  vol.  zv.,  p.  92. 
„        leucocephaXuSf  Hodgson,  Jonm.  As.  Soo.  Beng.,  iv.,  p.  699. 
„        OManiensia,  McClelland,  Proc.  Zool.  Soc.  Lond.,  vii.,  p.  148. 

Ears  long,  with  acutely  pointed  tips,  the  upper  third  of  the  outer 
margin  concaye  beneath  the  tip ;  in  fully  grown  individuals  the  longed 
diameter  of  the  opening  of  the  external  ear,  from  the  point  of  junction  of 
the  outer  and  inner  margms  below  to  the  tip,  measures  one  inch  and  a 
half.* 

Nostrils  projecting,  with  a  deep  intervening  emargination ;  upper  Hp 
with  a  narrow  vertical  groove  in  front  bounded  laterally  by  naked  rounded 
prominences  continuous  with  the  integument  of  the  nostrils. 

*  The  length  of  the  ear  (anteriorly)  as  given  in  the  tables  of  measarementa 
accompanying  this  paper  (and  also  wherever  mentioned  in  previous  papers)  has  been 
determined  by  measoring  the  distance  between  the  termination  of  the  outer  margio 
below  and  the  tip.  The  breadth  has  been  ascertained  by  means  of  a  string  pasted 
round  the  ear  posteriorly  from  the  inner  to  the  outer  mai^gin. 
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The  ears  are  naked  except  at  the  bases  posteriorly,  and  a  narrow 
triangular  portion  covered  with  shoH  hairs  terminating  towards  the  middle 
of  the  outer  margin ;  anteriorly,  the  anterior  flattened  edge  of  the  inner 
side  of  the  conch  is  covered  from  the  base  upwards  for  about  one-third  of  the 
length  of  the  ear. 

The  face  is  naked  in  front  of  a  line  joining  the  inner  angles  of  the  eyes, 
and  on  either  side  of  the  naked  space  (which  corresponds  to  the  position  of 
the  nasal  bones)  a  few  long  fine  hairs  arise  from  separate  papillae.  The  fur  is 
rather  dense  and  moderately  long  on  the  back  of  the  head,  neck,  and  shoulders, 
but  short  and  appressed  on  the  back,  narrowing  to  about  two  inches  in  width 
across  the  loins.  A  narrow  line  of  short  fur  passes  outwards  on  to  the  wing 
membrane  posterior  to  the  humerus  for  rather  more  than  half  its  length ; 
the  elbow  is  quite  naked,  but  a  few  short  hairs  cover  a  narrow  portion  of 
the  wing-membrane,  about  one  inch  and  a  half  long,  posterior  to  the  forearm. 
The  femur,  and  the  interfemoral  membrane  as  far  as  a  line  corresponding  to 
the  position  of  the  semi-circular  band  on  the  under  surface  of  the  membrane 
are  covered  ;  the  tibiae  are  naked,  or  have  only  a  few  very  short  hairs  ;  the 
feet  are  quite  devoid  of  hair. 

On  the  under  surface,  the  whole  body  is  well  covered ;  the  antebrachial 
membrane  is  similarly  covered  as  far  as  a  line  drawn  from  the  knee  to  a 
point  about  one  inch  posterior  to  the  elbow  joint,  thence  the  hair  passes 
outwards  on  the  wing-membrane  posterior  to  the  forearm,  terminating  at 
about  the  beginning  of  the  distal  third  of  the  radius.  The  thighs  are 
covered,  the  legs  and  inter-femoral  membrane  are  quite  naked. 

The  nape  of  the  neck  and  the  shoulders  are  usually  reddish  yellow  or 
golden  yellow  or  pale  straw  colour,  but  every  shade  of  these  colours  has 
been  observed,  the  different  colours  and  intermediate  shades  appearing  to 
depend  on  sex,  age,  season,  or  locality.  The  darker  shades  are  usually  found 
in  females. 

The  chest  and  upper  part  of  the  abdomen  are  either  of  the  same  colour 
as  the  nape  of  the  neck  or  of  a  darker  hue.  The  remainder  of  the  fur  black 
or  dark  brown  often  mixed  with  grayish  hairs. 

The  fur  of  the  neck  is  coarser  and  longer  than  that  covering  other  parts 
of  the  body.  In  most  male  specimens  a  circular  tuft  of  rigid  unctuous  hairs, 
of  a  deep  reddish  yellow  colour,  is  fo\md  on  each  side  of  the  neck,  situated 
midway  between  the  base  of  the  ear  and  the  origin  of  the  ante-humeral 
portion  of  the  wing-membrane  from  the  shoulder.  In  a  large  male  obtained 
near  Calcutta,  these  tufts  occupy  a  space  one  inch  in  diameter,  and  the  hairs 
composing  them  measure  about  one-third  of  an  inch  in  length. 

Hah. — India  generally,  from  Kachh  to  Burma,  and  from  the  Himalaya 
to  Ceylon. 

To  this  section  of  the  genus  belongs  Pt.  eduliSy  P^ron  et  Lesueur,  from 
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Java  and  Sumatra,  which  has  been  reported  from  Tenaseerim,*  and  w 
probably  be  foimd  in  the  Nicobar  Islands.  This  species,  the  largest  of 
known  bats,  may  be  readily  distinguished  from  Pt.  medium  by  its  ears,  and 
by  the  distribution  and  quality  of  the  fur.  The  ears  are  proportionatdj 
shorter  and  narrower  than  in  the  Indian  species,  and  the  concavity  of  the 
upper  third  of  the  outer  margin  is  much  less  distinct.  In  a  specimen  from 
Java,  in  the  Indian  Museum,  the  ears  are  about  the  same  length  as  in  the 
most  adult  specimen  of  PL  mediiM,  while  its  forearm  exceeds  that  of  the 
latter  species  by  more  than  two  inches,  and  the  tibia  by  an  inch  and  a  liall 
Compared  with  Pt.  medius  the  light  coloured  portion  of  the  fur  extends  foitba 
down  upon  the  shoulders,  and  the  breadth  across  the  loins  occupied  by  hair  is 
proportionately  much  greater :  this  is  well  seen  when  specimens  of  eqnal 
size  are  compared,  the  breadth  of  the  fur  in  this  position  in  the  not  fallr 
grown  PL  edulis  being  nearly,  if  not  quite,  double  that  in  the  adult 
Pt.  medius.  Elsewhere  the  distribution  of  the  fur  is  similar  in  both 
species,  but  the  hair  on  the  wing-membranes  and  legs  is  conspicuously  maeh 
longer  in  Pt,  edulis, 

B, — Ears  rounded  at  the  tip, 
Pteeopus  nicobarictjs.     pi.  XIV,  Fig.  2. 

Tiero^pus  nicoharicua,  Fitzinger,  Sitznngflb.  Wien.  Akad.,  1860^  p.  889,  WiiMfi  m- 

dum, 
„        mela/noiuSf  Blyth,  Cat.  Mammal.  Mna.  As.  Soo.  Beng.,  1863»  p.  20,  loik 

nxtdum. 
„        nicohdricuSf  Zolebor,  Beise  der  Oester.  Freg. '  Novara,*  Saiigethi6re,18S3i 

p.  11. 
Ears  roimded  off  at  the  tip,  their  breadth  nearly  equal  to  their  length ; 
the  upper  third  of  the  outer  margin  slightly  flattened,  not  concave,  the  Iowa 
two-thirds  convex ;  in  fully  grown  individuals  the  longest  diameter  of  the 
opening  of  the  external  ear,  from  the  point  of  junction  of  the  outer  and 
inner  margins  below  to  the  tip,  scarcely  exceeds  one  inch. 

The  distribution  of  the  fur  of  the  body  is  similar  to  that  of  Pt,  medium 
but  the  hair  on  the  wing-membrane  is  very  much  shorter. 

In  some  male  specimens  the  colour  of  the  fur  also  corresponds  veiy 
closely  with  that  of  Pt.  medius ;  generally,  however,  the  lighter  coloured  por- 
tions of  fur  on  the  nape  of  the  neck,  and  on  the  shoulders  and  chest,  are  of  a 
deeper  hue  than  in  the  latter  species,  usually  dark  ferruginous  red  or  chest- 
nut ;  females  and  young  males  are  commonly  intensely  block  throughout;  in 
some  female  specimens  the  position  of  the  light-coloured  tippet  in  the  mafe 
is  indicated  by  a  reddish  tinge. 

*  A  very  badly  preserved  dried  skin  of  an  immature  specimen  of  acme  spedfli  of 
Pt&ropva,  in  the  Indian  Museum,  has  been  identified  by  Mr.  Blyth  with  Pt.  edulis,  and 
the  locality  '  Tenasserim'  recorded  in  his  Catalogue.  The  specimen  is  in  snob  a  retj 
bad  condition  I  am  able  neither  to  confirm  nor  to  correct  Mr.  Bljth's  identificatioa. 
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The  skull  differs  from  that  of  PL  medius  in  being  shorter,  wider  across 
the  maxillaiy  and  nasal  bones,  and  in  having  nearly  all  its  processes  and 
ridges  much  more  strongly  defined.  The  dist^ce  between  the  small  ante- 
rior upper  premolars  exceeds  that  in  Pt.  medius  by  one-tenth  of  an  inch. 
The  foramen  ovale  is  divided  in  the  centre  by  a  process  of  bone,  in  Pi, 
unedius  it  is  undivided.  A  post-orbital  process  of  the  zygomatic  arch  is  pre- 
sent, though  not  so  well  developed  as  in  Pt,  medius. 

The  mandible  is  shorter  and  its  rami  deeper  than  in  Pt,  medius ;  the 
coronoid  process  is  more  developed  vertically,  its  posterior  margin  is  nearly 
straight,  not  deeply  concave,  and  its  superior  angle  is  narrowly,  not  broadly 
rounded  off  as  in  the  latter  species. 

The  teeth  are  stouter  in  Pt.  nicobaricus  but  their  general  characters 
are  the  same  in  both  species.* 

Sab. — Andaman  and  Nicobar  Islands,  probably  Java  also.  An  old 
dried  specimen  in  the  Indian  Museum  is  labelled  Java,  but  not  numbered 
in  Blyth's  Catalogue. 

Neither  Fitzinger  nor  Blyth  dcHcribed  this  species,  though  they  invent- 
ed names  for  it.  Zelebor^s  description  occupies  nearly  two  pages  of  a  quarto 
book,  and  very  careful  measurements  of  the  original  specimen  are  given,  yet, 
as  his  description  is  taken  from  a  yoimg  individual  and  contains  few  really 
diagnostic  characters,  I  was  imable  to  feel  certain  that  specimens  obtained ' 
by  me  last  year  from  the  Andamans  and  Nicobars  should  be  referred  to  this 
species.  But  Dr.  Peters  has  lately,  at  my  request,  very  kindly  compared  some 
specimens  sent  to  him  from  the  Indian  Museum  with  the  type  specimens  of 
JPt,  nicobaricus  in  the  Vienna  Museum.  He  informs  me  that  they  agree  in 
the  form  of  the  ear  and  feet.  With  this  additional  information  I  feel  no 
hesitation  in  referring  the  specimen  from  which  the  above  description  is 
taken,  to  that  species. 


Pteropos  medius. 

Pteropos  nicobaxleas. 

Pt. 

edolis. 

1 

§ 

1 

1 

J 

1 

• 

« 

1 

1 

I 

i 

e 

t 

1 

i 

i 

Length,  head  and  body.   

6 

9.0 
3.1 
1.6 
0.85 
2.7 
1.3 
6.6 
2.7 
12.6 
8.6 
8.0 
2.3 
1.0 

6 

•  •a 

3.16 
1.40 

•  •  I 

•  •  I 

•  «  ■ 

6.7 
2.7 
13.6 
8.6 
3.2 
2.3 
0.9 

6 

7.6 

2.75 
1.46 
0.8 
2.4 
1.1 
6.0 
2.8 
11.6 
7.8 
2.7 
2.0 
0.86 

6 

9.0 
3.0 
1.6 
0.8 
2.6 
1.15 
6.2 
2.66 
11.8 
8.0 
2.8 
2.0 
0.8 

6 

10.6 
3.0 
1.46 
0.8 
2.8 
1.2 
6.8 
2.6 

11.0 
8.0 
2.8 
2.0 
0.8 

10.6 
3.0 
1.06 
0.8 
2.66 
1.16 
6.6 
2.8 

12.6 
8.6 
8.0 
2.0 
0.9 

9 

8.8 
3.0 
1.05 
0.8 
2.46 
1.16 
6.8 
2.6 
11.0 
7.4 
2.8 
1.7 
0.66 

8.0 
3.0 
1.1 
0.8 
2.6 
1.10 
6-9 
26 
10.6 
7.8 
2.7 
2.0 
0.86 

9 

9.8 
2.9 
1.06 
0.8 
2.35 
1.15 
6.8 
2.6 
11.6 
7.8 
2.6 
2.0 

9 

9.0 
2.8 
1.06 
0.8 
2.36 
1.06 
6.4 
2.85 
11.6 
8.0 
2.6 
2.0 
0.76 

6 
18.0 

„       head, 

8.6 

„       ear  (anteriorly), 

1.5 

Breadth,  ear, 

0.76 

Length,  Arom  ear  to  tip  of  nostrU, 

2.8 

„       from  eye  to  tip  of  nostril, 

1.2 

„         forf>nrmf,    „    .  .^    ,,„     ^ 

8.6 

0       thumb, .' 

8.0 

„       second  finger, 

16.0 

,,       fourth  finger, 

10.6 

H    tibiae I:.....::;:::....:;;::: ;.. 

4.0 

„       foot  and  claws,   

2.4 

M       calcaneam,  

1.6 

*  For  the  dentition  of  the  genua  Pteropus  see  De  Blainville,  Ost^ographie. 
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Genus  II. — Ctnoptebus*  F.  Cuvier. 

Kostrils  projecting  ;  upper  lip  with  a  vertical  groove  in  fronts  hmnM 

laterally  hg  naked  prominences  ;  index  finger  with  a  distinct  claw  ;  mdaem- 

pal  hone  of  second  finger  exceeding  slightly  in  length  the  index  finger ;  ruift 

from  the  sides  of  the  hairy  lack,  wing-membrane  attached  to  the  base  of  rfe 

first  toe  ;  tail  short,  distinct, 

7^_....  .       4  1—1  2—2  2—2 

Dentttton :- 4n.  -- ;  c.  j-j  ;  ^«i.  g-^ ;  m.  ^--^, 

CTCfOPTEEUS   MABQINATtTS.      PI.   XIV,   Fig.    4. 
Pteroptu  marginattiSf  Qeoftroj,  Ann.  du  Mas.  xiv,  p.  97. 

„        pyHvorus,  Hodgson,  Proo.  ZooL  Soo.  Lond.,  1836,  p.  36. 
Cynopterus  ajffirvis,  Gray,  Cat.  Mammal.,  1860,  xix,  p.  38. 

Eleuthemra  ma/rginataf  ^^^7$  Catalogue  of  Monkeys,  Lemurs  and  Frait-ettii; 

Bats,  1870,  p.  llS.t 

Ears  large,  rounded  at  the  tip,  with  a  slight  but  distinct  concayity  of 
the  outer  margin  immediately  beneath  the  tip  ;  both  the  outer  and  isnff 
margins  are  bordered  with  white  ;  the  white  border  along  the  inner  margin 
is  about  one-twelfth  of  an  inch  wide,  and  contrasts  strongly-  with  the  dark 
brovm  colour  of  the  ear ;  the  outer  margin  terminates  below  without  formiBg 
a  lobe  at  the  base. 

Nostrils  projecting,  with  a  deep  intervening  emaigination.  The  uppff 
lip  marked  in  the  centre,  as  in  Pteropus,  with  a  narrow  vertical  groow 
bounded  laterally  by  naked  rounded  prominences  continuous  with  the  integ- 
ument of  the  nostrils. 

The  ears  are  naked  posteriorly  except  at  their  bases  ;  anteriorly,  a  fet 
hairs  appear  on  the  conch  along  the  outer  side  of  the  white  border  ofths 
inner  margin  of  the  ear,  and,  similarly,  along  the  inner  side  of  the  white 
border  of  the  outer  margin.  On  the  upper  surface,  the  fur  of  the  back 
extends  upon  the  wing-membrane  nearly  as  far  as  a  line  joining  the  elbow 
and  knee  joints,  also,  thinly,  upon  the  humerus,  the  femur,  and  proximal  aid 
of  the  tibia.     Beneath,  the  antebrachial  membrane  is  covered  with  mod^- 

*  I  have  placed  the  genus  Cynopterus  next  Pteropus  as  I  believe  it  presents  mora 
affinities  with  that  genus  than  any  of  the  other  genera  of  Fiempidce,  The  species  of 
these  genera  agree  very  closely  in  the  form  of  the  nostrils  and  of  the  narrow  emtfgi' 
nation  on  the  upper  lip  bounded  by  naked  prominences.  In  Qynonycteris  this  eaaip' 
nation  is  wide  and  deep  with  slanting  sides,  altogether  very  different  from  the  svM 
part  in  Pteroptbs.  In  habit  also  the  species  of  Cynopterus  and  Pteropus  perfect!; 
agree  ;  they  are  all  strictly  firugivorous  bats  and  live  in  trees,  while  the  species  d 
Cynonyeteris  are  commonly  found  in  oaves,  and  I  have  been  informed  that  a  odwy  ^ 
C.  CMmplemcaud(Ua  living  near  the  sea  were  seen  to  feed  on  MoUnsoa  left  expoied 
by  the  tide. 

t  For  a  complete  list  of  synonyms  of  this  species  see  Peters  in  Monatsb,  Bertin 
Akad.,  1867,  p.  866,  and  1869,  p.  395. 
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ately  long  thinly  spread  hairs,  and  the  wing-membrane  is  clothed  to   about 
the  same  extent  as  on  the  upper  surface,  the  hairs  also  passing  outwards  in 
a  narrow  band  posterior  to  the  forearm.     The  colour  of  the  fur  is  extremely 
variable,  dark  brown,  reddish-brown,  snuff-brown  or  olive-brown,    sometimes 
with  a  bluish  tinge  throughout. 

The  first  upper  premolar  is  minute,  and  in  the  centre  of  the  space  be- 
tween the  canine  and  second  premolar  ;  the  second  premolar  is  about  equal 
to  the  lower  canine  in  vertical  extent. 

CTNOPTERrS   MABGINATUS,  Var.   ANDAMANENSIS.      PI.   XIV,  Fig.    6. 

This  is,  I  believe,  a  permanent  variety  of  G,  marginattu.  It  is  readily 
distinguished  by  the  small  size  of  the  ears  which  are  similarly  margined  with 
white.  The  relative  size  is  very  well  shown  in  the  accompanying  illustra- 
tion. 

Specimens  of  young  individuals  of  C  marginatU8  from  Bengal  with  fore- 
arm bones  nearly  half  an  inch  shorter  than  specimens  of  adult  animals  of 
this  variety  from  the  Andamans  have  considerably  larger  ears, 

Ctnoptehus  shebzeei.    pi.  XIV,  Fig.  6. 

Pachysoma  aherzerif  Fitzinger,  Sitznngs.  Wien.  Akad.,  1860,  p.  889,  (nom,  nudAim). 
Cynopterus  ma/rginaiuSf  var.  Pachysoma  Sherzerij  Zelebor,  Beise  der  Oester.  Freg. 

'  Novara/  Sangethiere,  p.  11, 1868. 

This  species,  like  IHeropua  nieoharicus,  was  named  but  not  described  by 
Fitzinger,  and  Zelebor  regards  it  as  a  variety  only  of  Q.  marginattta.  It  is 
at  once  distinguished  from  that  species  by  its  small  and  narrow  ears  which 
are  also  not  margined  with  white.  When  adidt  specimens  of  G,  marginatus 
and  of  this  species  are  compared  together,  the  difference  in  the  size  and  shape 
of  the  ears  is  very  striking. 

The  muzzle  is  thicker,  and  the  colour  of  the  fur  much  darker  than  in 
any  specimen  of  G,  marginatus. 

Zelebor  mentions  that  the  ears  of  the  specimens  obtained  at  Car-Nico* 
bar  are  margined  with  white,  but  I  have  been  unable  to  detect  even  the 
slightest  trace  of  a  white  border  in  the  ears  of  several  specimens  exa- 
mined by  me.  Therefore,  either  Zelebor  has  been  mistaken,  or  the  white 
bordering  of  the  ears  is  not  a  constant  character  in  this  species,  or  I  have 
wrongly  identified  the  species  here  described  with  G,  aherzeri.  But  al- 
though it  is  quite  impossible  to  identify  the  species  here  described  with  that 
obtained  during  the  Novara  Expedition  at  Car-Nicobar  Island  from  Zele- 
bor's  description  (which  consists  merely  of  some  unimportant  remarks  on 
the  colours  of  the  fur,  wing-membrane,  and  eyes),  yet  as  the  animals  which 

furnished  the  above  description  were  taken  not  only  at  the  same  island 

Car-Nicobar — but  also  from  the  same  place  on  that  island,  namely,  from 
the  leaves  of  the  cocoa-nut  palms,  I  think  it  highly  probable  that  they 
26 
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belong  to  the  same  species,  and,  accordingly,  to  avoid  the  poesibiliiT  of 
introducing  a  fresh  synonym,  I  have  retained  Fitzinger's  name. 

CtNOPTEBUS   BfiACHTSOMA.      PI.   XIV,   Fig,   7. 
Cynopterus  brachysoma,  Dobson,  Jonm.  A.  8.  B.,  187l|  p.  260. 

I  have  little  to  add  to  my  original  description  of  this  species. 

The  ears  are  much  rounded  off  above,  and  the  upper  third  of  the  outer 
margin  is  straight  or  slightly  convex  ;  the  presence  of  a  rounded  lobe  at  the 
base  of  the  outer  margin  at  once  distinguishes  this  species. 

The  difference  in  the  measurements  of  the  breadth  of  the  ear  given  wi& 
the  original  description  and  in  the  table  below  is  due  to  the  Dieasuremeot 
having  been  taken  im  the  former  case  across  the  concavity  of  the  ear,  ante- 
riorly ;  in  the  latter,  by  means  of  a  string  round  the  convexity,  posteriorly. 

Genus  III. — Cynoittctebis,  Peters. 

NbstriU  projecting  ;  upper  lip  with  a  wide  groove  in  front  with  mnooA 
not  elevated  margins  ;  index  Jlnger  with  a  distinct  claw  ;  metaearpal  hone  of 
second  Jinger  exceeding,  or  equallingy  the  index  finger  in  length  ;  wings  from 
the  sides  of  the  hairy  hack ;  wing-membrane  from  the  hose  of  the  second  toe; 
tail  short,  distinct 

^     ^.^.  .      4  1-1  2—2  8—8 

Dentition : — in,  -- ;  c.  - — -  ;  pm,  -r — -  j  m,  -— _. 

Ctnostctebis  amplexicaudata.    pi.  XIV,  Fig.  8. 

Pteropua  amplexicaiidatus,  Geoff.  Ann.  dn  Mns.,  Vol.  xv,  p.  96. 
„       Leschenaultiij  Desmarest,  Mammal.,  p.  110. 
„       amplexicaudatus,  Temin.,  I,  p.  200. 
,,      aenvinifduSf  Kelaart,  Joum.  As.  Soc.  Beng.,  zxi,  p.  845. 
„       LesclienauUii,  Blyth,  Cat.  Mammal,  Mas.  As.  Boo.  Beng*,  p.  21. 

Head  long,  triangular ;  upper  lip  with  a  wide  groove  directly  contmu- 
ous  with  the  emargination  between  the  nostrils,  the  edges  of  the  groovo 
smooth,  not  thickened  as  in  Pteropus  or  Ognoptertu  ;  ears  moderate,  trian- 
gular, rounded  at  the  tip,  the  upper  half  of  the  outer  margin  straight,  tbe 
lower  half  convex. 

Posteriorly  the  ears  are  naked  except  at  their  bases,  anteriorly  the  ooitdi 
is  covered  with  a  few  very  short  fine  hairs.  The  fur  of  the  body  extendi 
upon  the  humerus  and  upon  the  fleshy  part  of  the  forearm,  the  remaining 
part  to  the  carpus  has  only  a  few  very  fine  hairs.  The  portion  of  the  bide 
and  wing-membrane  covered  with  fur  across  the  loins  is  not  more  than  sb 
inch  in  breadth.  The  interfemoral  membrane  is  densely  covered  with  hiir 
at  the  root  of  the  tail,  and  on  either  side  as  far  as  lines  drawn  &om  the  knes 
joints  to  the  base  of  the  free  portion  of  the  tail ;  the  remaining  portion,  the 
legs  and  a  considerable  part  of  the  wing-membrane  beyond,  are  clothed  wi^ 
short,  thinly-spread  fur  which  extends  along  the  wing  membrane  aaad  legs 
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to  the  back  of  the  feet.  Beneath,  the  ante-humeral  membrane  is  clothed 
with  rather  long  thinly-spread  fur^  and  the  wing-membrane  is  similarly 
covered  as  far  as  a  line  drawn  from  the  knee  to  a  point  about  half  an  inch 
posterior  to  the  elbow,  whence  the  fur  extends  outwards  to  the  carpus.  The 
interfemoral  membrane,  the  legs,  and  the  feet  are  covered  with  a  few  very 
short  hairs. 

First  upper  premolar  minute,  equally  distant  from  the  canine  and  second 
premolar ;  second  premolar  exceeding  lower  canine  in  vertical  extent ;  first 
lower  premolar  small,  less  than  half  the  size  of  the  second  premolar  ;  second 
premolar  nearly  equal  to  lower  canine  in  vertical  extent. 

JETah, — From  the  Persian  GuK  to  the  Philippine  Islands.  Bengal ; 
Southern  India  j  Ceylon  ;  Burma  ;  Celebes ;  Amboyna ;  Timor ;  Am  Is- 
lands. 

CTl^OITTOrEEIS  MIKOB,  n.  sp.     PI.  XIV,  Fig.  9. 

Ears  smaller  and  much  narrower  than  in  O.  amplexieaudata  ;  muzzle 
also  proportionately  shorter. 

The  minute  first  upper  premolar  is  closely  wedged  in  between  the  canine 
and  second  premolar ;  in  C.  amplexicaudata  it  is  separated  by  a  narrow 
interval  from  both  these  teeth. 

The  distribution  of  the  fur  is  somewhat  similar  to  that  of  0.  cmplesd' 
catiadtus,  but  it  is  much  shorter  on  the  wing-membrane  and  almost  absent 
from  the  backs  of  the  tibise,  from  the  adjoining  portions  of  wing-membrane, 
and  from  the  feet. 

Hah, — Java. 


Length,  head  and  body, 

„       tail, 

,,       head,   

H       ear  (anteriorly), 

Breadth,  ear,  

Length,  from  ear  to  tip  of  nostril 

„       from  eye  to  tip  of  nostril,  

„       forearm, • 

„       thumb,   „ 

„       second  finger,   

„       fourth  finger, 

.,       tibia,         

„       foot  and  daws, 


Cynopterus. 


C.  mar- 
ginatua. 


I 


4.4 
0.4 
1.6 
1.0 
0.6 


S.O 
1.1 
6.0 
3.7 
1.1 
0.7 


8.9 
0.6 
1.6 
0.0 
0.6 
1.2 
0.6 
2.9 
1.1 
4.0 
3.6 
1.1 
0.7 


C.  andam»> 
nensia. 


C.  sherz- 
eri. 


5 


^ 


8.7 

0.4 

1.4 

0.7 

0.4 

1.16 

0.6 

2.6 

1.0 

4.7 

3.3 

I.O 

0.6 


8.8 

0.36 

1.3 

0.7 

0.4 

1.0 

0.48 

2.6 

0.96 

4.2 

3  1 

0.96 

0.66 


C.  bra- 
chysoma,, 


I 


% 


3.4 

0.4 

1.4 

0.68 

0.4 

1.16 

0.48 

2.8 

1.0 

4.7 

8.6 

1.06 

0.6 


3.76 

0.56 

1.25 

0.6 

0.8 

1.0 

0.45 

2.7 

1.0 

4.7 

8.4 

1.0 

0.6 


3.7 

0.66 

1.8 

0.63 

0.32 

1.06 

0.46 

2.7 

1.0 

4.76 

3.6 

1.0 

0.6 


I 


§ 

4 


2.9 

0.26 

1.26 

0.6 

0.4 

1.0 

0.4 

2.2 

0  0 

4.0 

8.0 

0.8 

0.6 


Cynoi^cteria. 


C.  amplexi- 
caudatna. 


i 


4.1 

0.66 

1.7 

0.8 

0.66 

1.4 

0.66 

8.2 

1.26 

6.4 

3.7 

1.86 

1.0 


4.8 

0.66 

1.7 

0.8 

0.66 

1.4 

0.6 

8.16 

1.0 

6.2 

8.9 

1.4 

0.86 


C. 

minor* 


^ 


8.7 

0.45 

1.66 

0.68 

0.85 

1.8 

0.45 

2.8 

0.9 

4.4 

8.8 

1.05 

0.75 
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Genus  IV. — ^EowrcrrEBis,  (nov.) 
Nostrils  not  projecting  ;  vpper  Up  with  a  shallow  vertical  grwct  « 
front;  index  finger  without  a  claw;  thumb  short,  part  of  terminal  phskMS 
included  in  the  vdng^memhrane  ;  metaeatpal  hone  of  second  finger  egud  k 
the  index  finger  in  length;  wings  from  the  sides  of  the  hairy  back;  wi»s* 
membrane  from  the  base  of  the  first  toe  ;  tail  short,  distinct. 

^     ^.^.  .4  1-1  2—2  8-3 

Dentttion :^-w.  —;  c.  ^zi^i  JP^-  333  ;  «»•  ^zg- 

Mrst  upper  premolar  minute. 

£02!rTCT£BIB  SFEI^^A.  PI.  XIV,  Pig.  10. 
Maeroglossus  spelctus,  Dobson,  Joiini,  A.  S.  B.,  1871,  p.  261,  pL  x,  fig.  8, 4 
When  first  descrihing  this  species,  I  placed  it  in  the  genus  Maerofioi- 
sus  on  account  of  its  very  close  resemblance  to  M,  minimus,  the  type  of  thit 
genus,  in  the  form,  number  and  arrangement  of  the  teeth.  Subseqaently, 
however,  in  the  MS.  of  a  ^  Catalogue  of  Chiroptera  in  the  Indian  Museum' 
I  placed  it  in  a  separate  subgenus  '  Eonycteris*  on  account  of  the  veiy  differ- 
ent attachment  of  the  wiug-membrane  to  the  foot  and  sides.  Lately,  Dr. 
Peters  writes  to  me  that  he  is  convinced,  after  a  very  careful  examinatioQ 
of  specimens  sent  to  him  from  the  Indian  Museum,  that  the  differences  exist- 
ing between  this  species  and  M.  minimus  are  of  generic  importance,  and 
require  the  formation  of  a  new  genus  for  its  reception. 

Since  I  described  this  species  in  1871  I  have  come  to  regard  the  denti- 
tion of  the  Chiroptera  as  of  less  importance  in  their  classification  than  msnj 
other  characters.  I  believe  that,  although  the  teeth  of  Maeroglossus  mm- 
mus  and  Eom^cteris  spelaa  correspond  very  closely,  these  species  yet  present 
many  structural  differences  of  more  than  subgeneric  importance,  and  I  agree 
with  Dr.  Peters  that  the  latter  species  should  be  placed  in  a  separate  genos. 
I  have,  accordingly,  raised  my  subgenus  '  Eonycteris^  to  the  rank  of  a  dis- 
tinct genus  of  Fteropida. 

Genus  V. — Macboolossus,  F.  Cuvier. 

Nostrils  not  projecting,  upper  lip  not  grooved  in  front ;  index  finger  f^ 
a  distinct  claw  ;  thumb  moderate  ;  metacarpal  bone  of  second  finger  eqwdt^, 
or  longer  than,  index  finger;  wings  from  the  sides,  their  points  ofattaehi/e^ 
separated  by  a  considerable  interval  from  the  spine  :  wing-membrane  frf» 
the  base  of  the  fourth  toe;  tail  very  short. 

4  1 1  2—2 

Dentition : — in.  r- ;  c.  - — -  :  pm.  -— -  :  m.  3—3. 

4  1—1  '  ^       8—3  '         8—3 
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Mrsi  vpper  premolar  nearly  equal  in  size  to  the  second, 
Macboglossxts  MDriMUS.    PL  XIV,  Fig.  11. 

Pteropus  minimusj  Geoff.  Ann.  da  Mna.,  zv,  p.  97. 

Maoroglossits  minimus,  Temminck,  Monogr.  de  Mammal.,  I,  p.  191. 

Fteropus  rostratus,  Horsfield,  Zool.  Besearohes  in  Jara. 

This  species  is  so  well-known,  and  has  been  redescribed  so  carefully  by 
Temminck,  that  no  further  description  of  it  is  here  necessary. 

It  is  found  in  abundance  in  the  deep  warm  valleys  about  Darjiling. 
It  extends  from  India  through  Burma  to  the  Malay  ^chipelago. 


Description  of  a  new  species  of  Yespsbtilio  fbom  thb  Nobth- 
Westebn  Himalaya, — by  G.  E.  Dobson,  B.  A.,  M.  B. 

Vespebtilio  mvbinoides,  n.  sp.,  PI.  XIV,  Fig.  12. 

This  species  is  closely  allied  to  V,  murinus  of  Europe,  from  which, 
however,  it  is  readily  distinguished  by  the  following  characters : — 

The  general  form  of  the  ear  is  triangular,  with  narrow  rounded  tips : 
the  inner  margin  is  very  faintly  convex,  almost  straight,  in  its  upper  third, 
and  the  outer  margin  is  concave  beneath  the  tip,  the  remaining  portion  con- 
vex with  a  faint  concavity  opposite  the  base  of  the  tragus. 

In  F.  murinus  the  inner  margin  of  the  ear  is  strongly  convex  from  the 
base  to  the  tip,  the  concavity  of  the  outer  margin  beneath  the  tip  is  very 
feeble,  and  there  is  a  distinct  emargination,  almost  angular,  opposite  the 
base  of  the  tragus,  succeeded  by  a  well-developed  terminal  lobe  ;  the  general 
form  of  the  ear  is,  moreover,  oval,  not  triangular. 

The  tragus  is  slender  and  acutely  pointed,  with  a  quadrangular  lobe  at 
the  base  of  its  outer  margin.  In  V.  murintu  the  tragus  is  subacutely  point- 
ed, and  the  lobe  at  the  base  of  the  tragus  is  remarkably  small.* 

The  fur  is  dark  brown  above,  with  light  brown  tips ;  beneath,  dark 
brown,  almost  black,  with  grayish  tips. 

The  first  upper  premolar  is  very  small,  scarcely  visible  from  without, 
and  not  much  larger  than  the  second.  In  V.  murinus  this  tooth  is 
distinctly  visible  from  without  and.  much  larger  than  the  second  premolar. 

The  specimen  (an  adult  female  preserved  in  spirit)  from  which  the 
above  description  is  taken,  was  obtained  at  Chamba,  at  an  elevation  of  about 
8000  feet,  by  H.  McLeod  Hutchison,  Esq.,  H.  M.'s  14th  Begiment. 

*  The  relative  shape  and  eise  of  the  ears  and  tragi  of  F.  mwrinua  and   F.  mm- 
noides  are  well  shown  in  Fl.  XIY,  figs.  12, 18. 
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A  dried  specimen  m  the  Indian  Maseum,  labelled  V.  murimti*,  belong 
also  to  this  species.  It  is  sud  in  Blyth'a  Catalt^e  to  have  been  sent  &an 
Masuri  bj  Captain  Hutton.  The  measurementa  of  both  apecimena  compn- 
ed  with  those  of  V,  mitrinttt,  L.  from  Europe  are  aa  follows  : — 
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The  measurements  given  in  the  third  cotunm  are  those  of  a  not  fnllt 
grown  specimen  of  V.  mwinut. 


Explanation  ef  Plate  XIV. 


Ear  of  FtcropuB  medius. 
„  „       nicobaricus. 

„  „       edulis. 

„       CjnopteruB  mar^natu; 


r.  andamoncnsis. 


„        sherzeii. 
„        brachysoma. 
Cjmonjcteris  amplexicaudata. 

Eon^cteris  spelsea. 
Macroglosaus  minimus. 
Vespertilio  murinoides. 


Murina  cyclotis. 
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Desceiptions  op  !New  Species  of  Uniontdjb. — By  W,  Theobald,  Esq 

[Received  July  29th,  1873 ;  read  August  6th,  1873.] 

(With  plate  XVII.) 

Unto  bhamoensts,  n.  s.,  PI.  XVII,  Fig.  1. 

Testd  suhfrian^ulatO'Ovatdf  postice  acuminatd,  margine  ventrali  modics 
rotundafOj  umhonibus  tumidiusculis,  hevigatis,  pustulis  parvis  aliquando 
armaiis,  decorticatis,  JEpidermide  tenuissimdy  loevi^  suhpoUtd,  Iwte  viridi, 
in  seniorihiuf  jlavescente.  Testd  concentrice  suhrugatdy  lineis  paucis  9we 
rugis  angustis  ligamentttm  versus  plus  minusve  subradiatim  notatd,  et  ant  ice 
rugis  paucis  perbrevihus  leviter  corrugatd,  Dentihus  cardinalilms  laniellatis^ 
et  denticulatiSy  in  valrd  dextrd  singula y  muUiJisso,  in  sinistrd  geminOy posteri- 
or e  triangulari  et  umhanem  juxta  positOy  anteriore  lamelliformif  striata. 
Sacred  argent ed  et  iridescente. 

Mah.  prope  JBhamo,  regno  JBirmanico ;  necnon  in  Prome  occidentali 
Frovincid  Pegu. 

Lot.  52,  alt.  40,  crass.  26  mm. 

A  rare  species  in  Western  Prome  where  alone  I  have  met  with  it  in 
Pof^u,  and  remarkable  for  its  smooth  thin  epidermis.  The  posterior  slope 
alone  is  conspicuously  ornamented  with  sculpture,  but  in  my  largest  speci- 
men from  Bhamo  and  in  some  others  also,  the  peculiar  sculpturing  of  IT. 
hurmanuSy  W.  Blfd.  is  faintly  but  distinctly  perceptible  over  part  of  the 
valves  towards  the  umbones  especially.  A  small  specimen  of  36  mm.  from 
Western  Prome  exhibits  distinctly  also  the  two  rows  of  spines  which  cha- 
racterise the  next  species,  so  that  it  seems  that  Z7.  hurmanv^y  U.  hhamoensis 
27 
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and  IT,  mcmdelc^ensis  constitute  a  natural  little  sub-group  of  osculant  spe- 
cies at  once  distinct,  but  connected  and  sufficiently  distinguishable  from  any 
of  the  ordinary  Indian  types.  I  liave  not,  however,  felt  justified  in  separat- 
ing them  from  the  great  Indian  ''  corrugatiui^^  group  in  my  forthcoming 
catalogue  of  Indian  shells. 

UnIO   MAITDELATENSIS,  n.   S.,   PI.    XVII,   Fig.   2. 

Testd  cuneate  subtriangulari,  margine  ligamentali  recto^  veniraUf 
rotundato  ;  valde  inaquilaterali :  antice  lavi,  umhones  verstM  levUer  cam' 
gatd ;  postice  ah  umhonibus  usque  ad  angulam  posteriorem  fortiter  plicaUh 
corrugatd,  Epidermide  Uevi,  tenui,  suhpoliid,  glattcd  sive  viridiflavdy  Uneii 
pluri/mU  radiantihus  obscure  pictd,  Umhonihus  decorticatisy  granviosis^ 
lineis  duohus  pallidis  5-6  muricate  spinigeris,  omatis,  Idneis  ad  marginem 
tendentibus,  spinis  vero  vix  ad  medium  valves  attingentibus.  DeiUibus  sicwt 
in  precedents 

Sab,  prope  Mandelag,  regno  Birmanico, 

Lat.  53,  alt.  40,  crass.  81  mm. 

In  only  one  specimen  have  I  seen  the  muricate  spines,  descend  below 
the  centre  of  the  valves,  but  the  pale  linear  bands  whereon  they  stand 
usually  descend  to  the  margin. 

The  peculiar  sculpturing  of  IT,  burmamis  is  also  seen  in  this  species 
though  less  strongly  marked,  and  though  sometimes  carried  over  a  good  por- 
tion of  the  valves,  yet  is  usually  most  pronounced  on  the  posterior  slope. 

Unio  rEDDEKi,  n.  s.,  PL  XV.,  Fig.  3. 

Testd  quadratO'Ovaliy  concentrice  sulcatd,  antice  gibbose  rotundatd,  pa* 
tice  dilatatd,  subtruncatd  ;  parum  inaquilaterali.  Lmbonibus  decortieatii^ 
haud  prominentibVfS.  Epidermide  Ueviy  subpolitdy  viridescenti-flavd.  DenO- 
bus  cardinalibus  lamelliformibus,  striatis  ;  in  valvd  dextrd  singulOySerratOy  i% 
sinistrd  geminis  triangularibuSy  striatis  et  serratis,  Nacred  caruleseenti- 
albidd. 

JECab.  in  Feemgungajluvio,  India  centralis.     Teste  F.  Fedden. 

Lot.  40,  alt,  29*5,  crctss.  19  mm. 

This  very  peculiar  and  marked  form  which  somewhat  recalls  by  its  out- 
line the  American  U,  securis,  seems  a  rare  species  and  was  collected  spar- 
ingly among  numbers  of  fine  specimens  of  27.  icgngungensis.  Lea,  in  Cen- 
tral India  by  my  colleague  Mr.  Fedden  after  whom  I  have  named  it 
It  falls  naturally  within  the  great  "  corrugatus*^  group,  though  there 
are  few  better  marked  varieties  than  it. 

Unio  gowhattensis,  n.  s.,  PL  XVII,  Fig.  4. 
Testd  quadratO'Ovatd,  antice  rotundatd,  postice  declive  truneatd,  margins 
ventrali  recto,     JJmbonihus  decorticatis.     Epidermide  flavescente^  posHcs 
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viHdeseente.  Testd  concentrice  striatd  et  rugit  plurimis  minutis  valde  ap» 
proa^imantihus  angulariter  seu  fulgurate  granuloso-crispatd,  postice  tantum 
radiaiim  granuloso-crispatd,  Dentibus  cardinalibus  hifidis  in  utrdque  valvd, 
Nacred  ccerulescenti-albidd,  iridescente.  In  senioribue  granuhUionea  valde 
'inconspicuajiunt. 

Sah,  prope  Gowhatti  in  Assam,* 

Z/oi.  39,  alt.  25*5,  crass.  18  mm. 

The  only  other  Uhio  that  I  am  acquainted  with  possessing  the  peculiar 
falgnrate  and  granulose  sculpture  of  this  species  is  U.  crispisulcatus,  B., 
and  to  that  group  it  must  he  referred,  for  greatly  as  the  two  species  at  first 
Bi^ht  would  seem  to  differ  I  have  little  doubt  that  intermediate  forms  con- 
necting them  will  eventually  be  discovered.  Fig.  4a  represents  the  sculp- 
ture enlarged  and  fig.  4  J  that  of  17".  crispisulcatus,  B.  for  comparison. 

MoiTOCOin)TMiA  Atjb,  n.  s.,  PL  XVII,  Fig.  5. 

Tesid  ohlongd^  solidiusculd,  antice  rotundatd,  postice  curvatim  truncatd. 
Miargine  ventrali  recto;  ligamentali  eonvexo.  Umhonibus  decorticatis, 
Epidermide  picedy  in  junioribus  luteo-flavescente  lineis  tenuibus  obscure 
radiaiim  notatd.  Testd  incrementi  lineis  concentrice  rugatd,  postice  plicie 
paueis  raro  notatd  et  valde  evanescentibus.  Dentibus  minimis  ut  in  M, 
saltoeniana.     Nacred  coerulescente,  umbones  versus  Jlavescente. 

Sah.  prope  Mandelay  regno  Birmanico. 

Lot.  96,  alt.  52,  crass.  28  mm. 

This  species  differs  considerably  from  the  ordinary  forms  of  M.  salweni* 
ana  by  its  great  smoothness  and  its  elongated  form.  It  resembles  in  the 
former  respect  the  Philippine  M.  Cumingi,  Lea,  and  young  specimens 
sometimes  exhibit  a  trace  of  faint  sculpturing  along  the  posterior  slope  much 
as  in  Jf.  inoscularis,  Gould,  but  all  the  adults  I  have  seen  have  been  quite 
devoid  of  sculpture. 

SPHiBEnrM  AVAjniM,  n.  s.,  PI.  XVII,  Fig.  6. 

Testd  quadrate  rotundd,  tumidd,  antice  rotundatd, postice  truncatd,  dila* 
taidy  equilaterali.  JEpidermidcy  leviter  et  concentrice  corrugatd,  postice  levis* 
sime  radiatd.  Umbonibus  prominentibtis,  tumidis,  osculantibus ;  colore 
pallide  stramineo,  tribus  fasciis  pu/rpureis  umbonalibus  radiatim  picto.  Li^ 
gamento  v/nibones  versus  inflate. 

Sab.  prope  Ava. 

Lot  7*5,  alt.  6*6,  crass.  5*2  mm. 

A  single  specimen  of  this  rotimd  or  pisiform  species  occurred  among  a 
number  of  specimens  of  Corbicula  and  other  fresh-water  shells  received  from 
Ava. 

*  Obtained  by  one  of  the  collectors  of  the  Indian  Moseum. — [Ed.] 
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On  the  muddy  Water  of  the  HnaLi  DUBtyo  the  ratxt  ssisoir  with 

BEFEBENCE  TO   ITS   FURIPrCATION   A2iD  TO  THE  CALCUTTA  WaTEE  SZ9- 

PLY. — By  D.  Waldie,  Eaq. 

(Received  Oct.  29th  ;  read  Nov.  5th,  1873.) 

Contexts. 

I  — Introduction,— construction  of  the  Filters  at  Palta,  difficulties  in  their  worticf — 
question  as  to  the  cause  of  this, — true  cause,  according  to  the  aathor^  is  the  pec»> 
Har  nature  of  the  water. 

IL — Desirablcuess  of  explaining  the  reason  of  this  pecnliarity,— oonaiderstioDa  whkit 
led  to  its  discovery, — its  nature, — ^perimental  evidence  in  prooC. 

ni. — Corroborative  evidence  from  other  soorces,  direct  and  indirect. 

lY. — Details  of  experiments  connected  with  it  and  results. 

Y. — Further  corroborative  evidence  and  additional  explanatory  remarks. 

I. — The  works  for  the  supply  of  Calcutta  with  water  hare  been  in  open- 
tion  since  the  early  part  of  1870.  The  nature  and  arrangement  of  the 
filtering  materials  in  the  filtering  tanks  at  Palta  were  decided  upon  chi^ 
from  the  results  and  conclusions  to  which  I  came  after  a  series  of  expeii- 
ments  made  during  the  rainy  seasons  of  186S  and  1S69,  for  the  purposte  d 
ascertaining  what  was  likely  to  he  most  suitahle  and  efficacious  for  filtering 
the  muddy  water  of  the  Hugli  during  the  floods  that  extend  from  June 
to  September  or  October  annually.  These  experiments  also  included  an 
examination  of  the  value  of  a  particular  contrivance  called  Spencer^s  Besfa- 
lating  Cup,  to  which  great  importance  was  attached  by  the  Engineer  wIm 
designed  the  works.  The  general  conclusions  to  which  I  came  were,  thai 
this  Regulating  Cup  possessed  no  special  value,  tor  that  the  retardation  cl 
the  flow  of  water  which  was  stated  to  be  its  particular  function  could  be 
attained  equally  well  or  better  by  other  means  ;  and  that  the  better  sand  d 
the  two  kinds  submitted  to  me  for  comparison  was  the  fine  sand  from  the 
sand-bank  in  the  river,  which,  as  it  could  be  obtained  on  the  spot,  ire 
called  Palta  sand.  The  other  sand>  called  Majn^a  sand  from  the  localitv  ti 
which  it  was  found,  was  considerably  coarser  in  grain,  and  was  stated  t© 
he  more  like  that  used  for  filters  in  England.  Though  well  enou^ 
aware  of  this,  I  decidedly  preferred  the  Palta  sand  for  filtering  the  muddj 
water  of  the  rains,  which  was  the  period  of  special  difficulty.  For  the 
remainder  of  the  year,  I  considered  it  of  little  importance  which  kind  c£ 
sand  should  be  used. 

In  accordance  with  my  recommendation,  the  filters  were  fitted  up  witk 
Palta  sand  and  without  the  regulating  cups.  They  worked  well  during  the 
first  rainy  season ;  but  afterwards,  particularly  during  last  season  (1872),  that 
was  so  much  difficulty  in  getting  water  filtered  through  them    sufficiexitlT 
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clear,  and  in  the  required  quantity,  owing  to  the  largely  increased  demand, 
that  they  were  pronounced  a  failure  by  the  Superintending-Engineer,  who 
advocated  a  trial  of  the  coarser  sand  combined  with,  the  llegulating  Cup, 
with,  as  he  said,  assurance  of  success,  and  in  the  view  of  adapting  this  ar- 
rangement to  the  whole  (jight  filters  if  found  satisfactory. 

No  more  complete  condemnation  of  the  arrangements  I  had  recom- 
mended could  well  have  been  made.  Keasons  were  given  for  it,  of  which  I 
need  only  state  the  principal.  The  Palta  sand  was  too  fine,  and  consequent- 
ly rapidly  became  choked  up  ;  such  sand  was  not  used  in  England.  It  was 
a  principle  laid  down  by  Engineers  that  the  muddy  particles  should  not 
penetrate  more  than  an  inch  or  two  below  the  surface  of  the  sand ;  this  was 
not  the  case  here,  as  they  penetrated  deep  into  the  sand,  and  made  it  foul 
throughout.  The  fine  sand  retarded  the  flow  of  water  too  much,  and  speedily 
became  choked  up  by  the  deposition  of  mud  ;  the  proper  retardation  and 
regulation  of  the  flow  should  be  eifected  from  below,  either  by  a  greater  depth 
of  coarser  materials,  or  by  the  use  of  the  Regulating  Cup. 

My  replies  to  these  reasons  were  that  the  fine  sand  was  not  too  fine  for 
the  water  which  was  to  be  filtered,  and  that  if  not  used  in  England,  neither 
was  such  water  filtered  in  England.  This  mud  of  the  Hugli  water  du- 
ring the  rainy  season  could  not  be  prevented  from  penetrating  deep  into 
the  sand,  at  least  if  the  water  were  to  pass  at  such  rate  as  would  be  practi- 
cally of  use  ;  that  the  choking  up  of  the  sand  to  a  certain  extent,  instead  of 
being  an  objection,  was  essential  to  its  proper  action  as  a  filter  for  this  water, 
and  the  object  should  be  not  to  prevent  but  to  regulate  it, — and  that 
it  could  be  prevented  neither  by  a  greater  thickness  of  coarse  material  nor 
by  regulating  cups.  And,  further,  that  the  difliculty  and  consequent  great 
amount  of  labour  and  trouble  in  filtering  the  water  during  the  rainy  season 
was  caused,  not  by  the  particular  arrangement  or  nature  of  the  filtering  ma- 
terials but  by  the  nature  of  the  water  itself;  and,  consequently,  that  the 
proposed  remedy  was  entirely  delusive,  and  would  cei'tainly  fail. 

Though  no  formal  opposition,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  has  ever  been  made 
to  my  statements  or  opinion  respecting  the  quality  of  the  water,  neither  has 
the  conclusion  been  formally  admitted  as  correct,  and  it  has  been  overlooked 
or  neglected  in  all  reasoning  on  the  subject,  at  least  as  a  sufficient  explana- 
tion of  the  difficulty.  The  principles  of  sand-filtration  were  appealed  to,  and 
these  were  explained  to  depend  chiefly  on  the  attractive  power  of  the  coarser 
particles  of  sand  for  the  finer  particles  of  the  mud  suspended  in  the  water ; 
and  this  was  represented  as  the  most  important  part  of  the  process, — "  such 
«,  in  fact,  filtration," — apparently  almost  to  the  exclusion  of  what  was  called 
mere  straining.  This  explanation  I  hold  to  be  totally  erroneous.  The  most 
important  part  of  the  process  is  straining,  the  prevention  of  the  passage  of 
particles  through  narrow  crevices  between  the  grains  of  sand  ;  next  is  depo- 
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sitioD  by  gravity,  on  the  upper  surface  of  these  granules,  of  still  finer  parti- 
cles ;*  and  last,  and  least  important  of  all,  is  the  mutual  attraction  of  partida 
of  mud  and  sand  independent  of  gravity.  The  influence  of  all  of  these  pro- 
cesses will  be  affected  by  the  greater  or  smaller  size  of  the  particlea  of  miad 
in  suspension,  and  the  difficulty  in  getting  the  water  to  pass  clear  will  bs 
the  greater  the  smaller  the  particles  are.  Hence  the  great  difficulty  vitk 
the  water  in  question,  the  particles  being  so  very  fine. 

II. — The  peculiarity  of  the  Hugli  water  from  June  to  Octobs  I 
had  always  connected  with  the  tropical  rains  and  melting  of  the  snows  at  tbe 
sources  of  the  Ganges,  occurring  together  so  as  to  form  one  great  flood  ol 
four  or  five  months  duration,  instead  of  occasional  floods  to  which  rivers  of 
European  countries  are  subject,  exceeding  these  greatly  both  in  amoirat 
and  in  duration.  I  had  not,  however,  been  able  to  offer  any  other  thsa 
conjectural  explanations  of  its  slowness  in  clearing  by  settlings  and  of  tbe 
difficulty  in  filtering  it,  of  which  I  had  found  abundant  evidence  as  a  matter 
of  fact.  Attention  having  been  ii^ain  directed  toward  the  subject  by  tbs 
circumstances  previously  referred  to,  I  was  led  again  to  think  of  the  adnuH 
tage  it  would  give  me  to  be  able  to  state  some  reason  for  my  belief  that  th3 
cause  of  difficulty  lay  in  the  nature  of  the  water  ;  some  explanation  of  thii 
peculiarity, — ^a  reason  why  it  should  be  so, — some  generalisation  shewiag 
that  it  was  not  an  isolated  fact,  but  one  of  other  similar  facts  admitted  and 
acknowledged.  Indeed,  ever  since  it  had  been  so  forcibly  broug-ht  under  mj 
own  notice  by  my  filtration  experiments,  and  fixed  in  my  own  mind  at  leiet 
as  a  certainty,  I  had  been  alive  to  everything,  old  and  new,  that  appeared  to 
have  a  bearing  on  the  subject,  whether  it  were  practicable  means  of  purifyii^ 
the  water  or  a  way  of  explaining  the  difficulty. 

With  respect  to  purifying  muddy  water  generally  there  were  certabt 
methods  which  were  well  known  and  others  less  generally.  The  use  of  alom 
and  other  salts  of  alumina  for  such  a  purpose  had  long  been  known  :  salts  of 
peroxide  of  iron,  a  substance  chemically  having  much  analogy  with  alumini, 
had  more  recently  been  introduced,  and  in  my  opinion  they  were  even  superior 
to  salts  of  alumina.  These  substances  act  by  the  alumina  or  peroxide  of  iron 
being  separated  from  its  combination  with  the  acid  by  alkaline  matter  whidi 
might  be  added  along  with  them,  or  by  the  action  of  the  carbonate  of  lime 
present  in  many  waters,  or  even  simply  by  large  dilution,  as  in  this  case  the 
base  tends  to  separate  from  the  acid.  The  alumina  or  oxide  of  iron  separates 
in  loose  soft  flakes  which  envelop  or  attract  the  fine  particles  of  the  mud, 
and  carry  them  down  with  them,  leaving  the  liquid  quite  clear.  Indeed  many 
other  substances  that  produce  flocculent  precipitates  by  the  addition  of 
another  substance  have  the  same  effect ;  thus  by  adding  a  solution  of  sulphate 

•  Well  illustrated  by  Wa&klyn  and  Chapman  in  the  2nd  edition  of  their  tTtisliiin 
on  Water  Analysis. 
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of  copper,  and  then  a  little  soda,  oxide  of  copper  is  thrown  down  carrying 
the  mud  with  it.  I  have,  indeed,  made  use  of  this  method  for  precipitating 
the  fine,  suspended  mud  for  chemical  examination ;  the  oxide  of  copper 
being  removed  from  the  precipitate,  afber  collection,  hy  ammonia  and  acetic 
acid,  and  the  mud  washed.  This  process,  when  the  precipitants  are  employ- 
ed in  proper  quantity,  is  speedy  and  convenient. 

There  is  another  class  of  substances  which  operate  in  a  similar  way^ 
namely,  alkalies  and  alkaline  earths,  such  as  Soda  and  Lime.  These  com- 
bine with  the  carbonic  acid  that  keeps  carbonate  of  lime  in  solution,  which 
becoming  insoluble  is  consequently  precipitated.  When  Lime  is  used  an 
additional  quantity  of  carbonate  of  lime  is  produced.  This,  in  fact,  is  Dr. 
Clark's  well-known  process  for  softening  such  waters  as  owa  their  hardness 
to  carbonate  of  lime  in  solution.  The  precipitate  formed  carries  down  other 
matters  with  it  leaving  the  water  clear.  The  objection  to  the  use  of  this 
process  is  the  large  quantity  of  additional  sediment  produced,  and  the  risk 
of  some  prejudicial  effect  on  the  quality  of  the  water,  at  least  if  not  carefully 
managed. 

Another  class  of  substances  the  mode  of  action  of  which  is  not  so  evident, 
is  acids.  I  do  not  know  when  this  was  first  noticed.  Graham,  Miller,  and 
Hofmann  in  their  Eeport  on  the  London  waters,  June  1851,  speaking  of  the 
impurities,  refer  to  "  this  clay  tinge  which  resists  the  action  of  acids." 
Whether  from  this  hint  or  not,  I  do  not  recollect,  but  I  myself  employed 
acids  in  1866  for  the  purpose  of  clarifying  the  muddy  waters  of  the  Hugli 
during  the  rains.*  A  small  quantity  of  Nitric  or  Hydrochloric  acid  added  to 
a  large  bottle  of  muddy  water  so  altered  and  precipitated  the  mud  that  next 
day,  or  even  in  a  few  hours,  it  could  be  filtered  clear  with  ease.  I  used  alka- 
lies, also,  and  perchloride  of  iron  ;  but  did  not  prosecute  the  subject  further, 
my  object  having  been  simply  to  get  the  water  clear  with  as  little  addition 
of  foreign  matter  as  possible  ;  and  nothing  was  better  than  a  little  of  these 
acids, — even  of  acetic  acid. 

There  is  yet  another  class  of  substances  the  action  of  which  is  equally 
if  not  more  difficult  to  explain,  namely,  those  substances  usually  called  neu- 
tral salts,  both  alkaline  and  earthy.  The  first  direct  notice  I  found  of  this 
was  in  some  remarks  in  the  *  Chemical  News'  of  3rd  April,  1868,  by  Mr.  W. 
Skey,  Chemist  to  the  Geological  Survey  of  New  Zealand,  on  the  property 
of  this  class  of  substances  to  clarify  muddy  water.  In  this  he  specifies  that 
1  grain  of  common  salt  clarifies  6  ounces  of  muddy  water  and  1  grain  of 
chloride  of  calcium  or  barium  10  ounces,  1  grain  of  lime  15  ounces  and  1 
grain  of  sulphuric  acid  50  ounces.  He  thinks  that  these  substances  must 
act  solely  from  their  affinities  for  water,  as  it  is  not  at  all  likely  that  they 
undergo  any  decomposition  themselves.  In  the  '  Chemical  News'  of  8th 
•  Journ.  As.  Soc.  Beng.,  1867,  Vol.  XXXVI,  Pfc.  II,  p.  7. 
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Julj,  1870,  is  a  short  abstract  from  the  *■  Comptes  Bendus^  of  the  Aeadasy 
of  Sciences,  of  20th  June  1870,  of  a  paper  by  Dr.  G.  Schloesing  on  the  ttm 
subject,  in  which,  it  is  stated,  he  refers  to  river  waters  contamiiuited  with  daj 
being  readily  clarified  by  1000th  part  of  chloride  of  calcium  or  other  sihi 
of  lime,  and  being  then  readily  filtered,  while  previously  they  rapidly  choked 
the  filter.  He  refers  to  several  rivers,  such  as  the  Rhine  in  its  lower  cooise 
and  the  Durance  which  supplies  Marseilles,  as  being  notorious  for  this  peeii£- 
arity.  Then  in  the  same  Journal  of  12th  May,  1871,  Mr.  Skey  notices  tkii 
as  a  re-discovery  on  the  part  of  Schloesing,  and  says  that  1  grain  of  ehlon-l^ 
of  calcium  is  sufficient  for  10  ounces  of  muddy  water  or  50,000  grains,  » 
evident  misprint  for  5lX)0  grains.  He  also  notices  a  paper  on  the  so-caOfd 
molecular  movements  of  microscopic  particles  by  Professor  Jevons,  who  bis 
some  theory  about  this  coagulation  of  clay  being  due  to  the  water  becomi:^ 
by  such  addition  a  conductor  of  electricity,  and  the  clay  particles  chaig^ 
with  electricity. 

Besides  all  these  direct  observations,  there  is  a  phenomenon  which  had 
long  (long  before  these  observations  were  made)  come  under  the  observaika 
of  chemists  in  filtering  and  washing  certain  precipitates  and  sedimenU 
namely,  that  for  a  time,  while  there  is  saline  matter  present  in  solution,  ti» 
filtered  liquid  comes  clear,  but  when,  by  continuing  to  wash  such  substiiKie 
by  distilled  water,  these  saline  matters  become  much  reduced  in  quantitr, 
then  the  filtered  liquid  flows  muddy,  the  solid  substance  passing  in  a  state 
of  very  fine  division  through  the  pores  of  the  filtering  paper.  The  chemist  to 
avoid  this  adds  a  proportion  of  some  saline  substance  (such  as  chloride  c^ 
anmonium  or  muriate  of  ammonia)  which  will  not  interfere  with  his  subse- 
quent proceedings,  and  so  is  enabled  to  wash  the  sediment  or  precipitate  fiw 
from  everything  except  the  substance  which  he  has  added.  He  can  get  lid 
of  this  afterwards  by  other  means  if  it  be  necessary.  This  peculiarity  espe- 
cially occurs  with  clays  and  substances  more  or  less  analagous  to  them,  sack 
as  Zircon ia  and  Titanic  acid.  Another  illustration  is  given  when  we  at- 
tempt to  extract  the  saline  matters  soluble  in  water  from  clayey  soik 
When  the  soil  is  first  mixed  with  distilled  water  and  allowed  to  settle,  tfe 
supernatant  liquor  may  be  clear :  if  this  be  poured  off  and  more  distilled 
water  be  mixed  with  the  residue,  it  will  not  settle  and  clear  so  readily,  and  if 
the  process  be  repeated,  it  may  take  a  very  long  time  to  do  so.  Just  is 
proportion  as  the  saline  matter  is  removed,  the  fine  clay  separates  witb 
greater  difficulty  from  the  pure  water. 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  the  substances  here  referred  to,  namely,  neutral 
salts,  are  just  the  same  sort  of  matter  that  exists  in  natural  waters  in  small 
quantity.  Reflecting  on  the  difficulty,  with  the  impression  of  the  above- 
mentioned  facts  on  my  mind,  on  or  about  the  1st  August  last,  the  qoss* 
tion  occurred  to  me  :     How  small  a  quantity  of  such  substances  is  sufficient 
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so  to  change  the  character  of  the  mud  in  the  river  water  of  the  rains  as  to 
enable  it  to  settle  with  sufficient  readiness,  and  in  such  a  state  as  to  render 
the  water  capable  of  being  filtered  without  difficulty  ?  Will  the  difference 
of  quantity  between  that  of  the  saline  matter  which  exists  in  the  water  of  tho 
rainy  season  and  that,  say,  of  December  be  sufficient  ?  Will  the  addition  of 
such  small  quantity  of  the  same  kind  of  saline  matter  that  exists  in  tho 
river  water  to  the  water  of  the  rainy  season,  so  change  its  character  that 
these  difficulties  in  settling  and  filtering  will  be  removed  ?  Without  delay 
a  few  experiments  were  instituted  and  their  results  observed,  and  these 
results  shewed  that  the  question  was  solved  in  the  affirmative  and  the  whole 
difficulty  cleared  up.  The  Hugli  water  during  the  rains  contains  too 
much  pure  water  in  proportion  to  its  saline  constituents,  or  these  natural 
precipitants  are  present  in  too  small  quantity  to  precipitate  the  mud,  as  they 
do  in  other  localities  which  have  no  tro[)ical  rainfall  to  produce  so  great 
dilution.  And  now  my  previous  conviction  as  to  the  cause  of  the  pecu- 
liarity was  at  once  confirmed  and  explained.* 

The  first  experiment  was  madt)  b}'  means  which  came  at  once  to  hand. 
One  quarter  of  a  litre  of  muddy  water  from  the  river  was  mixed  in  a  bottle 
with  an  equal  volume  of  water  from  a  tank  which,  in  the  dry  season,  I  had 
found  to  contain  a  considerable  quantity  of  saline  constituents.  Now,  from 
the  rains,  I  knew  that  it  must  be  considerably  more  diluted,  nevertheless 
not  so  diluted  as  the  river  water.  In  another  bottle,  for  comparison,  was 
mixed  an  equal  quantity  of  the  river  water  with  the  same  volume  of  distilled 
water.  It  seemed  natural  to  think  that  this  mixture  with  distilled  water 
would  settle  most  speedily,  more  particularly  as  the  tank  water  contained 
much  glutinous  vegetable  matter ;  nevei*theless,  notwithstanding  this  dis-^ 
advantage,  the  mixture  with  the  tank  water  settled  best.  It  was  not  a  very 
good  experiment,  yet  the  result  waf  quite  distinct. 

Then  solutions  of  sodium  and  of  calcium  chloride  (common  salt  and 
muriate  of  lime)  were  prepared  of  known  strengths.  The  amount  of  saline 
constituents  in  the  river  water  during  the  rainy  season  was  pretty  well 
known  from  former  analyses,  and  these  solutions  were  added  in  such  quantity 
as  approximately  to  double  the  quantity  of  saline  constituents  in  the  water, 
and  thus  bring  it  near  the  composition  of  the  river  water  of  December  as 
regards  alkaline  and  earthy  salts.  This  produced  an  improvement  in  the 
settling,  very  slight  in  the  case  of  common  salt,  very  decided  in  that  of 
chloride  of  calcium  (muriate  of  lime).  This  at  once  shewed,  what  was  after- 
wards abundantly  confirmed,  that  lime  salts  were  much  more  efficacious  than 
alkaline  salts.     I  shall  return  to  this  part  of  the  subject  further  on. 

*  At  the  meeting  of  the  Society  on  4th  Aug^ust  last  I  intimated  that  I  had  discovered 
what  I  believed  to  be  the  true  explanation  of  the  difficulty  with  the  water.  Vide  Proceed-' 
ings  for  August,  1873. 
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Another  obvious-looking  plan  was  to  dry  a  measured  portion  of  ^ 
water  and  add  its  solid  constituents  to  an  equal  quantity  of  wat-er,  so  u  to 
double  the  total  amount.  But  there  were  practical  difficulties  b  tlm 
process,  in  the  changes  the  constituents  would  undergo  by  eraporaiaoD ;  it 
was,  however,  done  thus :  a  portion  of  filtered  water  from  the  Calcntta 
hydrants  was  concentrated  by  evaporation  over  the  water-bath  to  one-iiftb  d 
its  volume  ;  after  this  carbonic  acid  gas  was  passed  through  the  concentrat- 
ed liquor  in  order  to  redissolve  the  carbonates  of  lime  and  magnesia  wfaid 
had  separated.  One  volume  of  this  concentrated  water  was  now  mixed  wi^ 
four  volumes  of  muddy  river  water,  so  as  to  make  up  the  original  quantitr. 
This  mixture,  on  being  allowed  to  stand,  settled  well  and  the  water  could  be 
filtered  easily.  In  all  cases  a  similar  bottle  of  the  muddy  water,  unmiied 
with  anything,  was  placed  beside  these  mixed  waters  for  comparison. 

In  all  the  above  experiments  the  waters  were  allowed  to  stand  21  or 
48  hours  to  settle.  This  was  a  point  I  had  calculated  on,  as  the  object  w» 
not  to  clarify  the  waters  as  rapidly  as  possible,  but  to  imitate  the  settling 
and  clearing  of  other  natural  waters  or  of  the  Kugli  water  itself  daring 
the  dry  season,  by  assimilating  its  composition  so  far  as  regards  soluble  sihs 
to  that  of  those. 

III. — I  have  examined  the  tables  g^ven  in  BischoflTs  Chemical  Geolo- 
gy* ef  the  composition  of  various  river  waters  for  anything  to  be  fouad 
bearing  on  this  subject,  and  the  author's  remarks  connected  vnth  riTei& 
The  varieties  of  composition  are  obvious,  and  a  few  rivers  are  to  be  found 
containing  but  a  small  quantity  of  saline  constituents  and  particularlv  of 
earthy  salts  in  their  waters.  In  a  few  cases  the  composition  is  given  it 
different  localities  or  at  different  periods  of  the  year,  but  generally  tbere 
is  not  enough  of  information  to  connect  these  facts  with  the  subject  under 
consideration.  Two  analyses  of  the  Rhine  water  at  Basle  and  at  Stns- 
burg  shew  fully  14  parts  of  Carbonate  of  Lime  and  Magnesia  in  100,000: 
again  at  Bonn  in  March,  1852,  there  are  fully  10  parts ;  in  March,  1857, 
only  4^  parts ;  but  in  the  former  case  the  river  was  very  low  and  of  the 
usual  clearness,  in  the  latter  it  was  much  swollen  and  very  turbid.  Bisch^ 
has  a  chapter  on  mechanical  deposits  from  water,  in  which  he  notices  various 
particulars  respecting  rivers.  Of  torrents  which  issue  from  glaciers,  he  sapt 
all  of  them  roll  along  in  a  turbid  grey  milky  or  dark  stream  according  to 
the  nature  of  the  pulverized  rock.  Generally  speaking,  in  rivers,  the  quan- 
tity of  suspended  matter  increases  with  the  height  of  the  water,  and  the  sab- 
stances  dissolved  dihiinish.  The  suspended  matter  consists  generally  of 
clay,  but  in  limestone  districts  it  may  consist  partly  or  chiefly  of  carbonate 
of  lime  itself.  Of  course  even  water  containing  a  considerable  quantity  of 
soluble  salts  of  lime  may  be  muddy,  but  if  the  mud  consist  of  clay,  the  mod 

*  Oavendish  Sociefcj'B  Trans.,  1864. 
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will  settle  readily  by  repose.  If  the  suspended  matter  in  such  waters  con- 
sist partly  or  chiefly  of  carbonate  of  lime,  how  it  will  be  affected  by  the 
soluble  salts  present  I  am  not  prepared  to  say,  as  1  have  had  no  opportunity 
of  examining  such  waters.  A  French  author,  whom  I  shall  quote  presently, 
speaks  of  waters  which  are  never  clarified  entirely  by  repose  ;  such  are,  as 
he  calls  them,  "  les  eaux  blanches  de  Versailles,*^  which  owe  their  milky  tint 
to  their  contact  with  layers  of  calcareous  marl.  Whether  these  waters 
contain  soluble  salts  of  Kme  or  not,  I  do  not  know. 

In  a  note  to  the  chapter  referred  to,  Bischoff  mentions  that  Th.  Scheerer* 
had  found  that  *^  the  deposition  of  suspended  matter  is  hastened  when  cer- 
"  tain  salts — alum,  sulphates  of  copper  and  iron — ^are  dissolved  in  the  water. 
"  But  since  a  solution  of  chloride  of  sodium  behaves  like  pure  water,  it  can- 
"  not  be  expected  that  the  suspended  matter  is  deposited  more  quickly  in 
"  the  sea  than  in  rivers."  Now  here  is  a  mistake,  for  solution  of  chloride 
of  sodium  does  not  behave  like  pure  water.  Mr.  Skey,  more  correctly,  thinks 
that  the  transparency  of  the  sea  may  depend  on  the  precipitation  of  mud  by 
the  saline  matter.  Scheerer's  observations  must  I  think  have  been  too  has- 
tily or  imperfectly  made. 

The  French  works  just  referred  to,t  very  valuable  no  doubt  for  whair 
they  were  intended,  principally  engineering,  did  not,  however,  contain  much 
of  the  sort  of  information  I  was  in  search  of.  That  by  Darcy  gave  me  some 
worth  noticing.  It  contains  accounts  of  the  filticring  operations  at  Chelsea^ 
Southwark,  Thames  Ditton,  York,  Hull,  Paisley,  Glasgow  and  Marseilles, 
also  of  the  natural  filters  of  Nottingham,  Perth,  Toulouse  and  Lyons.  The 
natural  filters  are  out  of  the  range  of  the  present  enquiry,  the  first  four  ap- 
pear to  be  on  a  similar  plan  to  those  at  Palta,  the  latter  three  are  different 
in  their  arrangements  for  cleaning  the  sand.  Those  of  Gorbals,  Glasgow,  are 
not  sufficiently  well  described,  those  of  Paisley  are  ;  in  both  the  clearing  is 
effected  by  passing  the  water  from  below  upwards,  but,  as  the  nature  of 
the  water  is  not  at  all  likely  to  have  any  analogy  with  the  water  under 
consideration,  I  need  not  notice  them.  The  filters  at  Marseilles,  however,  are 
worthy  of  a  little  attention.  The  water  which  supplies  Marseilles  is  derived 
from  the  Durance.  This  water,  as  well  as  that  of  the  Rhone,  judging  from 
the  description,  must  have  a  considerable  similarity  to  that  of  the  HugU 
during  the  rains,  at  least  during  certain  periods,  requiring  a  long  time  to 
settle  and  become  clear.  From  some  things  stated  in  the  account  of  the 
filtering  operations,  however,  I  do  not  think  that  the  particles  of  the  sus- 

•  In  PoggendorflTs  Annalen,  Vol.  82,  p  419,  date  unknown  but  previona  to  1854. 

t  Traits  de  la  condnite  et  la  dietribntion  des  eaux,  par  J  Dnpnit,  Paris,  1854  and 
Les  Fontaines  pnbliqnes  de  la  ville  de  Dijon  par  Henry  Daroj,  Paris,  1866,  both 
beantifnllj  illnstrated  by  plates.  For  inspection  of  these  I  have  to  thank  Dr* 
Tonnerre,  Health  Officer  to  the  Municipality. 
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pended  mud  can  be  so  very  fine  as  those  of  the  water  of  the  Hugli  during 
the  rainy  season.  There  are  unfortunately  no  analyses,  but  as  they  come 
from  Alpine  regions  they  must  be  often  diluted  with  much  pure  water  from 
melted  snow. 

The  whole  thickness  of  the  bed  of  filtering  materials  is  only  .8  metre 
or  about  2  feet  8  inches,  of  which  the  upper  layer  is  .3  metre  or  about  12 
inches,  consisting  of  very  fine  sand  {tSable  tre8  Jin  de  Montredon)^  below 
which  are  layers  of  middling  and  coarse  sand,  gravel  and  broken  stones.  It 
is  stated  that  the  filters  might  work  more  than  eight  or  ten  days,  but  if  kept 
going  longer  they  would  be  more  difficult  to  clean.  This  cleaning  is  effect- 
ed hj  passing  the  water  backwards  and  upwards  through  the  sand,  the 
nnpure  water  being  carried  off  from  the  surface  by  channels  for  the  purpose. 
I  have  to  observe  that  here  we  have  filter  beds  much  thinner  than  those  at 
Palta,  very  fine  sand  and  upward  charging,  all  points  that  have  been  consi- 
dered  objectionable  for  the  Palta  filters.  The  cleaning  by  upward  charging 
requires  considerable  velocity  of  current  and  a  continuance  of  it  for  four  or  five 
hours  of  time.  I  have  calculated  from  the  data  given  that  it  would  require 
about  14  or  15  feet  of  perpendicular  height  of  water,  that  is,  about  as  much 
water  as  one  of  the  filter  tanks,  emptied  of  its  filtering  materials,  would 
hold  two  and  a  half  times.  No  account  is  given  as  to  how  it  is  done,  but 
I  concluded  that  the  level  of  the  canal  from  which  the  water  is  supplied  to 
the  filters  must  be  sufficiently  high  for  the  purpose.* 

I  can  also  bring  confirmatory  evidence  of  another  kind  from  English 
waters,  evidence  to  shew  why  these  waters  are  not  attended  with  such  diffi- 
culties in  their  filtration.  There  are  no  circumstances  to  produce  such  mud- 
dy waters  as  are  to  be  found  even  on  the  European  continent,  no  Alps  and 
glaciers  to  produce  this  muddy  water  even  at  its  source,  no  mountain  snows 
to  melt,  and  no  large  falls  of  rain  concentrated  in  one  period.  I  refer  to  a 
paper  by  Dr.  Franklandf  on  the  water  supply  of  the  Metropolis  during 
the  year  1865-66.  In  this  paper  there  are  several  tables  of  the  principal 
constituents  of  the  water  of  nine  Water  Companies  for  every  month  of  the 
year.  These  tables  shew  that  the  amount  of  saline  constituents  varies  during 
the  year,  but  never  to  near  such  an  extent  as  that  of  the  Hugli :  they  also 
shew  that  the  earthy  salts  vary  in  their  amount  as  indicated  by  the  hardness, 
but  never  become  reduced  to  nearly  the  same  degree  as  those  of  the  Hugli, 
being  at  their  lowest  indeed  nearly  as  much  in  amount  as  those  of  the  Hugli 
in  December  or  January.  The  variation  of  course  depends  upon  the  rain- 
fall, but  this  does  not  vary  as  respects  either  quantity  or  time  in  the  same 

*  I  have  since  been  informed  by  Dr.  Tonnerre  that  the  level  of  the  canal  ia  high 
above  the  town. 

t  Jonm.  Chemical  Society,  1866,  Vol  XIX,  p.  239. 
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waj  as  it  does  in  the  valley  and  the  source  of  the  Ganges  ;  in  England  the 
rainfall  and  hardness  both  rise  and  fall  repeatedly  during  the  year.  The 
case  is  entirely  different  from  the  state  of  matters  here  in  which  we  have  a 
Tery  soft  water  from  the  commencement  of  the  regular  rains  gradually  be- 
coming harder  in  November  and  December  and  continuing  so  till  the  rains 
set  in  again  in  the  following  year.  There  is  no  reason,  therefore,  to  expect 
any  noticeable  disturbance  in  the  conditions  of  filtration  in  England  from 
change  in  the  condition  or  nature  of  the  water,  but  every  reason  to  expect 
it  here,  if  we  can  only  suppose  or  admit  that  such  a  change  in  the  water 
may  affect  the  filtration.  And  I  would  ask,  why  we  should  not  admit  that 
it  should  do  so  ?  My  experience  convinced  me  that  it  did  so  affect  the  fil- 
tration, and  though  I  could  not  satisfactorily  account  for  it  or  explain  how 
it  did  so,  I  continued  firmly  to  maintain  that  it  did  so,  that  this  was  the 
true  cause  of  the  difficulties,  and  that  consequently  other  explanations  were 
fallacious  and  baseless. 

I  should  have  been  glad  to  have  found  other  corroborative  evidence  of 
the  correctness  of  my  opinions,  but  had  no  means  of  obtaining  it.  Fortu- 
nately the  discovery  of  the  nature  of  the  peculiarity  rendered  this  of  com- 
paratively small  importance.  I  return  now  to  the  consideration  of  this 
subject  a  little  more  in  detail. 

IV. — After  ascertaining  that  such  a  veiy  small  quantity  of  lime  salts 
or  rather  of  chloride  of  calcium,  for  that  was  the  salt  experimented  with  at 
first,  was  sufficient  for  the  purpose  required,  I  proceeded  to  compare  the 
efficiency  of  different  neutral  salts.  For  this  purpose  I  had  to  choose  a 
standard  of  comparison,  and  as  the  enquiry  related  at  present  to  the  Hugli 
water,  I  chose  it  with  reference  to  the  composition  of  this.  Chloride  of 
Sodium  or  common  salt  might  have  been  taken,  but  I  found  its  effect  com- 
paratively so  small  that  I  gave  that  up.  The  really  influential  constituents 
in  the  river  water  were  the  salts  of  lime  and  magnesia,  particularly  the  car- 
bonates, and  as  I  found  that  these  were  of  nearly  equal  power,  I  decided  to 
take  that  which  existed  in  largest  quantity,  namely  carbonate  of  lime,  as  the 
standard  of  comparison.  But  as  a  solution  of  carbonate  of  lime  in  excess  of 
carbonic  acid  is  troublesome  to  prepare,  its  strength  somewhat  troublesome 
to  ascertain,  the  solution  itself  weak,  consequently  involving  the  addition  of 
a  notable  quantity  of  water,  besides  being  liable  to  change,  I  chose  for  my 
working  standard  a  solution  of  chloride  of  calcium  equivalent  in  strength  ta 
1  grain  carbonate  of  lime  in  50  cubic  centimetres  of  solution,  equal  to  1*11 
gm.  chloride  of  calcium  in  50  c.  c.  This  formed  a  convenient  strength  for 
measuring  by  a  pipette.  For  the  composition  of  the  water,  I  assumed  that 
during  the  rainy  season  it  contained  salts  of  Lime  and  Magnesia  equivalent 
altogether  to  7  grains  of  carbonate  of  lime  in  100,000  flgn.  or  '07  gramme* 
in  1  Htre.     This  is  equal  to  4*9  grains  in  1  gallon*    Perhaps  it  is  rather  too 
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low  an  estimate,  8  grains  or  even  0  grains  to  100,000  being  possibly  more 
correct. 

A  question  soon  arose  as  to  wbat  was  tbe  general  nature  of  tbe  action, 
for  on  that  I  must  regulate  the  plan  on  which  I  was  to  compare  different 
substances.  I  have  quoted  Professor  Jevons*s  electrical  theory  about  the 
coagulation  of  clay,  which  is  too  speculative  for  practical  application, — also 
Mr.  Skey's,  that  these  precipitating  substances  must  act  solely  from  their 
affinity  for  water,  because  the  powerful  affinities  of  the  component  parts  of 
most  of  these  substances  precluded  the  idea  of  their  decomposition.  The 
general  tendency  of  the  experiments  I  made  at  first,  however,  led  me  to 
reject  this  explanation,  and  to  conclude  that  the  action  was  most  probably 
a  chemical  one,  though  it  might  be  difficult,  or  at  present  impossible,  to 
explain  exactly  how  it  operated.  In  consequence  of  this  I  decided  to  com- 
pare, not  absolute  weights  of  the  different  substances,  but  their  chemical 
equivalents.     Keasons  for  this  conclusion  will  be  given  presently. 

I  generally  operated  on  half  a  litre  of  water.  This  was  mixed  with  the 
substance  to  be  tried  and  allowed  to  stand  from  24  to  48  hours.  A  row  of 
such  bottles  with  different  substances  was  placed  on  the  table  with  one  bot- 
tle containing  unmixed  water,  and  comparison  was  made  of  their  respective 
appearances  at  the  end  of  a  certain  time,  sometimes  of  two  or  three  times, 
and  the  result  noted.  Different  proportions  of  the  same  substance  were 
compared  in  the  same  way.  The  conclusions  were  drawn  only  from  the 
experiments  made  on  the  same  water  at  the  same  time,  not  between  differ- 
ent samples  of  water  or  between  observations  made  at  different  times. 

The  substances  compared  were  chiefly,  but  not  exclusively,  those  foimd 
in  natural  waters.     They  may  be  divided  into  the  following  classes  : — 

Alkalies  and  alkaline  earths. 

Acids,  or  Hydrogen  salts. 

Neutral  salts  of  the  alkalies. 

Salts  of  Lime  and  Magnesia, — or  of  alkaline  earths  generally. 

Salts  of  protoxides  of  heavy  metals,  namely  of  Iron,  Mang^ese  and 

[Copper. 

Salts  of  the  sesquioxides, — namely  of  Aluminum  and  of  Iron. 

The  range  might  have  been  considerably  extended,  and  the  series 
have  been  more  complete,  but  I  could  not  spare  the  time  necessary  for  a 
more  numerous  series  ;  besides,  the  river  water  began  to  improve  about  the 
end  of  August  and  continued  to  do  so,  as  the  rains  ceased  early.  Tbe  experi- 
ments, however,  were  sufficiently  numerous  to  enable  me  to  draw  conclusions 
of  interest. 

I  shall  arrange  the  substances  tried  in  a  tabular  form,  attaching  to  them 
numbers  indicating  the  number  of  chemical  equivalents  necessary  to  prodace 
the  same  effect  as  Carbonate  of  Lime  in  solution  in  carbonic  acid  water.    The 
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equivalents  wiD  be  in  relation  to  the  atomic  weight  of  chlorine  35^5 ;  thus, — 
combined  with  Sodium  23,  Calcium  20,  Iron  (Ferrosum)  28,  (Ferricum) 
18*66,  forming  Sodium  Chloride  58*5,  Calcium  Chloride  65*5,  Ferrous  Chlo- 
ride 63*5,  Ferric  Chloride  54' 16,  so  that  equivalents  can  easily  be  converted 
into  absolute  weights  by  multiplying  by  these  numbers,  and  to  facilitate 
this  the  equivalent  numbers  are  given.  The  absolute  weights  are  also  given 
in  the  last  column  which,  it  will  be  observed,  are  the  products  of  the  two 
■first  multiplied  by  2  to  bring  them  to  the  standard  of  Carbonate  of  Lime 
taken  as  100,  the  double  of  its  equivalent.  The  equivalents  and  absolute 
weights,  also,  are  all  for  the  substances  free  from  water  of  combination,  crys- 
tallization or  solution. 

Table  of  approximate  quantities  required  to  produce  an  equal  effect  in 
clatifying  the  muddy  water : — 


Chloride  of  Sodium  or  Common  Salt,  ......  58  5 

Potassa  Hydrate,   66-0 

Soda  Bicarbonate, 84*0 

Acetic  Acid,    600 

Sulphuric  Acid, 49*0 

Calcium  Chloride,  or  Muriate  of  Lime,    ...  55'5 

Magnesium  Chloride,  or  Muriate  of  Mag- 
nesia,   , 45*5 

Nitric  Acid,    630 

Barium  Chloride,    104*0 

Carbonate  of  Lime,  dissolved  by  Carbonic 

Acid,   500              rO             100 

Carbonate  of  Magnesia,  dissolved  by  Car- 
bonic Acid, 42*0 

Sulphate  of  Lime, 68*0 

Sulphate  of  Manganese, 75*5 

^Sulphate  of  Copper,    79*5 

Protosulphate  of  Iron,  760 

Protocarbonate  of  Iron,  dissolved  by  Car- 
bonic Acid,  58*0 

Alum, 79*2 

Aluminum  Chloride 448 

Perchloride  of  Iron, 54*7 

Chloride  of  Potassium  or  Muriate  of  Potassa,  Sulphate  of  Potassa,  Ace- 
tate of  Potassa  and  Phosphate  of  Soda  were  about  equally  efficacious  with 
common  salt. 


Camber  of 

Absolute 

laivalents. 

weij^'ht. 

40-0 

4680 

50 

560 

4*0 

672 

3*0 

360 

2*0 

196 

2^0 

222 

20 

182 

1*5 

189 

10 

208 

1*0 

84     ■ 

10 

136 

•5 

75*5 

•2 

31-8 

•15 

22*8 

•15 

17*4 

•05 

7*92 

•05 

4*48 

•025 

2*74 
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This  table  shews  the  very  great  diflference  in  efficiency  between  differ- 
ent substances,  common  salt  having  only  one-fortieth  part  of  the  power  of 
the  standard  Carbonate  of  Lime  when  chemical  equivalents  are  compared,  or 
about  one- forty-seventh  part  when  actual  weights  are  compared.  On  the 
other  hand,  Perchloride  of  Iron  is  forty  times  as  powerful  as  Carbonate  of 
Lime,  chemical  equivalents  being  compared,  or  about  thirty-six  times  when 
actual  weights  are  taken. 

A  glance  at  the  table  will  shew  that  the  precipitating  power  is  just  in 
proportion  to  the  facility  with  which  the  acid  and  basic  constituent  of  the 
«alt  can  separate.  The  alkalies  and  alkaline  earths  ought  to  be  excluded  as 
they  exert  a  chemical  change  in  the  soluble  constituents  of  the  waters,  but  it 
appears  to  me  pretty  evident  that  both  the  acid  and  basic  constituents  of 
the  remainder  of  these  substances  take  part  in  the  effect  produced  on  the 
clay.  Acids  themselves  do  so,  as  shewn  by  the  table,  even  so  very  weak  a  one 
as  Carbonic  acid  gas  does  so  when  passed  for  sometime  through  the  muddy 
water,  as  I  found  from  direct  experiment.  And  I  also  found  that  when 
using  these  small  quantities  of  alumina,  the  addition  of  a  proportion  of 
potash,  more  or  less,  to  neutralize  the  acid  constituent  of  the  salt  was  no  im- 
provement but  the  reverse.  Pieces  of  sheet  iron,  immersed  in  a  bottle  of 
muddy  water  and  shaken  occasionally,  in  a  few  hours  caused  the  mud  to  pre- 
cipitate very  well ;  the  iron  evidently  had  been  acted  on  by  the  Carbonic 
acid  in  the  water  and  the  atmospheric  oxygen  to  form  a  small  quantity  of 
a  salt  of  iron  which  produced  the  effect. 

The  numbers  in  the  table  are  by  no  means  to  be  taken  as  accurately 
ascertained.  The  shortness  of  the  period  during  which  muddy  water  of 
nearly  similar  quality  was  available  rendered  this  impossible.  After  the  end 
of  August,  I  employed  water  from  the  river  mixed  in  a  vessel  with  the  mud 
deposited  from  previous  water  and  stirred  up,  which  can  scarcely  be  taken 
as  a  very  good  representative  of  the  water  during  the  worst  period  of  the 
rains,  though  probably  good  enough  for  the  purpose,  as  the  comparisons 
between  different  substances  were  always  made  with  the  same  water.  But 
as  the  month  of  August  was  chiefly  occupied  with  experiments  on  the  natural 
constituents  of  the  water,  namely  alkaline  and  earthy  salts,  and  those  on  the* 
effects  of  the  salts  of  the  heavy  metals  and  of  the  sesquioxides  were  not  made 
till  September  when  the  water  had  undergone  some  change,  the  numbers 
given  for  these  latter  are  not  quite  so  certain,  possibly  may  be  stated  as 
smaller  than  they  would  have  been  had  the  August  water  been  used.  The 
decision  on  this  point  must  be  reserved  for  next  rainy  season. 

It  may  be  well  also  to  state  the  absolute  quantities  of  these  or  at  least 
of  some  of  these  substances  that  would  be  necessary  to  clarify  a  given  quan- 
tity of  the  muddy  water,  calculated  from  the  data  given.  For  this  purpose 
the  standard  will  be  Carbonate  of  Lime,  dissolved  by  Carbonic  acid,  in  the 
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proportion  of  '07  gramme  to  1  litre  or  1000  cub.  centimetres  or  7  pounds  to 
100,000  pounds  of  water,  which  is  equal  to  700  pounds  to  10  million  pounds 
of  water  or  to  1  million  gallons.  From  this  the  quantity  of  any  other  of  the 
substances  given  in  the  table  may  be  calculated  from  the  last  column  by 
simple  proportion.  Thus  as  100  Carbonate  of  Lime  is  to  700  pounds 
required,  so  is  136  Sulphate  of  Lime  to  952  pounds  required,  or  2 '74 
Perchloride  of  Iron  to  19*18  pounds  required  for  1  million  gallons  of  the 
muddy  water  of  the  Hugli. 

It  is  necessary  to  remember,  however,  that  the  table  given  refers  to  the 
dry  substances,  which  is  the  natural  condition  in  which  they  are  usually  found 
in  only  a  few  of  the  substances  enumerated  in  the  table,  such  as  Common 
Salt  and  Carbonate  of  Lime.  Most  of  the  other  substances  contain  water 
of  crystallization  or  water  of  solution,  which  last  may  be  a  very  variable 
quantity.  In  the  latter  case  the  quantity  of  dry  matter  in  solution  must 
be  known.  The  following  table  includes  a  few  of  the  preceding  substances 
most  likely  to  be  of  practical  application  : — 

Tahle  of  absolute  qtuintities  of  substanees  necesBaryfor  the  clarification 
of  1  million  gallons  of  muddy  water  of  the  Hugli  during  the  rainy  season^ 
calculated  from  the  data  given  above. 

Pounds. 

Common  Salt,  dry,  equiv.  58-5,    , 32,760 

Chloride  of  Calcium  or  Muriate  of  Lime,  fused  or  dry,  eq.  55*5,.      1554 

Carbonate  of  Lime,  dry,  eq.  50,  700 

Gypsum  or  native  cryst.  Sulphate  of  Lime,  eq.  86,    1204 

Sulphate  of  Iron  cryst.,  eq.  139, 169*6 

Alum  cryst.,  eq.  151*2, 55'4 

Perchloride  of  Iron,  dry,  64*7  19*15 

It  may  be  also  worth  noting  the  proportion  of  a  few  of  these  sub- 
stances to  the  water,  on  the  above  data. 

Common  Salt, 1  to         305 

Gypsum, 1  to      8,306 

Carbonate  of  Lime,    1  to    14,286 

Perchloride  of  Iron,* 1  to  522,000 

These  numbers  shew  that  chloride  of  calcium  is  nearly  twenty-three  times 
as  effective  as  common  salt.  Skey  estimated  it  as  only  twice  as  effective. 
Schloesing,  as  will  be  stated  immediately,  estimated  chloride  of  potassium 
as  of  only  one-fiith  of  the  efficacy  of  lime  salts  and  chloride  of  sodium 

*  On  Teferring  to  my  Note  Book  I  find  that  in  July  1866»  I  had  oome  to  the  oon- 
dusion  that  aboat  1  of  Perchloride  of  Iron  is  sufficient  to  precipitate  the  mad  from 
125,000  of  water  by  standing  o^er  night,  an  approximation  at  least  to  the  small  quantity 
I  have  recently  firand  to  be  sufficient.  This  was  when  I  was  not  thinking  of  its  applica- 
tion on  the  laige  scale  nor  searching  for  a  minimum. 

29 
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weaker  still.  It  will  be  observed  that  my  numbers  differ  widely  from  theirs* 
The  differences  are  to  be  accounted  for,  partly  from  the  circumstance  that  my 
examinations  have  been  pushed  further  than  theirs,  thus  shewing  that  one 
lime  salt  is  twice  as  efficacious  as  another,  that  some  other  salts  are  far  more 
powerful  than  lime  salts,  and  that  the  salts  of  the  heavy  metals  and  particu* 
larly  of  the  sesquioxides  seem  to  act  on  the  same  principle,  which  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  suspected  by  either  Skey  or  Schloesing,  at  least  ia  not 
alluded  to.  It  is  also  probably  partly  due  to  the  differences  of  the  mad 
operated  on,  both  as  respects  the  composition  of  the  insoluble  matter  it 
chiefly  consists  of,  as  well  as  of  the  soluble  matter  that  it  may  contain. 

y. — I  had  written  thus  far  when  I  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  Schloes* 
ing*s  paper  in  the  original,  in  the  Comptes  Rendus,  and  found  it  much  more 
complete  and  interesting  than  I  could  have  concluded  from  the  brief  ab* 
stract  in  the  Chemical  News.  He  was  iirst  led  to  notice  the  peculiarity  from 
a  circumstance  I  have  mentioned  before,  namely  the  treatment  of  argillaee* 
ous  soils  with  distilled  water.  He  not  only  mentions  that  distilled  water 
rendered  muddy  by  a  mixture  of  purified  fat  clay  is  precipitated  by  1-I,000th 
part  of  lime  salts  immediately,  but  that  this  is  the  case  also  by  1 -5,000th 
part  in  some  minutes  and  by  l-50,000th  part  in  two  or  three  days.  He 
refers  to  the  muddy  water  of  the  Seine  becoming  limpid  in  an  hour  or  two 
by  a  very  small  addition  of  a  lime  salt,  but  at  the  same  time  states  that  the 
Seine  water  contains  89  milligrammes  of  lime  per  litre,  equal  to  8*9  parts  in 
100,000  or  15*9  of  Carbonate  of  Lime,  a  much  larger  quantity  than  that 
which  exists  in  the  Hugli  water  during  the  rainy  season,  indeed  nearly  as 
much  as  is  found  in  December  and  January.  Schloesing  further  directs 
attention  to  the  influence  of  this  peculiarity  on  clay  soils  and  on  what  is 
called  the  mechanical  analysis  of  soils  ;  and  he  further  notices  the  precipita- 
tion of  mud  so  carried  in  rivers  by  the  water  of  the  sea,  and  also  the  practical 
applications  suggested  by  it  for  clearing  muddy  water.  Indeed  he  concludes 
by  a  reference  to  the  waters  of  the  Durance  employed  for  supplying 
Marseilles,  tracing  the  muddiness  of  such  waters  to  their  sudden  dilution 
with  large  quantities  of  pure  water  and  suggesting  a  remedy  in  the 
restoration  of  the  water  to  its  normal  condition  by  the  addition  of  lime 
salts  or  an  admixture  of  some  other  water  containing  abundance  of  these ; 
in  complete  accordance  with  all  I  have  been  contending  for.  Schloesing 
states  that  Magnesia  salts  are  about  equally  efficacious  with  Lime  salts,  and 
that  salts  of  Potash  are  required  in  about  five  times  the  quantity  that 
lime  salts  are,  and  that  soda  salts  are  still  less  active.  He  refers  to  no  other 
classes  of  salts,  but  speaks  of  Carbonic  acid  as  producing  the  same  effect, 
attributing  its  efficacy  to  the  solution  of  Carbonate  of  Lime  present  in  the 
insoluble  state. 

This  idea  had  occurred  to  myself,  and  that  also  it  might  explain  the 
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action  of  the  other  stronger  acids.  I  am  not  prepared  at  present  either  to 
admit  or  deny  this.  To  settle  the  point  would  require  experiments  to 
be  made  in  which  the  sources  or  causes  of  doubt  should  be  removed. 
Though  it  might  be  supposed  that  these  acids  dissolve  a  small  quantity 
of  the  otherwise  insoluble  carbonate  of  lime,  this  does  not  account  satis* 
factorily  for  the  circumstance  that  the  salts  of  the  sesquioxides  of  aluminum 
and  iron  and  even  of  the  protoxides  of  the  heavy  metals  are  so  much 
Inore  efficient  than  lime  salts  themselves. 

I  found  in  another  number  of  the  Chemical  News,  that  of  14th  May^ 
1869,  an  abstract  of  a  ''Eeport  of  the  Netherlands  Committee.*'  This 
committee,  evidently,  (though  particulars  are  not  stated),  consisted  of  a  body 
of  scientific  men  examining  the  waters  of  certain  rivers  with  a  view  to  their 
economical  use,  the  Rhine  and  Maas  being  particularly  mentioned.  So  far 
as  I  can  judge  from  some  particulars  mentioned,  these  waters  do  not  appear 
to  be  exactly  similar  to  the  muddy  water  of  the  Hugli.  The  committee 
especially  recommend  Perchloride  of  Iron  for  the  purification  of  such  turbid 
waters,  along  with  Carbonate  of  Soda,  and  recommend  *032  grains  Perchlo* 
ride  of  Iron  for  1  litre  which  is  equal  to  1  part  for  81,250.  I  have  given 
it  as  1  to  522,000  and  without  soda.  It  is  obvious  that  the  question  of 
quantity  is  very  important  in  the  application  of  this  artificial  method  of 
clarifying  muddy  water  with  a  view  to  economy.  The  great  expense, 
evident  in  the  application  of  all  proportions  known  before,  was  one  cause  that 
prevented  me  from  giving  the  subject  much  attention,  as  I  had  adverted  to 
the  use  of  precipitants  as  far  back  as  1867,  in  my  paper  in  this  Journal.* 

One  way  and  the  best  of  all  ways  of  restoring  the  proper  quantity  of 
lime  salts  to  such  water  would  be  to  bring  it  thoroughly  in  contact  with 
Carbonate  of  Lime,  provided  it  contained  enough  of  free  Carbonic  acid  to 
dissolve  a  sufficient  quantity.  But  this  is  very  doubtful  and  not  very  likely 
in  ordinary  waters.     Experiment  shewed  only  a  small  improvement. 

Both  Skey  and  Schloesing  state  that  the  chief  point  seems  to  be  that 
there  should  be  a  certain  quantity  of  the  precipitating  substance  in  proportion 
to  the  water,  and  that  the  quantity  of  clay  present  does  not  make  much 
difiEbrence,  Schloesing  remarking  even  that  the  limpidity  is  more  perfect 
when  the  mud  attains  a  certain  proportion,  just  as.  I  have  myself  found  that 
the  muddy  Hugli  water  settled  and  cleared  better  by  adding  some  dry 
soil  to  it,  this  of  course  from  the  soluble  matters  contained  in  that  soil. 
The  general  point,  however,  I  had  not  time  to  examine,  my  attention  having 
been  given  to  the  Hugli  water  as  it  presented  itself  in  nature. 

Both  Skey  and  Schloesing  also  describe  the  e£fect  produced  by  the  term 
coagulation,  and  it  seems  quite  appropriate.  The  very  fine  particles  coalesce 
as  it  were  into  larger  and  comparatively  flocculent  ones. 

•  YoL  XXXVI,  Part  U,  p.  188. 
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I  was  not  content  with  these  small  experiments  but  tried  the  process 
by  clarifying  the  water  first  by  such  small  proportions  of  these  precipitants, 
settling  one  or  two  days  and  then  passing  through  a  sand  filter,  and  found 
it  to  answer  perfectly,  the  filtration  going  on  easily  and  rapidly.  The 
apparatus  was  small,  the  precipitating  vessel  holding  about  45  gallons, 
the  filter  being  a  Zinc  tube  of  about  six  inches  diameter.  There  were  two 
filters,  one  with  Palta  and  one  with  Magra  sand :  the  Palta  sand  filtered  best 
as  I  used  as  small  a  quantity  as  possible  of  the  precipitating  substances.  I 
could  not  try  it  on  a  larger  scale,  as  my  premises  are  now  no  longer  on  the 
bank  of  the  river.  But  there  cannot  in  my  opinion  be  the  smallest  doubt 
but  that  the  process  would  answer  admirably  on  the  large  scale. 

My  former  experiments,  at  least  in  my  own  judgment,  proved  that  the 
Hugli  water  during  the  rainy  season  could  not  be  filtered  without  unusual 
difficulty,  and  that  arising  from  a  peculiarity  in  the  water  which  I  connected 
with  the  peculiar  distribution  of  the  rainfall  in  this  country,  though  I  could 
not  then  explain  the  cause : — ^it  was  a  matter  of  fact  whether  it  could  be 
explained  or  not.  Plans  proposed  to  overcome  this  difficulty,  supported  by 
experience  of  water  filtration  in  England,  I  declared  would  be  useless, 
because  the  water  was  different  and  English  experience  therefore  not 
applicable. 

One  special  contrivance,  which  it  was  alleged  would  be  effective  for  the 
purpose,  I  had  tried,  and  had  given  my  opinion  that  it  was  worthless  for  the 
purpose.  The  best  plan  for  filtering  the  water  of  the  rainy  season  as  it 
presents  itself  in  nature,  I  concluded,  would  be  by  the  use  of  the  Palta  sand, 
properly  managed,  which  includes  a  proper  relation  between  the  amount  of 
filtering  surface  and  the  quantity  of  water  to  be  filtered.  All  of  these 
statements  and  opinions  I  still  adhere  to,  as  they  were  conclusions  drawn 
from  the  observation  of  facts,  the  highest  and  only  true  authority  firom  which 
scientific  conclusions  can  be  drawn. 

A  new  idea  has  supplied  me  with  the  means  of  explaining  the  nature 
of  the  peculiarity,  and  that  not  by  superseding  but  by  confirming  the 
correctness  of  my  previous  conclusions  that  it  was  connected  witii  the 
tropical  rainfall,  and  that  was  by  producing  extreme  dilution  of  the  water. 
It  also  indicated  a  way  to  remedy  the  difficulty  of  settling  and  filtering  the 
water.  The  evidence  has  been  given  in  the  preceding  pages,  and  is  founded 
also  on  the  authority  of  experimental  facts  open  to  scrutiny  and  criticism. 
The  conclusions,  it  appears  to  me,  may  be  of  value  not  only  with  reference 
to  the  Calcutta  water  supply,  but  to  the  purification  of  water  in  cases  when 
the  circumstances  are  similar,  occurring  more  generally  in  tropical  countries, 
but  even  occasionally  in  other  localities. 
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[With  Plates  XVIII  &  XIX.] 

227.  Cappaeis  ceassipolia,  nov.  sp. 

Frutex  scandens,  spijiis  brevibus  recurvatis  armatus,  novellis  et  foliis 
junioribus  subtus  tomento  minuto  canescente  obtectis ;  folia  obovalia  ad 
obovata,  petiolo  \ — \  poll,  dum  juvenili  canescenti-puberulo  suffulta,  basi 
magis  minusve  acuta,  apice  rotuodata  et  brevissime  recurvato -acuta,  coriacea 
c.  2  pollicaria,  glabra,  nervis  crassis  subtus  conspicuis  et  prsBsertim  basin 
versus  egredientibus ;  flores  solitarii,  iis  C,  harridis  subconformes,  pedicello 
-1^  ad  I  poll,  canescenti-tomentoso  suifulti ;  sepala  et  petala  ferrugineo- 
lanata ;  filamenta  num^rosa,  glabra  ;  gjnopborum  longum  et  ovarium  globo- 
sum  glabra. — Prome. — G.  horridcB  arete  affinis. 

228.  Cappaeis  poltmoepha,  nov.  sp. 

Frutex  scandens,  glauco-viridis,  ramis  ramulisque  tenuiter  albescenti- 
farinoso-tomentosis,  spinis  brevibus  curvis  puberulis  armatus  ;  folia  (juniora 
valde  elongato-rhomboidea)  rhomboideo-ovata  ad  obovato-rhomboidea, 
petiolo  \  poll,  albescenti-puberulo  suffulta,  basi  obtusa,  subcoriacea,  obtusa, 
glauca,  subtus  et  dum  juvenilia  utrinque,  fugaci-albo-puberula,  nervis  crassis 
et  praesertim  basin  versus  egredientibus  ;  flores  solitarii,  axillares,  iis  C, 
horrida  simillimi,  pedicello  \ — \  poll,  canescenti-  et  pro  parte  ferrugineo- 
tomentoso  crasso  sutfulti ;  sepala  et  petala  ferrugineo-lanata ;  filamenta 
numerosa,  glabra  ;  gynophorum  gracile,  glabrum  j  ovarium  glabrum  ;  baccas 
(immaturse)  cerasi  magnitudine,  oblongae,  Iseves,  polyspermsB. — Prome. — Ex 
affinitate  O.  horrida.  C.  horrida,  crassifolia  et  polymorpha,  species  inter  se 
valde  affines,  habitu  longe  distant  et  saepius  in  eodem  solo  sociatim  crescunt. 

MALVAOE^. 

229.  Decaschistia  ceassiuscttla,  nov.  sp. 

Frutex  humilis,  ramosus,  dense  albido-tomentosus ;  folia  ovata,  in 
petiolo  crasso  2 — 3  lin.  tantum  longo  decurrentia,  2 — 3  poll,  longa,  integi*a 
T.  sublobata,  grosse  y.  obsolete  dentata,  utrinque  dense,  subtus  albo- 
tomentosa ;  flores  sessiles  v.  subsessiles,  2  poll,  fere  longi ;  involucri  phjUa 
dense  tomentosa,  basi  bractea  longa  subulata  sustenta  ;  calycis  lobi  paulum 
longiores  et  latiores,  tomentosi,  crasso-costati ;  petala  stellato-pubescentia, 
venosa ;  capsulaa  dense  tomentosse. — Prome. — D.  crotonifolia  valde  afiinis, 
sed  diifert  floribus  sessilibus  v.  subsessilibus,  foliis  latioribus  decm*rcntibus 
et  petiolo  brevissima 
80 
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STJEJRCULIACEjE. 

230      Rterculta.  ornata,  Wall  ap.  Voigt.  Cat.  Hort.  Calc.  105. 

Arbor  decidua,  novellis  pilis  coccineis  (in  sicco  brunneis)  ssepius 
glutinosis  tomentosis  ;  liber  et  lignum  album  (nee  rubrum  uti  in  ^S*^.  villosd); 
folia  lata,  5 — 7-lf)ba,  lobis  acuminatis,  subtus  dense  stellato-pubescentia, 
supra  pilis  brevibus  fasciculatid  minutis  aspersa ;  floras  majusculi,  pedicello 
^ — 1  poll,  loiigo  suffulti,  plerumque  ocbracei  in  fundo  rubicundi,  in  paniculas 
terminales  coccineo-tomentosas  dispositi ;  calyx  puberulus,  semilincam 
longus,  lobis  lanceolatis  patentibus ;  g3mophoru|n  stellato-tomentosum ; 
ovaria  fl.  fem.  dense  hispido-tomentosa ;  carpella  5 — 6,  setis  fragilibus 
lineam  fere  longis  urentibus  dense  vestita  et  glabrescentia,  c.  2  J — 3  poll, 
longa,  subcylindrico-lanceolata,  ineurvato-acuminata,  intus  dense  fulvo-setosa ; 
semina  pluria,  oblonga,  atra,  leevia. — Pegu,  Martaban,  Tenasserim. — St. 
villo9(B  affinis,  inter  alia  indumento  carpellorum  et  floribus  jam  distincta. 

MALPIOHIACHJS,      . 

231.      HiPTAOE  AUBOREA,  n.  8p. 

Arbor  parva,  decidua,  15 — 20-pedalis,  novellis  dense  albido  v.  flavido- 
tomentosis  ;  folia  valde  variabilia,  oblonga  et  ovato-oblonga  ad  elliptica  et 
elliptico-lanceolata,  2 — 3^  poll,  longa,  petiolo  brevissimo  crasso,  basi  obtusa 
V.  rotundata,  subcoriacea,  dum  juniora  dense  albido-tomentosa  et  acuta  y. 
breviter  acuminata,  dein  subfloccosa  et  apiculatav  rotundata,  ner vis  subtus 
valde  prominentibus ;  flores  lilacini  v.  albi,  in  fundo  aurei,  pedicello  medio 
1 — 2-bracteolato  longo  albido-pubescente  basi  bracteato  suffulti,  racemos 
breviores  v.  longiores  albido-pubescentes  axil  lares  formantes  ;  sepala  obtusa 
V.  acuta,  lanato-pubescentia,  2 — 3  lin.  longa  ;  j)etala  unguiculata,  fimbriata, 
reflexa  ;  carpella  magis  minusve  fulvo-tomentella,  glabrescentia,  alis  plerum- 
que securiformi-emarginatis  valde  inaequalibus  (terminali  erecta  IJ — 2  poll, 
longa,  lateralibus  patentibus  plus  quam  2/3  brevioribus),  costa  centrali 
obsoleta. — Prome,  Martaban. — Inter  species  Hiptagu  generis  extricatu 
difRcilUmas  haec  statura  erecta  (non  scandente)  et  cortice  crassa  suberoso- 
iissa  praestat. 

BUTACi:^, 
GoNOCiTErs,  nov.  g.,  PI.  XVIII. 

Flores    6-meri    (an     semper  ?).      Stamina Ovarium   3 — 5-gonum, 

8 — 5-loculare,  loculis  2-ovulati8.  Bacca  coriacea,  epulposa,  3 — 4  angulata. 
gemina  magna,  cotyledones  camossB.  Arbuscula  spinoso-armata  in  solo 
salino  rbizopboretorum  vigcns,  foliis  simplicibus  alternis.  Flores  solitarily 
axillares.  Genus  dintinctissimum  sed  incomplete  cognitum,  Atalantue  affine. 

232.  G.  ANGULATUS  {Citi-us  afigulaf US,  WiWd,  sp.  pi.  III.  U20; 
Kumph.     Herb.  Amb.  110,  t.  32  ;  Dc.  Prod.    1.  040 ;  Atalantia  longupina 
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£urz  in  Joum.  As.  Soc.   Bengal,    1872   295).     Baccae  epulposoe,  sed  intu? 
Bucco  viscido  parco  (oleo  condensato  ?)  vestitae.     Florea  albidi  (ex  Kumph.), 

LUO  UMINOSJS. 

233.  Cbotalabia  Kurzit,  Baker  MS. 

Herba  annua,  erecta,  ramosa,  1 — S-pedalis,  ratnis  teretibus  parce 
appresse  pubescentibus  ;  folia  obovato-  ad  lato-lanceolata,  basi  subcuueata, 
brevissime  (L — 2  lin.)  petiolata,  mucronato-acuta  v.  Bubcuspidata,  1^ — 3 
poll,  longa,  raro  longiora,  subtus  parce  puberula  et  pallida  ;  flores  mediocres,. 
lutei,  vexillo  extus  atropurpureo-striato,  pedieello  i — \  poll,  pubeseente 
suffulti,  vulgo  solitarii  v.  raro  bini,  bine  inde  fasciculatim  ex  foliorum  axillid 
erumpentes  simulque  in  racemos  axillares  et  terminates  parce  pubescentes 
dispositi ;  bracteae  minutce,  subulatae ;  calyx  semilineam  circiter  longus,  parce 
appresse  puberulus,  lobis  falcato-lanceolatis  acuminatis ;  corolla  calyce 
longior  ;  legumen  f  ad  1^  poll,  longum,  sessile,  basi  attenuatum,  glabrutu  ; 
Fcmina  pallida  v.  pallide  brunnea,  nitentia,  lin  lata.  Yar.  a.  genuina,  folia» 
minora,  4  poll,  non  excedentia ;  legumen  f — 1  poll,  tantum  longum  et 
calyce  duplo  longius;  semina  pallida,  lineam  lata. — Pegu,  Martaban. — Var. 
p.  luxurians,  folia  6  poll,  longa ;  legumen  1^ — 2  poll,  longum  et  calyce 
3 — i  plo  longius  ;  semina  brunnea,  2^  lin.  circiter  lata.  Pegu.  Var  ^, 
cujus  flores  non  vidi,  cum  forma  typica,  cbaracteribus  supra  indicatis  excep-< 
tis,  omnino  quadrat. 

234.  Indioofeba  caxonefba,  nov  sp. 

Frutex  erectus,  ramosus,  fulvo-puberulus ;  stipulae  c.  2  lin.  longse^ 
lineari-subulat^,  dense  pubescentes ;  folia  1-foliolata,  petiolo  3 — 4  lin.  longo 
crasso  dense  fulvo-pubescente  suffulta ;  foliolum  ellipticum,  utrinque 
rotundatum  v.  ssspius  apice  retusum,  mucronulatum,  3 — 4  lin.  longum, 
cbartaceum,  supra  glabrum,  subtus  moUi-pubescens  et  glaucescens,  costa 
nervis  venisque  valde  prominentibus  et  fulvo-pubescentibus ;  flores  rosei  ?, 
parviusculi,  pedieello  2  lin.  longo  filiformi  puberulo  suffulti  et  racemum 
robustum  pubescentem  axillarem  foliis  vulgo  breviorem  formantes  ;  bractesa 
longiusculae,  subulatae  ;  calyx  brevis  sed  amplus  ;  lineam  vix  altus,  dentibua 
d-angularibus  acutis ;  corolla  c.  i  poll,  longa ;  ovarium  dense  sericeo<* 
pubescens  ;  legumen  deest. — Pegu. — Ex  affinitate  J.  Brunoniamff,  Grab. 

235.  Desmodiuh  obcobdatum  ( Uraria  obcordata,  Miq.  Suppl.  FU 
Sumatr.  114  et  305). 

Herba  perennis,  volubilis,  3 — 4-pedalis,  puberulus ;  stipulte  lanceolatee, 
acuminatse,  pubescentes,  c.  3  lin.  longse ;  folia  pinnatim  3-foliolata,  petiola 
\ — 1  pollicari  puberulo ;  foliola  lateralia  minora,  deltoidea,  retusa  et  mucro- 
nato-apiculata,  foliolum  terminate  transverse  obcordato-lunatum,  i — 2  poll, 
latum,  in  sinu  mucronatum,  cbartaceum,  supra  tenuissime  subtus  pares 
pilosum  et  pallidum,  venis   trans  versis  prominentibus  ;  flores  parvi,  cyaneo-* 
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purpurei,  pedicello  gracili  2 — 8  lin.  longo  pubescente,  in  racemnin  gracilem 
pubescentem  azillarem  ssepius  in  paniculam  terminalem  abcuntem  dispositi ; 
bracteiB  lineares,  subulato-acurainatSB,  2 — 3  lin.  longse,  pubescentes,  cadu- 
cissiniaB ;  calyx  pubescens,  lineam  circiter  longus,  lobis  lanceolatis  acuminatis  ; 
corolla  2\  lin,  longa ;  legumen  in  stipitem  1  lin.  longnm  attenuatum, 
recurvatum,  planum,  chartaceum,  puberulum,  nionilifonDi>2 — 3,  v.  seepius 
1-articulatum ;  articuli  hastato-rotundati,  c.  \  poll,  longi  et  lati ;  semina 
reniformi-oblonga,  compressa,  brunnea,  nitentia. — Tenasserim. — Ex  affinitate 
D.  strangulaii,  <&c. 

236.  DEBMODirM  oblattm,  Baker  MS.  (Desmodium  reniforme.  Wall. 
Cat.  vix  Dc.  certissime  non  Burm). 

Fruticulus  erectus,  gracilis,  2 — S-pedalis,  glaber ;  stipulse  et  stipellfls 
xninuts ;  folia  1-foUolata,  petiolo  capillari  ^ — ^  pollicari  suffulta ;  foliolum 
transverse  ellipticum,  apice  subsinuatum  y.  rotundatum,  1 — 1^  poll,  latum, 
integrum,  glabrum,  laete  virens  ;  flores  parviusculi,  cjanei,  pedicello  capillari 
c.  i  pollicari  puberal o,  fasciculati  et  racemum  gracillimum  puberulum 
axillarem  in  paniculam  terminalem  abeuntem  form  antes  ;  bracteae  persisten- 
tes,  ovatse;  calyx  c.  1^  lin.  longus,  subglaber,  lobis  lineari-lanceolatis 
acuminatis ;  corolla  sub — 3  lin.  longa  ;  legumina  in  stipitem  brevissimum 
contracta,  compressa,  minute  puberula  et  glabrescentia,  lineari-oblonga, 
moniliformia,  2 — 4  passim  1-articulata,  articuli  semiorbiculares,  sutura 
exterioro  vix  curva,  retieulati,  o.  2  lin.  longi  v.  longiores  ;  semina  compressa 
reniformia  pallide  brunnea  nitentia. — Ava,  Pegu,  Martaban. — Ex  affinitate 
J),  reniformis,  &c. 

237.  DESMODnrM:  auricomum.  Grab,  in  Wall.  Cat.  5704!. 

Herba  annua  a  basi  ramosa  patenter  fulvo-pilosa ;  stipulae  lanceolatte, 
arista to-acuminatas,  striatse,  2 — 2^  lin.  long® ;  folia  pinnatim  3-foliolata,  pet< 
iolo  parce  piloso  3 — 4  lineari  suffulta  ;  foliola  elliptica  ad  obovalia,  rotundata 
Y.  subretusa,  j — i  poll,  longa,  supra  subglabra,  subtus  parce  appresse  pilosa ; 
iBores  parvi  purpurei,  pedicello  capillari  piloso  i — i  pollicari,  racemum 
gi-acilem  patenti- fulvo-pilosum  terminalem  v.  ramulos  axillares  terminautem 
formantes ;  bractesB  Yulgo  sub  anthesi  persistentes,  ovatse,  subulato-acumi* 
natse,  3 — 4  lin.  longse,  fulvo-pilosse ;  calyx  1^  lin.  longus,  fulvo-pilosus, 
lobis  linearibus  subulatis ;  corolla  sequilonga  y.  paulo  longior ;  legumina 
plana,  sessilia,  lineari-oblonga,  ciliata  et  intra  marginem  villoso-pilosa,  laxe 
reticulata,  3 — 5-articulata,  articuli  lin.  circiter  longi  et  lati,  sutura  interiori 
^otundati  exteriori  subrecti,  dehiscentes ;  semina  reniformia,  brunnea, 
nitentia. — Arracan,  Tenasserim. — Ex  affinitate  D.  irifloriy  Ac. 

238.  Lespedeza  pinetorvm,  no  v.  sp. 

Frutex  subsimplex  y.  raraosus  robustus  erectus  2^-4-pedalis  dense 
fulveseenti-pubescens ;  folia  3-foliolata,  petiolo  i — i  pollicari  villoso  sufiul- 
ta  ',  foliola  elliptica  ad  elliptico-ovata,  brevissime  crasjcque  petiolata^    1 — 2 
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poll,  longa,  obtnsa  v.  acuta  cum  mucrone,  Integra,  coriacea,  supra  Bubrugosa 
et  parce  subtus  dense  fulvescenti-  y.  subcanescenti-villosa  et  prominenter 
nervosa ;  flores  parviusculi,  cyanei  v.  rosei,  pedicello  lin.  longo  gracili 
pubescente  sufiulti  in  racemos  villoso-pubescentes  robustos  sed  breviusculos 
axillares  v.  terminales  dispositi  et  ssepius  paniculam  densam  terminalem 
efformantea;  calyx  c.  2^  lin.  longus,  fulvescenti-villosus,  lobis  subulatis; 
corolla  3^^  lin.  longa,  glabra;  legumen  dimidiato-ovatum,  3  lin.  longum, 
aericeo-pubescens. — Martaban. — X.  hirta,  Miq.  quodammodo  afi&nis. 

239.  Lespedeza.  decora,  nov.  sp. 

Frutex  erectus,  3 — 5-pedalis,  caulibus  angularibus  appresse  fulvo-pubes- 
centibus  dein  canescentibus  ;  stipulaa  c.  3  lin.  longae,  rigidsB,  lineari-subulatse  ; 
folia  pinnatim  3-foliolata,  petiolo  gracili  1 — 1^  pollicari  canescente 
sufPulta ;  foliola  bi'eviter  petiolulata,  obovalia  ad  elliptica,  apice  rotundata 
mucronata,  chartacea,  1 — l^  poll,  longa,  supra  atroviridia,  glabra,  subtus 
glaucescentia  et  sub  lente  appresse  pubescentia  ;  flores  caerulei,  pedicello  gracili 
c.  i  pollicari  glanduloso-pubescente  in8tructi,racemos  breves  at  graciles  fulvo- 
glandulosO'pubescentes  persistenter  bracteatos  saepius  in  paniculam  brevem 
coUectos  efficientes ;  bractese  ovato-lanceolatse,  subulato-acuminatse,  c.  lin. 
longse,  glanduloso-puberulae ;  calyx  c.  3  lin.  longus,  fulvo-pubescens,  lobis  ovatis 
acuminatis ;  corolla  i  poll,  longa ;  legumina  (immatura)  oblique  ovato- 
lanceolata,  acuminata,  compressa,  breviter  sericea. — Martaban, — Hie  Desmo- 
dium  angulaturtn,  Wall.  Cat.  5729,  I.  quoad  specimina  stcrilia  probabiliter  e 
Taong-dong  sumpta. 

240.  Lespedeza  pahvifloba,  nov.  sp. 

•Frutex,  ramulis  angularibus  sericeo-puberulis  ;  stipulae  rigidee,  lineari- 
BubulatsB,  c.  2 — 2i  lin.  longse ;  folia  pinnatim  3-foliolata,  petiolo  gracili 
canescente  \  poll,  longo  suffulta ;  foliola  breviter  petiolulata,  .elliptica  ad 
elliptico-ovata,  \ — 1  poll,  longa,  cbartacea,  supra  glabra  et  atroviridia,  sub- 
tus  glaucescentia  et  appresse  puberula ;  flores  cyanei  ?,  parvi,  pedicello  \ — 1 
lin.  longo  fulvo-pubescenti  instructi  et  in  racemos  axillares  strictos  fulvo- 
pubescentes  folio  circiter  duplo  longiores  apice  ramorum  saepius  congregatos 
dispositi ;  bracteae  deciduaa ;  calyx  dense  fulvo-pubescens,  c.  2  lin.  longus 
lobis  subulatis  ;  corolla  3  J  lin.  circiter  longa ;  legumina  (immatura)  oblique 
ovata,  acuminata,  sericea. — Martaban  (Rev.  F.  Mason). — L.  elUpticcB,  Bth 
affinis,  a  qua  diflert :  floribus  multo  minoribus,  calycis  lobis  subulatis,  brae- 
teis  deciduis  et  indumento. 

241.  MucuKA  bkacteata,  Dc.  {Qarpopogon  bracteatits,  Eoxb.  MS. 
Jc,  XX.  t.  138). 

Herba  perennis,  volubilis,  novellis  parce  appresse  pubescentibus  ;  stipu- 
lae... ;  folia  pinnatim  3-foliolata,  petiolo  glabro  v.  subglabro  2 — 4  pollicari 
suffulta  ;  foliola  ovata  v.  subovata  (lateralibus  valde  obliquis,  terminali  ma* 
gis  trapezoideo),  petiolulo  brevi  pubescenti  suffulta,  obtusiuscule  apiculata  v. 
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cuspidata,  mucronata,  chartacea,  supra  glabra,  subtus  puberula  y.  sub  lente 
appresse  pubera  ;  flores  magni,  atropurpurei,  pedicello  canescenti-puberulo  c. 
2  lin.  longo  suflPulti,  2 — 3-ni  v.  solitarii  pedunculum  secundarium  2 — 3  lin. 
longum  terminantes  et  in  racemum  bracteato-pedunculatum  axillarem  nutan- 
tem  canesoenti-  v.  fulvescenti-pubescentem  dispositi ;  bractese  ovatsB  ad  Ian- 
ceolatae,  subulato-acuminatss,  velutinas,  florales  valde  deciduae,  inferiores 
yacu8B  pedunculum  vestientes  persistentes,  majores,  ^ — f  poll,  longse  ;  brac-> 
teolae  paulo  minores,  rotundatae,  deciduae ;  calyx  amplus,  c.  4 — 5  lin.  in 
diametro,  dense  canescenti-puberulus  et  setis  fra^ilibus  fulvescentibus  a- 
Bpersus ;  corolla  c.  H  ^o^*  longa,  alse  subduplo,  carina  vexillo  subtriplo 
longiores  ;  legumina  oblonga  v.  suboblonga,  compressa,  1 — 2i  poll,  longa, 
carinis  longitudinalibus  secus  suturam  superiorem  destituta  densissime  uren* 
ti-setosa,  2 — 5  sperma ;  semina  transverse  oblonga,  vulgo  brunneo  et  atro- 
maculata. — ^egu,  Martaban,  Ava, — Species  distinctissima,  M,  jprurienii 
affinis. 

242.     Gbona  filicaitlis,  nov.  sp. 

Volubilis,  tenera  ;  folia  lato  cordato-ovata,  petiolo  pubescente  ^ — f  polli- 
cari  suffulta,  obtusa,  mucronata,  1 — IJ  poll,  lata,  utrinque  sparse  liirsuta, 
palmati  nervia;  flores  parvi,  flavi,  pedicellati,  cirrboso-pedunculati,  axillares; 
legumina  tenera,  glaberrima,  linearia,  poll,  circiter  longa,  5 — G-sperma ; 
semina  nitentia,  olivacea,  nigro -maculata. — £egu. — O.  Qrahamii^  Bth. 
afBnis. 

243.      PUEBAUTA   BEACHTCARPA,   nOV.      Sp. 

A.  p.  ferruginea  (Amphicarpea  ferruginea^  Bth.  in  PI.  Jungh.  I.) 
differt :  omnibus  partibus  glabrior,  leguminibus  torosis  appresse  pubescenti- 
bus  sub-glabrescentibus  pollicem  vix  excedentibus  i\  lin.  fere  latis  5 — G-bper* 
mis. — Pegu, 

MOSACE^. 

Pyrus  Karenmum  Kurz,  in  Journ.  A.  S.  Bengal,  1872,  306,  eadem 
est  ac  P.  granulosoy  Bertoloni  Piante  nuove  Asiatiche  10,  t.  3,  (sub  nom. 
P.  granulates)  in  memorie  dell'  Accademia  d.  scienze  dell'  istituto  di  Bolog- 
na, Ser.  II,  Vol.  IV.  1864-65.  Planta  Khasyana  cl.  Bertolonii  valde  est 
serrati folia,  sed  formae  intermediaB  etiam  in  Herbario  Horti  Calcutt^nsis 
adsunt.  Species  fere  omnes  Indicae  a  cl.  Hookero  et  Thomsonio  coUectse  et 
in  opusculo  hie  citato  descriptse  et  iconibus  illustratae  inapte  propositi  sunt. 

MTRTACE^, 

244.     Eugenia  pachtphtlla,  nov.  sp. 

Arbor  glabra,  ramulis  albis ;  folia  obovata  ad  obovato-oblonga,  ban 
xnagis  minus ve  cuneato-acuminata,  petiolo  crasso  3 — 4  lin.  longo  sufl[\ilta, 
obtusiuscula  v.  obtusiuscule  apiculata,  3-4  poll,  longa,  crasse  coriacea, 
glabra,  in  sicco  fiiscescentia,  nervis  lateralibus  tenuibus  et  prooiinentibus 
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satis  distantibus  et  subirregulari-parallelis ;  flores  mediocres,  vulgo  solitarii 
T.  temi,  sessiles  paniculam  brevissimam  crassam  trichotomam  terminalem 
efformantes,  pedunculo  et  ramis  brevissimis  (^ — i  poll.)  crassimiss  4-gonis 
articuliformibus ;  calyx  c.  4  lin.  longus,  obconicus,  basi  atteuuatus,  laavis, 
limbo  4"lobo,  lobis  rotundatis  c.  2  lin.  longis  persistentibus ;  petala,  etc. 
desunt  — Tenasseriin  (Dr  Brandis). — Ex  affinitate  £.  grandis. 

245.  Eugenia  cerasifloha,  nov.  sp. 

Arbor  magna,  90-100  pedalis,  glabra,  ramulis  albidis  compressiusculis  ; 
folia  magis  minusve  lato-lauceolata,  basi  acuta  v.  acuminata,  petiolo  \ — | 
poll,  longo,  obtusiuscule  acuminata  v.  passim  obtuse  apiculata,  4 — 7  poll, 
longa,  pergamacea,  glabra,  opaca,  subtus  pallida,  nervis  lateralibus  sat  irre* 
gulari-parallelis  et  saepius  curvis  t'Cnuibus  sed  prominentibus ;  flores 
parviusculi,  albi,  pedi cello  gracili  2 — 4  lin.  longo  suflFiilti,  in  racemum 
brevem  gracilem  glabrum  axillarem  v.  supra  foliorum  delapsorum  cicatrici* 
bus  orientem  collecti ;  calyx  3^ — 5  lin.  longus,  ejus  pars  superior  ampliatuB 
c.  3  lin.  longa,  clavato-turbinatus,  laevis.  limbo  persistente  4-1  obo,  lobis 
gemiorbicularibus  2  lin.  fere  longis,  pars  inferior  pedi  eel  liformi-contracta 
gracilis  \ — 2  lin.  longa  ;  petala  c.  \  poll,  longa,  concavo-orbicularia, libera  ; 
filamenta  longa,  gracilia  ;  baccse  globosee  v.  didymo-globosae,  pisi  magnitu* 
dinis,  in  stipitem  longum  gracilem  protractse,  1 — 2  spermas,  l«ves,  calycis 
limbo  disciformi  patente  coronatae. — Martaban  (Etiami  in  montibus  Sikkim 
Himalaya,  Khasya,  etc.     Species  juxta  E,  lancecefoliam  inserenda. 

246.  Eugenia  tbistis,  nov.  sp. 

Arbor  glabra,  ramulis  teretibus  crassis  pallide  brunneis ;  folia  elliptica 
ad  elliptico-obovata,  basi  acuta,  petiolo  \ — f  poll,  longo  crasso,  obtuse- 
apiculata,  coriacea,  4 — 5  poll,  longa,  glabra,  opaca,  nervis  lateralibus  sub- 
distantibus  et  sat  irregularibus  crassiusculis  et  prominentibus  ;  flores. . .  •  ; 
panicula  fructicans  corymbiformis,  sessilis,  terminalis,  glabra,  ramiBcationibus 
brevibus  et  robustis ;  baccas  pedunculo  crasso  1 — 2  lin.  longo  suffultaB, 
depresso-globosee,  cerasi  magnitudinis,  glabrae,  calysis  limbo  discoideo 
patenter  4-lobo  coronatae,  2  v.  1  spermae,  endocarpio  tenui  carnoso  ;  calycis 
lobi  sub  fructu  c.  li  lin.  longi,  rotundata. — Tenasserim.  Ex  affinitate  J&» 
grandis^  sed  foliorum  indole  longe  distat. 

247.  Baeeingtonia  AUGUSTA  {Stravadium  augustum,  Wall.  Cat.  2637 

pp.) 

Arbor  mediocris   glabra ;  folia  cuneato-oblonga   ad   obovato-cuneata, 

basi  attenuata  obtusa  v.  acuta,  petiolo  crasso  3 — 4  lin.  longo,  acuta  v. 
Bubacuneata,  i — IJ  ped.  longa,  sursum  crenulato-serrata,  cbartacea,  glabra ; 
flores  conspicui,  sessiles,  in  spicam  longissimam  fulvo-pulverulentam  termi- 
nalem dispositi ;  rachis  crassa  basi  foliis  numerosis  reductis  lanceolatis 
i^incta ;  calyx  velutinus,  tubo  c.  lin.  longo  v.  longiore  alatim  4-gono,  lobis 
rotundatis  c.  2  lin.  longis  ;  petala  •• . .  ;  baccae  (immaturae)  fibroso-camosaej 
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oblongae,  fulvo-pulverulentsd,  caljcis  limbo  coronato,  4-alatiB,  alis  camosift 
et  crassis  angustiA  undulatis. — Tenasserim. 

248.  BABRnroTONiA  ptebocabfa,  doy.  sp. 

Arbor  mediocris,  30 — 50-pedali8,  glabra  ;  folia  elongato-obovato- 
lanceolata,  basi  cuneato-ai^uminata  in  petiolum  breviorem  ▼.  loDgiorem 
(usque  \  poll,  longum)  decurrentia,  breviter  acuminata.  I — 1^  ped. 
longa,  apicem  versus  crenulato-serrata,  pergamacea,  glabra ;  flores  conspieoi, 
albi  V.  rosei  (filamentis  albis),  sessiles,  spicam  longissimam  robustam  pul- 
Terulentam  terminalem  efficientes,  racbis  crassa  basi  foliis  floralibus  reductis 
nuroerosis  lanceolatis  cincta ;  calyx  velutinus,  tubo  lineam  circiter  longo 
alatim  4-angulato,  limbo  4-fido,  lobis  triangulari-ovatis  acutis  v.  obtusiusculia 
plus  quam  3  lin.  longis  ;  petala  \  poll,  longa,  ovato-oblonga,  acuta  ;  baccsD 
oblongfe,  fibroso-camosae,  c.  2  poll,  longse,  4-gon8e,  angulis  anguste  et 
crasse  alatis. — Pegu^  Martaban. — B.  au^usta  valde  affinis  sed  differt  foliia 
loDge  decurrentibuB  et  calycis  lobis. 

LTTRBARIEJE. 

249.  Laoebstbcemia  hacrocabpa,  Wall.  Cat.  2114 ;  Voigt.  Hort. 
Calc.  132. 

Arbor  parva  v.  mediocris  30 — 40-pedali8  decidua,  glabra ;  folia  oblonga 
ad  ovato-oblonga,  breviter  petiolata,  vulgo  larga  prsesertim  juniora  usque  1^ 
ped.  longa,  adulta  5 — ^6—9  poll,  longa,  basi  obtusa  v.  rotundata,  chartacea, 
ohtusa,  obtusiuscule  apiculata  y.  passim  acuminata,  Integra,  glabra; 
flores  magni,  3 — 4  poll,  in  diametro,  speciosi,  violacei  v.  violaceo-purpurd, 
pedicello  crassiusculo  canescenti-pulverulento  suffulti,  solitarii  v.  2-ni — 3-ni 
cymosi  et  in  paniculam  depauperatam  terminalem  breviusculam  eollecti ; 
calycis  alabastrum  oblongo-turbinatum,  canescenti-velutinum,  tenui-sulca- 
tum  nee  costatum,  lobis  lanceolatis  acutis  secus  margines  baud  incrassatis; 
petala  1 — li  poll,  longa,  lato-elliptica  v.  suborbicularia,  unguiculata,  crispato- 
undulata ;  stamina  aequilonga ;  capsulae  lignosse,  1 — 1^  poll.  longsB,  oblong» 
mucronatsB ;  semina  L.  Flos  regituSj  sed  majora. — Birmania  tota. — L.  Flos 
regincB  valde  affinis. 

250.  Lagee8tb(emia  tillosa,  Wall.  MS.  in  H.  B.  C. 

Arbor  magna,  80 — 90-pedalis,  in  locis  siccioribus  40 — SO-pedaUs, 
ramulis,  &c.  dense  puberulis ;  folia  ovata  ad  ovato-oblonga,  petiolo  brevis- 
simo  pubescente  suflulta,  basi  rotimdata,  cbartacea,  magis  minusve  acuminata 
2 — 4  poll,  longa,  supra  minute  velutina,  subtus  subcanescenti-pubescentia 
v.  puberula;  flores  parvi,  albidi,  pedicello  gracili  pubescente,  in  cymas 
pedunculatas  dispositi  et  paniculam  terminalem  contractam  molliter 
puberulam  eflbrmantes  ;  calyx  in  alabastro  turbinatus,  dense  canescenti- 
puberulus,  4 — 5 — 6-lobus,  lobis  triangularibus  acutis  tubum  4 — 6-costatum 
longitudine  fere  adquantibus,  costis  subaliformibus  \  petala  minuta,  ealyds 
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denies  hand  snperantia,  cnneato-lanceolata,  acnta,  alba ;  anthereo  purpuresB ; 
capsuled  oblongse,  BemipoUicem  circiter  longee,  mucronulatae,  valvatim  4 — 6- 
loculares. — Pegu,  Martaban, 

QENTIANE^. 

251.  Gentiakjl  ]!an)iCA.T7Lis,  dot.  sp. 

Herba  erecta  annua  glabra  cauli  tereti  nudo  1 — 2  poUicaii  ;  folia  apice 
Tosulata,  lineari-lanceolata  ad  linearia,  basi  snbattenuata  sessilia  acuta  v. 
acuminata,  usque  ad  \^  poll,  longa,  coriacea,  S-nervia  (nervis  supra  impres- 
sis)  ;  flores  cjanei,  raro  pallide  coerulei,  depauperato-cymosi  et  folioso- 
pedunculati  v.  (in  spp.  Burmanicis)  in  glomeros  densos  axillares  et  terminales 
eongregati ;  calyx  \  poll,  longus,  infundibuliformis,  plicato-5-angulatus, 
usque  ad  medium  5-lobuSy  lobis  lineari-subulatis  albo-marginatis ;  corolla 
semipoUicaris  v.  paulum  longior,  plicato-5-loba,  lobis  acutis  v,  acuminatis ; 
stamina  corollam  longitudine  subaequantes ;  filamenta  stricta,  sub  medio 
corolls  tubi  inserta ;  ovarium  lineare,  in  stipitem  brevem  attenuatum ; 
capsula  clavata,crasse  et  breviter  stipitata,a  medio  ala  sursum  latissima  cincta 
atylis  2  revolutis  coronata;  semina  minuta,  exalata,  ublonga.  Yar.  a. 
genuina,  ramuli  evoluti  et  florentes  paniculam  spuriam  efformantes  ;  var.  p, 
compacta,  ramuli  suppressi  indeque  flores  compacto-glomerati. — ^var.  a. 
montes  Assamise  (GrifP.  No.  5819) ;  var.  p.  Martaban. 

252.  Gentiana  c&assa,  nov.  sp. 

Suflrutez  ramos\is  deorsum  defoliatus;  folia  lanceolata  ad  obovato- 
lanceolata,  basi  attenuata  et  cum  folio  opposite  in  vaginam  brevem  connata, 
inferiora  1^^ — 2  pollicaria,  coriacea,  obtusiuscule  acuminata,  3-nervia,  secus 
margines  subrevolutos  subcrenulata :  ilores  majusculi,  sessiles  et  glomerati 
et  cjmam  terminalem  majorem  v.  minorem  foliatam  compactam  formantes ; 
calyx  fere  \  poll,  longus,  tubuloso-campanulatus,  teres,  profunde  5-lobus, 
lobis  valde  inaequalibus,  quorum  3  minimis  lineari-lanceolatis  e  basi  truncata 
abrupte  emissis,  caeteris  2  subfoliaceis  tubi  fere  longitudinis  oblongis  acumi- 
natis basi  attenuatis  1-nerviis  ;  corolla  pollicaris,  infundibuliformi-campanu- 
latus,  plicato-5-  lobus,  lobis  lato-ovatis,  abrupte  acuminatis  ;  stamina  corolla 
breviora,  filamentis  basin  versus  sensim  latioribus  tubo  basin  versus  insertis  ; 
ovarium  lineari-lanceolatum,  in  stipitem  crassum  attenuatum ;  capsula 
compresso-lanceolata,  acuminata,  e  corolla  marcescente  semi-exserta,  stipite 
plusquam  \  poll,  longo  8u£^ta,  valvis  stylo  brevi  revoluto  terminatis. — 
Martaban. 

Phtlloctclus,  nov.  g. 

Calyx  campanulatus,  inflatus  teres.     Corolla  subregularis,  lobis  imbri- 

catis,  basi   sspius   bimaculatis.     Stamina  4,  2   inferiora  longiora  fertilia 

exserta  poUine  miniato  scatentia,  2  superiora  subinclusa  filamentis  brevibus 

sofiulta  effceta.    Ovarium  1-loculare,  ovulis  numerosis  placentse  bifidse  parie« 
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tali  insertis  ;  stylus  dcciduus  ;  stigma  bilobum.  Capsula  l-locularis,  aepti- 
cide  bivalvis.  Semina  plurima,  placentis  spongiosis  immersa,  minuta.  Her- 
bsB  annuse  facie  Cyclophylli  generis  Oanscora^  sed  foliis  omnibus  perfoliatis 
caulibus  teretibus  et  floribus  vulgo  solitariis  axillaribus.  Genus  GanBcora 
inter  alia  differt :  oorollse  lobi  2  inferiores  approximati  a  medio  tali  modo 
replicati  ut  plicis  arete  approximatis  quasi  lobum  singulum  mentient  indeque 
eoroUam  prima  facie  3-lobam  immitent ;  stamina  4,  quorum  unum  tantum 
fertile  et  multo  longius  in  plica  loborum  inferiorum  receptum,  c»tera  multo 
minora  effaeta  sunt. 

253.  Ph.  Helfebiaita,  (jOanscora  Helferiana,  Wall.  MS.). 

Herba  annua  dichotomo-ramosa  glabra  1 — 2-pedalis;  folia  perfoliata, 
orbicularia,  \ — 1  poll,  lata,  radiato-venosa,  membranacea ;  flores  parvi,  albi- 
di,  pedicello  brevissimo  gracili  suffulti,  solitarii,  azillares  ;  calyx  Isevis,  teres^ 
campanulatus,  c.  3  lin.  longus,  lato-4-dentatus ;  corollsB  tubus  calycis  longi- 
tudine,  inflatus,  limbo  parvo  4-lobo,  lobis  oblongis  obtusiusculis ;  capsula 
— Tenasserim  (Helf.  6816). 

Altera  species  hujus  generis,  O,  Parishii,  Hook.  Bot.  Mag.  t.  5429» 
facile  distinguitur  floribus  duplo  majoribus,  lobis  multo  latioribua,  etc. 

FEDALINEM, 

254.  Bbaitdisia  discolob,  Hf.  et  Th. 

Capsula  ovaUs,  compressiuscula,  semipollicem  fere  longa,  calyce  sub- 
duplo  longior,  fulvo-tomentosa,  mucronata,  semina  linearia,  2  lin.  longa. — 
Wiffhtiaey  Wall.,  arete  affinis.  Etiam  Buddleia  generi  affinis,  sed  differt 
corolla  irregulari,  etc.  et  certissime  inter  Sesameas  recipienda  est.  ChLrdneria, 
a  cl.  Benthamio  Loganiaceis  adnumerata,  Solanea  esse  videtur. 

UUFHOBBIACU^. 

255.      ACTEFHILA  PUBEBULA,  nOY.   Sp. 

Frutex  4 — S-pedalis,  novellis  minute  puberulis ;  stipulse  ovatse,  breves 
valde  deciduae ;  folia  elliptico-  v.  obovato-oblonga,  basi  rotundata  v.  subcor* 
data,  petiolo  i — li  pollicari  puberulo  glabrescente  suffulta,  4 — 7  poll,  longa, 
obtusiuscule  acuminata,  Integra,  crasse  membranacea  y.  chartacea,  supra 
glabra,  subtus  seous  nervos  puberula  et  glabrescentia,  in  sicco  flavescenti- 
viridia  ;  flores  aurantiaoi,  monoici  y.  dioici,  solitarii,  axillares  ;  calyx  coria- 
ceus ;  capsula  cerasi  magnitudine,  granulate -rugulosa,  pedunculo  sursum 
incrassato  4 — 2  pollicari  glabro  suffulta. — ^Andamans  (etiam  in  insulis  Nico- 
bavicis). — Actephila  habitu  et  characteribus  generi  l}rigonoat&moni  valde 
accedit  sed  ovulorum  numero  distinguitur.  Tylosepalum  aurantiaeum^  Kurz, 
quod  cl.  Muell.  Arg.  ad  CodisBum  duxit,  ad  genus  Tri^onostemon  repel« 
lendum  est  ubi  in  sect.  VI.  Eutrigonoatemone  inserendum  (of.  Teysm.  el 
Binuend.  Cat.  pi.  hort.  Bogor  1868,  p.  223).— 
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256.    Aktidesma  fbttticulosum,  nov.  sp. 

Fnitioulus  2 — ^pedalis  ramosus  pubescens ;  stipulte  lineares,  acumi- 
natfe,  fulvo-pubescentes,  petiolo  longiores,  2 — ^3  lin.  longa) ;  folia  parva , 
elliptioo-  ad  oboYato*lanceolata,  petiolo  crasso  c.  lin.  longo  fulvo-pubescente, 
basi  attenuate  rotiindata  y.  obtusa,  1 — 2^  poll,  longa,  breviter  et  obtusiuscule 
acuminata  cum  mucrone,  passim  obtusa  v.  retusa,  membranacea,  supra  sparse 
hirsuta  subtus  imprimis  secus  nervos  adpresse  pubescentia ;  iiores  minuti, 
sessiles,  in  spicas  breves  sat  robustas  fulvo-tomentosas  simplices  v.  raro 
compositas  vulgo  e  ramulis  reductis  ortas  collecti ;  bractess  ovato-lanceolataB, 
pilossB,  minutse ;  calyx  extus  tomentosus,  4-partitus,  lobis  rotundatis  sub- 
acutis  ;  discus  subglaber  ;  stamina  2  y.  3,  antberis  didjmis  ;  stylus  terminalis, 
simplex  ;  drupse  rubrse  deui  atropurpureae,  suboblique  ovoideee,  IsBves,  2 — 2^ 
lin.  longae,  putamine  compresso  subrugoso. — Pegu. — A,  Boxhurghii,  Wall, 
valde  affinis,  sed  omnibus  partibus  minor. — K,  B,  A,  molle,  MulL  Arg. 
synonymon  est  A.  velutinoei,  Bl. ;  bractese  dum  juveniles  obovatsd,  dein  sub 
anthesi  lineari-lanceolatae. 

GliOCHIDIOir,  FOBST. 

€(enus  distmctissimum,  a  cl.  Muell.  Arg.  cum  JPhyllanthi  genere  inapte 
conjunctum,  struct ura  florum  femineorum  et  etiam  (uti  jam  beat.  Roxbur- 
ghius  docuit)  arillo  (spurio)  facile  distinguitur.  In  sicco  bic  arillus 
spurius  V.  potius  tegumentum  exterius  seminis  utplurimum  pulcbre  miniatua 
V.  coccineus  succosus  more  Eupborbiacearum  aliarum  (e.  g.  Ohioxylon  etc.) 
membraniformis  indeque  ab  auctoribus  plurimis  omnino  prsetervisus  erat. 
Omnes  species  a  cl.  Muell.  Arg.  in  Dc.  Prod.  vol.  XV.  et  a  cl.  Bentbamio 
in  Flora  Austr.  vol.  YI.  sub  Eu.-  et  Semi-glochidione  publicatse  iterum  ad 
genus  Olochidii  reducendae  sunt. 

257.  Glochidiok  daststtltim,  nov.  sp. 

Arbuscula  v.  frutex  15 — 20-pedalis,  pubescens,  ramulis  subteretibus 
fulvo-  V.  ferrugineo-birsutis  ;  folia  ovata,  subobliqua,  petiolo  1  lin.  longo 
tomentosa,  acuminata,  basi  rotundata  v.  obtusa,  2 — 3  poll,  longa,  chartacea, 
molliter  pubescentia,  adulta  supra  minute  puberula  ;  flores  desunt,  feminei 
fasciculati  v.  subumbellati ;  capsulee  pedicello  gracillimo  usque  ad  i  poll. 
longo  piloso  suffultaB,  depresso-globossB,  c.  i  poll,  in  diametro,  S-loculares  et 
6-lobulat8B,  patenter  albo-pilosse  ;  columna  stylaris  brevis,  3-fida,  lobis  linea- 
ribus  simplicibus  patentibus  pubescentibus. — Martaban. — Gynoon  hirsutuniy 
Wigbt  Ic.  t.  1909  habitum  plantee  supra  descriptse  optime  representat  sed 
certissime  specifice  distinctum  est. 

258.  GLocniDioN  leiostylttm,  nov.  sp. 

Frutex  magnus  v.  arbuscula,  ramulis  subangulatis  novellisque  pubes- 
centibus ;  folia  oblique  ovata  ad  oblongo-ovata,  petiolo  lin.  longo  pubescente, 
basi  insequali  acuta  v.  obtusa,  longius  v.  brevius  ssepius  obtusiuscule  acumi- 
nata et  mucronata,  chartacea;  supra  cost&  excepts  glabra,  subtus  prseser- 
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tim  secus  nervos  puberula ;  flores  minuti,  masculi  pedicello  longo  gracili 
pubescente,  feminei  sessiles  v.  subsessiles,  glomerati ;  maris  calyx  vulgo  5- 
fidus,  lobis  lanceolatifl  acatis  ;  stamina  8 ;  fem.  calyx  6-partitas,  paice 
pubescens,  segmentis  lineari-lanceolatis  acuminatis ;  ovarium  villosum  ;  co- 
lumna  stylaris  conica,  sursum  attenuata  et  3-fida,  IsBYissima ;  capsulae  omni* 
no  lis  G.  dasystyli  conformes,  depresso-globosae,  c.  i  poll,  in  diametro,  3- 
loculares  et  6-lobulat8B,  pilosulsB,  sessiles  v.  breYissime  pedonculatsa  stylis 
glabris. — Pegu,  Martaban,  Tenasserim. — Priori  arete  affinis. 

259.     Glochibion  Andamanicum,  nov.  sp.  (FhyllafUhus  Andamani- 
eu9y  Kurz  in  And.  Bep.  ed.  1.  p.  XYI.) 

Arbuscula  25-pedalis  glaberrima,  ramulis  compresso-angulatis ;  folia 
elliptica  v.  elliptico-oblonga,  inferiora  sapius  minora  et  suborbiculari-ellipti- 
ca,  basi  acuta  v.  obtusa^  petiolo  li — ^2^  lin.  longo  suffulta,  obtusa  v.  obtn- 
siuscule  acuminata,  2 — 3  poll,  longa,  tenui-coriacea,  IsBvia,  subtus  glances- 
centia,flores  fem.  parvi,  sessiles,  glomerati,  masculi  pedicello  gracili  puberulo 
suffulti,  axUlares,  fasciculati :  calyx  maris  puberulus,  lobis  oblong^  obtusis  ; 
stamina  3  ;  calyx  fem.  5-lobus,  parce  puberulus  ;  ovarium  villoso-tomento- 
sum,  columna  stylaris  crasse  conica,  ovarii  crassitudine,  truncata,  stigmatibus 
5 — 6  tuberculiformibus  terminata ;  capsulae  6 — 4i-cocc8e,  depresso-globossa, 
utrinque  concav»,  canescenti^puberulsB  et  12 — 8-sulcat»,  plus  quam  i  polL 
in  diametro. — ^Andamans. — ^Ex  ajQBnitate  Q,  Bancaniy  Miq.  speciei  baud 
cum  G,  Zeylanico  conjungends. 

CiccA,  L. 

Sub  nomine  hocce  Ph^llanthi  species  epicarpio  camoso  a  me  conjungon- 
tur ;  structura  florum  et  masculorum  et  femineorum  autem  valde  di  versa  est, 
viz. 

Subg.  I.  EncicoA  (Oicca,  L.)  Flores  tetrameri.  Stamina  libera  4. 
GlandulsB  in  maribus  et  bermaphroditis  libersB  et  distinctae.  Capsulse  dra« 
pacese,  magnse,  camossd,  ssepius  4-coccse. 

Subg.  II.  SECUBimsGA,  Muell.  Arg.  Flores  5-meri.  Stamina  5,  fi. 
bera.  Discus  annulari-5-gonus.  Capsula  bacciformis,  3-  v.  abortu  2-oocca9 
alba,  in  vivo  magis  minusve  succulenta. 

Subg.  III.  KiBGAifELiA,  A.  Juss.  Flores  5 — 6-meri.  Stamina  dia- 
delpba,  interiora  3  omnino,  exteriora  basi  tantum  connata.  Glandulie  in 
fem.  distinctsB.  Capsulaa  bacciformes,  12 — 6-cocc8B,  succulentae,  purpures 
v.  atropurpuresD. 

Subg.  lY.  Emblica,  Gsertn.  Flores  vulgo  6-merL  Stamina  in  co- 
lumnam  connata.  Ovarium  3-loculare.  Glanduke  in  fem.  urceolato-conna- 
tffi.  CapsulsB  drupacesB,  magnae,  aqueo-albse,  putamine  capsnlari  3-cocco 
lignoso  tarde  dehiscente. 
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260.  CiccjL  (Emblica)  albizzioides,  nov.  sp. 

Arbor  elegans,  25 — SO-pedalis,  novellis  puberulis  ;  folia  oblonga,  infe- 
riora  elliptica  v.  suborbicularia,  subsessilia,  basi  rotas  data,  usque  ad  poll, 
longa  et  \  poll,  lata,  retusa  y.  obtusa,  chartacea,  glabra,  subtus  glaucesceu- 
tia  ;  flores  minuti,  flavescentes,  glabri,  pedicello  glabro  gracili  suffulti,  femi- 
nei  subsessiles,  secus  ramulos  novellos  pubescentes  glomerati  et  racemum 
interruptum  subapbyllum  efformantes ;  caljrcis  lobi  obovato-liueares,  columna 
staminalis  longiuscula  et  gracilis  ;  styli  3,  basi  connati,  2-fidi,  lobulis  latius- 
culis  integrisque ;  capsulsB  drupaceas  iis  O.  EmhliccB  conformes  sed  duplo 
majores,  sessiles,  in  vivo  plus  quam  poll,  in  diametro,  globosse,  aqueo-albi  et 
nervosse,  pericarpio  camoso  acidissimo. — Pegu. 

261.  CiccA  (Emblica)  kacbocabpa,  nov.  sp. 

Arbuscula  20 — 25-pedali8,  habitu  G.  JEmblie€B,  sed  cortice  aspero  fisso 
rugoso  insignis,  ramulis  puberulis  ;  folia  anguste  linearia,  subsessilia,  acuta 
y.  obtusiuscula,  basi  rotundata,  coriacea,  marginibus  subreflexis,  \ — f  poll, 
longa,  glauco-viridia,  glabra ;  flores  lutescentes,  pedicellis  filiformibus  sufful- 
ti, secus  ramulos  novellos  breves  apbyllos  fasciculati  et  racemum  compactius- 
culum  usque  poll,  longum  canescenti-pubescentem  efformantes  ;  calyx  glaber, 
6-partitus,  lobis  obovato-oblongis  ;  columna  staminalis  gracilis,  styli  3,  basi 
breviter  connati,  robusti,  2-lobi,  lobulis  latis  et  brevibus  S-crenulatis ;  cap- 
guise  drupacesB  cum  iis  O.  albizzioidis  exacte  congruunt — Prome,  Pegu. — O. 
JEmblica  arete  a£Q.nis,  sed  differt  cortice,  stylorum  lobis  et  capsulis  duplo 
majoribus. 

262.  Afobosa  yillosula,  nov.  sp. 

Arbor  sempervirens,  25 — 30-pedalis,  novellis  parce  pubescentibus  mox 
glabrescentibus  ;  folia  oblonga  ad  elliptico-  et  obovato-oblonga,  basi  obtusa 
V.  acuta,  petiolo  apice  incrassato  \ — f  glabro  suffulta,  breviter  et  obtusiuscule 
actiminata  v.  apiculata,  integra  v.  subintegra,  3 — 5  poll,  longa,  rigide  char- 
tacea V.  subcoriacea,  glabra,  in  sicco  fuscescentia  et  nitentia ;  flores  minuti 
(masculi  desunt),  feminei  sessiles,  bracteis  latis  obtusiusculis  glabris  ciliolatis 
dense  imbricatis  protecti  et  spicas  amentaceas  breves  usque  semipollicem 
longas  binas  v.  per  plures  glomeratas  axillares  v.  supra  foliorum  delapsorum 
cicatricibus  orientes  efformantes  ;  ovarium  dense  fulvo-villosum,  stigmatibus 
Isvibus  brevibus  recurvis  breviter  bilobis  terminatum;  baccse  aurantiacae,ovoi- 
deae,  pisi  majoris  magnitudine,  apiculatae,  parce  hirsutulae  v.  passim  subgla- 
"bne^  2 — 1-loculares. — Pegu,  Martaban,  Tenasserim,  Andamans. — A.  JRoX" 
hurghianof  nimis  affinis. — N.  B.  Antidesma  lunatum,  Miq.  =  Aporosa 
lunatum,  mihi ;  bic  planta  d.  Maingay  No.  1416  et  Wall.  Cat.  5975,  sub 
nomine  "  Chftiometra  fide  Bentbam.'* 

263.  Hthenocabdia  fucata,  nov.  sp,  {Coccoceras  flicatum,  MuelL 
Arg.?) 
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Arbor  decidua,  novellis  ferrugineo-puberulis  ;  folia  oblonga  et  elliptico-ad 
obovato-oblonga,  petiolo  poll,  longo  v.  paulum  longiore  puberulo  sufiulta,  basi 
3-nervia  rotundata  v.  subcordata  et  ssBpius  subattenuata,  breviter  et  abrupte 
obtusiuscule  acuminata,  crenato-repanda,  3 — 5  poll.  loDga,  chartacea,  subtus 
secus  nervos  puberula  et  dense  lutescenti-  V.  rubescenti-glandulosa ;  flores 
dioici,  masc.  pedicello  brevissimo  puberulo,  glomerati,  feminei  sessiles,  in  raee- 
moB  elongatos  axillares  y.  supra  foliorum  delapsorum  cicatrieibus  egredientes 
dum  juvenilia  amentaceos  collecti ;  palyx  masc.  in  alabastro  globosus,  sub- 
glaber ;  stamina  numerosa,  libera ;  ovarium  dimerum,  compressum,  dense 
glanduloso-punctatum,  transverse  rugoso-plicatum,  ,  sty  lis  2  brevibus  mag- 
nis  dense  papillose- villosis  terminatum  ;  capsulse  desiderantur. — Pegu,  Mar- 
taban,  Tenasserim  (Helf.  4963). — Inter  plantam  meam  et  earn  cl.  Muell. 
Arg.  ex  descriptione  discrimen  nullum  adest  nisi  ovarium  dimerum,  nee  alato 
d-gonum.  Mallotm  Wallichianits,  Muell.  Arg.  ex  Ava,  a  me  non  visa,  nulla 
nota  differe  videtur.  JEEymenocardia,  ovulis  solitariis  nee  bin  is  gaudens,  a 
Cocoocerate  imprimis  seminibus  compressis  et  testse  textura  differt.  Kume- 
rus  coccorum  in  Goccocerate  variat  2 — 4  (et  probabiliter  usque  5). 

264.  Ctglostemon  EaLAJ^DULOSUM  {Hopea  eglandulosa^  Boxb.  FL 
Ind.  II.  611). 

Arbor  mediocris,  40 — 50-pedalis,  glabra  ;  folia  subobliqua,  ovato-oblon- 
ga  V.  ovato-lanceolata,  basi  acuta  v.  obtusa,  petiolo  2 — 3  lin.  longo  gracili 
suffulta,  integra,  obtusiuscule  acuminata,  1^ — 2  poll,  longa,  tenui-coriacea, 
eleganter  reticulata,  glabra  ;  flores  masculi  glabri,  feminei  puberuli,  c,  3  lin. 
in  diametro,  pedicello  puberulo  c.  i  pollicari  suifulti,  solitarii  v.  raro  bini 
et  axillares  ;  ovarium  fulvo-velutino-pubescens,  2-loculare  ;  stigmata  sessilia 
glabra,  dilatato-3-angularia,  crenata ;  drupas  desunt. — Arracan  (etiam  in 
montibus  Bengaliie  orien talis). 

265.  Cyclostemon  bubsessile,  nov.  sp. 

Arbuscula  25 — 30-pedalis,  glabra ;  folia  oblonga  ad  elliptico-oblonga, 
basi  Bubinsequalia,  obtusiuscule  et  ssapius  subabrupte  acuminata,  4 — 6  polL 
longa,  chartacea,  integra  v.  imdulata  v.  obsolete  crenata,  glabra,  laxe  reticu- 
lata ;  flores  parvi,  pedicello  vix  \  lin.  longo  canescenti-pubescente  sof^lti, 
glomerati,  axillares,  calycis  lobi  concavo-orbiculares,  extus  canescenti-pubes- 
centes,  lineam  circiter  longi ;  drupas  ovoideo-oblongje,  obsolete  4-lobaB,  c 
•g — i  poll.  longflB,  pedimculo  usque  ad  1  lin.  longo  suffultjB,  aurantiacae,  dense 
fulvo-puberulae,  2-loculares  et  2-8perm8B,  stigmatibus  2  v.  raro  3  obtusius- 
culis  nunutis  sessilibus  coronatse. — Martaban  (etiam  in  montibus  Khasya- 
nis). 

266.  Hemictclia  AypAMAXiCA,  Kurz  in  And.  Rep.  1870,  p.  47. 
Arbor  40 — 50-pedalis,  glabra ;  folia  ovato-oblonga  v.  oblongo-lanceolata, 

basi  rotundata  inaequalia,  petiolo  parce  pubescente  glabrescente2 — 3  lin.  longo 
Buffiilta;  caudato-acuminata;  obsolete  repando-serrata,  rigidiuscule  chartacea^ 
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8 — 3i  poll,  longa,  eleganter  reticulata,  glabra ;  flores  majusculi,  pedicello 
xniDute  appresse-hirsuto  1 — 1^  lin.  longo  suffulti,  solitarii  v.  bini,  axillares  : 
caljx  appresse  puberulus,  lobis  concavo-rotundaAs,  2  interioribus  tenuioribus 
e.  2  lin.  longis  ;  stamina  numerosa  ;  drupsB  pedusculo  vulgo  deflexo  crasao 
2 — 3  lin.  longo,  obverse  ovoidese,  plus  quam  semipollicem  longce,  teretes, 
IsBves,  putamine  semiterete,  tenui-coriaceo. — ^Andamans.    (Heifer  4962,  mas). 

267.  Bbiedelia  amosna.  Wall.  ap.  Voigt.  Hort.  Calc.  157. 
Arbuscula  15 — ^25-pedaliB,  glabra ;  folia  elliptica   ad   obovato-elliptica, 

petiolo  iBBvi  2  lin.  longo,  basi  obtusa,  2^ — 4  poll,  longa,  obtusa  v.  rotund ata 
tenui-chartacea,  glabra,  subtus  subglaucescentia,  nervis  lateralibus  et  reticu- 
latione  exiguis ;  flores  glabri,  masculi  flavescentes,  multo  minores,  feminei 
brevi-pedicellati,  dense  glomerati,  rubri,  axillares  ;  calyx  fem.  glaber,  lobis 
lanceolatis  subulato-acuminatis,  Un.  fere  longis :  petala  minuta,  obovato — 
oblonga,  rosea ;  discus  orbicularis,  sublobatus ;  drupse  globosae,  pisi  magnitu- 
dine,  succulentse,  atropurpureae,  laBves. — Burma.  Genus  Briedelia  a  Lehi-- 
dieropside  differt  coccis  inter  se  non  connatis  et  seminum  testa  membra- 
nacea  sicca.  Drupa  in  Lehidieropside  epicarpio  camoso  gaudet,  cocci  lignosi 
connati  et  semina  tegumento  exteriori  succoso-camoso  circumdata  sunt. 

268.  Bbiedelia  pubescens,  nov.  sp. 

Arbuscula  20 — SO-pedalis,  novellis  pubescentibus ;  folia  elliptico-ad 
obovato-oblonga,  basi  rotundata  v.  obtusa,  pefciolo  c.  2  lin  longo  pubescente, 
breviter  et  abrupte  acuminata  v.  apiculata,  tenui-cbartacea,  integra,  supra  gla- 
bra V.  subglabra,  subtus  fulvescenti-pubescentia ;  flores  parvi,  albi,  pedicello 
brevi  pubescente  suffulti,  glomerati,  axillares  ;  calyx  dense  puberulus,  lobis 
lanceolatis  c.  1  lin.  longis,  petala  obovata,  truncata  et  3-denticuIata,  discus 
magnus,  orbicularis,  aureus ;  drupae  desunt. — Pegu. — Habitus  omnino  B, 
Mooniif  Thw. 

269.  Bbiedelia  dasycalyx,  nov.  sp. 

Frutex  magnus  scandens,  novellis  fulvo-pubescentibus  ;  folia  obovata  ad 
obovato-oblonga,  basi  obtusa,  petiolo  crassiusculo  c.  2  lin.  longo  suffulta, 
breviter  acuminata  apiculata  v.  obtusiuscula,  2 — 6  poll,  longa,  obsolete 
repanda,  chartacea,  supra  glabrescentia,  subtus  subglaucescentia  et  parce 
pubescentia,  nervis  venisque  valde  prominentibus  ;  flores  parvi,  fulvo-tomen- 
tella,  sessiles,  numerosi,  in  glomeros  densos  tomentosos  axillares  coUecti  et 
saepius  in  racemum  terminalem  reducto-foliatum  transformati ;  calyx  extus 
dense  fulvo-pubesoens,  c.  2  lin.  in  diametro,  lobis  sub  fiructu  lin.  longis  lan- 
oeolatis  aoutis ;  discus  orbicularis,  IsBvis,  in  centro  annulo  setoso  drupse  basin 
oingente  auctus  ;  petala  obovato-linearia ;  drupse  ovoideo-ellipticse,  pisi  mag- 
nitudine,  Iseves,  atropurpureae,  succulentse,  calyce  non  accrescente  suffultse. 
Yar.  a.  genuina,  frutex  scandens^  folia  multo  majora  et  texturae  tenuioris, 
acuminata.     Yar.  /3.  aridicola,  frutex  minor  et  ereetus,  folia  minora,  usque 
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ad  3  poll,  longa  et  subcoriacea,  obtusiuscula  v.  obtusa — ^Var.  ou  Ava,  Prome, 
Pegu  ;  var.  fi.  Prome. — ^Ex  affinitate  B,  etipularis,  Bl. 

270.      CLEISTAin?HlTS   STENOPHTLLUS,   nOV.    Sp. 

Arbor  v.  fratex  ?  glaber  ;  folia  lineari-lanceolata,  basi  acuta,  petiolo  2 
lin.  longo,  loage  subulato-acuminata,  3 — 4  poll,  longa,  chartacea,  Integra, 
glabra  subtus  subpallida  ;  flores  minuti  sessiles,  pauci  glomerati,  axillares ; 
bractesQ  ciliatae ;  calyx  extos  parce  appresse  pubescens ;  ovarium  glabrom, 
sessile  ;  capsulse  desunt. — Tenasserim  v.  Andamans  (Helf.  4875), — ^N.  B. 
Nanopetalumy  Hassk.  ad  Gleistanthum  certissime  reducendum  est. 

271.  Ceoton  eobustus,  nov.  sp. 

Arbuscula  robusta,  15 — 25-pedalis,  novellis  dense  ferrugineo-lepidotia  ; 
folia  elliptica  v.  elliptico-oblonga,  petiolo  crasso  ferrugineo-lepidoto  usque 
pollicem  longo  suffulta,  basi  biglandulosa  obtusa  v.  acuta,  1^ — 2  poU.  longa, 
obtusa  V.  obtusiuscula  cum  v.  absque  mucrone,  raro  subretusa,  coriacea,  ob- 
solete repanda  v.  integra,  subtus  parce  'ferrugineo  v.  lutescenti-lepidota  et 
glabrescentia,  nervis  lateralibus  tenuibus  vix  conspicuis ;  flores  parvi,  masculi 
brevi-pedicellati  canescenti-villoso-lepidoti,  feminei  subsessiles,  majores  fer- 
rugineo-lepidoti  racemos  breviores  spiciformes  formantes,  rachi  canescenti-  v. 
ferrugineo-tomentoso-lepidota  et  sulcata  ;  calyx  tomentoso-lepidotus ;  styli 
2-fidi ;  ovarium  dense  cupreo-lepidotum  ;  capsulie  globoso-ovoideae,  3-coccffl, 
6-sulcat8B,  pisi  majoris  magnitudine,  fulvo-argente»,  obsolete  lepidoto-tuber- 
culatsB ;  semina  3  lin.  fere  longa,  3-angulari-oblonga,  las  via,  brunnea. — Pegu, 
Tenasserim. — Ex  affinitate  O.  argyratiy  Bl.  (syn.  C.  bicolor,  Roxb.). 

272.  CEOTOif  CALOCOCCiTS,  nov.  sp. 

Fruticulus  stellato-hirsutulus  ;  folia  elliptico-ovata  v.  ovata,  basi  biglan- 
dulosa rotundata,  petiolo  gracili  3 — 4-lin.  longo  stellato-aspero  sudSTulta, 
breviter  acuminata,  repando-serrulata,  raro  subintegra,  1 — 2  poll,  longa,  mem- 
branacea,  flavescenti  viridia,  subtus  stellato-pubescentia,  supra  stellato-aspe- 
ra  ;  bractese  minutae,  subulatas,  birsutae  ;  flores  graciliter  pedicellati,  racemos 
graciles  pubescentes  terminales  formantes ;  calyx  hispidus,  lobis  sub  fructa 
c.  li  lin.  longis  lanceolatis  ;  capsulaa  pisi  magnitudine,  profunde  et  subdiva- 
ricato  3-lob8e  et  3-coccaB,  tubcrculis  pilis  bispidis  radiantibus  terminatis 
obtectsB  ;  semina  laevia,  brunnea. — Pegu^  Kan  goon. — Species  elegans,  (7. 
Tiglii  habitu,  nulli  arete  affinis. 

273.  Ceoton"  flocculosus  nov.  sp. 

Arbuscula,  novellis  dense  sed  fugaciter  albo-  v.  flavescenti-stellato-tomen- 
tosis  ;  folia  cordato-ovata,  basi  biglandulosa  5-nervia  cordata  v.  rotundata, 
1^ — 3  poll,  longa  et  fere  aequilata,  obtusiuscule  et  subabrupte  acuminata  v. 
apiculata,  crenata  v.  crenato-serrata  (in  serraturis  glandulosa  v.  eglandulosa), 
membranacea,  juniora  subtus  dense  stellate  floccosa,  dein  utrinque   v.   supra 

tantum  glabrescentia  ;  flores pedicellati,  in  racemos  terminales  dispositi ; 

capsulse  nutautes,  pisi  magni  magnitudine,  subglobosse  et  obsolete  3-angula- 
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res,  crustacese,  dense  et  moUiter  canescenti-stellato-tomentosse ;  semina  c. 
2  lin.  loDga,  elliptico-obloDga,  dorso  convexo  Iffivia. — Pegu,  Prome. — 0, 
caudato  affinis. 

274.      CllOTON   STTBLTBATUS,  nOV.    Sp. 

Frutex  deciduus,  6 — 8-pedalis,  novellis  ferrugineo-furforaceis  ;  folia 
obovato-ad  sublyrato-oblonga,  basi  stipitato-biglaDdulos^  attenuate  rotunda- 
ta  V.  subcordata,  petiolo  \ — \  pollicari  stellato-fiirfuraceo  suffidta,  obtusa  v. 
obtusioscule  acuminata,  3 — 5-poll.  longa,  argute  repando-serrulata,  membra- 
nacea,  adulta  glabra  v.  subtus  secus  nervos  stellato-aspera:  ilores  parvi, 
pedicellati,  stellato-tomentosa,  racemum  ferrugineo-  v.  fulvo-stellato-tomen- 
tosum  ramulos  novellos  terminantem  formantes ;  sepala  lato-lanceolata, 
acuta,  extus  fulvo-pubescentia ;  petala  jnarginibus  ciliato-pubescentia ;  torus 
pilosus  ;  stamina  c.  15 — 20,  glabra ;  petala  in  fl.  fem.  nulla  ;  ovarium  dense 
fulvo-stellato-tomentosum,  stigmatibua  brevibus  ;  capsulse  parvse,  pisi  mino- 
ris  ma^itudine,  3-coccae,  subglobosse,  crustacesB,  Iseves,  parce  appresse-stel- 
lato-hirtse  ;  semina  2  lin.  fere  longa,  albido-  et  brunneo-variegata,  leevia. — 
Andamans. — (7.  Tiglio  quodammodo  affinis. 

275.    Ceoton  CBOzoPHORorDES,  nov.  sp. 

Suf&utex  erectus,  1 — l^-pedalis,  dense  stellato-tomentosus  ;  folia  ovali- 
oblonga  v.  ovalia,  basi  stipitato-biglandulosa  rotundata  v.  obtusa,  petiolo 
\ — li  pollicari  stellato-tomentoso  subglabrescente  suffulta,  obtusa  v.  acuta, 
\\ — 2  poll  longa,  indistincte  dentato-crenata  (denticulis  pilis  stellatis  ter- 
minatis),  crasse  membranacea,  juniora  dense  canescenti-stellato-tomentosa, 
supra  granulato-aspera  et  subtus  tomentella,  nervis  et  reticulatione  crassis 
et  prominentibus  ;  flores  lutescentes,  parvi,  masculi  pedicello  1 — 2  lin.  longo 
(feminei  brevi  crasso)  stellato-tomentoso  suffulti,  racemos  longos  stellato- 
pubescentes  ramulos  novellos  axillares  terminantes  formantes  ;  bracteae  con- 
spicusB,  2 — 3  lin.  longse,  lineares,  stellato-pubescentes  et  muriculis  coccineo- 
glandulosis  ciliatee ,  calyx  extus  dense  fulvo-stellato-tomentosus,  femineus 
major,  lobis  lanceolatis  acutis  ;  petala  maris  oblongo-lanceolata,  margin ibus 
albo-villosis  ;  stamina  numerosa,  glabra,  toro  piloso  inserta  ;  ovarium  dense 
fulvo-stellato-tomentosum,  stylis  coccineis,  bis  dichotomice-diviais  ;  capsulas 
ovoideo-globosfiB,  leviter  3-lobae,  3-cocc8B,  cerasi  putaminis  magnitudine, 
apice  depressee,  fulvo-stellato-tomentosse,  crustacese. — Species  pulcberrima 
distinctissima,  babitu  omnino  Julocrotonis, — Prome. 

276.      C<ELODISCUS   HIBSTJTULTJS,   nOV*    Sp. 

Suffrutex  1 — 2-pedalis,  simplex,  ramulis  jimioribus  compressis  hirsutis  ; 
folia  opposita,  suborbicularia,  5 — 6  poll,  longa  et  subsequilata,  basi  7-iierv;& 
Bubobsolete  maculate  cordata,  petiolo  \ — 1  ped.  fere  longo  pubescente  sufful- 
ta, brevissime  et  obtusiuscule  acuminata,  subintegra  v.  obsolete  repando- 
dentata,  cbartacea,  utrinque  sparse  sed  longe  hispida,  subtus  prominenter  et 
crasse  nervosa,  glabrescentia  et  parce  aureo^glandulosa ;  spicse  masculsd  densse 
82 
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et  breves,  usque  \  pollicares,  sessiles,  fulvo-tomentell»,  axillares ;  bractete 
sublineares,  calyce  paulo  longiores  ;  calyx  maris  plusquam  lin.  in  diametro, 
fulvo-tomentellus,  in  alabastro  globosus ;  sepala  3,  lato  concavo-ovata  ;  stami- 
na numerosissima,  glabra ;  flores  feminei  et  capsulse  ignotse. — Pegu,  Prome. — 
Calodiscus  melius  species  omnes  Malloti  includit  quae  alabastro  apicnlato 
et  seminibus  carunculatis  gaudent.  Genus  tali  modo  reformatum,  charac- 
teribus  stabilibus  ornatum,  magis  naturale  evadit,  et  inter  alia  Mallotum 
eriocarpoidem,  eriocarpum,  lappaceum^  longipedem  et  disparem  recipit. 
277.     Claoxtlon  longipetiola.tum,  nov.  sp. 

Frutex  subsimplex  v.  arbuscul*,  8 — 15-pedalis,  caulibus  fistulosis  et 
novellis  appresse  pubescentibus,  folia  elliptica  ad  ovato-oblonga,  basi  acuta 
V.  obtusa,  V.  raro  subcordata,  petiolo^5 — 3  poll,  longo  suffulta,  breviter  et 
t«nuiter  acuminata,  4 — 8  poll,  longa,  crasse  membranacea,  undulato->crenata 
V.  crenato-dentata,  penninervia,  utrinque  scabra,  subtus  secus  nervos  parce 
appresse  pubesccntia ;  flores  parvi,  masculi  racemos  nutantes  canescentes 
appresse  bispidos  formantos  ;  capsula  (unica  tantum  adest  in  montibus  Kba- 
sya  a  cl.  Hookero  et  Tbomsonio  coUecta  et  a  speciminibus  ipsis  separata)  iis 
Malloti  cfHocarpoidi  nimis  affinis,  profunde  3-loba,  muricibus  hirsutis  obtec- 
ta,  stylis  simplicibus  papilloso-fimbriatis  coronata,  3-cocca,  coccis  pisi  mag>- 
nitudine. — Pegu,  Martaban. — G,  longifolio  affinis, 
278.     Claoxtlon  leucocakpum,  dov.  sp. 

Fruticulus  3 — 4-pedalis,  caulibus  fistulosis,  novellis    stellato-pubescen- 
tibus  ;  folia  ampla,  lato-ovata,  basi  rotundata  v.  subcordata,  petiolo   pnbe- 
rulo  glabrescente  3 — 8  pollicari  suffulta,  pedera  circiter  longo  et  fere  cequila- 
ta,  basi  crasse-3-  v.  sub-5-nervia,  breviter  et  obtusiuscule  acuminata,  repando- 
dentata,  membranacea,  supra  stellato-aspera,  subtus  stellato^puberula,  nervis 
yenisque  transversis  crassis  et  prominentibus  percursa ;  flores  desunt,  femind 
breviter-pedicellati,  racemos  breves  stellato-tomentosos  axillares  efformantes  ; 
calyx   stellato-tomentosus,   insequali-2-sepalus ;  ovarium   dense  muricatum, 
stellato-bispidum  ;  capsulee  pedunoulo  puberulo  2 — 3  lin.  longo  crasso  sufful- 
tsB,  cerasi  minoris  magnitudine,  3-  v.  raro  4-  v.  2-cocc8e  et  4ob8B,  stylis  crassis 
papilloso-fimbriatis  coronatae,  dense   muricati   (muricibus   stellato-hispidis), 
albee,  camoso-coriacese ;  semina  subgloboso-ovoidea,  leevia,  pisi  minoris  mag- 
nitudine, arillo  niveo  succulento  omnino  inclusa. — Pegu. 
279.     Thagia  Bubmawica,  nov.  sp. 

Frutex  volubilis,  novellis  appresse  puberulis  ;  folia  larga,  cordato-ovata, 
petiolo  1 — 3  pollicari  canescenti-appresse-puberulo  suffulta,  basi  5-nervia 
sinuato-^ordata,  breviter  et  abrupte  acuminata,  tenui-chartacea,  remote  denti- 
culata  V.  subintegra,  2 — 5  poll,  longa,  supra  sparse  albo-setulosa,  flores  de- 
sunt ;  pedunculi  solitarii,  graciles,  2 — 3  poll,  longi,  puberuli,  e  ramulis  novel- 
lis axillaribus  egredientes  ;  calycis  lobi  sub  fructu  lato-ovati,  foliacei,  acati, 
pollicem  fere   longi,   extus  sparsius,  intus  dense  appresse  setosi ;  capsubs  3- 
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cocc«e,  coccis  pisi  majoris  magnitudine,  longe  et  rigide  appresse  hirsutee, 
]ignosaB,  calyce  aticto  6-foliolato  sustentae ;  semina  globosa,  velutina,  pul- 
cherrime  atrobrunneo-tigrinae. — Martaban. 

Blvmeobendbon  nov.  g. 

riores  dioici.  Calyx  maris  valvatus,  3-partitus,  Petala  nulla.  Dis- 
cus maris  glandifonnis.  Stamina  numerosa,  libera,  receptaculo  centrali  ele- 
vato  inserta.  Ovarii  rudimentum  nullum.  Ovarium  3-loculare,  ovulis  soli- 
tariis.  Capsula  magna,  fibroso-carnoso,  3-cocca.  Semina  magna,  arillo 
spurio  crasso  involuta.  Albumen  saponaceum.  Cotyledones  foliacei,  sub- 
orbiculares ;  radicula  brevis. — Arbores,  foliis  oppositis  et  utplurimum  verti- 
ciUatis,  simplicibus,  petiolis  incra6sa1v)-articulatis.  Flores  mediocres,  pedi* 
cellati,  breviter  racemosi,  racemis  fasciculatis  axillaribus. 

Genus  a  cl.  Muell.  Arg.  cum  Malloto  incaute  conjunctum. 

280.  Blvmeodendbok  Tokbbai,  (Malloiua  Tokbrai,  Muell.  Arg.  in 
DO.  Prod.  XV/2  956.)     Etiam  in  insulis  Andamanicis  occurrit. 

Altera  species,  sub  nomine  Paracrotonia  penduli  in  Horto  Bogoriensi 
culta  et  sub  eodem  nomine  a  cl.  Muell.  Arg.  in  Prodrome  annotata,  nomine 
SI,  Miielleri  saluto.  Folia  sunt  minora,  texturse  tenuioris  et  subtus  laovia. 
— Paracroton  penduluSf  Miq.,  mihi  ignota  est,  sed  jam  racemis  3 — ij-peda- 
libus  capsulisque  tomentosis  toto  coelo  differt. 

N.  B.  Mallotus  albus,  Muell.  Arg.  =  Jf.  tetracoccut  (Pottlera  tetra- 
eoeca,  Roxb.  H.  Ind.  III.  826.) — Bottlera  alha^  lloxb.  cum  Malloto panici^ 
lata,  Muell.  Ai^.  conjuiigenda  est. 

281.  Cleidion  NiTiDUM,  Thw.  MS. 

Arbuscula  glaberrima ;  folia  lato-  ad  elliptico-lanceolata,  petiolo  2 — 3 
lin.  longo  (in  speciminibus  Ceylonicis  longiore)  crasso  suffulta,  utnnque 
acuminata,  a  medio  repando-dentata,  2 — 3^  poll,  longa,  tenui-coriacea,  gla- 
bra, in  sicco  fuscescentia ;  flores  ma^sculi  parvi,  glabri,  sessiles,  pauci,  glomc- 
rati,  spicam  glabram  v.  indistincte  puberulam  elongatam  oppositifoliam 
terminalem  efficientes ;  calyx  glaber,  in  alabastro  globosus ;  flores  aperti  etc, 
ignoti.  — Andamans. 

282.  Macabanga.  molliuscttla,  nov.  sp. 

Arbor  mediocris,  novellis  moUi-pubescentibus ;  stip\ilaB  magnas,  lineari- 
cblongjB,  acuminatee;  folia  magis  minusve  orbiculari-ovata,  petiolo  3 — 4i 
j)ollicari  glabrescente  glaucescente  suffulta,  basi  multinervi^  lato-cordata 
i — \\  ped.  in  diametro,  sinuato-denticulata,  breviter  acuminata,  membranacea 
V.  submembranacea,  supra  molli-puberula  v.  subglabra,  subtus  dense  puberula 
et  luteo-glandulosa,  raro  glabrescentia ;  flores  parvi,  masculi  et  feminei  sessi- 
les, illi  glomerati  bractea  foliacea  2 — 4  lin.  longii  lato-ovali  v.  ovat4  acumi- 
nata dentata  v.  pectinatft  protecti  et  paniculam  axillarem  pedunculatam 
Bubgracilem  puberulam  efl&cientes ;  feminei  solitarii  bractea  cuneato-oblongd 
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ssepius  3-loba  serrato-dentata  v.  fimbriata  foliacea  tomentelU  c.  i — i  polH- 
cari  subtenti,  spicas  simpUces  interruptas  puberulas  formantes;  antheno 
5 — Q ;  ovarium  appresse  hispidulum,  2-loculare ;  styli  2,  subulati ;  capsuba 
desunt.     Andamans  (Helf.  4722). — 

N.  B.  M,  gummifluay  Muell,  Arg.  =  M.  denticulata,  MuelL  Arg. 

283.  Macabanga  membbanacea,  nov.  sp. 

Frutex  Bursum  ramosus,  2 — 4-pedalis,  novellis  puberulis,  ramulis  gla- 
brescentibus  et  glaucescenti-fuscis ;  folia  ovata  v.  suboblongo-ovata,  non. 
peltata,  basi  3-nervia  subtruncata  v.  subsinuato-rotiindata,  petiole  gracili 
1 — 3  poll,  lougo  puberulo  suffulta,  2 — 4  poll,  longa,  eimplicia  v.  passim  in 
lobes  2  V.  1  laterales  longe  acuminatos  producta,  remote  calloso-dentata, 
longissime  et  tenuiter  acuminata,  juniora  utrinque  rubescenti-glandulosa  et 
subvelutina,  v.  supra  glabrescentia ;  flores  masculi,  ignoti,  feminei  sessiles, 
solitarii  bini  v.  terni,  bractea  foliacea  J — f  pollicari  ovat^  acuminata  lacera- 
to-dentata  puberul4  et  glandulosll  subtenti  et  in  capitulum  involucratum 
pedunculo  1 — 3  poll,  longo  pubescente  axillari  suffiiltum  coUecti ;  calyx 
urceolatus,  limbo  tubulari  styli  basin  amplectente,  ovarium  rubicundo-glan* 
dulosum  et  hirsutum,  styli  2,  ^  poll,  longi,  filiformes,  glabri ;  capsube  2- 
coccae  et  2-lobsB)  coccis  pisi  minoris  magnitudine,  rubicundo-glanduloso* 
pulverulentse  et  muricibus  filiformibus  glabris  sparsis  obtecte ;  semina  glo- 
bosa,  brunnea,  Isevia. — Ava,  Martaban. — M,  involucrata  afiinis. 

284.  CoDi^UM  AiTDAMAiacuM,  nov.  sp. 

Frutex  magnus,  glaber ;  folia  obovato-oblonga  ad  elliptica,  basi  acuta 
V.  obtusa,  petiolo  3 — 10  lin.  longo,  breviter  et  obtusiuscule  acuminata,  3 — 6 
poll,  longa,  pergamacea,  Integra,  glabra;  flores  parvi,  masculi  pedicello 
capillari  3 — 4  lin.  longo  suffulti  et  racemum  umbelli-  v.  corymbi-formem 
formantes,  feminei  paulo  majores,  pedicello  brevissimo  crasso  supportati  et 
corymbulum  subsessilem  ramulos  novellos  ssepius  axillares  terminantem 
efficientes ;  calycis  lobi  rotundati,  glabri,  ii  fl.  fem.  ovati,  acuti ;  petala  in 
mare  parva ;  glandulae  hypogynsB  magnse,  trigono-truncatse,  carnosse  ;  stami- 
na in  sericbus  pluribus ;  ovarium  apprese  hirsutum,  stylis  3  longissimis  pro- 
funde  bifldis,  capsulsB  pedunculo  nutante  brevi  sursum  incrassato  suffultae, 
globo30-3-cocca9,  cerasi  minoris  magnitudine,  indistincte  scabriusculse,  ligno- 
so-coriaceee ;  semina  ovoideo-elliptica,  holosericeo-canescentia,  variegata. — 
Andamans. —  (7.  umbellato,  Muell.  Arg.  affiniB. 

285.  CoDLasiTM  ?  lutescens,  nov.  sp. 

Frutex  dioicus  ?,  8 — 12-pedalis,  noveUis  sparse  puberulis ;  folia  lanceo- 
lata,  passim  subfalcata,  basi  acuminata,  petiolo  2 — 3  lin.  longo  puberulo 
glabrescente  sufFulta,  obtusiuscule  acuminata,  pergamacea,  glabra,  penniner- 
via,  in  sicco  flavescentia  ;  flores  masculi  minuti,  pedicello  capillari  2 — 3  lin. 
longo  suffulti,  umbellati,  umbellis  pedunculo  puberulo  i — 1^  pollicari  apioe 
capitato*bracteato  solitario  axillari  suffultis  ;  calyx  3-partitus,  leviter  imbri- 
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catas,  lobis  oyato-lanceolatis,  c.  ^  lin .  longis,  acutis,  extus  appresse  hispidu- 
lis;  stamina  c.  8 — 12  circa  centrum  laeve  luteum  disci  latiusculi  continui 
inserta    petala  nulla  ;  flores  feminei  etc.  ignoti. — Andamans. 

286.  EXCCECABIA    HOLOPHYIiLA,  nOY.    Sp. 

Arbor  sempervirens,  glaberrima ;  folia  altema,  oblonga  ad  lato-lanceo- 
lata,  basi  acuta  v.  obtusa,  petiolo  3 — 1  lin.  longo  suffulta,  obiusiuscule  acu- 
minata, pergamacea,  integerrima,  3 — 6  poll,  louga,  nervis  lateralibus  curvis 
tenuibus;  flores  parvi,  sessiles,  masculi  3-ni  v.  plures,  feminei  basilares 
solitarii,  bracteis  brevibus  latis  (magnse  glandulaB  utrinque  insertis)  protec- 
ti  et  racemum  spiciformem  oppositifolium  terminalem  glabrum  formantes ; 
flores  masculi  2 — 3-andri;  baccee  ignotae. — Martaban,  Tenasserim — S. 
oppositifolia  affinis,  sed  foliis  iutegerrimis  alternis  statim  distiuguenda. 

287.  EUPHOBBIA   SCABBIFOLIA,   nOV.    Sp. 

Herba  annua,  subsimplex,  gracilis,  1 — 2-pedalis,  ramis  glabris  in  sicco 
sulcatis  ;  stipulad  breves  et  angustse,  parce  et  rigide  filmbriatae ;  folia  linearia 
Y.  elongato-lineari-obloDga,  brevissime  petiolata  y.  subsessilia,  basi  insequali 
rotundata  v.  obtusa,  1 — 2  poll,  longa,  mucronato-acuta,  cartilagineo-serrula- 
ta,  crasse  membranacea,  supra  glabra,  subtus  sparse  crispato-pilosula,  1-ner- 
Yia,  nervis  lateralibus  nullis,  glauco-viridia ;  capitula  subsessilia,  in  cymas 
glomeriformes  subsessiles  axillares  v.  spurie  terminales  coUecti,  y.  ssepe  bins 
Y.  solitaria ;  involucrum  campanulatum,  breve,  extus  puberulum,  fauce  villo- 
sum,  fimbriatum,  glandulis  in  appendicem  obovato-cuneatum  laceratum 
album  plus  quam  lin.  longum  expansis ;  ovarium  canescenti-pilosulum ;  styli 
graciles,  2-lobulati ;  capsulee  3-cocc8e,  parce  crispato-pilosulse,  c.  2-lin.  in 
diametro,  coccis  compresso*acutis  dorso  nudis ;  semina  obsolete  3-gono-ob- 
longa,  sordide  aurantiaca,  opaca,  Isevia. — Prome,  Pegu. — ^Ex  affinitate  S, 
notoptera,  Boiss. 

288.     EuPHOBBiA  EPiPHYiiLOiDES,  Kurz  in  And.  Eep.  ed  2.  48. 

Arbuscula  15 — 1 2-pedalis,  camosa,  glabra,  inermis,  ramis  complanatis 
crasse  alatis,  crenato-sinuatis,  ad  articulationes  attenuatis  et  teretibus ; 
stipulee  obsoletae ;  folia  obovalia,  brevissime  petiolata,  basi  obtusa,  glabra, 
camosa,  nitentia,  rotundata  y.  subretusa,  nervis  lateralibus  obsoletis  ;  capi- 
tula in  cymulas  dichotomas  brevipedunculatas  glabras  e  sinubus  crenatura- 
rum  ramorum  egredientes  disposita ;  capsulse  profunde  triloba^,  glabrae,  iis 
^,  ligularuD  consimilia. — Andatnans] 

UBTIOACE^. 

Balanostbeblus,  nov.  gen.  PI.  XIX. 

Flores  monoici ;  masculi  ignoti  (ex  inflorescentiis  valde  juvenilibus  pro- 

Dabiliter  amentacei?).     Feminei  racemosi :  periantbium  cum  ovario  conna- 

tum,   sursum  liberum  et   ovarium  omnino    includens,   apice   perforatum. 

Ovarium  semisuperum,  1-ovidatimi,  ovulo  pendulo ;  stylus  perbrevis,  e  pe- 
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rianthii  orificio  protruden8 ;  stigmata  2,  brevia,  crassa,  villosula.  Drupa 
perianthio  camoso  inclusa,  monoBperma.  Arbor  lactescens,  subglabra,  foliis 
alternis  grosse  spiDescenti-dentakis.  Genus  imperfecte  cognitum  sed  distinc- 
tissimum  Antiari  affine 

289.  Balanosteebhts  rLictFOLius,  nov.  sp. 

Arbor  ramulb  scabriuscule  puberulis ;  folia  elliptica  ad  lato-ovalia, 
petiolo  terete  1 — 2  lin.  longo  glabro  suffulta,  basi  Bsapius  subineequali  acuta 
V.  obtusa,  rigide  coriacea,  epinoso-acuta,  grosse  spinoso-dentata,  1 — 3  poll. 
longa,  glabra,  supra  nitida  costa  supra  immersa  subtus  unacum  nervis  late- 
ralibus  arcuato  anastomosantibus  valde  prominente ;  flores  parvi,  viridiosculiy 
pedicello  brevi  crasso  suffulti,  in  racemum  axillarem  brevem  collecti ;  perian- 
thium  obturbinatum,  rugulose-tubereulatum,  c.  2  lin.  longum ;  drupsD  pisi 
minoris  magnitudine,  rubree,  rugulosae,  carnosse,  glabrsB. — Chitiagong  (Hf. 
et  Th.  sub  Sapii  sp.  No.  4)  ;  Ava  (J.  Anderson). 

MU8ACEAES. 

290.  MusA  BTJBRA,  Wall.  ap.  Voigt  Cat.  Hort.  Calc.  579,  non  hort. ; 
Kurz  in  Journ.  Agr.  Hort.  Soc.  Beng.  XIV.  301. 

Humilis,  ceespitosa,  caudicibus  pollicem  yix  crassis  viridibuB;  folia 
oblonga  basi  subrotundata  glabra,  petiolis  brevibus  foliaceo-marginatis  ; 
epathee  saltern  apice  imbricatse  deciduse  o vales  obtusse  rubrsd  pruinosuls 
6 — 6-floraB ;  flores  aurantiaci,  labio  pumilo  ;  fructus  crasse  truncato-rostrati 
lutei  glabri ;  semina  depresso-turbinata  Isevia. — Pegu,  Martahan. 

LILIACEJE. 

291.  Dbac^ka  Helfebiana,  Wall.  MS.  {Cordyline  Melferiana,  T. 
And.  Cat.  Hort.  Calc.  72.) 

Suffrutex  parvus,  decumbens,  simplex  v.  vix  ramosus,  glaber,  1 — ^2-peda- 
lis,  caudiee  basi  radicante  3 — 4  lin.  crasso ;  folia  approximata,  obverse  Ian- 
ceolato-oblonga,  sessilia  et  basi  dilatata,  v.  in  petiolum  lato-foliaceum  lou* 
giorem  v.  breviorem  vaginantem  subattenuata,  acuta  v.  breviter  acuminata, 
1 — 1^  ped.  longa  et  Ij — 2  poll,  lata,  subundulata,  tenui-coriacea,  costa 
apicem  versus  subevanescente,  venis  in  sicco  tcnuibus  sed  prominentibus ; 
flores  a]bi  v.  in  colorem  purpurascentem  vergentes,  tubo  viridiusculo,  poll, 
longi,  pedicello  gracili  basin  versus  articulato  suffulti  2 — 3-ni  fasciculati, 
secimdi  et  paniculam  parce  divaricato-ramosam  terminalem  amplam  glabram 
efiicientes ;  bracteae  lineari-lanceolatae,  ese  ramificationum  inferiorum  usque 
ad  pollicem  longse,  deciducB ;  bracteolaa  ovato-lanceolatae,  minutse ;  perian- 
thium  basi  inflatum  et  fere  usque  ad  basin  6-partitum,  lobis  linearibus  obtu- 
sis  tubuloso-eonvergentibus  apice  tantum  patentibus ;  iilamenta  alba ;  baccao 
1 — 3  lobee,  lobis  subsphaericis  pisi  magnitudinis  aurantiacis  nitidis  1-spermis. 
— Pegu,  MartahaUy  Tenassei'im,—D.  ternifolim  afiinis. 
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292.      DSACSNA   FAGHYPHTLLA,  DOT.   8p. 

Fruticulus  erectus  v.  ascendens,  simplex  v.  vix  ramosus,  glaber,  1 — 2- 
pcdalis,  caulibus  digit!  minoris  crassitudine  v.  tenuioribus ;  folia  elliptica  ad 
elliptico-lanceolata,  acuta  v.  subulato-acuminata,  coriacea,  ssepius  maculata, 
4 — 6  poD.  longa  et  1^ — 2i  polL  lata,  costa  apicem  versus  evanescente,  venis 
tenuibus  et  prominentibus,  superiora  basi  sensim  complicato-attenuata  semi- 
amplexicaulia,  inferiora  ia  petiolum  usque  ad  poll,  longum  foliaceum  basi 
vaginanter  ampliatum  abruptius  contracta ;  flores  albi,  pedicello  '  brevissimo 
robustiusculo  artieulato  suffulti,  racemum  terminalem  1 — 2  pollicarem  spici- 
fonnem  pedunculatum  glabrum  efficientes ;  perianthium  c.  f  poll,  longum 
rectum,  basi  parum  inflatum,  fere  usque  ad  basin  6-fidum,  lobis  erectis  et 
tubiformi-conniventibus  apiee  tantum  erecto-patentibus ;  baccee  3 — l-lobae, 
lobis  globosis  pisi  magnitudine  rubris  nitentibus  monospermis. — Andamans. 
(etiam  Malacca,  Maingay  No.  1684).  A  D,  spicata,  specie  ai'borea,  qua- 
cum  cl.  Baker  conjunxit,  statura  humili  et  perianthio  recto  non  torto 
jam  differt.     2>.  Mnlaysoni,  Baker,  eadem  est  ac  D.  linearifolia,  Miq. 

293.  Drajcmna.  bhachyphylla,  nov.  sp. 

Fruticulus  gracilis,  parce  ramosus,  glaber  caulibus  2 — 4  lin.  crassis, 
folia  linearia,  sessilia  basi  breve  petioliformi-attenuata  et  lato-amplexicaulia ; 
i — 1-pedalia,  acuminata,  tenui-cbartacea,  costst  apicem  versus  evanescente 
venisque  tenuissimis  et  prominent] bus  ;  flores  ^ — |  poll,  longi,  albi,  pedicello 
supra  medio  artieulato  2 — 3  lin.  longo  suffulti,  bini  v.  solitarii,  in  racemos 
breves  strictiusculos  dispositi  et  paniculam  terminalem  sessilem  brevem 
erectam  glabram  formantes ;  bracteae   lineari-lanceolatsB,   subulato-acumina- 

tae,  inferiores  usque  ad  i  poll,  longae ;  bracteolse  ovatee,  acutse,  membrana- 
ce»,  scarioso-marginatae,  c.  lin.  longse ;  perianthium  fere  ad  basin  6-fidaB, 
lobis  tubuloso-conniventibus  et  apice  erecto-patentibus;  fllamenta  alba; 
ha4XBd,-^Andamans, — 2>.  angustifoliod  affinis. 

GBAMINE^. 

294.  AEUNDnrABTA  elegans,  nov.  sp. 

Fruticosa,  6 — IS-pedalis,  culmis  digit-crassis ;  folia  linearia,  longe  acu- 
minata, brevissime  petiolata,  rigide  chartacea,  4 — 5  poll,  longa,  \ — \  poll. 
lata,  subtus  conspicue  tesselata  et,  prsesertim  apicem  versus,  .secus  margines 
cartilagineas  subspinulosb-scabra  ;  foliorum  vaginae  glabrae,  ore  truncate  parce 
hirsuto ;  turionum  vaginae  parce  fulvo-hispidulce,  ore  nudo  attenuate  minute 
auriculatae;  spiculae  pedicello  gracili  ^  —1  poll,  longo  suffultae,  IJ — ^  poll, 
longse,  14 — i-florae,  racemum  terminalem  paniculiformem  angustum  gla- 
brum efficientes ;  glumae  2,  3 — 3^  lin.  longae,  superior  paulo  brevior ;  rachil- 
lae  c.  2  lin.  longae,  sericeo-puberulie,  nodo  barbatae ;  valvula  exterior  c.  4  lin. 
longa,  compresso-concava,  lanceolata,  cuspidato-acuminata,  laevis ;  valvula 
interior  paulum  brevior   compressc-iiavicularis,  secus   carinas  apicem  versus 
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2-fidum  sulcatum  parce  pilosa ;  lodiculae  2,  ciliate  ;  stigmata  alba ;  antberse 
purpurea ;  caryopsis  deest. — Ava,  Marlaban. — A.  racemosa  nimis  afiinis. 

295.  B.1MB1TSA  (Dendbocalamus)  lonoispatha,  nov.  sp. 
Ceespitosa,  arborea,  40 — 60-pedalis,  culmis  bracbium  crassis,  turionum 

vaginsB  loDgissimae,  sursum  cubnum  baud  amplectentes,  1\ — 1^  ped.  longa 
appresse  brunneo  setosse,  altero  latere  oris  angustati  auriculo  brevi  rotundato 
nudo  membranaceo  auctas ;  lamina  imperfecta  membranacea,  reflexa ;  lingula 
conspicua  sed  angusta,  longe  et  grosse  brunneo-setoso-fimbriata ;  folia  Ian- 
ceolata  ad  lineari-lanceolata,  6 — 8  poll,  longa  et  | — 1  poll,  lata,  longe  acu- 
minata, brevissime  petiolata  v.  subsessilia,  supra  prssertim  secus  margines 
Bcabriuscula  glabrescentia ;  subtus  glaucescentia ;  vaginsB  glabrsa,  ore  nudo 
paulum  products,  ligula  conspicua,  fimbriata ;  spioulse  minutee,  truncated, 
2^ — 3  lin.  long^,  basi  attenuats,  compactiuscule  et  divarioato-5-flor»,  dense 
glomeratad,  in  spicas  interruptas  dein  in  paniculam  amplam  transforraatas 
collectsB ;  valvulae  2  inferiores  vacuffi  v.  gemmiparsa,  superiores  3  fertiles ; 
valvula  exterior  fl.  berm.  obovato-orbicularis,  acuta,  3  lin.  fere  longa,  nitida, 
valvula  interior  subeequilonga,  anguste  navicularis,  secus  carinas  dorsi 
concavo-depressi  parce  pilosa ;  antberee  lutees,  mucronatee  ;  stylus  longus, 
persistens,  breviter  2-lidu8,  stigmata  purpurea ;  ovarium  et  stylus  hirsuti. — 
Arracan,  PegUj  Mdrtahan, — Caryopsis  Dendrocalami  non  est  baccata  nee 
perigynio  circumdata,  sed  epicarpium  plane  coriaceum  v.  subcrustaceum 
nee  membranaceum  uti  in  Bambusa  sensu  stricto. 

296.  Bambusa  (Dendbocalamus)  calostachta,  nov.  sp. 
Arborea,  ceespitosa ;  vaginee  ramorum  novellorum  appresse  fusco-setosse, 

ore  truncatae,  marginibus  albo-ciliatis  ;  ligula  integra  v.  subintegra,  angusta ; 
folia  larga,  lato-lanceolata,  J — 1  ped.  longa,  2 — 1  poll,  lata,  basi  rotundata, 
breviter  (vix  lin.  long.)  petiolata,  acuminatissima,  marginibus  et  supra  apicem 
versus  scabra,  subtus  molliter  puberula ;  vaginee  glabrae  ?  conspicue  albo- 
eiliatee,  ore  non  productae  ;  lingula  conspicua,  integra  erosa  v.  iimbriata ; 
apiculse  lato-oblongee,  compressiusculse,  \  poll,  longse  v.  paulo  longiores, 
7 — 8-florae,  glomerate,  spicas  interruptas  dein  in  paniculam  amplam  trans- 
formatas  efficientes  ramulis  plus  minus  puberulis ;  valvules  2  infimas  abbre- 
viatse,  vacuae,  sequentes  omnes  fertiles  ;  valvula  exterior  fl.  berm.  lato-ovata, 
c.  4 — 5  lin.  longa,  aeuta,  lajvis  ;  valvula  interior  naviculari-oblonga,  acuta 
(ea  florum  inferiorum  etiam  obtusa),  basi  subattenuata,  exteriore  brevior, 
dorso  puberula  v.  raro  subglabra,  secus  margines  et  carinas  albo-ciliata ; 
antbene  lutese,  longiuscule  et  leevi-mucronatae ;  filamenta  libera ;  ovarium 
cum  stylo  longo  birsutum ;  stigma  simplex,  purpureum  ?  lodiculas  1  v.  2, 
lanato-fimbriatee,  minutee. — Ava, — JB,  latijlora  (Dendrocalamtis — Munro) 
valde  affinis. 

297.  Bambusa  (Dekdbocalamits)  cbitica,  nov.  sp. 

Arborea,  ceespitosa,  15 — 30-pedalis,  culmis  1 — 3  poll,  crassis,  junioribus 
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appresse-albido  puberulis ;  turionum  vaginsB  magDse,  appresse  argente-osetu- 
losao,  ore  subtruncatsB ;  lamina  imperfecta  extus  appresse  sericeo-setulosa,  basi 
in  anricnlas  falcato-oblongas  setoso-fimbriatas  decurrens  ;  folia  lineari-lan- 
ceolata,  basi  truncata  ssepiua  subobliqna,  breviter  (I  lin.)  petiolata  (superiora 
u  bsessilia),  4 — 8  poll,  longa,  i — 1  poll,  lata,  acuminata,  snbtus  scabride 
hirtula,  marginibus  scabra,  nervis  utrinque  6 — 7  ;  vaginee  glabrae  ?  (vero- 
similiter  juniores  hirsutse),  oreJiaud  productae  et  auricula  incrassata  longe 
(pilid  2 — 1  lin.  longis)  fimbriata  terminatse  ;  spiculae,  etc.  ignota. — Fegu. — 
ex  affinitate  B,  stricttB, 

298.      GlQAirrOCHLOA    (OXTTEyANTHEBA)   MACBOSTACHYA,  nOV.    Sp. 

Arborea,  30 — 50-pedali8,  csespitosa,  culmis  brach.  crassis ;  turionum 
vaginae  brevissimae,  6 — 8  poll,  longed,  dense  appresse  nigrescenti-setosas ; 
lamina  imperfecta  in  auriculas  magnas  undulatas  rotundato-terminatas  f usco- 
fimbriatas  decurrens ;  lingula  angustissima,  Integra  v.  obsolete  dentata ; 
folia  lanceolata,  basi  obtusa  v.  subrotundata,  breviter  (1  lin.)  petiolata,  6 — 7 
poll,  longa,  \ — \  poll,  lata  v.  latiora,  acuminatissima,  marginibus  retrorse 
scabra,  subtus  albida  et  molliter  puberula  ;  vaginsB  patenti-birsutae,  glabres- 
centes,  uno  latere  oris  paulum  product!  minute  auriculatse  et  parce  sed  longe 
(2 — 3  lin.)  fimbriated  ;  lingula  inconspicua  ;  spiculaa  sessiles  (raro  una  alte- 
rave  pedunculata),  1^ — 2  poll,  longad,  lineares,  compressiusculae,  6 — 7-floraB, 
strictae  v.  raro  curvulae,  subulato-acuminatae,  laxe  glomeratae,  interrupts 
spicataB  et  sensim  paniculam  amplam  radicalem  efficientes ;  valvulae  exterior- 
es  omnes  rigide  nigrescenti-fimbriatae,  inferiores  3  v.  4  abbreviatsB  et  vacuae, 
Buperiores  3  bermapbroditae ;  valvula  exterior  fl.  herm.  lineari-lanceolata, 
convoluta,  subulato-acimiinata ;  valvula  interior  anguste  navicularis,  praeser- 
tim  sursum  secus  angulos  dorsi  deplanati  atropurpureo-ciliata,  apice  vix 
bifida  ;  antheras  purpureae,  aristato-acuminatse  ;  ovarium  cum  stylo  simplici 
longo  hirsutum ;  stigma  album. — Martahan,  Terunaerim, — Genus  Oxytenan' 
thera,  Munro  (excepta  O,  Thwaitesii)  nulla  nota  differt  a  Qigantochloa  nisi 
caryopside  elongata ;  valvula  interior  in  omnibus  speciebus  a  me  examinatis 
deplanata  et  bicarinata  evadit.  Qigantochloa  genus  valde  artificiale  et 
filamentis  connatis  vix  ac  ne  vix  a  Bamhusd  differt.  Habitus  et  spicularum 
structura  in  generibus  Bamhusa  et  Chigantochloa  simili  modo  variat  et  species 
ex  babitu  arctissime  affines,  e,  g,  B,  polgmorphu  et  Qigantochloa  aspera 
spiculis  omnino  inter  se  differunt. 

299.    Melocanka  hvmilis,  nov.  sp. 

Pruticosa,  caBspitosa,  8 — 15-20  pedalis,  culmis  i— 1  poll,  crassis  ;  turio« 
num  vaginaB  glabrae  ?  brevissimae,  ore  sinuate  valde  product©  rotundatae  et 
ampliatae  ;  lamina  imperfecta  linearis,  erecta,  basi  in  marginem  polito-viri- 
dem  angustum  decurrens ;  lingula  angustissima,  Integra  ;  folia  lanceolata  ad 
lineari-lanceolata,  basi  obtusa,  petiolo  2 — 3  lin.  longo  suffulta,  subulato-acu- 
minata,  4 — 6  poll,  longa  f — 1  poll,  lata,  secus  marginem  alterum  scaberrima 
83 
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subtos  glaucescentia  et  scabiido-puberula ;  vaginsB  glabrsB,  ore  minate  aim« 
Qulato  longe  fimbriataa ;  8pical»,  etc.  ignota. — P^^t  Artacaa,  JHeloeaniM^ 
a  Schiaoetachyo  differt  cajyopsidia  epicarpio  craese  camoBo  et  pexigynii  ab- 
sentia. 

300.      CSFHALOeTACHTinC  FIiATSSCENB,  HOT.  8p. 

Fruticoea,  caespitosa,  10 — 15-pedali0,  eulmig  poll,  circiter  cnunis ;  tnrio- 
num  vaginfiB  fra^les,  appiesse  albo-setulo6»,  lamina  imperfecta  erecta  ▼• 
suberecta,  inflato-cordatai  convoluto-acuminata,  basi  in  appendicee  laiw 
undulatas  fimbriatas  falcatas  decurrens,  qnarum  una  deflexa  altera  suiBimi 
vergenfi  ;  lingula  c.  2  lin.  lata,  erosodentata  ;  folia  parva,  linearia,  3 — ^5  poD. 
k>nga,  -i — \  poll,  lat^,  acuminata^  basi  rotundata,  breTissime  peidolata  mar- 
ginibns  preeciertim  apicem  versus  scabra»  oeBterum  glabra ;  vagin»  glabn») 
ere  vix  produoto  minute  et  incrassato-auriculatsB  et  pauoi-fimbriated  ;  spicn- 
Iffi  cylindnco-lineare9>  acuminatee,  c.  ^  poll.  long»»  albo-pilosce,  3-Aot«b» 
dense  glomeratae  et  interrupte  spicatie,  dein  s^isim  in  paniculam  radicalaa 
amplam  collected ;  yalvula  infima  Tacua,  sequentes  beimapbroditaa  cum  toh 
Biinali  bebetata ;  valvula  interior  et  exterior  fl.  berm.  subconfonnisy  albo* 
pilosa,  subulato-acuminata,  ilia  dorso  sabdeplanato  apicem  pilosum  TenQS 
bicarinata ;  lodicula  3,  lanceolatn,  acuminates,  ciliolate» ;  antbere^  primum 
YiridiuBculee  et  purpurascenti-punctat«e,  dein  pallide  flavee,.  acutee  v.  obtain^ 
perigynium  elongato-lageniforme,  cum  rostro  triquetro  parce  pilosum  ;  stig- 
mata 8,brevia,  albo-pilosa ;  pericarpium — P^ff^,  in  H.  B»  C.   cults.— 

C.  per^racUi  B&ne, — Qenua  Teinoetaehi^um  a  OtphalostuclHfO  mosQ  .Artkr^ 
Mtiflidii  racbillis  elongatis  tantum  differt  et,  in  (^inione  mea,  rejiciendum  est 
Sohizostaehyum  Blumei  Munro,  non  N.  £.  species  est  nova  Hindoetanicai 
8eh.  Hindoitanioum  nominanda. 

801.    PsEvnos^rACHTUM  coMPAGTiFLORTrH,  nov.  sp. 

Arborea,  ceaspitosa,  semiscandens,  culmis  1 — 1^  poll,  crams  ;  taris* 
num  yaginee  IflBvissimea,  lamina  imperfecta  in  aurioulam  angustam  reflesam 
lunato-productam  patenter  fimbriatam  decurrens,  lingula  integra^  angusti»< 
sima ;  folia  larga,  oblongo-lanceolata  ad  lanceolata,  basi  oblique  truncata  y* 
obtusa,  breviter  (1 — ^2  lin.)  petiolata,  6 — 10  poll,  longa,  1 — 2  poll,  lata,  8ubir> 
lato-aouminata,  glabra,  uno  latere  apicem  versus  scabra ;  vaginsd  appieese 
sericeo-setosee,  moz  glabrescentes,  ore  truncate  in  auriculam  lunatam  reflexam 
longe  (3  lin.)  fimbriatam  productee,  ligula  int^^  angusta  ;  spicule  min^ 
xnse,  2 — 2^^  Un.  tantum  longee,  iis  Bamhuea  hngispathm  ccmsimiles,  latee  et 
sub  antbesi  quasi  truncato*2-fid»,  5-flores,  dense  glomerats  et  intermpte- 
spicatse,  dein  sensim  in  paniculam  amplam  radicalem  collectee ;  valvuIsB  in- 
Heriores  2  vacueB,  sequentes  2  bermi^brodites,  cum  flosculo  terminali  longe 
pedicellato  obovato ;  valvula  exterior  £L  berm.  lato-ovalis,  ventricosa»  brevir 
sime  mucronata>  nitens,  c.  2  lin*  longa  ;  valvula  intericnr  sequilonga,  late* 
navicularis,  apice  2'<bnticulata9  secus  angulos  dorsi  depressi  albo-ciliata; 
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lodiciil»  8,  maximsdy  ovales,  obtossd,  longe  fimbriated ;  anthersB  virescenti* 
luteed,  perigynium  cum  rostro  brevi  truncato  glabrum  ;  stigmata  brevia, 
albo-plumosa ;  pericarpium  maturum  pomi  feri  magnitudinis,  irregular!- 
globosum,  nitens,  rigide  coriacemn  ;  semen  maximum,  carnosum,  mox  ger- 
minans. — Mdrtaban, 

302.    PsKUDOSTACHYUic    H^LFEBi,     &0V.    8p.    {Bombusa     Helferi, 
Munro,  ?) 

Subscandens,  ceespitosa.  arboresoens,  culmis  polL  circiter  crassis ;  turio- 
num  vaginse  fugacissime  albido^etulosfle,  lamina  imperfecta  patens,  basi 
•attennata  in  auriculam  parvam  longe  fimbriatam  producta,  lingula  angustis* 
-eima  setis  albis  2 — 1  lin.  longis  fimbriata ;  folia  larga,  oblongo-lanceolata^ 
basi  vulgo  ineequalia,  breviter  (1 — 2  lin.)  petiolata,  acuminalia,  \ — 1  ped.  longa 
2 — ^2^-3  polL  lata,  juniora  secus  margined  scabra,  miOi  glabra,  subtas  glaa* 
•oesoentia ;  vaginee  apparenter  glabrae,  ore  param  producto  et  uno  latere 
minute  fimbriato^auriculatse ;  lingula  fimbriata,  fragiUtate  pilorum  mox 
Integra  v.  indistincte  denticulata ;  spiculsB,  etc.  ignota* — P^u^  MoHdbcm. 
308.    DnfocHLOA  Ajbtdamanica,  nov.  «p. 

Alte  scandens,  culmis  poll,  circiter  crassis  ;  turioAum  vaginse  sparse 
albido-setulosae,  ore  nudo  rotundata  et  Tulgo  nndulata ;  lamina  imperfecta 
erecto-patens,  supra  hispidula,  lingula  minute  denticulata,  sinum  oris  mar* 
ginans ;  folia  larga,  oblongo-lanceolata  ad  lanoeolata,  basi  rotundata,  brevis* 
Bime  petiolata,  setaceo^acuminata,  6—12  poll,  longa^  1 — 2  poll  lata,  utrin* 
que  laeyia;  vaginse  glabrse,  ore  parum  producto  subrotundatse,  lingula 
Angusta,  albida,  os  totum  marginans  et  Integra ;  spculee  minutse,  \ — 1  lin* 
longs,  ovatae,  nitidse,  straminesd,  glabrse,  sessiles,  glomerata),  interrupts 
srpicatce  et  in  paniculam  racemiformem  angustam  terminalem  coUectsB ;  val- 
vula  inferior  saccato-cymbiformis,  abbreviata,  retuso-mucronata,  vacua; 
valvula  exterior  fl.  berm.  lato-convoluto-ovata,  acuta,  Isevis,  lin.  fere  longa  ; 
valvula  interior  conformis  ;  antherae  spurieHb-loculares,  acuminataB ;  ovarium 
etc.,  igixot2k.,,.Andaman8  (etiam  in  insulU  Nicoharida). — D,  l^angkorreh 
afifinis,  sed  spiculis  multo  minoribus  pallidis  (nee  brunneis)  foliis  multo  ma- 
joribus  et  ligula  vaginarum  differt.  Specimina  ex  insulis  Phillipinis,  valvula 
interiore  ciliata  gaudentia  et  a  cl.  Munro  cum  D.  Tjangkorreh  conjuncta 
mibi  est  species  nova  et  etsi  cam  non  vidi  D.  ciliatam  nomino. 

304.  Di270CHLOA  Maclellandii,  {Bambusa  Maclellandii,  Munro  in 
Linn.  Trans.  XXVI.  114). 

Alte  scandens,  culmis  pollicem  crassis ;  turionum  vaginas  fugaciter  ap- 
presse  argenteo-setulosas  ore  incrassato  polito-marginatae ;  ligula  brevis, 
Integra  ;  folia  magna,  oblongo-  ad  ovato-lanceolata,  basi  rotundata,  breviter 
(1 — 2  lin.)  petiolata,  subulato-acuminata,  ^ — li  ped.  longa,  IJ — 3i  poll, 
lata,  laevia,  uno  latere  apicem  versus  retrorse  scabra ;  vaginae  juniores  ap- 
presse  argenteo-setulosas,  mox  glabrescentes,  ore  parum  productae  et  auricu* 
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la  appressa  rotundata   nitente  nuda  terminatee,  lingula  os  totum  occupans, 
Integra  ;  spiculaB,  etc.  ignota. — Fegu^  Martaban, 

COEEIOENDA  UT  ADDENDA. 

Fueraria  brachycarpa,  supra  p.  232,  dele  observationem  ''  Spatholobus 
crassifolius  Bth.  Biocleae  est  species/'  et  adde  : 

2435.      PUERAEIA   BTRICTA,   nOV.  Sp. 

Herba  perennis  erecta  2^-4-pedali8,  ramis  subteretibus  novellis  canes- 
centi-tomentosis  ;  folia  pinnatim  3-foliolata,  petiolo  1^ — 2  pollicari.  pub^- 
cente  suffulta  ;  foliola  ovata,  lateralia  insequalia,  2 — 3  poll,  longa,  acuta  v. 
breviter  acuminata  cbartacea  utrinque  sparse  appresse  hirsutula  ;  flores  desunt ; 
racemi  canescenti-tomentosi  simplices  axillares  et  in  paniculas  terminales 
-coUecti ;  bracteee  parv®,  subulatae,  persistentes  ;  pedicelli  sub  fructu  c.  2  lin. 
longi,  calyx  c.  lin.  longus  puberulus  ;  legumina  lineari*oblonga,  1 — 1^  poll, 
longa,  2-^  lin.  lata,  plana,  glabra,  pallida,  7 — 9-spenna ;  semina  compr^sso- 
orbicularia,  nigra,  c.  2  lin.  lata. — Pegu^  Martaban, 

243<T.      PUEBAKIA  HIBSUTA,  nOV.    Sp. 

Herba  perennis  volubilis  v.  prostrata  ramis  obtuse  angulatis  et  retrorse 
appresse  hirsutis  ;  folia  pinnatim  3-foliolata,  petiolo  patenter  hirsute  2 — ^2^ 
pollicari  suffulta  ;  foliola  ovata  ad  ovato-lanceolata,  lateralia  obliqua,  acumi- 
nata, cbartacea,  2^ — 3^  poll,  longa,  utrinque  (prssertim  subtus)  sparse 
Appresse  hirsuta  ;  flores  desunt ;  racemi  vulgo  bini  v.  terni  dense  fulvo-hir- 
sutuli,  axillares  ;  bractesB  deciduaB ;  pedicelli  sub  fructu  c.  lin.  longi  ;  calyx 
parvus  ;  legumina  oblongo-v.  lineari-lanceolata,  \ — 1  poll,  longa,  3 — 3^  lin. 
lata,  plana  et  subtorosa,  sparse  sed  longe  et  patenter  hirsuta,  2— 4-speniia  ; 
semina  transverse  ovoidea^  compressa,  pallida  v.  pallide  brunnea,  nitida,  c. 
24  lin.  lata. — Fegu, 

JExplanatio  tabulartim, 

T.  XVIII.  Oonocitrus  angulatus,  Kz.  Fig.  1.  ramus  fructiferus ;  f.  2.  fiructos ; 
f.  3.  id.  longitudinaliter  sectus ;  f.  4.  id.  horizontaliter  sectus  ;  fl  5. 
semen,  magnitudine  paullo  auctum ;  f«  6.  semen  longitudinaliter  sec- 
tum. 

T.  XIX.  Balanostrehltts  ilicifoUtis,  Kz.  Fig.  1.  ramus  florens  plantse  feminese . 
f.  2.  ramus  fructicans ;  f.  3.  racemus  florum  femineorum  ;  f.  4.  flos  femi- 
neus  perianthio  remoto  ovarium  exhibens ;  f.  5.  flos  femineus  longitu- 
dinaliter dissectus ;  f.  6  fructus  maturi  sectio  verticalis.  Fig.  3 — 6 
omnes  magnitudine  auctaa. 
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Notes  ok  the  Cebthtotje  op  India, — 5y  W.  E.  Bbooes,  Esq.,  C.  E., 

Dinapore. 

(Reoeived  September  8th,  read  November  5th,  1873*) 

With  a  good  series  of  about  thirty  to  work  with,  it  appears  to  me  that 
we  have  decidedly  five  species  in  India. 

I. — CeBTHIA    KTMATiAYAITA,  VigorS. 

A  well-known  species  which  need  not  he  described  here,  and  which  is 
distinguished  from  the  others  hy  its  well-harred  tail,  the  other  species  having 
the  tail  only  occasionally  ohscurely  rayed. 

II. — Cebthia.  HoDGSOia,  Brooks. 

The  differences  hetween  this  hird  and  the  Emropean  01  familiaris  have 
been  already  pointed  out.* 

I  regard  the  four  outer  plain  or  unspotted  primaries  of  C,  Sodgsoni 
versus  the  three  plain  ones  of  the  English  bird,  as  conclusive  evidence  of 
the  distinctness  of  the  two  species.  The  much  longer  and  straighter  bill, 
with  the  white  lower  mandible ;  and  the  greyer  and  less  rufous  tone  of 
plumage,  with  much  whiter  spotting  on  the  back  and  head,  should  also  be 
taken  into  account.  The  legs  and  feet  of  the  English  bird  are  also,  as  a  rule, 
darker.  The  voices  of  the  two  birds  differ  ;  that  of  the  English  one  being 
much  louder  and  somewhat  different  in  tone.  The  Indian  species  is  much 
more  silent.     I  have  before  noted  the  conspicuous  difference  in  the  eggs. 

This  species  is  the  C,  familiaris  of  some  Indian  ornithologists. 

III. — Ceethia  NiPALEirsis,  Hodgson. 

Certhia  discolor ^  Blyth. 

Any  one  who  has  examined  Mr.  Hodgson's  drawing  of  (7.  NtpalensiSy 
must  have  seen  at  a  glance  that  it  represents  the  earthy  brown  breasted 
bird  ;  and  I  have  therefore  no  hesitation  in  uniting  both  species  under 
Hodgson's  term. 

The  supposition  that  the  brown-breasted  bird  could  be  identical  with 
either  of  the  two  species  next  to  be  described,  is  a  great  mistake,  as  a  good 
series  at  once  shews.  As  far  as  my  own  observation  goes,  the  sexes  of  the 
CerthiiruB  are  alike  in  plumage.  Even  the  young  and  old  are  very  similar. 
The  earth-brown  tint  of  O.  Nipalensis  commences  from  the  base  of  the 
lower  mandible  ;  and  the  chin  and  throat,  which  are  generally  protected 
from  getting  soiled  in  most  birds,  are  in  this  species  as  dark  as  any  part  of 
the  breast.  The  idea  that  the  brown  lower  surface  is  merely  produced  by 
the  feathers  being  soiled,  is  against  the  rule  with  regard  to  Creepers,  which 
preserve  the  purity  of  their  plumage  in  a  remarkable  manner,  even  near 
large  manufacturing  towns.  The  colour  on  the  breast  of  O,  Nipalensis  is,  as 
Mr.  Blyth  observed,  a  fast  colour. 

•  Joum.  A.  S.  Soc.  Beng.  VoL  XLI,  Part  II,  p.  78. 
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The  tail  of  this  species  is  more  rufous  than  that  of  any  of  the  others. 
In  other  respects  the  colouration  of  the  upper  parts  is  similar  to  that  of  the 
two  species  next  to  be  described.  O,  Nipalensis  has  a  large  and  rather 
strong  bill  compared  with  those  of  the  others. 

Hab.  Nepal  and  Sikkim. 

IV. — Cebthia  Stoliczils,  n.  sp. 

This  species,  as  far  as  the  upper  surface  is  concerned,  resembles  O.  Nipa- 
lensisy  but  the  bill  is  much  shorter  and  weaker.  The  chin  and  throat  are  ful- 
vous, and  breast  warm  buff,  increasing  in  rufous  tone  to  6he  flanks  and  lower 
tail  coverts,  which  are  bright  rusty  brown.  The  rump  and  upper  tail  coverts, 
as  in  01  NipalensiSy  are  bright  rusty  brown,  even  brighter  perhaps  than  in 
that  species  ;  but  the  colour  of  the  tail  feathers  is  less  rufous,  particularly  so 
AS  regards  the  shafts  of  the  feathers.  The  long  daws,  especially  those  of  the 
anterior  toes,  and  the  large  foot,  are  noticeable  in  this  new  species  ;  inriact, 
it  could  almost  be  separated  by  the  foot  alone.  Sometimes  its  throat  alone 
is  nearly  white,  but  from  this  point  the  fulvous  tone  covers  the  lower  surCftce. 

I  have  much  pleasure  in  naming  it  after  my  friend  Dr.  Stoliczka,  to 
whom  Indian  naturalists  are  so  much  indebted. 

Hab.  Sikkim. 

V. — CsBTHIi.  MAimELLH,  n.  sp.* 

A  bird  of  similar  dimensions  to  the  last,  but  with  a  longer  and  mors 
curved  bill,  and  smaller  feet  and  claws. 

The  throat  and  breast  are  bright  silky  white  ;  abdomen  and  sides  tinged 
with  brown,  and  flanks  slightly  washed  with  rusty  :  lower  tail  coverts  pale 
rusty  brown  ;  upper  tail  coverts,  as  in  the  last,  bright  rusty  brown ;  tail 
plain  brown  with  the  shafbs  rather  rufous.  In  the  colour  of  the  tail  being 
less  rufous,  this  bird  diflisrs  much  from  the  last.  Its  principal  characteris- 
tics are,  however,  the  pure  white  breast,  instead  of  the  buff  one  of  the  last 
species,  while  the  upper  surface  of  the  bird  is  very  similar. 

One  of  the  eight  specimens  differs  notably  from  all  the  others,  by  having 
a  warm  rosy  tinge  suffusing  the  white  of  the  breast  and  throat.  I  do 
not,  however,  think  this  sufficient  ground  upon  which  to  make  a  new  speciesi 
and  will  not,  therefore,  name  it  provisionally ;  but  will  leave  this  to  any  one 
who  will  take  the  trouble  to  investigate  the  creepers  further  than  I  have 
done.  The  present  species  is  named  after  Mr.  Mandelli  who  sent  me  the 
two  new  species  I  have  just  described,  and  who  placed  all  the  creq^ers  in  lus 
collection  at  my  service. 

Hab.  Sikkim. 

In  examining  examples  of  this  genus,  care  is  necessary  to  keq>  the  long 
loose  feathers  in  their  proper  places.    The  rufous  feathers  of  the  rump  often 

•  This  specifis  U  probably  the  "  Certhia  ^iyMlsanf"  of  Jexdon's  Birds  of  India ;  ti 
the  "  lower  parts"  of  the  last  are  not "  pure  white." 
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get  twisted  out  of  place,  so  as  to  shew  more  or  less  on  the  under  surface  of 
the  bird.  So  also  with  regard  to  the  correct  colour  of  the  flanks.  I  conclude 
with  a  table  of  dimensions. 


C.  Nipalenne^ 


n 


u 


n 


n 


C  StoliczhWy 


n 


» 
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n 


C  Hod^soni^ 

n 

Cfamiliarie^ 
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C  Mandellii, 


If 


>> 


99 


» 


Wing. 
27 
2.64 

2.7 
2.76 
2.65 
2.75 

2.9 
2.78 
2.67 
2.86 
2.78 
2.57 
2.54 

2.5 
2.33 
2.45 

2.4 

2.5 

2.73 
2.7 

2.7 

2.6 

2.5 
2.65 
2.32 


TaU. 
3.1 
3.15 
8.15 

3.2 
3.12 
8.25 

3.3 
8.16 
8.12 
3.22 
2.84 
2.52 

2.5 

2.3 

2.2 
2.15 
2.15 

2.7 

2.83 

2.3 

2.67 
2.6 
2.47 
2.35 
1.82 


BUI. 
.55 
.57 
.54 
.55 
.5 
.47 
.45 
.45 
.42 
.43 
AS 
.48 
.68 
.67 
.43 
.53 
.42 
.44 

.56 

.52 

.53 
.56 
.45 
.55 
.25 


The  rosy-breasted  example. 


A  young  bird   but   fully 
feathered. 

Mr.  Mandelli  says  ''  to  my  recollection  the  dirty  and  brown-throated 
and  breasted  creepers  (O,  Nipalensie)  are  always  found  at  low  elevations. 
The  white-breasted  ones  (O,  MandelUi),  always  at  high  elevations.     I  know 
nothing  about  the  yellow-breasted  ones."  (C,  Stoliczka), 

The  latter  were  procured  by  Mr.  Mandelli*8  shikaree  but  at  what 
elevation  I  have  not  ascertained. 


^^^I^^l^l^l0^^l^t^^^t^0^0^0^^0^^^l0^^090^ 
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Ov  A.  New  Gesxts  Ain>  Species  {Hyheoearcinus  JSumei)  of  Laxdcrabs 
FBoic  THE  NicoBAB  IsLAiTDS, — by  Jas.  Wood-Mason,  of  Queen's 
College,  Oxford. 

(With  Plates  XV  &  XVI.) 
(Becdred  and  read  August  6th,  1873.) 
Milne-Edwards,  in  his  classical  work  od  the  entire  class  of  cmstacea 
pahlished  in  1837,  divides*  the  four  then  recognized  genera  of  the  small  but 
remarkable  group  of  Qeearciniday  or  Landcrabs  properly  so-called,  into 
two  divisions  accordingly  as  thej  have  the  terminal  joints  of  the  external 
maxillipeds  completely  exposed,  or  inserted  on  the  internal  face  of  the  third 
joint  near  its  summit  and  completely  hidden  beneath  it ;  and  Danaf  in  his 
great  work  not  only  adopts  these  divisions  but  gives  them  subfamiliar 
names  : — '*  The  Gecarcinida^^  he  says,  **  pertain  naturally  to  two  groups 
or  subfamilies,  one  having  the  termination  of  the  outer  maxillipeds  exposed 
as  usual,  the  other  having  this  part  concealed  beneath  the  second  and 
third  segments.    The  subfamilies  and  genera  are  as  follows  : — 

SuBFAK.  1.  UCAIN^.    Articulus  maxillipedis  extemi  4tus  apertus. 

1.  Maxillipedes  extemi  non  hiantes. 

G.  1.  UcA,  Leach.  Articulus  maxillipedis  extemi  4tiis  angulo  extemo 
insitus. 

G.  2.  GECABcnnjcns,  JEdwards,  Articulus  maxillipedis  extemi  4tns 
marginis  medio  apicalis  8tii  insitus. 

2.  Maxillipedes  externi  late  hiantes. 

G.  3.  Gabdisoiia,  Latr.  Articulus  maxillipedis  extemi  4tu8  apice  3tii 
extemo  insitus. 

G.  4.  Gecabcoidea,  JEdwards.  Articulus  maxillipedis  extemi  4tus 
marginis  medio  excavato  apicalis  dtii  insitus. 

SuBFAM.  2.  GECABCININ^.  Articulus  maxillipedis  extemi  4tus  et 
sequentes  dtio  celati. 

G.  1.  Gecabcinus,  Latr. 

This  division  is  unnatural  as  separating  the  genus  Oecarcoidea  (hodie 
JPelocarciniU)  from  Gecarcinus  to  which  it  is  most  closely  related,  and 
ranging  it  with  others  with  which  its  relations  are  more  general ;  and  the 
classificatory  value  of  the  chailracter  upon  which  it  is  based  is,  moreover, 
much  diminished,  if  not  altogether  destroyed,  by  the  discovery  of  a  new  form 
presenting  an  interesting  transition  from  the  former  to  the  latter  genus  in 
this  very  character.    A  more  natural  result  can,  however,  bo  attained,  and 

•  Hist  nat.  des  Crust.,  Vol.  II,  p.  20. 

t  Unit.  States  Expl.  Exped.,  Crust,  Vol  I,  pp.  874-375. 
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Dana's  £unily  names  still  retained,  by  the  substitution,  of  another  maxilli- 
pedary  ebaraeter  for  the  one  originally  selected  and  now  proposed  to  be 
rejected ;  Gecarcinus,  JPehcarcinus,  and  HyhBOcarcinus,  in  fact,  agree  witli 
one  another  and  differ  from  all  other  genera  of  the  family  in  that  the 
exopodites  of  their  outer  foot-jaws  are  short,  without  flagella,  and  completely 
concealed  from  view  beneath  the  second  joints.  The  several  genera  of 
GecarcinitUe  divided  into  two  groups  or  subfamilies  accordingly  as  they  have 
the  exopodites  of  their  outer  foot-jaws  provided  with  a  flagellum  and  applied 
to  the  external  margin  of  the  second  and  third  joints  so  as  to  be  externally 
visible ;  or  have  them  short  and  rudimentary  without  flagella,  and  concealed 
beneath  the  second  joint ;  will  then  be  distributed  as  foUows  : 

SUBFAM.  I.  UCAINiE* 

Genus  1.  Uca,  Leach. 

„      2.  Gecabcinucus,  M.-Edw^ 
„      8.  Cabdisoma,  Latr, 

SUBFAM.  II.  GECARCININiE. 
Genus  1.  Gecabcinus,  Latr, 
„      2.  PELOCABcrNUs,  AL-Edw. 
„      3.  Hyljbocabcinus,  Wood-Mas. 

A  careful  study  of  all  the  numerous  figures  and  descriptions  of  species 
ofGECABCnrii)^  and,  in  the  cases  of  the  genera  Oardisoma  and  Gecarcinucus^ 
of  actual  specimens  has  convinced  me  that  the  Gecabcinik^  further  agree  with 
one  another  in  the  structure  of  the  epUtoma  which  in  them  \s  of  great  length 
from  before  backwards  and  nearly  horizontal,  thus  differing  remarkably 
from  the  TJcainje  in  which  it  is  short  and  nearly  vertical ;  this  part  has  in 
Pelocardnus  been  described  by  Milne-Edwards*  as  "  grand,  comply tement 
k  decouvert  et  confondu  en  arridre  avec  le  palais,"  and  it  appeared  to  me  to 
pass  insensibly  into  the  endostama  or  *  palate*  in  Hylcsocarcinv^  also  until  I 
had  removed  the  thick  clothing  of  coarse  hairs  that  obscured  the  parts  when 
I  found  no  difficulty  in  distinguishing  them.  It  is  also  a  notable  fact  that 
the  three  most  closely-allied  species  of  the  former,  viz.,  Gecarcimts  ruricola, 
iPelocarcinus  Lalandei,  and  Sj/laocarcinus  Hurrm^  have  six  rows  of  strong 
spines  to  the  terminal  joints  of  the  walking  legs,  and  I  would  also  draw 
attention  to  the  shallow  yellow  scars  situated  in  all  three  on  each  side  of  the 
eye  and  on  other  parts  of  the  carapace — tell-tale  marks  of  their  descent  from 
a  common  ancestor  I 

HYUEOCABCiNUs,t  n.  gen.,  Wood-Mason* 

Proc.  As.  Soc.  Bengal,  August  1873,  p.  161* 

•  Arch,  du  Mus.,  1856,  Vol.  vii,  PI.  xv,  fig.  2ft, 
t  vXoios,  fljrlvestor,  ct  xopKiVos,  cancer^ 
34 
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Front  not  united  to  the  internal  suborbital  lobes  as  it  is  in  tbe  genen 
Gecarcinus  and  JPelocarcinus,  but  separated  from  them  by  spaces  at  least  as 
wide  as  the  deep  bold  fissures  that  divide  to  their  bases  the  internal  from 
the  external  suborbital  lobes ;  into  these  interspaces  project  the  flagella  of 
the  antennae,  the  basal  joints  of  which  appendages  lie  ^tightly  wedged 
between  the  internal  margins  of  the  internal  suborbital  lobes  and  the 
epistoma.  The  third  joint  of  the  external  maxillipeds  with  an  obtuse-angled 
emargination  in  its  anterior  border  ;  the  external  margins  only  of  the  first 
of  the  three  terminal  joints  is  barely  visible  externally  when  the  appendages 
are  properly  closed,  its  external  surface  being  flattened  for  movement  upon 
the  inner  face  of  the  preceding  joint :  in  Gecaroinus  these  terminal  joints  are 
completely  hidden  from  view,  the  angular  process  that  projects  like  a  pillar 
in  demi-relief  from  the  inner  face  of  the  third  joint  and  supports  them, 
ending  abruptly  so  very  far  short  of  the  anterior  margin  of  the  joint :  in 
HyltJBocarcinus  the  similar  but  stouter  pillar-like  projection  that  carries 
these  joints  at  its  summit  extending  much  farther  towards  the  extremity  of 
the  joint  than  it  does  in  Gecarcinus  but  certainly  failing  to  reach  it,  these 
joints  can  consequently  be  only  partially  visible  :  in  JPelocarcinus  they  are 
completely  visible,  being  articulated  to  the  apex  of  the  third  joint. 

HTL^ocAEcrerirs  Htjmei,  n.  sp. 

The  carapace  is  at  once  distinguished  from  that  of  Pelocareinui 
Lalandei,  M.-Edw.  by  its  more  arched  outline  in  front,  and  by  the  two 
rounded  tubercles  on  the  mesogastric  lobe  which,  as  in  Gecarciniss  rurieola^ 
is  limited  off  antero-laterally  from  the  rest  of  the  gastric  region  by  very 
shallow  depressions  passing  off  from  the  hinder  end  of  the  profoundly-deep 
median  groove  and  joining  the  branch io-gastric  groove  on  each  side ;  the 
straight  line  representing  its  greatest  breadth  crosses  it  just  in  front  of  these 
tubercles ;  in  front  of  this  imaginary  line  its  upper  surface  is  very  convex 
and  much  swollen  everywhere,  but  behind  it  flat ;  it  is  just  perceptibly 
angulated  on  each  side  for  a  short  distance  beyond  the  external  mai^n  of 
the  orbits,  these  angulations  corresponding  to  the  lines  of  spiniform  tubercles 
seen  in  the  same  position  in  Gecarcinus  ruricola.  The  outer  slopes  of  the 
branchial  regions,  both  anteriorly  and  posteriorly,  and  the  floors  of  the 
branchial  chambers,  all  the  inflected  portions  of  the  carapace  in  fact, 
covered  with  squamiform  tuberculated  lines  which,  fine  and  delicate  above, 
become  shorter  and  coarser  as  they  approach  the  bases  of  the  legs  and  the 
buccal  frame.  The  anterior  is  divided  by  a  shallow  transverse  impression 
slightly  interrupted  in  the  middle  line  from  the  posterior  cardiic  lobe,  which, 
just  as  in  the  rest  of  the  Gecarcinda,  is  much  expanded  posteriorly  between 
the  bases  of  the  posterior  pair  of  legs. 

The  interantennulary  septem  is  formed  mainly  by  the  subfrontal  lobe, 
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but  partly  by  a  short  triangular  process  of  the  epistoma.  The  flagella  of 
the  antennsB.  are  rudimentary.  Both  divisions  of  the  suborbital  lobes  have 
their  margins  roughened  with  small  tubercles,  but  the  external  one  not  near- 
ly so  distinctly  so  as  it  is  represented  to  be  in  fig.  1  of  pi.  XYI. 

The  sternal  region  is  much  broader  than  long,  its  greatest  breadth  be- 
ing between  the  bases  of  the  second  pair  of  legs. 

The  male  appendages  are  very  stout  and  long,  reaching  beyond  the^fifth 
postabdominal  somite,  and  are  connected  at  their  bases  with  a  remarkably 
stout  and  highly  indurated  semicircular  plate  which  arches  over  the  intesti- 
nal canal ;  a  similar  plate  has  been  observed  in  the  genus  Cardisoma  by  S. 
I«  Smith,*  and  is,  doubtless,  present  in  all  Oecareinida. 

Postabdomen  of  the  female  broadly  oval,  about  as  broad  as  long,  covering 
all  but  the  margins  of  the  sternal  region,  broadest  across  the  posterior  third 
of  its  fifth  somite";  last  segment,  trefoil-shaped,  its  sides  being  slightly  emar- 
ginate,  with  its  antero-lateral  angles  slightly  covered  by  the  produced  pos- 
tero-lateral  angles  of  the  preceding  somite. 

The  chelipedes  are  equal  and  veiy  powerful  in  the  male  ;  subequal  and 
slenderer  in  the  female  ;' their  meropodites,  which  in  the  male,  as  in  Peloear^ 
einus  Zalandei,  extend  much  beyond  the  lateral  borders  of  the  carapace,  but 
which  in  the  female  hardly  reach  the  level  of  the  branchial  regions,  have  a 
few  obtuse  tubercles  on  their  anterior,  and  some  coarse  tuberculated  squami- 
form  ridges  on  their  posterior  angles.  The  chelae  are  granulated  and  orna- 
mented, especially  on  the  fingers,  with  minute  dark-coloured  smooth  tubercles : 
their  toothed  prehensile  edges  meet,  in  the  male,  only  at  the  extremities 
which  are  feebly  excavated  spoonlike  ;  the  margin  of  the  spoonlike  excava- 
tion in  the  propodite  is  notched  for  the  reception  of  the  external  cutting  edge 
of  the  dactylopodite,  so  as  to  form  scissor-like  organs. 

The  ambulatory  legs  are  also  remarkably  powerful ;  their  meropodites 
have  their  edges  and  sides  much  roughened  by  squamiform  tuberculation ; 
the  upper  crest  of  their  carpopodites  is  armed  with  a  row  of  minute  spinules  ; 
their  propodites  have  a  row  of  stronger  spines  on  each  of  their  four  angles,  and 
the  dactylopodites  are  provided  with  six  rows  of  spinelike  te.eth. 

Colours :  upper  surface  of  the  carapace  and  the  legs  red  violet,  the 
claws  whitey-brown  faintly  tinged  with  reddish  violet ;  the  scars  at  the  ex- 
tra-orbital angles,  in  the  middle  of  the  branchio-gastrio  suture  on  each  side 
of  the  mesogastric  region,  etc.,  and  the  margins  of  the  orbits,  yellow ;  the 
flat  posterior  portion  of  the  carapace  is  also  much  variegated  with  impure 
yellow. 

Breadth  of  carapace  of  the  male, » •  #  •  • 108  m  m. 

Length    „        „  „        „  ...•   %• • ••••       80mm. 

.-.  B:  L::  1.35:  1; 
*  Trans.  Connecticut  Academy,  1870,  Vol.  II,  p.  142. 
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Breadth  of  carapace  of  the  female, 96  m  iil 

Lengfth    ^^        „          f^        „ » .^^  73iik]ii. 

•*.  B:  L  : :  1.315,  etc.  :  1. 

Length  of  left  claw  of  male, 88  mm. 

Ditto     right        ditto, •• 87  mm. 

Height       left          ditto, 88  mm. 

Ditto     right        ditto, 88  mm. 

Length  of  lefb  claw  of  female,  ....• ••• ^  55mm. 

Ditto     right        ditto,  • •  •  •  •  •  57  m  m. 

Height  of  lefb           ditto, •••••.  21i  m  m. 

Ditto     right        ditto, '. • «. 25  m  nu 

Length  of  post-abdomen  of  female,  55  m  m. 

Breadth            ditto            ditto,  ,..•...• ..» 51  m  m. 

Hah,  The  dark  dense  damp  forests  of  the  Nicobar  Islands.  I  cap- 
tured a  male  and  a  female  on  Treis  Island.  Another  specimen  with  a  much 
distorted  carapace  was  subsequently  taken  on  Narkondam  Island  by  Mr. 
AHati  0.  Hume,  C.  B.,  after  whom  I  have  named  it. 


Ua:plan<Mm  of  the  plates* 

PI.  XT.    Sylmearcinms  Sumei,  Wood-Mason,  male,  nat.  sizew 

PI.  XVI.  Fig.  1.  Facial  region  of  the  same.  Kg.  2.  Front  view.  Pig.  3.  Post-ab- 
domen of  the  male.  Fig.  4.  External  maxiUiped  of  the  left  side  viewed  from  the  ootsulew 
Fig.  6.  Internal  view  of  the  same.    All  the  figures  of  the  natural  size. 
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Ablabes  flaviceps,  112, 114.  123 

„      melanooephiiltis,  123 
Acanthoderos  bicoronatos,  46 
laceitinns,  45 
semiarmatus,  4$ 
Acanthus,  98 

AceraiuB  emarginatiu,  168 
„        grandis,  15^  159 
Acranthera,  77 
Adeniophis  (Callophls)  bivirgatns,  115 

„        intestiiULlis,  115 
Adenoflacme,  78 
*A£cel&  retusa,  73 
Agapetes  setigera,  84 
„        variegata,  84 
Atalantia,  228 
*Albizzia  glomerifloia,  74 
AUoeomorpliia,  80 
Amphicarpea  ferraginea,  232 
Andrographis,  100 
Amsoptera  marginata,  4 

•  „         glabra,  61 
^Anneslea  montioola,  59 

Ardisia  floribunda,  87 

•  „      Helferiana,  86 
„      neriifolia,  87 

•  „      rigida,  87 

„      semilata,  87 
Argostema,  79 
♦Armaria,  70 

„      robusta,  71 
AsjBtasia,  90 
Atalantia  longispina,  228 
Aulacocyclns  teres,  152 

„  Parryi,  15f> 

Bacillus   Artemis,  46,  51 
asperioollis,  46 
(Bacnlnm)  Artemis,  51 
carinulatos,  46,  55 
^        (Bacolum)  coniculus,  54 

*  „        fuscoUneatus,  46 

*  „        (Bacolum)  fardllatus,  54 
„        (^erhardii,  46 

gramineus,  46 
Qeisovii,  46 
Guenzii,  46 

*  hispidulus,  47 
humilis,  55 


Bacillus  (Baculum)  Hyphereon,  54 

insignis, 
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leprosus,  46 

rBaculum)  Pentbesilea,  52 
(Baculum)  ramoeus,  46 
Icevigatus,  49 
oxytenes,  48 
patellifer,  46,  51 
Begulus,  49 

(Rojnulus)  Humberti,  46 
scabriusculus,  55 
scytale,  46,  55 
Westwoodii,  50 
Bambusa  Helferi,  253 

*  loBgispatha,  252 
MacleUandii,  253 
polymorpha,  251 
stricta,  251 

Barleria,  98 

„        stenophylla,  95 
♦Barringtonia  Augusta,  233,  234 

*  ^  M  pterocarpa,  234 
*Basilianus  Andamaneusis,  160,  161,  162 

cancrus,  157,  160,  162 
Cantoris,  169,  161 
insequalis,  159 
indicus  159 
Nilgheriensis,  159 

*  „         Sikkimensis,  161 
Bauhinia  brachycarpa,  73 

♦  „         involucellata,  72 

•  „        monandra,  70 

•  „        omata,  72 

•  rosea,  72 
toraentosa,  73 
VahUi,  72 

Begonia,  82 

♦  „      nivea,  81 

*  „      subperfbliata,  81 

*  „      velutina,  81 
Benya  mollis,  62 
Blepharis,  98 
Bombax  insignis,  61 

„  Malabarica  61 

Bonea  Brandisiana,  66 

„       Burmanica,  66 
Bronchooela  cristatella,  113 
*Brucea  mollis,  64 
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Bufo  asper,  113 

Bufo  melanostictus,  112,  163 

Bulimua  ataricallosus,  27 

„        mtemiptiw,  var.  citriiiTU^  27 

„        Nicobaricua,  163 
Bnnganis  fiisciatiis,  115 
•Capparis  crasaifolia,  227 

„        horrida,  227 

•  M         polymorpha,  227 
Caloenas  Nicobaricus,  163 
Calamaria  Linnsei*  120 

•  „        StaWknechti,  114»  119 

Calltda  pnlcra,  114 
Calocaris  MacAndreweoB,  40 
CambaruB  pelluddus,  40 
Canthium,  76 
Cardianthcra,  101 
Carparea,  82 
Carpophaga  bioolor,  168 
Carpopogon  bracteatuB,  231 
Cassia  ronigera,  71 
Ccphalanthus,  79 
•Cepbalostachyiun  flavesoens,  252 

CephaSHs,  75 

„  pergracile,  252 

*Ceracap68  Austeni,  151 

„        fronticoniis,  161 
Ceratostemma  miniatum,  85 

,,  variegatmn,  84 

CerbexTis  rbynchops,  115, 162 
Certhia  discolor,  255 

familiaris,  255,  257 
Himalayana,  255 
Hodgsoni,  255 
•      ..        Mandellii,  256, 267 

NipalenBis,  255»  256,  257 
StoUczkffi,  256,  257 
*Ceteju8  AustraliensiB,  157 
Cbaaalia,  75 
Cbickrafisia  velutina,  65 
•ChloranthuB  insigms,  108 
Chrysopelea  omata,  114 

„  nibesoens,  114 

Citrus  angulatus,  228 
•Clauflilia  (Phiedusa)  lilicofltata,  28 
gonldiana,  28 
insignis,  20 
javana,  29 

(PhflBdusa)  Penangensis,  27 
Phillppiana,  28 
„        Sumatrana,  28 

Coffea,  76 

Columbia  floribanda,  68 

Comacupesbasalis,  151,  162 
„  cariconiiB,  152 

„  cyliudraceus,  151 

•  „  Felderi,  152 

•  „  Masoni,  152 
Compaosoma  (Elaphis)  melanunim,  114 

,,  radiatum,  114 

Crooodilus  poroBus,  113 

„        PoudicherianuB,  113 
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CroBsandra,  98 
*Crotobma  Kurzii,  229 

Cydophis  tricolor,  114,  122 

C^dophoniB  NicobaricoB,  163 

Cylindrophis  rufuB,  114 

Cylicodaphne  Wigbtiana,  102 

Cynonycteris  amplexicaudata,  200,202, 20S 

Cynoptems  affinis,  200 

bracby9oma»  202,  203 
marginatus,  200,  ^01,  208 
Sheraeri,  201,  203 

*  „  Andamanensis,  201»  203 
•Cynonycteris  minor,  203 

CyrotodactyluB  affinis,  113 

„  rubidoB,  16S 

CystacAnthuB,  100 
Daedalacanthns,  99 
Dalbcrgia  cana,  70 

*  „        glomeriflora»  70 
•Daphnidium,  argcnteum,  108 

Decaschistia  crassinflculii,  227 
Dendrophis  caodolineatnfl,  114^  128, 16B 

octolineatoB,  124 

pictaa»  114^  162, 163 

terrificiiB,  162 
Dentdla,  79 
Desmodinm  angnlatmn,  231 

aoricomizm,  280 

remfonne,  230 

oblatnm,  230 

obcordatnm,  229 

Btrangulatnm,  280 

tnflom280 
Decaschistia  crotonifolia,  227 
Dicliptera,  100 
Dibamus  NicobaricuBi,  168,  169 

„        Novae-guines,  168 
Dimetia,  80 
•Dinochloa  Andamanica,  253 

•  dliata,  253 
Madellandii,  258 
Tjangkorreh,  258 

^DioBpyroB  sapotoides,  88 
„        undulata,  88 
Diplopelma  Berdmorei,  114 

„  Camaticnm,  114 

I>ipl<wpora,  77 
Dipsas  cynodon,  114 
„      dendrophila,  114] 
„       Drapiezii,  114 
•Dorstenia  Griffithiana,  104 
Draco  abbreviatus,  119 
fimbriatos,  113, 119 
quinquefiudatua,  112^  118,  118 
volans,  113 
Dysodidendron,  76 
Ebermaiera,  101 
Ecbolinm,  99 
•Elatostema  bulbifenun,  104 
„  gibboBum,  104 

„  Uneolhtum,  104 

•  membranifcJinm,  104 
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Elenthemni  marginata,  800 
Ennea  bicolor,  33 

*E02iYCTSBI8,  204 

Eonycteris  spelasa,  204 
Epicrinm  glutinosum,  118 
EpisphenuB  Moorei,  150 
Eranthemum,  99 
Eriocnemis  monticiilosus,  155 
„  tridensy  155 

*Eiythrixia  holosericea,  69 
n        lithofiperma,  6d,  70 
„         Samatrana,  70 
^Eugenia  oerasiflora,  233 
grandiB,  233 
lanceofolia,  238 
pachyphylla,  282 
•      „        tristis,  233 
Euprepes  carinatus,  118,  163 
oliyaoeiu,  113,  118 
mfescens,  113 
macrotia,  168 
Earostiis  altemans,  126 
Evodia  viticina,  64 
Ferania  Sieboldi,  125 
Ficus  affinis,  105 
„     anastomozanfl,  107 

*  „     caloneura,  106 

*  ,»    genicTilata,  106 
„     lepidofla,  107 

„    icfectopa,  105 

*  „     insignis,  105 

„     ischnipoda,  107 
M     pomi&ra,  106 

*  »     pyrrhocarpa,  106 

„     rhododendrifo]ia»  105 

„     Bumphii,  106 

,9    tubercnlata,  106 
Fordonia  unicolor,  115 
Fratloola  similaru,  26 
Galium,  75 
Gardenia,  77 
Gecarcinus  roricola,  259 
Gecko  guttatuB,  113 

>,      stcntor,  113 
Geopbila,  75 
Gigantochloa  aspera,  251 

*  „  macrostachya,  251 
Gonates  Germarii,  158 

„      naviculator,  157 
Goniosoma  oxycephalmn,  114^  123 
•GoNooiTBUS,  228 

„  angulatos,  228 

Graptophyllum,  100 
Greenia,  79 
Grewia  columnaris,  63 
hnmilis,  63 
microstemma,  63 
odorata,  63 
pilosa,  63 
retusifolia,  68 
acabrida,  63 
umbellata,  68 
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Griffitbia,  77 
•Gronia  flUcaulis,  232 

Gronia  Grabamii,  232 

Guettarda,  77 
^Gunisantbos  mollis,  88 

Gymnodactylus  piUcbellas,  113,  118 

*  „  Wicksii,  165 
Gymnops  microlepis,  144 

*  „        meizolepis,  144 
♦Chondbophiops,  144 

Gynoclitbodes,  76 
Hapaline,  109 

*  „        Benthamiana,  109 
Haplantbus,  101 
HedyotiB,  80 

*Helicarioii  pcnnoUe,  18 
•Helicia  pyrrbobotrya,  108 
Hclicina  Dunkeri,  163 
Helicteres  lanoeolata,  62 
„        obtuaa,  62 
„         virgata,  62 
Helix  cantoriana,  22 
„     capitium,  20 
„     castra,  20,  21 
M    bolivs  26 
„     cymatiom,  11 
„    bemiopta,  26 
„     planorbis,  20 
„     propinqua,  26 
„    scalpturrita,  26 
„     similaris,  26 
„     tricarinata,  26 
„     irocbiformis,  20 
„    Zoroaster,  26 
Hemiadelpbis,  101 
Hemidactylus  (Dorynra)  Berdmorei,  114 

„  frenatuB,  113,  165 

HemigrapbiB,  99 

*  „  glandnlofla,  92 
*Hehioschis,  108 

*  „  burmanica,  108 
*Heritiera,  macropbylla,  61 
^Heteropbragma  sul^rea,  90 

Hinulia  maculata,  114 
Hipistes  bydrinus,  115 
*Hiptage  arborea,  228 
Homalopsis  bucnta,  115 

„  dccussata,  125 

Hopea  diversifolia,  61 
„       floribunda,  60 
„       gratlssima,  61 

*  „       Griffitbii,  60 
„      jucunda,  61 

Hydnopbytum,  75 
•Hydrobryum  licbenoidea,  lOS 

Hydropbis  robustus,  115 

Hydrophylax,  80 

Ilydrosaunis  salvator,  113, 112 

Hylaraiia  erytbrseo,  114 
„         Tytleri,  114 
*HYLiB0CABCIKTr6,  259 

Humei,  260 
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Hymenodyction,  79 
Hymenopogon,  79 
Hypobathmm,  77 
Hypsirhina  enhydru,  116 
HypBirhina  (Ferania)  altenums,  115, 126 
„  Booourti,  125 

„  plumbea,  115 

Hyptianthera,  77 
Hygropbila,  101 
Indigofcra  Brunoniana,  229 
^        „        caloneora,  229 
Isonandra  calophylla,  88 
Incillaria  bilineata,  80 
Ixora,  76 
Joflticia  AtkinBoniana,  96 

caloneora,  96 

flaYa,97 

dasycarpa,  96 

•  „       specioBa,  97 
Kcliella  Barrackpoorensis,  20 
Kuoxia,  80 

Laches  Comptonii,  158 

•  „      gracilis,  156 
Lagerstrsemia  flos  roginee,  234 

•  „  macrocarpa,  234 

•  „  villosa,  234 
Lasianthus,  76 

*Leea  eomimctiflora,  65 
„     cordato,  66 
„    gigantca,  66 
„     lata,  65 
„     sangiiinea,  66 
Lepidagathis,  99 

•  „  storobilina,  96 
•Leptaulax,  bicolor,  154-,  155 

deiitatuR,  155,  157 

Nietiieri,  155 

planus,  155 

Timorensis,  155 
^Lespedeza  decora,  231 
elliptica,  231 
hirta,231 
parviflora,  231 

•  „         pinetorum,  230 
^Limonia  altemi folia,  64 

Limax  Carolinensis,  30 
•Litsaea  leiophylla,  103 

Lonchodes  luteoviridis,  45 
„         pseudoporus,  55 

Lophophanes  Humoi,  57 

Lycodon  anUcus,  114,  115,  162 
^Lysimacliia  GrlffithiansB,  86 

•  „        linearifolia,  86 
„        lol)elioidcs,  86 

^MacbUos  frnticosa,  101 
Macrochlamys  honesta,  26 
hyalina,  17 
bypoleuca,  17 
indicus,  18 
patane,  17 
petasusy  17 
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^Macrochlamys  stephoides,  17* 

„  stephus,  17 

Macroglossos  minimiis,  204^  206 
Macrolinua  spsBliBa,  204 
latipennis,  156 
Weberi,  155 
Waterhousei,  166 
Miesa  mollissima,  87,  88 
„    muscoea,  87 
„    permoUis,  88 
•Mangofcra  caloneura,  66 
„  indica,  66 

MastachiloB  politos,  156, 161 
„  polyphyllus,  156 

•Mayodendron,  91 
Megapodius  Nicobaricns,  163 
Meghimatinm  striatum,  30 
^Melocauna  bumilis,  251 
Metabolos,  80 
Microtropis  longifolia,  66 
^Microcystis  palmicola,  18 
^MiUettia  brandisiana,  69 
„        extensa,  67 

*  glaucesoens,  67 
leucantha,«68 
leiogyna,  67 
monticola,  67 
ovalifblia,  68 
pachycarpa,  67 

*  pubinarais,  68 
pulchra,  69 
tetraptera,  69 

*Moooa  macrotympanum,  166 

Morinda,  78 

Mucuna  bracteata,  231 
„        pruriens,'  232 

Mundulea  pulcra,  69 

Murina  cyclotis,  206 

Mussffinda,  77 

Nanclca,  78 

Nelsonia,  101 

Nephrops  Noryegicus,  89,  41,  43 
•Nephbopsis,  40 
•Xephropsis  Stewart!,  189 

Neuracanthus,  99 

*  „  grandifloniB,  95 

*  „  Bubuninervis,  95 
Noniaphila,  101 
Nycteriduim  platyuros,  113 

„  schneideri,  113 

Nymplion  grossipes,  173 
Oldenlandia,  80 
Onchidium  raoUe,  33 
Ophiops  microlepis,  144 
Ophiorrhiza,  79 

Ophites  albofuscus,  112, 115, 124 
„       Bubciuctus,  112,  115, 124 
Ormosia  coarctata,  71 
„      floribunda,  71 
OxycalamuB  longiceps,  112^  114^  120 
^Oxytenanthera  macrostachyB,  251 
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Ozytenanthera  Thwaitesii,  162 
P&chysoma  Sheraeri,  201 
PiBdaria,80 

•  „       calycma,  74 
Farmacella  reticulata,  31 
F&rmarion  recticulatus,  81 

•Parkia  leiophylla,  73 

•  „       insignu,  74 
IVmis  BiitaimiciiB,  67 

„    oemodius,  67 
Passaliis  Nicobaricus,  168 
Pelocarcinus  Lalandei*  269 
Peripia  mutilata,  113 

„       Peronii,  113 
Peristrophe,  100 
Petunga,  77 

Phalangium  candatam,  140, 141 
Phaylopsis,  99 

Phelsuma  Andamanense,  163 
PhilomycoB  bilineatus,  36 

Carolinensis,  80 

pictos,  30 

reticulatuB,  31 

BtriatuB,  31 

donalis,  29,  30 
Phloegacantliiu,  100 
Plectopylis  repercnssa,  170 

•  „        Shauensijs,  170 
'Pleuramis  brachyphylluB,  162,  166 

,,         pilipes,  153 
Podophis  chalcides,  112,  113 
Polyozus,  76 
Polyx>edate8  macnlatns,  112,  114 

„  quadiilineatus,  112, 114 

Polyphragmon,  77 
Pongamia  ovaUfolia,  68 
Pristidia,  77 
Procris  gibbosa,  104 
Psammodynastes  pictna,  116 

„  pulverulentus,  116 

'Pseudostachyum,  compactiflorum,  252 

•  „  Helferi,  253 
Pailobium,  78 
Psycbotria,  76 
Pterolobium  lacerans,  71 

„  microphyllum,  71 

•  „  macropteram,  71 
Pteropua  amplexicaudata,  202,  208 

Aasamensis,  196 
edolla,  197,  198, 199 
Edwardsii,  196 
Lescbenaultii,  202 
leuoocephaluB,  196 
marginatus,  200 
medius,  195, 196, 198, 199 
melanotus,  198 
minimus,  206 
Nicobaricus,  198, 199,  201 
pyrivonis,  200 
rostratus,  205 
seminadua,  202 
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Pterospermnm  aceroides,  62 

Ftyaa  bexagonotus,  114 
„      korroa,  114 

Ptycbozoon  bomalocepbalum,  118 
*Pueraria  brachycarpa,  232,  264 
Pueraria  femiginea,  232 

*  „        hirsuta,  254 

*  „        Btricta,  254 
Pupa  avanica,  33 

„     filosa,  33 
9,    kokeiHi,  32 
„    lignicola,  32,  38 
„     rPupifloma)  oroella,  33 
*Pupa  (Scopelophila)  paknira*  32 
Pupisoma  lignicola,  32 
Pyrenaria  diospyricarpa,  60 
Python  reticulatus,  116 
Pyrua  granulatus,  232 
„       granulosa,  232 
„       Karenaium,  232 
*Quercua  firaudisiana,  107 
„        eumorpha,  107 
Bana  fusca,  112,  116 
gracilis,  112 
lymnocbaris,  112 
,y    lymnocbaris,  v.  pulla,  112, 110 
„    plicatella,  112.  116 
„    porosissima,  117 
„     tigrina,  var.  pantherinai  112 
Randia,77 
Rhinacantbus,  100 
Rhiuopbidion  Nicobaricum,  168 
•Rhopaioehtnchtts,  172 
•Rhopalorhynchus  Krdyeri,  171,  172 
Rhysota  Chevalieri,  12 
cymatium,  11 
densa,  12 
semiglobosa,  12 
Riopa  albopunctata,  113 

„       lineolata,  114 
Rotula  ancepsy  14^  15,  20 
bijuga,  14 
Indica,  14 
aerrula,  20 
Sbiplayi,  14 
Rubra,  75 
Ruellia,  99 
•Ruellia  fiaccida,  91 

*  „        macrosipbon,  92 
„        subfruticosa,  92 

Rungia,  100 
Saprosma,  76 
Sarcoccphalus,  78 
*Saurai\ia  armata,  59 

*  „      macrotricha^  60 
Scbizostachyum  Blumei,  252 

*  ■         „  Hindostanicum,  262 
Scleromitrion,  80 

Scypbiphora,  76 
Scypliostachys,  77 
*Semicyclu8  Redtenbacheri,  168 
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Serissa,  76 

Sesara  infrendenfl»  24 

Shorea  floribnnda,  60 

„     Penangianum,  61 
Sitala,  attegia,  18 

*  „     carinlfera,  16 
ff     cacxixniiera,  20 
„    infula,  18,  20 
„    tricarinata,  16 

Solcnocyclus  exaratos,  156 
Bophora  Tobusta,  71 
Spathodea  ignea,  91 
„        stipnlata,  91 

*  „        vdutina,  90 
Spatholobus  crassifoliiu^  254 
Spermocooe,  80 
Spiradiclis,  79 
Stephegyne,  78 
Sterculia  omata,  228 

„        villosa,  228 
Simotes  anooralis,  122 

bicatenatofl,  114^  120, 121 
brcvicauda,  122 

*  catenifer  11^  121 
Cochinchinensis,  122 

M       cruentatus,  114, 121 
Stravadium  angustum,  283 
•Steiuona  Griffithiaua,  109 
Stenogyra  gracilis,  27,  33 
Stereospermiiin  chelonioides,  91 

*  „  neuianthmu,  91 
Strobilanthes,  99 

acrocephalos,  94 
Bserhaavioides,  95 
Burmanica,  92 
imbricata,  94 
foetiditisima,  93 
fimbriata,  93 

*  glandoloea,  92 
glomerata,  94 
Griffithiaua,  93 
dasysperma,  94 
Earcnsium,  96 
Ncesii,  93 
ptcrocaulis,  93 
pentastcmonoides,  95 

*  „  snbflaccida,  94 
Swietenia  velutina,  65 

„  yellosa,  65 

SymplocoB  crato^geoides,  89 

*  „         leacantlia,  89 

*  „         leiostacbya,  89 
lucida,  89 
pedicellata,  89 

^Tabemsemontana  membranifolia,  90 

*  ophiorrhizoides,  89 

rostrata,  90 
sTibcapitata,  90 

Tachydromiis  scxlineatus,  114 
Tffinioceras  bicauthatus,  152 

bicuspis,  152 

pygmsBUB,  152 
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Tebenophoms  CarolinensiA,  29 
.  Terminalia  debnloe,  81 

*  „  tomentella,  80 
*Tetranthera  albicans,  102 
^letrantheracalophylla,  102 

*  „  nuculanea,  102 
„           Panamqja,  103 

ThelyphonuB  Aasamensis,  128,  180,  133 
„  angufltoB,  127,  130,  134 

„  AntiUanns,  128,  142 

*  „  Beddomei,  129,  180, 142 
Brasilianiu,  128 
caadatDfl,  128,  134,  140, 141 
formoBUfl,  129,  130,  137 
indicuB,  129, 130,  138 
Unganos,  128  [134, 141, 142 
proscorpio,  128, 129, 182, 189> 
mfipes,  128, 129 
rafimanus,  128, 134 
Bcabriniu,  127,  130, 134, 141 

Thibaudia  micrantha,  84 
„        variegata,  84 
Thunberg^a,  98 
Tiaris  dilophus,  168 

*  „     Humei,  167 
„    snbcristata,  163,  167 
„    tuberculatiia,  1^ 

Tiacbia  breviseta,  25 

crasacofltata,  171 
eustoma,  25 
erinacea,  25 
fallaciosa,  171 
Footei,  170, 171 
Helferi,  25 
Nilghirica,  171 
Penangena^  2^  26 
quieta,  25 
ruginosa,  171 
Tragops  prasinus,  114 
TrimereBurufl  cantoris,  162 

erythrurus,  115 
porphyraoens,  163 
Wagleri,  115.  126 
Trochomorpha  castra,  21,  22 
Cantoriana,  2^ 
planorbls,  20,  22 
Temataua,  20,  21 
Timorensis,  22 
Tropidonotos  qnincunciatus,  114, 162 
triangoligems,  114 
vittatos,  114 
Typblops  braminus,  114 
I,      nigroalbos,  114 
Typhloscincus  Martensii,  169 

„  Nioobaricus,  168 

Uncaria,  79 
Uraria  obeordata,  229 
Urophylluin,  78 
^Vacciniom  campanulatum,  85 
exari)»tatan^  86 
macrostemon,  85 
miniatum,  85 
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*Vacciniiiin  pumilum,  15 
„  setigermn,  84 

,,  variegatum,  84 

„  vertidllatam,  83|  84 

VaginulTiB  Birmanicns,  83 
^  Haeselti,  33 

M  liuzonicusy  84 

pomlosoB,  86 
Bolea,  34 
Taunaysii,  86,  87 
Tonrannensifl,  34^  85|  86 
Vangneria,  76 
Vellejiis  Moiaocanus,  165 
Veronioella  Brimanicay  84 


Veronicella  Isvis,  34 

„  Luzouicus,  84,  85 

y,  soleay  34 

'Vespertilio  murinoides,  205,  206 

„  murinufl,  206,  206 

•Vitex,  canesceus,  101 
„       Negundas,  101 
Vitis  Linnei,  QQ 

„      WaUichU,  66 
•Vitrina  nudeata,  23 
•Wbbbea,  77 
Wendlandia,  79 
Xenopeltis  unicolor,  116 
Zetes  hUpidusi  174 
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